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PEEFAOE. 


The  first  idea  of  this  history  was  conceivca  many  years  ago,  at  a  time 
"when  aucient  Hellas  was  known  to  the  English  public  chiefly  through 
the  pages  of  Mitford ;  and  my  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  rectify 
the  erroneous  statements  as  to  matter  of  fact  which  that  history  con- 
tained, as  well  as  to  present  the  general  phenomena  of  the  Grecian 
world  under  what  I  thought  a  juster  and  more  comprehensive  point 
of  view.  My  leisure,  however,  was  not  at  that  time  equal  to  the 
execution  of  any  large  literary  undertaking;  nor  is  it  until  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  work 
that  continuous  and  exclusive  labor,  without  which,  though  much 
may  be  done  to  illustrate  detached  points,  no  entire  or  complicated 
subject  can  ever  be  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy  to  meet  the  public 
eye. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  English  literary  world,  in  reference  to 
ancient  Hellas,  has  been  materially  changed  in  more  ways  than  one. 
If  my  early  friend  Dr.  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece  had  appeared  a 
few  years  sooner,  I  should  probably  never  have  conceived  the  design 
of  the  present  work  at  all ;  I  should  certainly  not  have  been  prompted 
to  the  task  by  any  deficiencies,  such  as  those  which  I  felt  and  regret- 
ted in  Mitford.  The  comparison  of  the  two  authors  affords,  indeed, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  sound  and  enlarged  views  respect- 
ing the  ancient  world  during  the  present  generation.  Having  studied 
of  course  the  same  evidences  as  Dr.  Thirlwall,  I  am  better  enabled 
than  others  to  bear  testimony  to  the  learning,  the  sagacity,  and  the 
candor  which  pervade  his  excellent  work;  and  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  me  to  give  expression  to  this  sentiment,  since  the  particular 
points  on  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to  it  will  unavoid- 
ably be  points  of  dissent  oftener  than  of  coincidence. 

The  liberal  spirit  of  criticism,  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  stands  so 
much  distinguished  from  Mitford,  is  his  own:  there  are  other  features 
of  superiority  which  belong  to  him  conjointly  with  his  age.  For 
during  the  generation  since  Mitford's  work,  philological  studies  have 
been  prosecuted  in  Germany  with  remarkable  success:  the  stock  of 
facts  and  documents,  comparatively  scanty,  handed  down  from  the 
ancient  world,  has  been  combined,  and  illustrated  in  a  thousand 
different  ways:  and  if  our  witnesses  cannot  be  multiplied,  we  at 
least  have  na^merous  interpreters  to  catch,  repeat,  amplify  and  explain 
their  broken  and  half -inaudible  depositions.     Some  of  the  best  writers 
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in  this  department — Boeckb,  Niebubr,  O.  Mliller — have  been  trans- 
lated into  our  lan^^uagc;  so  that  the  English  public  has  been  enabled 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  new  lights  thrown  upon  many  subjects  of 
antiquity  by  the  inestimable  aid  of  German  erudition.  The  poets, 
historians,  orators  and  philosophers  of  Greece,  have  thus  been  all 
rendered  both  more  intelligiljle  and  more  instructive  than  they  were 
to  a  student  in  the  last  century;  and  the  general  picture  of  the 
Grecian  world  may  now  be  conceived  with  a  degree  of  fidelity, 
which,  considering  our  imperfect  materials,  it  is  curious  to  con- 
template. 

It  is  that  general  picture  which  an  historian  of  Greece  is  required 
first  to  embody  in  his  own  mind,  and  next  to  lay  out  before  his 
readers; — a  picture  not  merely  such  as  to  delight  the  imagination  by 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and  depth  of  sentiment,  but  also  suggestive  and 
improving  to  the  reason.  Not  omitting  the  points  of  resemblance  as 
well  as  of  contrast  with  the  better-known  forms  of  modern  society, 
he  will  especially  study  to  exhibit  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
Grecian  intellect,  sometimes  aided  but  never  borrowed  from  without, 
and  lighting  up  a  small  portion  of  a  world  otherwise  clouded  and 
stationary.  He  will  develop  the  action  of  that  social  system,  which, 
while  insuring  to  the  mass  of  freemen  a  degree  of  protection  else- 
where unknown,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  creative  impulses  of 
genius,  and  left  the  superior  minds  sufficiently  unshackled  to  soar 
above  religious  and  political  routine,  to  overshoot  their  own  age,  and 
to  become  the  teachers  of  posterity. 

To  set  forth  the  history  of  a  people  by  whom  the  first  spark  was 
set  to  the  dormant  intellectual  capacities  of  our  nature — Hellenic 
phenomena  as  illustrative  of  the  Hellenic  mind  and  character — is  the 
task  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  the  present  work;  not  without  a 
painful  consciousness  how  much  the  deed  falls  short  of  the  will,  and 
a  3"et  more  painful  conviction,  that  full  success  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble by  an  obstacle  which  no  human  ability  can  now  remedy — the 
insufficiency  of  original  evidence.  For  in  spite  of  the  valuable 
expositions  of  so  many  able  commentators,  our  stock  of  information 
respecting  the  ancient  world  still  remains  lamentably  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  an  enlightened  curiosity.  We  possess  only  what 
has  drifted  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  stranded  vessel;  and  though 
this  includes  some  of  the  most  precious  articles  among  its  once 
abundant  cargo,  yet  if  any  man  will  cast  his  eyes  over  the  citations 
in  Diogenes  Laertius,  Athena'us  or  Plutarch,  or  the  list  of  names  in 
Vossius  de  Historicis  Graecis,  he  will  see  with  grief  and  surprise  how 
much  larger  is  the  proportion  which,  through  the  enslavement  of  the 
Greeks  themselves,  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  change  of 
religion,  and  the  irruption  of  barbarian  conquerors,  has  been  irre- 
coverably submerged.  We  are  thus  reduced  to  judge  of  the  whole 
Hellenic  w^orld,  eminently  multiform  as  it  was,  from  a  few  composi- 
tions; excellent,  indeed,  in  themselves,  but  bearing  too  exclusively 
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the  stamp  of  Athens.  Of  ThucydidOs  and  Aristotle,  indeed,  both  as 
inquirers  into  ma-tter  of  fact  and  as  free  from  narrow  local  feeling, 
it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly;  but  unfortunately  that  work  of 
the  latter  which  would  have  given  us  the  most  copious  information 
regarding  Grecian  political  life — his  collection  and  comparison  of 
150  distinct  town-constitutions — has  not  been  preserved;  while  the 
brevity  of  ThucydidOs  often  gives  us  but  a  single  word  where  a  sen- 
tence would  not  have  been  too  much,  and  sentences  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  expanded  into  paragraphs. 

Such  insufficiency  of  original  and  trustworthy  materials  as  com- 
pared with  those  resources  which  are  thought  hardly  sufficient  for 
the  historian  of  any  modern  kingdom,  is  neither  to  be  concealed  nor 
extenuated,  however  much  we  may  lament  it.  I  advert  to  the  point 
here  on  more  grounds  than  one.  For  it  not  only  limits  the  amount 
of  information  which  an  historian  of  Greece  can  give  to  his  readers — 
compelling  him  to  leave  much  of  his  picture  an  absolute  blank,  but 
it  also  greatly  spoils  the  execution  of  the  remainder.  The  question 
of  credibility  is  perpetually  obtruding  itself,  and  requiring  a  decision, 
which,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  always  introduces  more  or 
less  of  controversy;  and  gives  to  those  outlines,  which  the  interest  of 
the  picture  requires  to  be  straight  and  vigorous,  a  faint  and  faltering 
character.  Expressions  of  qualified  and  hesitating  affirmation  are 
repeated  until  the  reader  is  sickened;  while  the  writer  himself,  to 
whom  this  restraint  is  more  painful  still,  is  frequently  tempted  to 
break  loose  from  the  unseen  spell  by  which  a  conscientious  criticism 
binds  him  down— to  screw  up  the  possible  and  probable  into  cer- 
tainty, to  suppress  counterbalancing  considerations,  and  to  substitute 
a  pleasing  romance  in  place  of  half-known  and  perplexing  realities. 
Desiring  in  the  present  work  to  set  forth  all  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained, together  with  such  conjectures  and  inferences  as  can  be 
reasonably  deduced  from  it,  but  nothing  more— I  notice  at  the  outset 
that  faulty  state  of  the  original  evidence  which  renders  discussions 
of  credibility,  and  hesitation  in  the  language  of  the  judge,  unavoid- 
able. Such  discussions,  though  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they 
will  become  less  frequent  as  we  advance  into  times  better  known, 
are  tiresome  enough  even  with  the  comparatively  late  period  which 
I  adopt  as  the  historical  beginning;  much  more  intolerable  would 
they  have  proved  had  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  start  from  the  primi- 
tive terminus  of  Deukalion  or  Inachus,  or  from  the  unburied  Pelasgi 
and  Leieges,  and  to  subject  the  heroic  ages  to  a  similar  scrutiny.  I 
really  know  nothing  so  disheartening  or  unrequited  as  the  elaborate 
balancing  of  what  is  called  evidence — the  comparison  of  infinitesimal  '^ 
probabilities  and  conjectures  all  uncertified — in  regard  to  these 
shadowy  times  and  persons. 

The  law  respecting  sufficiency  of  evidence  ought  to  be  the  same  for 
ancient  times  as  for  modern;  and  the  reader  will  find  in  this  history 
an  application  to  the  former,  of  criteria  analogous  to  those  which 
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have  been  long  reco^ized  in  the  latter.  Approaching,  though  with 
a  certain  measure  of  indulgence,  to  this  standard,  1  begin  the  real 
histor}'  of  Greece  with  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C.  To 
such  as  are  accustomed  to  the  habits  once  universal,  and  still  not 
uncommon,  in  investigating  the  ancient  world.  I  may  ai)pear  to  be 
striking  ofif  one  thousand  years  from  the  scroll  of  history;  but  to 
those  whose  canon  of  evidence  is  derived  from  Mr.  llallam,  M. 
^  Sismondi,  or  any  other  eminent  historian  of  modern  events,  I  am 
'  well-assured  that  I  shall  appear  lax  and  credulous  rather  than  exigent 
or  sceptical.  For  the  truth  is,  that  historical  records,  properly  .«>o 
called,  do  not  begin  until  long  after  this  date;  nor  will  any  man, 
who  candidly  considers  the  extreme  paucity  of  attested  facts  for 
two  centuries  after  776  B.C.,  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  state  of 
Greece  in  900,  1000,  1100,  1200,  1300,  1400  B.C.,  etc.— or  any  earlier 
century  which  it  may  please  chronologists  to  include  in  their  com- 
puted genealogies — cannot  be  described  to  him  upon  anything  like 
decent  evidence.  I  shall  hope,  when  I  come  to  the  lives  of  Socrates 
and  Plato,  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  principles — 
that  conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  a  better  state  of  mind, 
than  the  fancy,  M'ithout  the  reality,  of  knowledge.  Meanwhile,  I 
begin  by  making  that  confession,  in  reference  to  the  real  world  of 
Greece,  anterior  to  the  Olympiads ;  meaning  the  disclaimer  to  apply 
to  anything  like  a  general  history — not  to  exclude  rigorously  every 
individual  event. 

The  times  which  I  thus  set  apart  from  the  region  of  history  are 
discernible  only  through  a  different  atmosphere — that  of  epic  poetry 
and  legend.  To  confound  together  these  disparate  matters  is,  in  my 
judgment,  essentially  unphilosophical.  I  describe  the  earlier  times 
by  themselves,  as  conceived  by  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  first 
Greeks,  and  known  only  through  their  legends — without  presuming 
to  measure  how  much  or  how  little  of  historical  matter  these  legends 
may  contain.  If  the  reader  blame  me  for  not  assisting  him  to  deter- 
mine this — if  he  ask  me  why  I  do  not  undraw  the  curtain  and  dis- 
close the  picture — I  reply  in  the  words  of  the  painter  Zeuxis,  when 
the  same  question  was  addressed  to  him  on  exhibiting  his  master- 
piece of  imitative  art — "  The  curtain  is  the  picture."  What  we  now 
read  as  poetry  and  legend  was  once^ccredited  history,  and  the  only 
genuine  history  which  the  first  Greeks  could  conceive  or  relish  of 
their  past  time :  the  curtain  conceals  nothing  behind,  and  cannot  by 
any  ingenuity  be  withdrawn.  I  undertake  only  to  show  it  as  it 
stands — not  to  efface,  still  less  to  re-paint  it. 

Three-fourths  of  the  two  volumes  now  presented  to  the  public  are 
destined  to  elucidate  this  age  of  historical  faith,  as  distinguished 
from  the  later  age  of  historical  reason :  to  exhibit  its  basis  in  the 
human  mind — an  omnipresent  religious  and  personal  interpretation 
of  nature ;  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison  with  the  like  mental  habit 
in  early  modern  Europe;   to  show  its  immense    abundance   and 
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variety  or  nai  ratlve  matter,  with  little  care  tor  cousiBcency  bei^veen 
one  story  and  another:  lastly,  to  set  forth  the  causes  which  overgrew 
and  partially  supplanted  the  old  epical  sentiment,  and  introduced, 
in  the  room  of  literal  faith,  a  variety  of  compromises  and  interpre- 
tations. 

The  legendary  age  of  the  Greeks  receives  its  principal  charm  and 
dignity  from  the  Homeric  poems:  to  these,  therefore,  and  to  the 
other  poems  included  in  the  ancient  epic,  an  entire  chapter  si 
devoted,  the  length  of  which  must  be  justified  by  the  names  of  the 
IHad  and  Odyssey.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  Wolfian  controversy  as  it  now  stands  in  Germany,  and  have 
even  hazarded  some  speculations  respecting  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 
The  society  and  manners  of  the  heroic  age,  considered  as  known  in 
a  general  way  from  Homer's  descriptions  and  allusions,  are  also 
described  and  criticised. 

I  next  pass  to  the  historical  age,  beginning  at  776  B.C. ;  prefixing 
some  remarks  upon  the  geographical  features  of  Greece.  I  try  to 
make  out,  amidst  obscure  and  scanty  indications,  what  the  state  of 
Greece  was  at  this  period ;  and  I  indulge  some  cautious  conjectures, 
founded  upon  tlie  earliest  verifiable  facts,  respecting  the  steps  imme- 
diately antecedent  by  which  that  condition  was  brought  about.  In 
the  present  volumes  I  have  only  been  able  to  include  the  history  of 
Sparta  and  the  Pelopounesian  Dorians,  down  to  the  age  of  Peisistra- 
tus  and  Croesus.  I  had  hoped  to  have  comprised  in  them  the  entire 
history  of  Greece  down  to  this  last-mentioned  period,  but  I  find  the 
space  insufficient. 

The  history  of  Greece  falls  most  naturally  into  six  compartments, 
of  which  the  first  may  be  looked  at  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  the 
five  following,  which  exhaust  the  free  life  of  collective  Hellas. 

I.  Period  from  776  B.C.  to  560  B.C.,  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens  and  of  Croesus  in  Lydia. 

II.  From  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  and  Croesus  to  the  repulse 
of  Xerxes  from  Greece. 

III.  From  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  and  overthrow  of  Athens. 

IV.  From  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

V.  From  the  battle  of  Leuktra  to  that  of  Chaeroneia. 

VI.  From  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  to  the  end  of  the  generation  of 
Alexander. 

The  five  periods  from  Peisistratus  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  of  his  generation,  present  the  acts  of  an  historical  drama  capable 
of  being  recounted  in  perspicuous  succession,  and  connected  by  a 
sensible  tliread  of  unity.  I  shall  interweave  in  their  proper  places 
the  important  but  outlying  adventures  of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks — introducing  such  occasional  notices  of  Grecian  political 
constitutions,  philosophy,  poetry,  and  oratory,  as  are  requisite  to 
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exhibit  the  many-sided  activity  of  this  people  during  their  short  but 
brilliiint  f;areer. 

After  the  generation  of  Alexander,  the  political  action  of  Greece 
becomes  cramped  and  degraded — no  longer  interesting  to  the  reader, 
or  operative  on  the  destinies  of  the  future  world.  We  may,  indeed, 
name  one  or  two  incidents,  especially  the  revolutions  of  Agis  and 
Kleomenes  at  Sparta,  which  are  both  instructive  and  affecting;  but 
as  a  whole,  the  period  between  300  B.C.  and  the  absorption  of  Greece 
by  the  Romans,  is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  and  is  only  so  far  of  value 
as  it  helps  us  to  understand  the  preceding  centuries.  The  dignity 
and  value  of  the  Greeks  from  that  time  forward  belong  to  them  only 
as  individual  philosophers,  preceptors,  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians, literary  men  and  critics,  medical  practitioners,  etc.  In  all 
these  respective  capacities,  especially  in  the  great  schools  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  they  still  constitute  the  light  of  the  Roman 
world ;  though  as  communities,  they  have  lost  their  own  orbit,  and 
have  become  satellites  of  more  powerful  neighbors. 

I  propose  to  bring  down  the  history  of  the  Grecian  communities 
to  the  year  300  B.C.,  or  the  close  of  the  generation  which  takes  its 
name  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  I  hope  to  accomplish  this  in 
eight  volumes  altogether.  For  the  next  two  or  three  volumes  I  have 
already  large  preparations  made,  and  I  shall  publish  my  third  (per- 
haps my  fourth)  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

There  are  great  disadvantages  in  the  publication  of  one  portion  of 
a  history  apart  from  the  remainder;  for  neither  the  earlier  nor  the 
later  phenomena  can  be  fully  comprehended  without  the  light  which 
each  mutually  casts  upon  the  other.  But  the  practice  has  become 
habitual,  and  is  indeed  more  than  justified  by  the  well-known  inad- 
missibility of  "long  hopes"  into  the  short  span  of  human  life.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  fear  that  my  first  two  volumes  w  ill  suffer  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many  readers  by  coming  out  alone — and  that  men  who  value 
the  Greeks  for  their  philosophy,  their  politics,  and  their  oratory, 
may  treat  the  early  legends  as  not  worth  attention.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  sentimental  attributes  of  the  Greek  mind — its 
religious  and  poetical  vein — here  appear  in  disproportionate  relief,  as 
compared  with  its  more  vigorous  and  masculine  capacities — with 
those  powers  of  acting,  organizing,  judging,  and  speculating,  which 
will  be  revealed  in  the  forthcoming  volumes.  I  venture,  however, 
to  forewarn  the  reader  that  there  will  occur  numerous  circumstances 
in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Greeks  which  he  will  not  compre- 
hend  unless  he  be  initiated  into  the  course  of  their  legendary  asso- 
ciations. He  will  not  understand  the  frantic  terror  of  the  Athenian 
public  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  statues  called  Hermse,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in 
which  they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the  domicilia- 
tion of  the  gods  in  the  soil ;  nor  will  he  adequately  appreciate  the 
habit  of  the  Spartan  king  on  military  expeditions — when  he  offered 
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his  daily  public  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  his  army  and  his  country — 
"  always  to  perform  this  morning  service  immediately  before  sunrise, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  beforehand  in  obtaining  the  favor  of  the 
gods,"  if  he  be  not  familiar  with  the  Homeric  conception  of  Zeus 
going  to  rest  at  night  and  awaking  to  rise  at  early  dawn  from  the 
side  of  the  "white-armed  H6re."  The  occasion  will,  indeed,  often 
occur  for  remarking  how  these  legends  illustrate  and  vivify  the 
political  phenomena  of  the  succeeding  times,  and  I  have  only  now 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  considering  them  as  the  beginning  of  a  series, 
not  as  an  entire  work. 
London,  March  5,  I&IG. 
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TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION  OF  VOLUMES  I.  AND  IL 


In  preparing  a  second  edition  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  my  his- 
tory, I  have  profited  by  the  remarks  and  corrections  of  varioua 
critics,  contained  in  reviews  both  English  and  foreign,  I  have  sup- 
pressed, or  rectified,  some  positions  which  had  been  pointed  out  as 
erroneous,  or  as  advanced  upon  inadequate  evidence.  I  have 
strengthened  my  argument  in  some  cases  where  it  appeared  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood — adding  some  new  notes,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarged  illustration,  partly  to  defend  certain  opinions 
which  had  been  called  in  question.  The  greater  number  of  these 
alterations  have  been  made  in  Chapters  ^^V'l.  and  XXI.  of  Part  I., 
and  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Part  II. 

I  trust  that  these  three  chapters,  more  full  of  speculation,  and 
therefore  more  open  to  criticism  than  any  of  the  others,  will  thus 
appear  in  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  forai.  But  I  must  at  the 
same  time  add  that  they  remain  for  the  most  part  unchanged  in  sub- 
stance, and  that  I  have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  to  modify  my  main 
conclusions  even  respecting  the  sti-ucture  of  the  Iliad,  controverted 
though  they  have  been  by  some  of  my  most  esteemed  critics. 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  peculiarity  of  Grecian  legend,  as 
broadly  distinguished  throughout  these  volumes  from  Grecian  his- 
tory, I  desire  to  notice  two  valuable  publications  with  which  I  have 
only  become  acquainted  since  the  date  of  my  first  edition.  One  of 
these  is  a  short  "Essay  on  Primeval  History,"  by  John  Kenrick, 
M.A.  (London,  1846,  published  just  at  the  same  time  as  these  vol- 
umes), which  illustrates  with  much  acute  reflection  the  general  fea- 
tures of  legend,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  ancient 
world — see  especially  pages  65,  84,  92,  et  seq.  The  other  work  is 
"  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  Indian  Official,"  by  Col.  Sleeman, 
first  made  known  to  me  through  an  excellent  notice  of  my  history 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1846.  The  description  given 
by  Col.  Sleeman  of  the  state  of  mind  now  actually  prevalent  among 
the  native  population  of  Hindostan,  presents  a  vivid  comparison, 
helping  the  modern  reader  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  legendary 
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era  of  Greece.  I  have  embodied  in  the  notes  of  this  second  edition 
two  or  three  passages  from  Col.  Sleeman's  instructive  work;  but  the 
whole  of  it  richly  deserves  perusal. 

Having  now  finished  six  volumes  of  this  history,  without  attaining 
a  lower  point  than  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesiau  war,  I  find  myself  compelled  to  retract  the  expectation 
held  out  in  the  preface  to  my  first  edition,  that  the  entire  work 
might  be  completed  in  eight  volumes.  Experience  proves  to  me 
1)0W  impossible  it  is  to  measure  beforehand  the  space  which  histori- 
cal subjects  will  require.  All  I  can  now  promise  is,  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  work  shall  be  executed  with  as  much  regard  to  breviiy  as 
is  consistent  with  the  paramount  duty  of  rendering  it  fit  for  public 
acceptance.  G.  G. 

London,  April  3, 1849. 


NAMES  OF  GODS,  GODDESSES,  AND  HEROES. 


Following  the  example  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  excellent 
scholars,  I  call  the  Greek  deities  by  their  real  Greek  names,  and  not 
by  the  Latin  equivalents  used  among  the  Romans.  For  the  assist- 
ance of  those  readers  to  whom  the  Greek  names  may  be  less  familiar, 
I  here  annex  a  table  of  the  one  and  the  other. 


Greek. 
Zeus, 
Poseidon, 
Ar^s, 
Dionysus, 
HermSs, 
Helios, 
Hephaestus, 
Hadgs, 

H§rg, 

Athgng, 

Artemis, 

Aphrodite, 

Eos, 

Hestia, 

L^to, 

D^mgter, 

H^rakl^s, 
Askl^pius, 


Latin. 
Jupiter. 
Neptune. 
Mars. 
Bacchus. 
Mercury. 
Sol. 

Vulkan. 
Pluto. 

Juno. 
Minerva- 
Diana. 
Venus. 
Aurora. 
Vesta. 
Latona. 
Ceres. 

Hercules, 
^sculapius. 


A  few  words  are  here  necessary  respecting  the  orthography  of 
Greek  names  adopted  in  the  above  table  and  generally  throughout 
this  history.  I  have  approximated  as  nearly  as  I  dared  to  the  Greek 
letters  in  preference  to  the  Latin;  and  on  this  point  I  venture  upon 
an  innovation  which  I  should  have  little  doubt  of  vindicating  before 
the  reason  of  any  candid  English  student.  For  the  ordinary  practice 
of  substituting,  in  a  Greek  name,  the  English  C  in  place  of  the  Greek 
K  is,  indeed,  so  obviously  incorrect,  that  it  admits  of  no  rational 
justification.  Our  own  K  precisely  and  in  every  point  coincides  with 
the  Greek  K:  we  have  thus  the  "means  of  reproducing  the  Greek 
name  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  ear,  yet  we  gratuitously  take  the 
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Wrong  letter  in  preference  to  the  right.  And  the  precedent  of  the 
Latins  is  here  against  us  rather  than  in  our  favor,  for  their  C  really 
coincided  i«  sound  with  the  Greek  K,  whereas  our  C  entirely  departs 
from  it,  and  becomes  an  S,  before  e,  i,  cb,  os,  and  y.  Though  our  C 
has  so  far  deviated  in  sound  from  the  Latin  C,  yet  there  is  some 
warrant  for  our  continuing  to  use  it  in  writing  Latin  names — 
because  we  thus  reproduce  the  name  to  the  eye,  though  not  to  the 
ear.  But  this  is  not  the  case  when  we  employ  our  C  to  designate  the 
Greek  K,  for  we  depart  here  not  less  from  the  visible  than  from  the 
audible  original;  while  we  mar  the  unrivaled  euphony  of  the  Greek 
language  by  that  multiplied  sibilation  which  constitutes  the  least 
inviting  feature  in  our  own.  Among  German  philologists,  the  K  is 
now  universally  employed  in  writing  Greek  names,  and  I  have 
adopted  it  pretty  largely  in  this  work,  making  exceptions  for  such 
names  as  the  English  reader  has  been  so  accustomed  to  hear  with 
the  C,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  being  almost  Anglicized.  I 
have  further  marked  the  long  e  and  the  long  o  {rj,  go)  by  a  circumflex 
(H6rg)  when  they  occur  in  the  last  syllable  or  in  the  penultimate  of 
a  name. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LEGENDS  RESPECTING  THE  GODS. 

The  mythical  world  of  the  Greeks  opens  with  the  gods,  anterior 
as  well  as  superior  to  man:  it  gradually  descends,  first  to  heroes,  aud 
next  to  the  human  race.  Along  with  the  gods  are  found  various 
monstrous  natures,  ultra-human  and  extra-human,  who  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  gods,  but  who  partake  with  gods  and  men  in  the 
attributes  of  volition,  conscious  agency,  and  susceptibility  of  pleasure 
and  pain, — such  as  tlie  Harpies,  the  Gorgons,  the  Grange,  the  Sirens, 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Echidna,  Sphinx,  Chimaera,  Chrysaor,  Pega- 
sus, the  Cyclopes,  the  Centaurs,  etc.  The  first  acts  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  great  mythical  cycle  describe  the  proceedings  of  these 
gigantic  agents — the  crash  and  collision  of  certain  terrific  and  over- 
boiling  forces,  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  obedience,  or  chained 
up,  or  extinguished,  under  the  more  orderly  government  of  Zeus, 
who  supplants  his  less  capable  predecessors,  and  acquires  presidence 
and  supremacy  over  gods  and  men — subject,  however,  to  certain 
social  restraints  from  the  chief  gods  and  goddesses  around  him,  as 
well  as  to  the  custom  of  occasionally  convoking  and  consulting  the 
divine  agora. 

I  recount  these  events  briefly,  but  literally,  treating  them  simply 
as  myths  springing  from  the  same  creative  imagination,  addressing 
themselves  to  analogous  tastes  and  feelings,  and  depending  upon  the 
same  authority,  as  the  legends  of  Thebes  aud  Troy.  It  is  the 
inspired  voice  of  the  Muse  which  reveals  and  authenticates  both,  and 
from  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  alike  derive  their  knowledge — the 
one  of  the  heroic,  the  other  of  the  divine,  foretime.  I  maintain, 
moreover,  fully,  the  character  of  these  great  divine  agents  as  per- 
sons, which  is  the  light  in  which  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
Homeric  or  Hesiodic  audience.     Urauos,  Nyx,  Hypnos,  and  Oneiros 
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(Heaven,  Night,  Sleep,  and  Dream)  are  persons,  just  as  much  as 
Zeus  and  Apollo.  To  resolve  them  into  mere  allegories  is  unsafe 
and  unprofitable:  we  then  depart  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
original  hearers,  without  acquiring  any  consistent  or  philosophical 
point  of  view  of  our  own.  For  although  some  of  the  attributes  and 
actions  ascribed  to  these  persons  are  often  explicable  by  allegory,  the 
whole  series  and  sj^stem  of  them  never  are  so:  the  theorist  who 
adopts  this  course  of  explanation  finds  that,  after  one  or  two  simple 
and  obvious  steps,  the  path  is  no  longer  open,  and  he  is  forced  to 
clear  a  way  for  himself  by  gratuitous  refinements  and  conjectures. 
The  allegorical  persons  and  attributes  are  always  found  mingled 
with  other  persons  and  attributes  not  allegorical ;  but  the  two  classes 
cannot  be  severed  without  breaking  up  the  whole  march  of  the 
mythical  events,  nor  can  any  explanation  which  drives  us  to  such  a 
necessity  be  considered  as  admissible.  To  suppose,  indeed,  that 
these  legends  could  be  all  traced  by  means  of  allegory  into  a  coherent 
body  of  physical  doctrine,  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  reasonable 
presumptions  respecting  the  age  or  society  in  which  they  arose 
Where  the  allegorical  mark  is  clearly  set  upon  any  particular  charac- 
ter, or  attribute,  or  event,  to  that  extent  we  may  recognize  it ;  but  we 
can  rarely  venture  to  divine  further,  still  less  to  alter  the  legend, 
themselves  on  the  faith  of  any  such  surmises.  The  theogony  of  the 
Greeks  contains  some  cosmogonic  ideas;  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  cosmogpny,  or  translated  into  a  string  of  elementary, 
planetary,  or  physical  changes. 

In  the  order  of  legendary  chronology,  Zeus  comes  after  Kronos  and 
Uranos;  but  in  the  order  of  Grecian  conception  Zeus  is  the  prominent 
person,  and  Kronos  and  Uranos  are  inferior  and  introductory  pre- 
cursors, set  up  in  order  to  be  overthrown  and  to  serve  as  mementos 
of  the  prowess  of  their  conqueror.  To  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  well 
as  to  the  Greeks  universally,  Zeus  is  the  great  and  predominant  god, 
"the  father  of  gods  and  men,''  whose  power  none  of  the  other  gods 
can  hope  to  resist,  or  even  deliberately  think  of  questioning.  All 
the  other  gods  have  their  specific  potency  and  peculiar  sphere  of 
action  and  duty,  with  which  Zeus  does  not  usually  interfere ;  but  it 
is  he  who  maintains  the  lineaments  of  a  providential  sui>erintendence, 
as  well  over  the  phenomena  of  Olympus  as  over  those  of  earth. 
Zeus  ';nd  his  brothers  Poseidon  and  Had^s  have  made  a  division  of 
power:  he  has  reserved  the  ether  and  the  atmosphere  to  himself — 
Poseidon  has  obtained  the  sea — and  Had^s  the  under-world  or 
infernal  regions;  while  earth,  and  the  events  which  pass  upon  earth, 
are  common  to  all  of  them,  toiicthcr  with  free  access  to  Olympus. 

Zeus,  then,  with  his  brethren  and  colleagues,  constitute  the  present 
gods,  Avhom  Homer  and  He^-iod  recognize  as  in  full  dignity  and 
efficiency.  The  inmates  of  this  divine  world  are  conceived  upon  the 
model,  but  not  upon  the  scale,  of  the  human.  They  are  actuated  by 
the  full  play  and  variety  of  those  appetites,  sympathies,  passions, 
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and  affections,  which  divide  the  soul  of  man;  invested  with  a  far 
larscer  and  indeterminate  measure  of  power,  and  an  exemption  as 
well  from  death  as  (with  some  rare  exceptions)  from  suffering  and 
iutirinity.  The  rich  and  diverse  types  thus  conceived,  full  of  ener- 
getic movement  and  contrast,  each  in  his  own  province,  and  soaring 
confessedly  above  the  limits  of  experience,  were  of  all  themes  the 
most  suitable  for  adventure  and  narrative,  and  operated  with  irre- 
sistible -force  upon  the  Grecian  fancy.  All  nature  was  then  con- 
cen'ed  as  moving  and  working  through  a  number  of  personal  agents, 
amongst  whom  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  the  most  conspicuous;  the 
reverential  belief  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  being  only  one  branch  of  this 
omnipresent  personifying  faith.  The  attributes  of  all  these  agents 
had  a  tendency  to  expand  themselves  into  illustrative  legends — espe- 
cially those  of  the  gods,  who  were  constantly  invoked  in  the  public 
worship.  Out  of  the  same  mental  source  sprang  both  the  divine  and 
heroic  myths,  the  former  being  often  the  more  extravagant  and 
abnormous  in  their  incidents,  in  proportion  as  the  general  type  of 
the  gods  was  more  vast  and  awful  than  that  of  the  heroes. 

As  the  gods  have  houses  and  wives  like  men,  so  the  present 
dynast}^  of  gods  must  have  a  past  to  repose  upon;  and  the  curious 
and  imaginative  Greek,  whenever  he  does  not  find  a  recorded  past 
ready  to  his  hand,  is  uneasy  until  he  has  created  one.  Thus  the 
Hcsiodic  theogony  explains,  with  a  certain  degree  of  system  and 
coherence,  first  the  antecedent  circumstances  under  which  Zeus 
acquired  the  divine  empire,  next  the  number  of  his  colleagues  and 
descendants. 

First  in  order  of  time  (we  are  told  by  Hesiod)  came  Chaos;  next 
Gaea,  the  broad,  firm,  and  flat  Earth,  with  deep  and  dark  Tartarus  at 
her  base.  Eros  (Love),  the  subduer  of  gods  as  well  as  men,  came 
immediately  afterwards. 

From  Chaos  sprung  Erebos  and  Nyx;  from  these  latter  ^th^r  and 
H^mera.  Gaea  also  gave  birth  to  TJranos,  equal  in  breadth  to  herself, 
in  order  to  serve  both  as  an  overarching  vault  to  her,  and  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  immortal  gods;  she  further  produced  the  mountains, 
habitations  of  the  divine  nymphs,  and  Pontus,  the  barren  and  bil 
lowy  sea. 

Then  Gaea  intermarried  with  Uranos,  and  from  this  union  came  9 
numerous  offspring — twelve  Titans  and  Titanides,  three  Cyclopes, 
and  three  Hekatoncheires  or  beings  with  a  hundred  hands  each.  Th^, 
Titans  were  Oceanus,  Koeos,  Krios,  Hyperion,  lapetos,  and  Kronos. 
the  Titanides,  Theia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mn^mosyn^,  Phoeb6,  and 
Tethys.  The  Cyclopes  were  Brontes,  Sterop^s,  and  Arg^s, — formida- 
ble persons,  equally  distinguished  for  strength  and  for  manual  craft, 
so  that  they  made  the  thunder  which  afterwards  formed  the  irresisti- 
ble artillery  of  Zeus.  The  Hekatoncheires  were  Kottos,  Briareus, 
*and  Gyges,  of  prodigious  bodily  force. 

Uranos  contemplated  this  powerful  brooa  witk  fear  and  horror;  a4 
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fast  as  any  of  them  were  born,  he  concealed  tliem  in  cavities  of  the 
earth,  and  would  not  permit  tlicm  to  come  out.  Gaca  could  tind  no 
room  for  them,  and  groaned  under  the  pressure:  she  produced  iron, 
made  a  sickle,  and  implored  her  sons  to  avenge  both  her  and  them- 
selves against  the  oppressive  treatment  of  their  father.  But  none  of 
them,  except  Kronos,  had  courage  to  undertake  the  deed;  he,  the 
youngest  and  the  most  daring,  was  armed  with  the  sickle  and  placed 
in  suitable  ambush  by  the  contrivance  of  Gaea,  Presently  night 
arrived,  and  Uranos  descended  to  the  embraces  of  Ga3a:  Kronos  then 
emerged  from  his  concealment,  cut  off  the  genitals  of  his  father,  and 
cast  the  bleeding  member  behind  him  far  away  into  the  sea.  Much 
of  the  blood  was  spilt  upon  the  earth,  and  Gsea  in  consequence  gave 
birth  to  the  irresistible  Erinnys,  the  vast  and  muscular  Gigantes, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.  Out  of  the  genitals  themselves,  as  they 
swam  and  foamed  upon  the  sea,  emerged  the  goddess  Aphrodite, 
deriving  her  name  from  the  foam  out  of  which  she  had  sprung.  She 
first  landed  at  Kythera,  and  then  went  to  Cyprus:  the  island  felt  her 
benign  influence,  and  the  green  herb  started  up  under  her  soft  and 
delicate  tread.  Eros  immediately  joined  her,  and  partook  with  her 
the  function  of  suggesting  and  directing  the  amorous  impulses  both 
of  gods  and  men. 

Uranos  being  thus  dethroned  and  disabled,  Kronos  and  the  Titans 
acquired  their  liberty  and  became  predominant:  the  Cyclopes  and 
the  Hekatoncheires  had  been  cast  by  Uranos  into  Tartarus,  and  were 
still  allowed  to  remain  there. 

Each  of  the  Titans  had  a  numerous  offspring:  Ocer.nus,  especially, 
marrying  his  sister  Tethys,  begat  3,000  daughters,  the  oceanic 
nymphs,  and  as  many  sons:  the  rivers  and  springs  passed  for  his 
offspring.  Hyperion  and  his  sister  Theia  had  for  their  children 
Helios,  Sel^ng,  and  Eos;  Kceos  with  Phcebg  begat  Leto  and  Asteria; 
the  children  of  Krios  were  Astrseos,  Pallas,  and  Perses, — from 
Astraeos  and  Eos  sprang  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus. 
lapetos  marrying  the  Oceanic  nymph  KlymenS,  counted  as  his  prog- 
3ny  the  celebrated  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  Mencptius,  and  Atlas. 
But  the  offspring  of  Kronos  were  the  most  powerful  and  transcend- 
ent of  all.  He  married  his  sister  Rhea,  and  had  by  her  three  daugh- 
ters— Hestia,  Dem^ter,  and  Her^ — and  three  sons,  Had^s,  Poseidon, 
and  Zeus,  the  latter  at  once  the  youngest  and  the  greatest. 

But  Kronos  foreboded  to  himself  destruction  from  one  of  his  own 
children,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  were  born,  he 
immediately  swallowed  them  and  retained  them  in  his  own  belly. 
In  this  manner  had  the  five  first  been  treated,  and  Rhea  was  on  the 
point  of  being  delivered  of  Zeus.  Grieved  and  indignant  at  the  loss 
of  her  children,  she  applied  for  counsel  to  her  father  and  mother, 
Uranos  and  Gaea,  who  aided  her  to  conceal  the  birth  of  Zeus.  They 
conveyed  her  by  night  to  Lyktus  in  Crete,  hid  the  new-born  child  in 
9^  woody  cavern  on  Mount  Ida,  and  gave  to  Kronos,  in  place  of  it.  a 
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stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  he  greedily  swallowed, 
believing  it  to  be  his  child.  Thus  was  the  safety  of  Zeus  insured. 
As  he  grew  up  his  vast  powers  fully  developed  themselves:  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ga\a,  he  induced  Kronos  by  stratagem  to  vomit  up, 
first  the  stone  which  had  been  given  to  him, — next  the  five  children 
whom  he  had  previously  devoured.  Hestia,  Demet^r,  Her^,  Posei- 
don and  Hades,  were  thus  allowed  to  grow  up  along  with  Zeus;  and 
the  stone  to  which  the  latter  owed  his  preservation  was  placed  near 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  where  it  ever  afterwards  stood  as  a  conspicu 
ous  and  venerable  memorial  to  the  religious  Greek. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted, the  catalogue  of  beings  generated  dur- 
ing this  early  period,  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Zeus.  Nyx,  alone  and 
without  any  partner,  gave  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny:  Thanatos, 
Hypnos  and  Oneiros;  Momus  and  Oizys  (Grief);  Klotho,  Lachesis, 
and  Atropos,  the  three  Fates;  the  retributive  and  equalizing  Neme- 
sis; Apate  and  Philotes  (Deceit  and  amorous  Propensity),  Geras(01d 
Age)  and  Eris  (Contention).  From  Eris  proceeded  an  abundant 
offspring,  all  mischievous  and  maleficent:  Ponos  (Suffering),  Leth6, 
Limos  (Famine),  Phonos  and  Mache  (Slaughter  and  Battle),  Dysno- 
mia  and  Ate  (Lawlessness  and  reckless  Impulse)  and  Horkos,  the 
everwatchful  sanctiouer  of  oaths,  as  well  as  the  inexorable  punisher 
of  voluntary  perjury. 

Gsea,  too,  intermarrying  with  Pontus,  gave  birth  to  Nereus,  the 
just  and  righteous  old  man  of  the  sea;  to  Thaumas,  Phorkys  and 
Keto.  From  Nereus,  and  Doris  daughter  of  Oceanus,  proceeded 
the  fifty  Nereids  or  Sea-nymphs.  Thaumas  also  married  Elektra 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  had  by  her  Iris  and  the  two  Harpies, 
Aello  and  Okypet^, — winged  and  swift  as  the  winds.  From  Phor- 
kys and  Keto  sprung  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  and  the  mon 
strous  Graeae,  and  Gorgons ;  the  blood  of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgons, 
when  killed  by  Perseus,  produced  Chrysaor  and  the  horse  Pegasus; 
Chrysaor  and  KallirhoS  gave  birth  to  (jcryon  as  well  as  to  Echidna, 
— a  creature  half  nymph  and  half  serpent,  unlike  both  to  gods  and 
to  men.  Other  monsters  arose  from  the  union  of  Echidna  with 
Typhaon, — Orthros,  the  two-headed  dog  of  Geryon;  Cerberus,  the 
dog  of  Hades,  with  fifty  heads,  and  the  Lernaean  Hydra.  From  the 
latter  proceeded  the  Chimaera,  the  Sphinx  of  Thebes,  and  the  Nemean 
lion. 

A  powerful  and  important  progeny,  also,  was  that  of  Styx,  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  by  Pallas;  she  had  Z^los  and  Nike  (Imperiousness 
and  Victory),  and  Kratos  and  Bia  (Strength  and  Force).  The  hearty 
and  early  co-operation  of  Styx  and  her  four  sons  with  Zeus  was  one 
of  the  main  causes  which  enabled  him  to  achieve  his  victory  over  the 
Titans. 

Zeus  had  growm  up  not  less  distinguished  for  mental  capacity  than 
for  bodily  force.  He  and  his  brothers  now  determined  to  wrest  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  Kronos  and  the  Titans,  and  a  long  and 
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desperate  stniijgle  commenced,  in  which  all  the  gods  and  all  the 
goddesses  took  part.  Zeus  convoked  them  to  Olympus,  and  prom- 
ised to  all  who  would  aid  him  against  Kronos,  that  their  functions 
and  privileges  should  remain  undisturbed.  The  first  who  responded 
to  the  call,  came  with  her  four  sons,  and  embraced  his  cause,  was 
Styx.  Zeus  took  them  all  four  as  his  constant  attendants,  and  con- 
ferred upon  Styx  the  majestic  distinction  of  being  the  Horkos,  or 
oath-sanctioner  of  the  gods, — what  Horkos  was  to  men,  Styx  was  to 
the  gods. 

Still  further  to  strengthen  himself,  Zeus  released  the  other  Uranids 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Tartarus  by  their  father, — the  Cyclopc  s 
and  the  Centimanes, — and  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  part  witli 
him  against  the  Titans.  The  former  supplied  him  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  the  latter  brought  into  the  fight  their  boundlc-s 
muscular  strength.  Ten  full  years  did  the  combat  continue;  Zeus 
and  the  Kronids  occupying  Olympus,  and  the  Titans  being  estab- 
lished on  the  more  southerly  mountain-chain  of  Othrys.  All  nature 
w^s  convulsed,  and  the  distant  Oceanus,  though  he  took  no  part  in 
the  struggle,  felt  the  boiling,  the  noise,  and  the  shock,  not  less  than 
Gsea  and  Pontus.  The  thunder  of  Zeus,  combined  with  the  crags 
and  mountains  torn  up  and  hurled  by  the  Centimanes,  at  length  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Titans  were  defeated  and  thrust  down  into  Tartarus, 
lapetos,  Kronos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  (Oceanus  excepted)  were 
imprisoned  perpetually.and  irrevocably,  in  that  subterranean  dun- 
geon, a  wall  of  brass  being  built  around  them  by  Poseidon,  and  the 
three  Centimanes  being  planted  as  guards. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  lapetos,  Mencetius  was  made  to  share  this 
prison,  while  Atlas  was  condemned  to  stand  forever  at  the  extreme 
west,  and  to  bear  upon  his  shoulders  the  solid  vault  of  heaven. 

Thus  were  the  Titans  subdued,  and  the  Kronids  with  Zeus  at  their 
head  placed  in  possession  of  powder.  They  were  not,  however,  yet 
quite  secure;  for  Gaea,  intermarrying  with  Tartarus,  gave  birth  to  a 
new  and  still  more  formidable  monster  called  Typhoeus,  of  such  tre- 
mendous properties  and  promise,  that,  had  he  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  full  development,  nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  van- 
quishing all  rivals  and  becoming  supreme.  But  Zeus- foresaw^  the 
danger,  smote  him  at  once  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Olympus,  and 
burnt  him  up:  he  was  cast  along  with  the  rest  into  Tartarus,  and  no 
further  enemy  remained  to  question  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kronids. 

With  Zeus  begins  a  new  djmasty  and  a  different  order  of  beings. 
Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  Had^s,  agree  upon  the  distribution  before 
noticed,  of  functions  and  localities:  Zeus  retaining  the  ^ther 
and  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  general  presiding  function; 
Poseidon  obtaining  the  sea,  and  administering  subterranean  forces 
generally:  and  Had^s  ruling  the  under-world,  or  region  in  which  the 
half -animated  shadows  of  departed  men  reside. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  Zeus,  his  brothers  and  his  sis- 
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lers,  and  his  and  their  divine  progeny,  wc  find  the  present  gods;  that 
is,  those,  for  the  most  part,  whom  the  Homeric  and  Ilesiodic  Greeks 
recognized  and  worshiped.  The  wives  of  Zeus  were  numerous  as 
well  as  his  offspring.  First  he  married  IMetis,  the  wisest  and  most 
sagacious  of  the  goddesses;  hut  Gaea  and  Uranos  forewarned  him  that 
if  he  permitted  himself  to  have  children  by  her,  they  would  be 
6trouger  tlian  himself  and  dethrone  him.  Accordingly  when  M^tis 
was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  AthSnc^,  he  swallowed  her  up, 
and  her  wisdom  and  sagacity  thus  became  permanently  identified 
with  his  own  being.  His  head  was  subsequently  cut  open,  in  order 
to  make  way  for  the  exit  and  birth  of  the  goddess  Ath^n^.  By  The- 
mis, Zeus  begat  the  Horae;  by  EurynomS,  the  three  Charities  or 
Graces;  by  Mn^mosynS,  the  Muses;  by  Leto  (Latona),  Apollo  and 
Artemis;  and  by  DSm^tSr,  Persephon^.  Last  of  all  he  took  for  his 
wife  H6r6,  who  maintained  permanently  the  dignity  of  queen  of  the 
gods;  by  her  he  had  HSbS,  ArSs,  and  Eileithyia.  Hermes  also  was 
born  to  him  by  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  H^phoestos  was  born  to 
H6re,  according  to  some  accounts  by  Zeus;  according  to  others,  by 
her  own  unaided  generative  force.  He  was  born  lame,  and  H6r§  was 
ashamed  of  him;  she  wished  to  secrete  him  away,  but  he  made  his 
escape  into  the  sea,  and  found  shelter  under  the  maternal  care  of  the 
Nereids,  Thetis,  and  Eurynomd. 

Our  enumeration  of  the  divine  race,  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus, 
will  thus  give  us: 

1.  The  twelve  great  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus — Zeus,  Posei^ 
don,  Apollo,  Args,  Hgphaestos,  Hermes,  HSrg,  Ath^ng,  Artemis, 
Aphrodite,  Hestia,  D^mSt^r. 

2.  An  indefinite  number  of  other  deities,  not  included  among  the 
Olympic,  seemingly  because  the  number  ticelve  was  complete  without 
them,  but  some  of  them  not  inferior  in  power  and  dignity  to  many 
of  the  twelve  :—Had6s,  Helios,  Hekatg,  Dionysos,  Leto,  Diong,  Per^ 
sephon^,  Belong,  Themis,  Bos,  Harmonia,  the  Charities,  the  Muses, 
the  Eileithyiae,  the  Moerse,  the  Oceanids  and  the  Nereids,  Proteus, 
Eidothea,  the  Nymphs,  Leukothea,  Phorkys,  ^olus.  Nemesis,  etc, 

3.  Deities  who  perform  special  services  to  the  greater  gods: — Iris, 
H6be,  the  Horae,  etc. 

4.  Deities  whose  personality  is  more  faintly  and  unsteadily  con- 
ceived:— Ate,  the  Litae,  Eris,  Thanatos,  Hypnos,  Kratos,  Bia,  Ossa, 
etc.  The  same  name  is  here  employed  sometimes  to  designate  the 
person,  sometimes  the  attribute  or  event  not  personified — an  uncon- 
scious transition  of  ideas,  which,  when  consciously  performed,  is  called 
Allegory. 

5. "Monsters,  offspring  of  the  gods: — the  Harpies,  the  Gorgons,  the 
Graeae,  Pegasus,  Chrysaor,  Echidna,  Chimacra,  the  Dragon  of  tlie 
Hesperides,  Cerberus,  Orthros,  Geryon,  the  Lernaean  H3^dra,  tho 
Nemean  lion,  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  Centaurs,  the  Sphinx,  Xan- 
thos  and  Balios,  the  immortal  horses,  etc. 
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From  the  gods  we  slide  down  insensibly,  first  to  heroes,  and  then 
to  men;  but  before  we  proceed  to  this  new  mixture,  it  is  Eecessary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  theogony  generally.  I  have  given  it 
briefly  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogonia,  because  that  poem— 
in  spite  of  great  incoherence  and  confusion,  arising  seemingly  from 
diversity  of  authorship  as  well  as  diversity  of  age — presents  an 
ancient  and  genuine  attempt  to  cast  the  divine  foretime  into  a  sys- 
tematic sequence.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  grand  authoriticB 
in  the  Pagan  world  respecting  theogony.  But  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  nothing  is  found  except  passing  allusions  and  implications; 
and  even  in  the  hymns  (which  were  commonly  believed  in  antiquity 
to  be  the  productions  of  the  same  author  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssej-) 
there  are  only  isolated,  unconnected  narratives  Accordingly  men 
habitually  took  their  information  respecting  their  theogonic  antiqui- 
ties from  the  Hesiodic  poem,  where  it  was  ready  laid  out  before 
them;  and  the  legends  consecrated  in  that  work  acquired  both  an 
extent  of  circulation  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  mitional  faith,  such  as 
independent  legends  could  seldom  or  never  rival.  Moreover  the 
scrupulous  and  sceptical  Pagans,  as  well  as  the  open  assailants  of 
Paganism  in  later  times,  derived  their  subjects  of  attack  from  the 
same  source;  so  that  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  recount  in 
their  naked  simplicity  the  Hesiodic  stories,  in  order  to  know  what 
it  was  that  Plato  deprecated  and  Xenophan^s  denounced.  The  strange 
proceedings  ascribed*to  Uranos,  Kronos,  and  Zeus,  have  been  more 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  ridicule  or  condemnation  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  mythical  world. 

But  though  the  Hesiodic  theogony  passed  as  orthodox  among  the 
later  Pagans,  because  it  stood  before  them  as  the  only  system 
anciently  set  forth  and  easily  accessible,  it  was  evidently  not  the 
only  system  received  at  the  date  of  the  poem  itself.  Homer  kuow^s 
nothing  of  Uranos,  in  the  sense  of  an  arch-god  anterior  to  Kronos. 
Uranos  and  Gaea,  like  Oceanus,  Tethys,  and  Nyx,  are  with  him  great 
and  venerable  gods,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  present  the 
character  of  predecessors  of  Kronos  and  Zeus.  The  Cylopes,  whom 
Hesiod  ranks  as  sons  of  Uranos  and  fabricators  of  thunder,  are  in 
Homer  neither  one  nor  the  other:  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  Iliad  at 
all,  and  in  the  Odyssey  they  are  gross  gigantic  shepherds  and  canni- 
bals, having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Hesiodic  Cyclopes  except 
the  one  round  central  eye.  Of  the  three  Centimanes  enumerated  by 
Hesiod,  Briareiis  only  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, not  as  the  son  of  Uranos,  but  as  the  son  of  Poseidon ;  not  as 
aiding  Zeus  in  his  combat  against  the  Titans,  but  as  rescuing  him  at 
a  critical  moment  from  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  Her^, 
Poseidon,  and  AthenS.  Not  only  is  the  Hesiodic  Uranos  (with  the 
Uranids)  omitted  in  Homer,  but  the  relations  between  Zeus  and  Kro- 
nos are  also  presented  in  a  verj^  different  light.  No  mention  is  made 
of  Kronos  swallowing  his  young  children:  on  the  contrary,  Zeu£  is 
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the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  instead  of  the  youngest,  and  the 
children  of  Kronos  live  with  him  and  Rhea:  there  the  stolen  inter- 
course between  Zeus  and  H6r6  first  takes  place  witliout  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  their  parents.  When  Zeus  puts  Kronos  down  into  Tartarus, 
Rhea  consigns  her  daughter  H6rg  to  the  care  of  Oceauus:  no  notice 
do  we  find  of  any  terrific  battle  with  the  Titans  as  accompanying 
that  event.  Kronos,  lapetos,  and  the  remaining  Titans  are  down 
in  Tartarus,  in  the  lowest  depths  under  the  earth,  far  removed  from 
the  genial  rays  of  Helios;  but  they  are  still  powerful  and  venerable, 
and  Hypnos  makes  HSrg  swear  an  oath  in  their  name,  as  the  most 
inviolable  that  he  can  think  of. 

in  Homer,  then,  we  find  nothing  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  Zeus 
thrust  his  father  Kronos,  together  with  the  remaining  Titans,  into 
Tartarus ;  an  event  to  which  he  affords  us  a  tolerable  parallel  in  cer- 
tain occurrences  even  under  the  presidency  of  Zeus  himself.  For 
the  other  gods  make  more  than  one  rebellious  attempt  against  Zeus, 
and  are  only  put  down,  partly  by  his  unparalleled  strength,  partly 
by  the  presence  of  his  ally,  the  Centimane  Briareus.  Kronos,  like 
Laertes  orPSleus,  has  become  old,  and  has  been  supplanted  by  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own.  The  Homeric  epic  treats  Zeus  as  present, 
and  like  all  the  interesting  heroic  characters,  a  father  must  be  assigned 
to  him:  tiiat  father  has  once  been  the  chief  of  the  Titans,  but  ha^ 
been  superseded  and  put  down  into  Tartarus  along  with  the  latter, 
so  soon  as  Zeus  and  the  superior  breed  of  the  Olympic  gods  acquired 
their  full  deyelopment. 

That  antithesis  between  Zeus  and  Kronos — between  the  Olympic 
gods  and  the  Titans — which  Homer  has  thus  briefly  brought  to  view, 
Hesiod  has  amplified  into  a  theogony,  with  many  things  new,  and 
some  things  contradictory  to  his  predecessor;  while  EumSlus  or 
Arktinus  in  the  poem  called  Titanomachia  (now  lost)  also  adopted  it 
as  their  special  subject.  As  Stasinus,  Arktinus,  Lesch^s,  and  others, 
enlarged  the  Legend  of  Troy  by  composing  poems  relating  to  a  sup- 
posed time  anterior  to  the  commencement,  or  subsequent  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Hiad, — as  other  poets  recounted  adventures  of 
Odysseus  subsequent  to  his  landing  in  Ithaka, — so  Hesiod  enlarged 
and  systematized,  at  the  same  time  that  he  corrupted,  the  skeleton 
theogony  which  we  find  briefly  indicated  in  Homer.  There  is  vio- 
lence and  rudeness  in  the  Homeric  gods,  but  the  great  genius  of 
Grecian  epic  is  no  way  accountable  for  the  stories  of  Uranos  and 
Kronos, — the  standing  reproach  against  Pagan  legendary  narrative. 

How  far  these  stories  are  the  invention  of  Hesiod  himself  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  They  bring  us  down  to  a  cast  of  fancy  more 
coarse  and  indelicate  than  the  Homeric,  and  more  nearly  resembling 
some  of  the  holy  chapters  {lepoi  Xoyoi)  of  the  more  recent  mysteries, 
such  (for  example)  as  the  tale  of  Dionysos  Zagreus.  There  is  evi- 
dence in  the  theogony  itself  that  the  author  was  acquainted  with 
local  legends  current  both  at  KrSte  and  at  Delphi;  for  he  mentions 
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both  the  mountain-cave  in  Krete  wherein  the  new-born  Zeus  was 
liidden,  and  the  stone  near  the  Delphian  temple — the  identical  stone 
which  Kronos  had  swallowed — "placed  by  Zeus  himself  as  a  sign 
and  wonder  to  mortal  men."  Both  these  two  monuments,  which  the 
poet  expressly  refers  to,  and  had  i)robably  seen,  imply  a  whole  train 
of  accessory  and  explanatory  local  legends — current  probably  among 
the  priests  of  Krete  and  Delphi,  between  which  places,  in  ancient 
times,  there  was  an  intimate  religious  connection.  And  we  may 
trace  further  in  the  poem — that  which  would  be  the  natural  feeling 
of  Kretan  worshipers  of  Zeus — an  effort  to  make  out  that  Zeus 
was  justified  in  his  aggression  on  Kronos,  by  the  conduct  of 
Kronos  himself  both  toward  his  father  and  toward  his  children: 
the  treatment  of  Kronos  by  Zeus  appears  in  llesiod  as  the  retribu- 
tion foretold  and  threatened  by  the  mutilated  Uranos  against  the 
son  who  had  outraged  him.  In  fact,  the  relations  of  Uranos  and 
Gsea  are  in  almost  all  their  particulars  a  mere  copy  and  duplica- 
tion of  those  between  Kronos  and  Rhea,  differing  only  in  the  mode 
whereby  the  final  catastrophe  is  brought  about.  Now  castration 
W'as  a  practice  thoroughly  abhorrent  both  to  the  feelings  and  to 
the  customs  of  Greece;  but  it  was  seen  with  melancholy  frequency 
in  the  domestic  life  as  well  as  in  the  religious  worship  of  Phrygia 
and  other  parts  of  Asia;  and  it  even  became  the  special  qualification 
of  a  priest  of  the  Great  Mother  Cybel^,  as  well  as  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  The  employment  of  the  sickle  ascribed  to  Kronos  seems 
to  be  the  product  of  an  imagination  familiar  with  the  Asiatic  worship 
and  legends,  which  were  connected  with  and  partially  resembled 
the  Kretan.  And  this  deduction  becomes  the  more  probable  when 
we  connect  it  with  the  first  genesis  of  iron,  which  Hesiod  mentions 
to  have  been  produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  fabricating  the 
fatal  sickle ;  for  metallurg}^  finds  a  place  in  the  early  legends  both  of 
the  Trojan  and  of  the  Kretan  Ida,  and  the  three  Idaean  Dactyls,  the 
legendary  inventors  of  it,  are  assigned  sometimes  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other. 

As  Hesiod  had  extended  the  Homeric  series  of  gods  by  prefixing 
the  dynasty  of  Uranos  to  that  of  Kronos,  so  the  Orphic  theogony 
lengthened  it  still  further.  First  came  Chronos,  or  Time,  as  a  per- 
son, after  him  ^ther  and  Chaos,  out  of  whom  Chronos  produced  the 
vast  mundane  egg.  Hence  emerged  in  process  of  time  the  fii*st-born 
god  Phanes,  or  M^tis,  or  Herikapseos,  a  person  of  double  sex,  who 
first  generated  the  Kosmos,  or  mundane  system,  and  who  carried 
within  him  the  seed  of  the  gods.  He  gave  birth  to  Nyx,  by  whom 
he  begat  Uranos  and  Gaea ;  as  well  as  to  Helios  and  SelSng. 

From  Uranos  and  Gsea  sprang  the  three  Moerae,  or  Fates,  the  three 
Centimanes,  and  the  three  Cyclopes:  these  latter  were  cast  by  Uranos 
into  Tartarus,  under  the  foreboding  that  they  would  rob  him  of  his 
dominion.  In  revenge  for  this  maltreatment  of  her  sons,  Gaea  pro- 
duced of  herself  the  fourteen  Titans,  seven  male  and  seven  female :  the 
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former  were  Koeos,  Krios,  Phorkys,  Kronos,  Oceanii?,  Hj^^erion,  and 
lapetos;  the  latter  were  Themis/Tethys,  Mnemosyne,  Theia,  Di6n6, 
Phcebe,  and  Khea.  They  received  tlie  name  of  Titans  because  tliey 
avenged  upon  Uranos  the  expulsion  of  their  elder  brothers.  Six  of 
the  Titans,  headed  by  Kronos,  the  most  powerful  of  them  all,  con- 
spiring against  Uranos,  castrated  and  dethroned  him:  Oceanus  alone 
stood  aloof  and  took  no  part  in  the  aggression.  Kronos  assumed  the 
government,  and  fixed  his  seat  on  Olympus;  while  Oceanus  remained 
apart,  niaster  of  his  own  divine  stream.  The  reign  of  Kronos  was  a 
period  of  tranquillity  and  happiness,  as  well  as  of  extraordinary 
longevity  and  vigor. 

Kronos  and  Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  and  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  concealment  and  escape  of  the  infant  Zeus,  and  the  swallowing 
of  the  stone  by  Kronos,  are  given  in  ths  Orphic  theogony  substan- 
tially in  the  same  manner  as  by  Hesiod,  only  in  a  style  less  simple 
and  more  mysticized.  Zeus  is  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Nyx,  the  seat 
of  Phanes  himself,  along  with  Eide  and  Adrasteia,  who  nurse  and 
preserve  him,  while  the  armed  dance  and  sonorous  instruments  of 
the  Kuretes  prevent  his  infant  cries  from  reaching  the  ears  of  Kronos. 
When  grown  up,  he  lays  a  snare  for  his  father,  intoxicates  him  with 
honey,  and  having  surprised  him  in  the  depth  of  sleep,  enchains  and 
castrates  him.  Thus  exalted  to  the  supreme  mastery,  he  swallowed 
and  absorbed  into  himself  Metis,  or  Phanes,  with  all  the  pre-existing 
elements  of  things,  and  then  generated  all  things  anew  out  of  his  own 
being  and  conformably  to  his  own  divine  ideas.  So  scanty  are  the 
remains  of  this  system,  that  we  find  it  difticult  to  trace  individually 
the  gods  and  goddesses  sprung  from  Zeus  beyond  Apollo,  Dionysos, 
and  Persephone — the  latter  being  confounded  with  Artemis^and 
Hekate. 

But  there  is  one  new  personage  begotten  by  Zeus,  who  stands  pre- 
eminently marked  in  the  Orphic  theogony,  and  whose  adventures 
constitute  one  of  its  peculiar  features,  Zagreus,  "the  horned  child," 
is  the  son  of  Zeus  by  his  own  daughter  Persephone :  he  is  the  favor- 
ite of  his  father,  a  child  of  magnificent  promise,  and  predestined,  if 
he  grow  up,  to  succeed  to  supreme  dominion,  as  well  as  to  the  hand- 
ling of  the  thunderbolt.  He  is  seated,  whilst  an  infant,  on  the  throne 
beside  Zeus,  guarded  b}^  Apollo  and  the  KurSt^s.  But  the  jealous 
Here  intercepts  his  career,  and  incites  the  Titans  against  him,  who, 
having  first  smeared  tlieir  faces  with  plaster,  approach  him  on  the 
throne,  tempt  his  childish  fancy  with  playthings,  and  kill  him  with 
a  sword  while  he  is  contemplating  his  face  in  a  mirror.  They  then 
cut  up  his  body  and  boil  it  in  a  caldron,  leaving  only  the  heart, 
which  is  picked  up  by  Athene  and  carried  to  Zeus,  who  in  his  wrath 
strikes  down  the  Titans  with  thunder  into  Tartarus;  whilst  Apollo 
is  directed  to  collect  the  remains  of  Zagreus  and  bury  them  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  The  heart  is  given  to  Semele,  and  Zag- 
reus is  born  again  from  her  under  the  form  of  Dionysos. 
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Such  is  the  tissue  of  violent  fancies  comprehended  under  the  title 
of  the  Orphic  theogony,  and  read  as  sucli,  it  appears,  by  Plato, 
IsokratSs,  and  Aristotle.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  based  upon  the 
Ilesiodic  theogony,  but,  according  to  the  general  expansive  tendency 
of  Grecian  legend,  much  new  matter  is  added:  Zeus  has  in  Homer 
one  predecessor,  in  Hesiod  two,  and  in  Orpheus  four. 

The  Hesiodic  theogony,  though  later  in  date  than  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  was  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  what  may  ])e  called 
Grecian  history,  and  certainly  of  an  age  earlier  than  700  B.C.  It 
appears  to  have  been  widely  circulated  in  Greece,  and  being  at  once 
ancient  and  short,  the  general  public  consulted  it  as  their  principal 
source  of  information  respecting  divine  antiquity.  The  Orphic 
Theogony  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and  contains  the  Hesiodic  ideas 
and  persons,  enlarged  and  mystically  disguised.  Its  vein  of  inven- 
tion w^as  less  popular,  adapted  more  to  the  contemplation  of  a  sect 
specially  prepared  than  to  the  taste  of  a  casual  audience.  And  it 
appears  accordingly  to  have  obtained  currency  chiefly  among  purely 
speculative  men.  Among  the  majority  of  these  latter,  however,  it 
acquired  greater  veneration,  and  above  all  was  supposed  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Ilesiodic.  The  belief  in  its  superior 
antiquity  (disallow^ed  by  Herodotus,  and  seemingly  also  by  Aristotle), 
as  well  as  the  respect  for  its  contents,  increased  during  the  Alexan- 
drine age  and  through  the  declining  centuries  of  Paganism,  reaching 
its  maximum  among  the  New-Platonists  of  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  Both  the  Christian  assailants,  as  well  as  the 
defenders  of  Paganism,  treated  it  as  the  most  ancient  and  venerable 
summary  of  the  Grecian  faith.  Orpheus  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  as 
the  harper  and  companion  of  the  Argonautic  maritime  heroes:  Or- 
pheus and  j\[us8BUS,  as  w-ell  as  Pamphos  and  Olen,  the  great  supposed 
authors  of  theogonic,  mystical,  oracular,  and  prophetic  verses  and 
hymns,  were  generally  considered  by  literary  Greeks  as  older  than 
either  Hesiod  or  Homer.  And  such  was  also  the  common  opinion 
of  modern  scholars  until  a  period  comparatively  recent.  But  it  has 
now  been  shown,  on  sufficient  ground,  that  the  compositions  which 
passed  under  these  names  emanate  for  the  most  part  from  poets  of 
the  Alexandrine  age,  and  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era;  and  that 
even  the  earliest  among  them,  which  served  as  the  stock  on  which 
the  latter  additions  were  engrafted,  belong  to  a  period  far  more 
recent  than  Hesiod:  probably  to  the  century  preceding  Onomakritus 
(B.C.  610^510).  It  seems,  however,  certain  that  both  Orpheus  and 
Mnsaeus  were  names  of  established  reputation  at  the  time  when 
Onomakritus  flourished;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pausanias  that 
the  latter  w^as  himself  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic myth  of  the  Orphic  theogony — the  discerption  of  Zagreus 
by  the  Titans,  and  his  resurrection  as  Dionysos. 

The  names  of  Orpheus  and  Musgeus  (as  well  as  that  of  Pythagoras, 
looking  at  one  side  of  his  character)  represent  facts  of  importance  in 
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the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind — the  griuhial  influx  of  Thracian, 
Phrvuian,  and  Egyptian  religious  ceremonies  and  feelings,  and  tlie 
increasing  diffusion  of  special  mysteries,  schemes  for  religious  puri- 
fication, and  orgies  (I  venture  to  anglicize  the  Greek  word,  which 
contains  in  its  original  meaning  no  implication  of  the  ideas  of  excess 
to  which  it  was  afterwards  diverted),  in  lionor  of  some  particular 
god — distinct  both  from  the  public  solemnities  and  from  the  gentile 
solemnities  of  primitive  Greece, — celebrated  apart  from  the  citizens 
generalh',  and  approacliable  only  through  a  certain  course  of  prep- 
aration and  initiation — sometimes  even  forbidden  to  be  talked  of  in 
the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  under  the  severest  threats  of  divine 
judgment.  Occasionally  such  voluntary  combinations  assumed  the 
form  of  permanent  brotherhoods,  bound  together  by  periodical 
solemnities  as  well  as  by  vows  of  an  ascetic  character.  Thus  the 
Orphic  life  (as  it  w^as  called),  or  regulation  of  the  Orphic  brother- 
hood, among  other  injunctions,  partly  arbitrary  and  partly  abstinent, 
forbade  animal  food  universally,  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  use 
of  woolen  clothing.  The  great  religious  and  political  fraternity  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  which  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  condition  of  the 
Italian  cities,  was  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  this  general 
tendency,  which  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  simple,  open- 
hearted,  and  demonstrative  worship  of  the  Homeric  Greeks. 

Festivals  at  seed-time  and  harvest — at  the  vintage  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  wine — were  doubtless  coeval  with  the  earliest  habits 
of  the  Greeks;  the  latter  being  a  period  of  unusual  joviality.  Yet  ia 
the  Homeric  poems,  Dionysos  and  Demeter,  the  patrons  of  the  vine- 
yard and  the  cornfield,  are  seldom  mentioned,  and  decidedly  occupy 
iltle  place  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  as  compared  with  the  other 
gods:  nor  are  they  of  any  conspicuous  importance  even  in  the 
Hesiodic  theogony.  But  during  the  interval  between  Hesiod  and 
Onomakritus,  the  revolution  in  the  religious  mind  of  Greece  was 
snch  as  to  place  both  these  deities  in  the  front  rank.  According  to 
the  Orphic  doctrine,  Zagreus,  son  of  Persephon^,  is  destined  to  be 
the  successor  of  Zeus;  and  although  the  violence  of  the  Titans  inter- 
cepts this  lot,  yet  even  when  he  rises  again  from  his  discerption 
under  the  name  of  Dionysos,  he  is  the  colleague  and  coequal  of  his 
divine  father. 

This  remarkable  change,  occurring  as  it  did  during  the  sixth  and 
a  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  may  be  traced 
to  the  influence  of  communication  with  Egypt  (which  only  became 
fully  open  to  the  Greeks  about  B.C.  660),  as  well  as  with  Thrace, 
Phrygia,  and  Lydia.  From  hence  new  religious  ideas  and  feelings 
were  introduced,  which  chiefly  attached  themselves  to  the  characters 
of  Dionj^sos  and  Demeter.  The  Greeks  identified^  these  two  deities 
with  the  great  Egyptian  Osiris  and  Isis,  so  that  what  was  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  two  latter  naturally  fell  to  their 
equivalents  in  the  Grecian  system.  ]Moreover  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
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(under  what  name  cannot  be  certainly  made  out)  was  indigenous  in 
Thrace,  as  that  of  the  Great  Mother  was  iu  Phrygia,  and  in  L3'dia — 
together  with  those  violent  ecstasies  and  manifestations  of  temporary 
frenzy,  and  that  clashing  of  noisy  instruments  which  we  find  after- 
ward characterizing  it  in  Greece.  The  great  masters  of  the  pipe — 
as  well  as  the  dithyramb,  and  indeed  the  wdiolc  musical  system 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  which  contrasted  so  point- 
edly with  the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  Pa^an  addressed  to  Apollo — 
were  all  originally  Phrygian, 

From  all  these  various  countries,  novelties,  unknown  to  the  Ho- 
meric men,  found  their  way  into  the  Grecian  worship:  and  there  is 
one  among  them  which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed,  because  it 
marks  the  generation  of  the  new  class  of  ideas  in  their  theology. 
Homer  mentions  many  persons  guilty  of  private  or  involuntary 
homicide,  and  compelled  either  to  go  into  exile  or  to  make  pecuniary 
satisfaction;  but  he  never  once  describes  any  of  them  to  have  either 
received  or  required  purification  for  the  crime.  Now  in  the  times 
subsequent  to  Homer,  purification  for  homicide  comes  to  be  consid- 
ered as  indispensable:  the  guilty  fjerson  is  regarded  as  unfit  for  the 
society  of  man  or  the  worship  of  the  gods  until  he  has  received  it, 
and  special  ceremonies  are  prescribed  whereby  it  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ceremony  of  purification  was  the 
same  among  the  Lydians  and  among  the  Greeks:  we  know  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the*  early  religion  of  the  latter,  and  we  may  per- 
haps reasonably  suspect  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the  former.  The 
oldest  instance  known  to  us  of  expiation  for  homicide  was  contained 
in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Milesian  Arktinus,  wherein  Achilles  is  puri- 
fied b}'  Odysseus  for  the  murder  of  Thersiles:  several  others  occurred 
in  the  later  or  Hesiodic  epic — Herakles,  Peieus,  Bellerophon,  Alk- 
maeon,  Amphiktyon,  Poemander,  Triopas, — from  whence  they  proba- 
bly passed  through  the  hands  of  the  logographers  to  Apollodorus, 
Diodorus,  and  others.  The  purification  of  the  murderer  was  origi- 
nally operated,  not  by  the  hands  of  any  priest  or  specially  sanctified 
man,  but  by  those  of  a  chief  or  king,  w^ho  goes  through  the  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  the  manner  recounted  by  Herodotus  in  his 
pathetic  narrative  respecting  Croesus  and  Adrastus. 

The  idea  of  a  special  taint  of  crime,  and  of  the  necessity  as  well  as 
the  sufficiency  of  prescribed  religious  ceremonies  as  a  means  of 
removing  it,  appears  thus  to  have  got  footing  in  Grecian  practice 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  The  peculiar  rites  or  orgies,  com- 
posed or  put  together  by  Onomakritus,  Methapus,  and  other  men  of 
more  than  the  ordinary  piety,  were  founded  upon  a  similar  mode  of 
thinking  and  adapted  to  the  same  mental  exigencies.  They  were  vol- 
untarily religious  manifestations,  superinduced  upon  the  old  public 
sacrifices  of  the  king  or  chiefs  on  behalf  of  the  whole  society,  and  of 
the  father  on  his  own  family  hearth.  They  marked  out  the  details 
of  divine  service  proper  to  appease  or  gratify  the  ^od  to  whom  they 
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were  addressed,  and  to  procure  for  tlie  believers  who  went  through 
them  his  blessings  and  protection  here  or  hereafter — the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  divine  service  in  all  its  specialty  was  held  necessary, 
and  thus  the  priests  or  hierophants,  who  alone  were  familiar  with 
the  ritual,  acquired  a  commanding  position.  Generally  speaking, 
these  peculiar  orgies  obtained  their  admission  and  their  influence  at 
periods  of  distress,  disease,  public  calamity  and  danger,  or  religious 
terror  and  despondency,  which  appear  to  have  been  but  too  frequent 
in  their  occurrence. 

The  minds  of  men  were  prone  to  the  belief  that  what  they  were  suf- 
fering arose  from  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the  gods,  and  as  they 
found  that  the  ordinary  sacrifices  and  worship  were  insufficient  for 
their  protection,  so  they  grasped  at  new  suggestions  proposed  to 
them  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  divine  favor.  Such  suggestions 
were  more  usually  copied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  relig- 
ious rites  of  some  foreign  locality,  or  from  some  other  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  world;  and  in  this  manner  many  new  sects  or  voluntary 
religious  fraternities,  promising  to  relieve  the  troubled  conscience 
and  to  reconcile  the  sick  or  suffering  with  the  offended  gods,  acquired 
permanent  establishm.ent  as  well  as  considerable  influence.  _  They 
were  generally  under  the  superintendence  of  hereditary  families  of 
priests,  who  imparted  the  rites  of  confirmation  and  purification  to 
communicants  generally;  no  one  who  went  through  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  being  excluded.  In  many  cases  such  ceremonies  fell  into 
the  hands  of  jugglers,  who  volunteered  their  services  to  wealthy  men, 
and  degraded  their  profession  as  well  by  obtrusive  venality  as  by 
extravagant  promises.  Sometimes  the  price  was  lowered  to  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  poor  and  even  of  slaves.  But  the  wide  diffusion, 
and  the  number  of  voluntary  communicants  of  these  solemnities, 
proves  how  much  they  fell  in  with  the  feeling  of  the  time  and  how 
much  respect  they  enjoyed — a  respect  which  the  more  conspicuous 
establishments,  such  as  Eleusis  and  Samothrace,  maintained  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  And  the  visit  of  the  Kretan  Epimenid^s  to  Athens— 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  at  a  season  of  the  most  serious  disquietude  and 
dread  of  having  offended  the  gods — illustrates  the  tranquillizing  effect 
of  new  orgies  and  rites  of  absolution,  when  enjoined  by  a  man  stand- 
ing high  in  the  favor  of  the  gods  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
The  supposed  Erythraean  sibyl,  and  the  earliest  collection  of  sibylline 
prophecies,  afterward  so  much  multiplied  and  interpolated,  and 
referred  (according  to  Grecian  custom)  to  an  age  even  earlier  than 
Homer,  appear  to  belong  to  a  date  not  long  posterior  to  Epimenid^s, 
Other  oracular  verses,  such  as  those  of  Bakis,  were  treasured  up  in 
Atliens  and  oMier  cities:  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
was  fertile  in  these  kinds  of  religious  manifestations. 

Among  the  special  rites  and  orgies  of  the  character  just  described, 
those  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  Pan-Hellenic  reputation  were 
attached  to  the  Id»an  Zeus  in  Krete,  to  D§mgt§r  at  Eleusis,  to  the 
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Kabeiri  in  Samothrace,  and  to  Dionysos  at  Delphi  and  Thebes.  That 
the^  were  all  to  a  great  degree  analogous  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
"which  they  unconsciously  run  together  and  become  confused  in  the 
minds  of  various  authors.  The  ancient  inquirers  themselves  were 
unable  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  we  must  be  content  to 
submit  to  the  like  ignorance.  But  we  see  enough  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
general  fact,  that  during  the  century  and  a  half  which  elapsed 
between  the  opening  of  i^gypt  to  the  Greeks  and  the  commencement 
of  their  struggle  with  the  Persian  kings,  the  old  religion  was  largely 
adulterated  by  importations  from  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace. 
The  rites  grew  to  be  more  furious  and  ecstatic,  exhibiting  the  utmost 
excitement,  bodily  as  well  as  mental :  the  legends  became  at  once 
more  coarse,  more  tragical,  and  less  pathetic.  The  manifestations  of 
this  frenzy  were  strongest  among  the  women,  whose  religious  sus- 
ceptibilities were  often  found  extremely  unmanageable,  and  who  had 
everywhere  congregative  occasional  ceremonies, of  their  own,  apart 
from  the  men — indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  colonists,  especially  of  tlie 
Asiatic  colonists,  the  women  had  been  originally  women  of  the  coun- 
try, and  as  such  retained  to  a  great  degree  their  non-Hellenic  man- 
ners and  feelings.  The  god  Dionysos,  whom  the  legends  described 
as  clothed  in  feminine  attire,  and  leading  a  troop  of  frenzied  womea, 
inspired  a  temporary  ecstasy.  Those  who  resisted  the  inspiration, 
being  disposed  to  disobey  his  will,  were  punished  either  by  particular 
judgments,  or  by  mental  terrors;  wiiile  those  who  gave  full  loose  to 
the  feeling,  in  the  appropriate  season  and  with  the  received  solem- 
nities, satisfied  his  exigencies,  and  believed  themselves  to  have  pro- 
cured immunity  from  such  disquietudes  for  the  future.  Crowds  of 
women,  clothed  with  fawn-skins  and  bearing  the  sanctified  thyrsus., 
flocked  to  the  solitudes  of  Parnassus,  or  Kithasrou,  or  Taygetus, 
during  the  consecrated  triennial  period,  passed  the  night  there  with 
torches,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  demonstrations  of  frantic 
excitement,  with  dancing  and  clamorous  invocation  of  the  god.  They 
were  said  to  tear  animals  limb  from  limb,  to  devour  the  raw  flesh, 
and  to  cut  themselves  without  feeling  the  wound.  The  men  yielded 
to  a  similar  impulse  by  noisy  revels  in  the  streets,  sounding  the  cym- 
bals and  tambourine,  and  carrying  the  image  of  the  god  in  proces- 
sion. It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  Athenian  women  never 
practiced  these  periodical  mountain  excursions,  so  common  among 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks;  they  had  their  feminine  solemnities  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  mournful  in  their  character  and  accompanied  with 
fasting,  and  their  separate  congregations  at  the  temples  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  without  any  extreme  or  unseemly  demonstrations.  The 
state  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  in  the  city  of  Athens,  was  celebrated 
with  dramatic  entertainments,  and  the  once  rich  harvest  of  Athenian 
tragedy  and  comedy  was  thrown  up  under  its  auspices.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  Kur^tes  in  Kr^te,  originally  armed  dances  in  honor  of 
the  Idaean  Zeus,  seem  also  to  have  borrowed  from  Asia  so  much  of 
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fury,  of  sclf-iufliction,  and  of  mysticism,  that  they  became  at  last 
inextricably  confounded  with  the  Phrygian  Korybantes,  or  worshij)- 
ers  of  the  Great  Mother;  though  it  appears  that  Grecian  reserve 
always  stopped  short  of  the  irreparable  self-mutilation  of  Atj's, 

The  influence  of  the  Thraciau  religion  upon  that  of  the  Greeks 
cannot  be  traced  in  detail,  but  the  ceremonies  contained  in  it  were  of 
a  violent  and  tierce  character,  like  the  Phrygiaji,  and  acted  upon 
Hellas  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  latter.  And  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  Egyptian  religion,  Avhicli  was  in  this  case  the  more 
operative,  inasmuch  as  all  the  intellectual  Greeks  were  naturally 
attracted  to  go  and  visit  the  wonders  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile:  the 
powerful  effect  produced  upon  them  is  attested  b}'  many  evidences, 
but  especially  by  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus.  Now  the 
Egyptian  ceremonies  were  at  once  more  licentious,  and  more  profuse 
in  the  outpouring  both  of  joy  and  sorrow  thnn  the  Greek:  but  a  still 
greater  difference  sprang  from  the  extraordinary  power,  separate 
mode  of  life,  minute  observances,  and  elaborate  organization  of  the 
priesthood.  The  ceremonies  of  Eg3^pt  were  multitudinous,  but  the 
legends  concerning  them  were  framed  by  the  priest,  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  seemingly,  known  to  the  priests  alone :  at  least  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  publicly  talked  of,  even  by  pious  men.  They 
were  "holy  stories,"  which  it  was  sacrilege  publicly  to  mention,  and 
which  from  this  ver}'  prohibition  only  took  firmer  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greek  visitors  who  heard  them.  And  thus  the  element  of 
secrecy  and  mystic  silence — foreign  to  Homer  and  only  faintly 
glanced  at  in  Hesiod — if  it  was  not  originally  derived  from  Egypt, 
at  least  received  from  thence  its  greatest  stimulus  and  diffusion. 
The  character  of  the  legends  themselves  was  naturally  affected  by 
this  change  f^om  publicity  to  secrecy:  the  secrets  when  revealed 
would  be  such  as  to  justify  by  their  own  tenor  the  interdict  on  pub- 
lic divulgation:  instead  of  being  adapted,  like  the  Homeric  mythe, 
to  the  universal  sympathies  and  hearty  interest  of  a  crowed  of  hearers, 
they  would  derive  their  impressiveness  from  the  tragical,  mournful, 
extravagant,  or  terror-striking  character  of  the  incidents.  Such  a 
tendency,  which  appears  explicable  and  probable  even  on  general 
grounds,  was  in  this  particular  case  rendered  still  more  certain  by 
the  coarse  taste  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  That  any  recondite  doc- 
trine, religious  or  philosophical,  was  attached  to  the  mysteries  or 
contained  in  the  holy  stories,  has  never  been  shown,  and  is  improba- 
ble, though  the  affirmative  has  been  asserted  by  learned  men. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  worship  and  ceremonies 
of  Diouysos  generally  were  derived  b}'  the  Greeks  from  Egypt, 
brought  over  by  Kadmus,  and  taught  %  him  to  Melampus.  And 
the  latter  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  as  having  cured  the 
daughters  of  Pro^tus  of  the  mental  distemper,  with  which  they  had 
been  smitten  by  Diouysos  for  rejecting  his  ritual.  He  cured  them 
by  introducing  the  Bacchic  dance  and  fanatical  excitement:  this 
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mythical  incident  ii5  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  Dionysiac  solem- 
nities  presented  in  ihc  same  character  as  tliey  bear  in  Euripides. 
It  Is  the  general  tendency  of  Herodotus  to  apply  the  theory  of  deri- 
vation from  Egypt  far  too  extensively  to  Grecian  institutions:  the 
orgies  of  Dionysos  were  not  originally  borrowed  from  thence,  though 
they  may  have  been  much  modified  by  connection  with  Egypt  as 
well  as  with  Asia.  The  remarkable  mythe  composed  by  Onoma- 
kritus  respecting  the  dismemberment  of  Zagreus  was  founded  upon 
an  Egyptian  tale  very  similar  respecting  the  body  of  Osiris,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  identical  witli  Dionysos.  Nor  was  it  unsuitable  to 
the  reckless  fury  of  the  Bacchanals  during  their  state  of  temporary 
excitement,  which  found  a  still  more  awful  expression  in  the  mythe 
of  Pentheus, — torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  mother  Agave  at  the  head 
of  her  companions  in  the  ceremony,  as  an  intruder  upon  the  feminine 
rites,  as  well  as  a  scoffer  at  the  god.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  (the 
authenticity  of  which  has  been  contested,  but  even  as  an  interpola- 
tion it  must  be  old)  also  recounts  how  Lykurgus  was  struck  blind 
by  Zeus,  for  having  chased  away  with  a  whip,  "the  nurses  of  the 
m.ad  Dionysos,"  and  for  having  frightened  the  god  himself  into  the 
sea  to  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  Thetis:  while  the  fact  that  Dionysos 
is  so  frequently  represented  in  his  mj^thes  as  encountering  opposition 
and  punishing  the  refractor}',  seems  to  indicate  that  his  worship 
under  its  ecstatic  form  was  a  late  phenomenon  and  introduced  not 
without  difficulty.  The  mythical  Thracian  Orpheus  was  attached  as 
Eponymos  to  a  new  sect,  who  seem  to  have  celebrated  the  ceremonies 
of  Dionysos  with  peculiar  care,  minuteness,  and  fervor,  besides 
observing  various  rules  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  that  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  Pythagorean, 
were  borrowed  from  Egypt.  But  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not, 
the  Orphic  brotherhood  is  itself  both  an  evidence,  and  a  cause,  of 
the  increased  importance  of  the  worship  of  Dion5^sos,  which  indeed 
is  attested  by  the  great  dramatic  poets  of  Athens. 

Tlie  Homeric  hymns  present  to  us,  however,  the  religious  ideas 
and  legends  of  the  Greeks  at  an  earlier  period,  when  the  enthusiastic 
and  mystic  tendencies  had  not  yet  acquired  their  full  development. 
Though  not  referable  to  the  same  age  or  to  the  same  author  as  either 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  they  do  to  a  certain  extent  continue  the  same 
stream  of  feeling,  and  the  snme  mythical  tone  and  coloring,  as  these 
poems — manifesting  but  little  evidence  of  Egyptian,  Asiatic,  or 
Thracian  adulterations.  The  difference  is  striking  between  the  god 
Dionysos  as  he  appears  in  the  Homeric  hj^mn  and  in  the  Bacchae  of 
Euripides.  The  hymnographer  describes  him  as  standing  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  and  richly  clothed  youth,  when 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  suddenly  approach;  they  seize  and  bind  him  and 
drag  him  on  board  their  vessel.  But  the  bonds  which  they  employ 
burst  spontaneously,  and  leave  the  god  free.  The  steersman,  per- 
ceiving this  with  affright,  points  out  to  his  companions  that  they  have 
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unwittingly  laid  Lands  on  a  god, — perhaps  Zeus  himself,  or  Apollo, 
or  Poseidon.  lie  conjures  them  to  desist,  and  to  replace  Dionysoa 
respectfully  on  the  shore,  lest  in  his  wrath  he  should  visit  the  ship 
with  wind  and  liurricane:  but  the  crew  deride  his  scruples,  and 
Dionysos  is  carried  prisoner  out  to  sea  with  the  ship  under  full  sail. 
Miraculous  circumstances  soon  attest  both  his  presence  and  his  power. 
Sweet-scented  wine  is  seen  to  flow  spontaneously  about  the  ship,  the 
sail  and  mast  appear  adorned  with  vine  and  ivy-leaves,  and  the  oar- 
pegs  with  garlands.  The  terrified  crew  now  too  late  entreat  the 
helmsman  to  steer  his  course  for  the  shore,  and  crowd  round  him 
for  protection  on  the  poop.  But  their  destruction  is  at  hand: 
Dionysos  assumes  the  form  of  a  lion — a  bear  is  seen  standing  near 
him — this  bear  rushes  with  a  loud  roar  upon  the  captain,  while  the 
crew  leap  overboard  in  their  agony  of  fright,  and  are  changed  into 
dolphins.  There  remains  none  but  the  discreet  and  pious  steersman, 
to  whom  Dionysos  addresses  words  of  affectionate  encouragement, 
revealing  his  name,  parentage,  and  dignity. 

This  hymn,  perhaps  produced  at  the  Naxian  festival  of  Dionysos, 
and  earlier  than  the  time  when  the  dithyrambic  chorus  became  the 
established  mode  of  singing  the  praise  and  glory  of  that  god,  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  of  the  Bacchic  Teletae, 
or  special  rites  which  the  Bacchfe  of  Euripides  so  abundantly  extol 
— rites  introduced  from  Asia  by  Dionysos  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
thiasus  or  troop  of  enthusiastic  women — inflaming  with  temporary 
frenzy  the  minds  ©f  the  women  of  Thebes — not  communicable  except 
to  those  wlio  approach  as  pious  worshipers — and  followed  by  the 
most  tragical  results  to  all  tliose  who  fight  against  the  god.  The 
Bacchic  Teletae,  and  the  Bacchic  feminine  frenzy,  were  importations 
from  abroad,  as  Euripides  represents  them,  engrafted  upon  the  jovi- 
ality of  the  primitive  Greek  Diouysia;  they  were  borrowed,  in  all 
probabilit3%  from  more  than  one  source,  and  introduced  through 
more  than  one  channel,  the  Orphic  life  or  brotherhood  being  one  of 
the  varieties.  Strabo  ascribes  to  this  latter  a  Thracian  original,  con- 
sidering Orpheus,  Musceus,  and  Eumolpus  as  having  been  all  Thra- 
ciaus.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  the 
two  distinct  and  even  conflicting  ideas  of  Dionysos  come  alternately 
forward;  sometimes  the  old  Grecian  idea  of  the  jollj'and  exhilarating 
god  of  wine — but  more  frequently  the  recent  and  important  idea  of 
the  terrific  and  irresistible  god  who  unseats  the  ■«:eason,  and  whose 
cest}'-us  can  only  be  appeased  by  a  willing,  thougi..  temporary  obedi- 
ence. In  the  fanatical  impulse  which  inspired  the  votaries  of  the 
Asiatic  Rhea  or  Cybel^,  or  of  the  Thracian  Kotys,  there  was  nothing 
of  spontaneous  joy;  it  was  a  sacred  madness,  during  which  the  som 
appeared  to  be  surrendered  to  a  stimulus  from  without,  and  accom- 
panied by  preternatural  strength  and  temporary  sense  of  power — 
altogether  distinct  from  the  unrestrained  hilarity  of  the  original  Dio- 
nysia,  as  we  see  tliem  m  the  rural  demes  of  Attica,  or  in  the  gay  city 
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of  Tarentum.  Tliere  was,  indeed,  a  side  on  which  the  two  bor» 
some  analogy,  inasmucli  as,  according  to  the  religious  point  of  view 
of  the  Greeks,  even  the  spontaneous  joy  of  the  vintage-feast  was 
conferred  by  the  favor  and  enlivened  by  the  cojnpanionship  of  Dio- 
nysos.  It  was  upon  this  analogy  that  the  framers  of  the  Bacchic 
orgies  proceeded;  but  they  did  not  the  less  disfigure  the  genuine 
character  of  the  old  Grecian  Dionysia. 

Dionysos  is  in  the  conception  of  Pindar  the  Paredros  or  companion 
in  worship  of  Demeter.  The  worship  and  religious  estimate  of  the 
latter  has  b)''  that  time  imdergone  as  great  a  change  as  that  of  the 
former,  if  we  take  our  comparison  with  the  brief  description  of 
Homer  and  Ilesiod:  she  has  acquired  much  of  tlie  awful  and  soul- 
disturbing  attributes  of  the  Phrygian  CybelS,  In  Homer,  D^met^r 
is  the  goddess  of  the  corn-field,  who  becomes  attached  to  the  mortal 
man  Jasion;  an  unhappy  passion,  since  Zeus,  jealous  of  the  connec- 
tion between  goddesses  and  men,  puts  him  to  death.  In  the  Hesiodic 
theogony,  Dimeter  is  the  mother  of  Persephone  by  Zeus,  who  per- 
mits HadSs  to  carry  off  the  latter  as  his  wife;  moreover  DemetCr  has, 
besides,  by  Jasion,  a  son  called  Plutos,  born  in  Kr^te.  Even  from 
Homer  to  Hesiod,  the  legend  of  Demeter  has  been  expanded  and  her 
dignity  exalted;  according  to  the  usual  tendency  of  Greek  legend, 
the  expansion  goes  on  still  further.  Through  Jasion,  DemetSr 
becomes  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace;  through  Per- 
sephone, with  those  of  Eleusis.  The  former  connection  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  out  in  detail,  but  the  latter  is  explained  and  traced  to  its 
origin  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  DCmeter. 

Though  we  find  different  statements  respecting  the  date  as  well  as 
the  origin  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  yet  the  popular  belief  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  story  which  found  favor  at  Eleusis,  ascribed  them 
to  the  presence  and  dictation  of  the  goddess  Demeter  herself;  just  as 
the  Bacchic  rites  arc,  according  to  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  first 
communicated  and  enforced  on  the  Greeks  by  the  personal  visit  of 
Dionysos  to  Thebes,  the  metropolis  of  the  Bacchic  ceremonies.  In 
the  Eleusinian  legend,  preserved  by  the  author  of  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
she  comes  voluntarily  and  identities  herself  with  Eleusis;  her  past 
abode  in  Krete  being  briefly  indicated.  Her  visit  to  Eleusis  is  con- 
nected with  the  deep  sorrow  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Per- 
sephonS,  who  had  been  seized  by  Hades,  while  gathering  flowers  in  a 
meadow  along  with  the  Oceanic  Nymphs,  and  carried  off  to  become 
his  wife  in  the  under-world.  In  vain  did  the  reluctant  PersephonS 
shriek  and  invoke  the  aid  of  her  father  Zeus :  he  had  consented  to 
give  her  to  Hades,  and  her  cries  were  heard  only  by  Hekate  and 
Helios.  Demeter  was  inconsolable  at  the  disappearance  of  her  daugh- 
ter, but  knew  not  where  to  look  for  her:  she  wandered  for  nine  days 
and  nights  with  torches  in  search  of  the  lost  maiden  without  success. 
At  length  Helios,  the  "spy  of  gods  and  men,"  revealed  to  her,  in 
reply  to  her  urgent  prayer,  the  rape  of  Persephone,  and  the  permis" 
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sion  given  to  Hades  by  Zeus.  D6m6t§r  was  smitten  with  anger  and 
despair:  she  renounced  Zeus  and  the  society  of  Olympus,  abstained 
from  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  wandered  on  earth  in  grief  and  fast- 
ing until  her  form  could  no  longer  be  known.  In  this  condition  she 
came  to  Eleusis,  then  governed  by  the  prince  Keleos.  Sitting  down 
by  a  well  at  the  wayside  in  the  guise  of  an  old  woman,  she  was  found 
by  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  who  came  thither  with  their  pails  of 
brass  for  water.  In  reply  to  their  questions,  she  told  them  that  she 
had  been  brought  by  pirates  from  Krete  to  Thorikos,  and  had  made 
her  escape;  she  then  solicited  from  them  succor  and  employment  as 
a  servant  or  as  a  nurse.  The  damsels  prevailed  upon  their  mother 
Metaneira  to  receive  her,  and  to  entrust  her  with  the  nursing  of  the 
young  Demophoon,  their  late-born  brother,  the  only  son  of  Keleos, 
Dem6tCr  was  received  into  the  house  of  Metaneira,  her  dignified  form 
still  borne  ilown  by  grief:  she  sat  long  silent,  and  could  not  be 
induced  either  to  smile  or  to  taste  food,  until  the  maid-servant 
Isambe,  by  jests  and  playfulness,  succeeded  in  amusing  and  render- 
ing her  cheerful.  She  would  not  taste  wine,  but  requested  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  barley-meal  with  water  and  the  herb  mint. 

The  child  Demophoon,  nursed  by  Demet^r,  throve  and  grew  up 
like  a  god,  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  his  parents:  she  gave 
him  no  food,  but  anointed  him  daily  with  ambrosia,  and  plunged 
him  at  night  in  the  fire  like  a  torch,  where  he  remained  unburnt. 
She  would  have  rendered  him  immortal  had  she  not  been  prevented 
by  the  indiscreet  curiosity  and  alarm  of  Metaneira,  who  secretly 
looked  in  at  night,  and  shrieked  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  her  child 
ia  the  fire.  The  indignant  goddess,  setting  the  infant  on  the  ground, 
now  revealed  her  true  character  to  Metaneira:  her  wan  and  aged  look 
disappeared,  and  she  stood  confest  in  the  genuine  majesty  of  her 
divine  shape,  diffusing  a  dazzling  brightness  which  illuminated  the 
whole  house.  "Foolish  mother,"  she  said,  "thy  want  of  faith  has 
I'obbed  thy  son  of  immortal  life.  I  am  the  exalted  Dem^t^r,  the 
charm  and  comfort  both  of  gods  and  men :  I  was  preparing  for  thy 
son  exemption  from  death  and  old  age;  now  it  cannot  be  but  he  must 
laste  of  both.  Yet  shall  he  be  ever  honored,  since  he  has  sat  upon 
my  knee,  and  slept  in  my  arms.  Let  the  people  of  Eleusis  erect  for 
me  a  temple  and  altar  on  yonder  hill  above  th6  fountain:  I  will 
myself  prescribe  to  them  the  orgies  which  they  must  religiously  per- 
form in  order  to  propitiate  my  favor." 

The  terrified  Metaneira  was  incapable  even  of  lifting  up  her  child 
from  the  ground:  her  daughters  entered  at  her  cries,  and  began 
to  embrace  and  tend  their  infant  brother,  but  he  sorrowed  and  could 
not  be  pacified  for  the  loss  of  his  divine  nurse.  All  night  they  strove 
to  appease  the  goddess. 

Strictly  executing  ttie  injunctions  of  D^m§t§r,  Keleos  convoked 
the  people  of  Eleusis,  and  erected  the  temple  on  the  spot  which  she 
uad  pointed  out.     It  was  speedily  completed,  and  DemetSr  took  up 
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her  abode  in  it,  apart  from  thrj  remaining  gods,  still  pining  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  and  withholding  her  beneficent 
aid  from  mortals.  And  thus  she  remained  a  whole  year — a  desperate 
and  terrible  year:  in  vain  did  the  oxen  draw  the  plough,  and  in  vaiii 
was  the  barley  seed  cast  into  the  furrow — Demeter  suffered  it  not  to 
emerge  from  the  earth.  The  human  race  would  have  been  starved, 
and  the  gods  would  have  been  deprived  of  their  honors  and  sacrifice, 
had  not  Zeus  found  means  to  conciliate  her.  But  this  was  a  hard 
task;  for  Demeter  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Iris  and  of  all  the  other 
goddesses  and  gods  whom  Zeus  successively  sent  to  her.  She  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  her  daughter.  At 
length  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Hades,  to  bring  Fersephon^  away:  Per- 
sephone joyfully  obeyed,  but  HadSs  prevailed  upon  her  before  she 
departed  to  swallow  a  grain  of  pomegranate,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  the  whole  year  away  from  him. 

With  transport  did  Demeter  receive  back  her  lost  da^ightcr,  and 
the  faithful  HekatS  sympathized  in  the  delight  felt  by  both  at  the 
reunion.  It  was  now  an  easier  undertaking  to  reconcile  her  with  the 
gods.  Her  mother  Rhea,  sent  down  expressly  by  Zeus,  descended 
from  Olympus  on  the  fertile  Rharian  plain,  then  smitten  with  bar- 
renness like  the  rest  of  the  earth:  she  succeeded  in  appeasing  the 
indignation  of  Demeter,  who  consented  again  to  put  forih  her  reliev- 
ing hand.  The  buried  seed  came  up  in  abundance,  and  the  earth 
was  covered  with  fruit  aiul  flowers.  She  would  have  wi.'-hed  to 
retain  Persephone  constantly  with  her;  but  this  was  impossible,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  consent  that  her  daughter  should  go  down  for 
one-third  of  each  year  to  the  house  of  Had^s,  departing  from  her 
every  spring  at  the  time  v/hen  the  seed  is  sown.  She  then  revisited 
Olympus,  again  to  dwell  with  the  gods;  but  before  her  departure  she 
communicated  to  the  daughters  of  Keleos,  and  to  Keleos  himself, 
together  with  Tiiptolemus,  Diokles,  and  Eumolpus,  the  divine  ser- 
vice and  the  solemnities  which  she  required  to  be  observed  in  her 
honor.  And  thus  began  the  venerable  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  at  her 
special  command:  the  lesser  mysteries,  celebrated  in  February,  in 
honor  of  PersephonS;  the  greater  in  August,  to  the  honor  of  Deme- 
ter herself.     Both  are  jointly  patronesses  of  the  holy  city  and  temple. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temple  legend  of  Eleusis,  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  DSmeter.  It  is  interesting  not  less 
as  a  picture  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa  (in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian, 
DSmgier  and  PersephonS  were  always  The  ^Sloiher  and  Daughter,  by 
excellence),  first  an  :!gonized  sufferer,  and  then  finally  glorified — the 
weal  and  woe  of  man  being  dependent  upon  her  kindly  feeling, — 
than  as  an  illustration  of  the  nature  and  growth  of  Grecian  legend 
generally.  Though  we  now  read  this  hymn  as  pleasing  poelry,  to 
the  Eleusinians,  for  whom  it  was  composed,  it  was  genLine  and 
sacred  hi.story.  They  believed  in  the  visit  of  Demeter  to  Eleusis, 
and  in  the  Mysteries  as  a  revelation,  from  her,  as  impliciUy  as  they 
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Delicved  in  her  existence  and  power  as  a  goddess.  The  Eleusiniau 
psalmist  shares  this  belief  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and 
embodies  it  in  a  continuous  narrative,  in  which  the  great  goddesses 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  great  heroic  families,  figure  in  insepara- 
ble conjunction.  Keleos  is  tnc  son  of  the  Eponymous  hero,  Eleusis, 
jind  his  daughters,  with  the  old  epic  simplicity,  carry  their  basins  to 
the  well  for  water.  Eumolpus,  Triptolemus,  Diokles,  heroic  ances- 
tors of  the  privileged  families  who  continued  throughout  the  histori- 
cal limes  of  Athens  to  fulfill  their  special  hereditary  functions,  in  the 
Eleusinian  solemnities,  are  among  the  immediate  recipients  of  in- 
spiration from  the  goddess:  but  chiefly  does  slie  favor  Metaneira 
and  her  infant  son  DSmophoon,  for  the  latter  of  whom  her  greatest 
boon  is  destined,  and  intercepted  only  by  the  weak  faith  of  the 
mother.  Moreover,  every  incident  in  the  hymn  has  a  local  coloring 
and  a  special  reference.  The  well  overshadowed  by  an  olive-tree, 
near  which  DSm6t6r  had  rested,  the  stream  Kallichoros  and  the 
temple-hill,  were  familiar  and  interesting  places  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Eleusinian;  the  peculiar  posset  prepared  from  barley-meal  with 
mint  was  always  tasted  by  tlie  mysts  (or  communicants)  after  a  pre- 
scribed fast,  as  an  article  in  the  ceremony, — while  it  was  also  the 
custom,  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  processional  march,  to  permit  the 
free  interchange  of  personal  jokes  and  taunts  upon  individuals  for 
the  general  amusement.  And  these  two  customs  are  connected  in 
the  h^^mn  with  the  incidents,  that  Demet^r  herself  had  chosen  the 
posset  as  the  first  interruption  of  her  long  and  melancholy  fast,  and 
that  her  sorrowful  thoughts  had  been  partially  diverted  by  the  coarse 
playfulness  of  the  servant-maid  lambS.  In  the  enlarged  representa- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  which  became  established  after 
the  incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens,  the  part  of  lambe  herself 
was  enacted  b}'  a  woman,  or  man  in  woman's  attire,  of  suitable  wit 
and  imagin:ition,  who  was  posted  on  the  bridge  over  the  Kephissos, 
and  addressed  to  the  passers-by  in  the  procession,  especially  the 
great  men  of  Athens,  saucy  jeers  probably  not  less  piercing  than 
those  of  Aristophanes  on  the  stage.  The  torch-bearing  HekatS 
received  a  portion  of  the  worship  in  the  nocturnal  ceremonies  of  the 
Eleusinia:  this,  too,  is  traced  in  the  hymn,  to  her  kind  and  affec- 
tionate sympathy  with  the  great  goddesses. 

Though  all  these  incidents  were  sincerely  believed  by  the  Eleusini- 
ans  as  a  true  history  of  the  past,  and  as  having  been  the  real  initia- 
tory cause  of  their  own  solemnities,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that 
they  are  simply  niythes  or  legends,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  history 
either  actual  or  exaggerated.  They  do  not  take  their  start  from 
realities  of  the  past,  but  from  realities  of  the  present,  combined  with 
retrospective  feeling  and  fancy,  which  fills  up  the  blank  of  the  afore- 
time in  a  manner  at  once  plausible  and  impressive.  What  propor- 
tion of  fact  there  may  be  in  the  legend,  or  whether  there  be  any  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  inquire;  for  the  story 
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did  not  acquire  belief  from  its  approximation  to  real  fact,  but  from 
its  perfect  harmony  with  Eleusinian  faith  and  feeling,  and  from  the 
absence  of  any  standard  of  historical  crediljility.  The  little  town  of 
Eleusis  derived  all  its  importance  from  the  solemnity  of  the  D6mg- 
tria,  and  the  hymn  which  we  have  been  considering  (pn^bably  at 
least  as  old  as  GOO  b.c.)  represents  the  town  as  it  stood  before  its 
absorption  into  tlie  larger  unity  of  Athens,  which  seems  to  have 
produced  an  alteration  of  its  legends  and  an  increase  of  dignity  in  its 
great  festival.  In  the  faith  of  an  Eleusinian,  the  religions  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  antiquities  of  his  native  town  were  connected  with  this 
cai)ital  solemnity.  The  divine  legend  of  the  sufferings  of  Demet^r 
and  her  visit  to  Eleusis  was  to  him  that  which  the  heroic  legend  of 
Adrastus  and  the  siege  of  Thebes  was  to  a  Sikyonian,  or  that  of 
Erechtheus  and  Ath6u6  to  an  Athenian — grouping  together  in  the 
same  scene  and  story  the  goddess  and  the  lieroic  fathers  of  the 
town.  If  our  iufoimation  were  fuller,  we ,  should  probably  find 
abundance  of  other  legends  respecting  the  Demgtria:  the  Gcphyrsei 
of  Athens,  to  whom  belonged  the  celebrated  Ilarmodios  and  Aristo- 
geiton,  {ind  who  possessed  special  Orgies  of  DemGter  the  Sorrowful, 
to  which  no  man  foreign  to  their  gens  was  ever  admitted,  would 
doubtless  have  told  stories  not  only  different  but  contradictory;  and 
even  in  other  Eleusinian  mythes  we  discover  Eumo'pus  as  king  of 
Eleusis,  son  of  Poseidon,  and  a  Thracian,  completely  different  from 
the  character  which  he  bears  in  the  hymn,  before  us.  Neither  dis- 
crepancies nor  Avant  of  evidence,  in  reference  to  alleged  antiquities, 
shocked  the  faith  of  a  non-historical  public.  What  they  wanted  was 
a  picture  of  the  past,  impressive  to  their  feelings  and  plausible  to 
their  imagination:  and  it  is  important  to  the  reader  to  remember, 
while  he  reads  either  the  divine  legends  which  we  are  now  illus- 
trating, or  the  heroic  legends  to  which  we  shall  soon  approach,  that 
he  is  dealing  with  a  past  which  never  was  present, — a  region  essen- 
tially mythical,  neither  approachable  by  the  critic  nor  measurable 
by  the  chronologer. 

The  tale  respecting  the  visit  of  D^m^ter,  which  was  told  by 
the  ancient  gens,  called  the  Phytalids,  in  reference  to  another 
temple  of  Dimeter  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,'  and  also  by 
the  Megarians  in  reference  to  a  Demetrion  near  their  city,  ac- 
quired under  the  auspices  of  Athens  still  further  extension.  The 
goddess  was  reported  to  have  first  communicated  to  Triptole- 
mus  at  Eleusis  the  art  of  sowing  corn,  whch,  by  his  inter- 
vention, was  disseminated  all  over  the  earth.  And  thus  the  Athe- 
nians took  credit  to  themselves  for  having  been  the  medium  of 
communication  from  the  gods  to  man  of  all  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  agriculture  which  they  afl^irmed  to  have  been  first  exhibited  on  the 
fertile  Rharian  plain  near  Eleusis.  Such  pretensions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  old  Homeric  hymn.  The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Dimeter  Thesmophoros  at  Athens,  was  alto- 
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getlier  different  from  the  Eleuslnia,  in  this  material  respect,  as  well 
as  others,  that  all  males  were  excluded  and  women  ouly  were 
allowed  to  partake  in  it:  the  surname  Thcsmophoros  gave  occasion 
to  new  legends,  in  which  the  goddess  was  glorified  as  the  tirst 
authoress  of  laws  and  legal  sanctions  to  mankind.  This  festival  for 
women,  apart  and  alone,  was  also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  at  Paros,  at 
Epliesus,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Altogether,  Demeter  and  Dionysos,  as  the  Grecian  counterimrts  of 
the  Egyptian  Isis  and  Osiris,  seem  to  have  been  the  great  recipients 
of  the  new  sacred  rites  borrowed  from  Egypt,  before  the  worsliip  of 
Isis  in  her  own  name  was  introduced  into  Greece;  their  solemnities 
became  more  frequently  recluse  and  mysterious  than  those  of  the 
other  deities.  The  importance  of  Demeter  to  the  collective  nation- 
ality of  Greece  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  her  temple  was 
erected  at  Thermopyla3,  the  spot  where  the  Amphiklyonic  assem- 
blies were  held,  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Eponymous  hero,  Am- 
phiktyon  himself,  and  under  the  surname  of  the  Amphiktyonic 
DemetSr. 

We  now  pass  to  another  and  not  less  important  celestial  person- 
age— Apollo. 

The  legends  of  DOlos  and  Delphi,  embodied  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo,  indicate,  if  not  a  greater  dignity,  at  least  a  more  widely 
diffused  worship  of  that  god  than  even  of  Dimeter,  The  hymn  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  an  aggregate  of  two  separate  compositions,  one 
emaucvting  from  an  Ionic  bard  at  Delos,  the  other  from  Delphi.  The 
first  details  the  birth,  the  second  the  mature  divine  efliciency,  of 
Apollo;  but  both  alike  present  the  unaffected  charm  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  Grecian  mythical  narrative.  The 
hymnographer  sings,  and  his  hearers  accept  in  perfect  good  faith,  a 
history  of  the  past;  but  it  is  a  past,  imagined  partly  as  an  introduc- 
tory explanation  to  the  present,  partly  as  the  means  of  glorifying  the 
god.  The  island  of  D^los  was  the  accredited  birthplace  of  xVpollo, 
and  is  also  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly  delights,  where  the  great 
and  brilliant  Ionic  festival  is  periodically  convened  in  his  honor. 
Yet  it  is  a  rock  narrow,  barren,  and  uninviting:  how  came  so  glori- 
ous a  privilege  to  be  awarded  to  it?  This  the  poet  takes  upon  him- 
self to  explain.  L6t6,  pregnant  with  Apollo  and  persecuted  by  the 
jealous  H^r^,  could  find  no  spot  wherein  to  give  birth  to  her  off- 
spring. In  vain  did  she  address  herself  to  numerous  places  in 
Greece,  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  the  intermediate  islands;  all  were  ter- 
rified at  the  wrath  of  Here,  and  refused  to  harbor  her.  As  a  last 
resort  she  approached  the  rejected  and  repulsive  island  of  Delos,  and 
promised  that  if  shelter  were  granted  to  her  in  her  forlorn  condition, 
the  island  should  become  the  chosen  resort  of  Apollo  as  well  as  the 
site  of  his  temple  with  its  rich  accompanying  solemnities.  D^los 
joyfully  consented,  but  not  without  many  apprehensions  that  the 
potent  Apollo  would  despise   her  unworthiness,   and  not  without 
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exacting  a  formal  oath  from  Leto, — who  was  then  admitted  to  the 
desired  protection,  and  duly  accomplished  her  long  and  painful 
labor.  Though  Dione,  Khea,  Themis,  and  AmphilritS  came  to 
soothe  and  succor  her,  yet  IlOre  kept  away  the  goddess  presiding 
©ver  childbirth.  Eileithyia,  and  thus  cruelly  prolonged  her  pangs. 
At  length  Eileithyia  came,  and  Apollo  was  born.  Hardly  had 
Apollo  tasted,  from  tlie  hands  of  Themis,  the  immortal  food,  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  when  he  burst  at  once  his  infant  bands,  and  displayed 
himself  in  full  divine  form  and  strength,  claiming  his  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  bow  and  the  harp,  and  his  privileged  function  of 
announcing  beforehand  to  mankind  the  designs  of  Zeus.  The 
promise  made  by  Leto  to  Delos  was  faithfully  performed:  amid  the 
numberless  other  temples  and  groves  which  men  provided  for  him, 
he  ever  preferred  that  island  as  his  permanent  residence,  and  there 
the  lonians,  with  their  wives  and  children  and  all  their  "bravery," 
congregated  periodically  from  their  different  cities  to  glorify  him. 
Dance  and  song  and  athletic  contests  adorned  the  solemnity,  while 
the  countless  ships,  wealth  and  grace  of  the  multitudinous  lonians 
had  the  air  of  an  assembly  of  gods.  The  Delian  maidens,  servants 
•f  Apollo,  sang  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  god,  as  well  as  of  Arte- 
mis and  Leto,  intermingled  with  adventures  of  foregone  men  and 
women,  to  the  delight  of  the  listening  crowd.  The  blind  itinerant 
hard  of  Chios  (composer  of  the  Homeric  hymn,  and  confounded  in 
antiquity  with  the  author  of  the  Iliad),  having  found  honor  and 
acceptance  at  this  festival,  commends  himself,  in  a  touching  fare- 
well strain,  to  the  remembrance  and  .sympathy  of  the  Delian  maidens. 
But  Delos  was  not  an  oracular  spot:  Apollo  did  not  manifest  him- 
Kelf  there  as  revealer  of  the  futurities  of  Zeus.  A  place  must  be 
found  where  this  beneficent  function,  without  which  mankind  would 
perish  under  the  innumerable  doubts  and  perplexities  of  life,  maybe 
exercised  and  rendered  available.  Apollo  himself  descends  from 
Olympus  to  make  choice  of  a  suitable  site:  the  hymnographer 
knows  a  thousand  other  adventures  of  th  ,  god  which  he  might  sing, 
but  he  prefers  this  memorable  incident,  the  chartei*  and  patent  of 
consecration  for  the  Delphian  temple.  Many  different  places  did 
Apollo  inspect:  he  surveyed  the  country  of  the  Ma^netes  and  the 
Perrhaebians,  came  to  lolkos,  and  passed  over  from  thence  toEuboea 
and  the  plain  of  Lelauton.  But  even  this  fertile  spot  did  not  please 
him:  he  crossed  the  Euripus  to  Bceotia,  passed  by  Teum^ssus  and 
JNIykalessus,  and  the  then  inaccessible  and  unoccupied  forest  on  which 
the  city  of  Thebes  afterwards  stood.  He  next  proceeded  to  Onchestos, 
but  the  grove  of  Poseidon  was  already  established  there;  next  across 
the  Kephissus  to  Okalea,  Haliartus,  and  the  agreeable  plain  and  much- 
frequented  fountain  of  Del])hu.sa,  or  Tilphusa.  Pleased  with  the 
place,  Apollo  prepared  to  establish  his  oracle  there,  but  Tilphusa  was 
proud  of  the  beauty  of  her  own  site,  and  did  not  choose  that  ber 
glory  should  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  god.     bhe  alarmed  him  w^ith 
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the  apprehension  that  the  chariots  which  contended  in  her  plain,  and 
the  horses  and  mules  which  watered  at  her  fountain,  would  disturb 
the  solemnity  of  his  oracle;  and  she  thus  induced  him  to  proceed 
onward  to  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  overhanging  the  harbor  of 
Krissa.  Here  he  established  his  oracle,  in  the  mountainous  site  not 
frequented  by  chariots  and  horses,  and  near  to  a  fountain,  which, 
however,  was  guarded  by  a  vast  and  terrific  serpent,  once  the  nurse 
of  the  monster  Typhaon.  This  serpent  Apollo  slew  with  an  arrow, 
and  suffered  its  body  to  rot  in  the  sun:  hence,  the  name  of  the 
place,  Pytho,  and  the  surname  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  The  plan  of 
his  temple  being  marked  out,  it  was  built  by  Trophonios  and 
AgamSdes,  aided  by  a  crowd  of  forward  auxiliaries  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  now  discovered  with  indignation,  however,  that  TU- 
phusa  had  cheated  him,  and  went  back  with  swift  step  to  resent  it, 
"Thoushalt  not  thas,"  he  said,  "succeed  in  thy  fraud  and  retain 
thy  beautiful  water:  the  glory  of  the  place  shall  be  mine,  and  not 
thine  alone."  Thus  saying,  he  tumbled  down  a  crag  upon  the 
fountain,  and  obstructed  her  limpid  current;  establishing  an  altar 
for  himself  in  a  grove  hard  by  near  another  spring,  where  men  still 
worship  him  as  Apollo  Tilpliusios,  because  of  his  severe  vengeance 
upon  the  once  beautiful  Tilphusa. 

Apollo  next  stood  in  need  of  chosen  ministers  to  take  care  of  his 
temple  and  sacrifice,  and  to  pronounce  his  responses  at  Pytho. 
Descrying  a  ship,  "containing  many  and  good  men,"  bound  on 
traffic  from  the  Minoian  Knossus  in  KrSte,  to  Pylus  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  ship  and  her  crew  for  his  pur- 
pose. Assuming  the  shape  of  a  vast  dolphin,  he  splashed  about  and 
shook  the  vessel  so  as  to  strike  the  mariners  with  terror,  while  he 
sent  a  strong  wind  which  impelled  her  along  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  finally  to  the  harbor  of  Krissa, 
where  she  ran  aground.  The  affrighted  crew  did  not  dare  to 
disembark;  but  Apollo  was  seen  standing  on  the  shore  in  the  guise 
of  a  vigorous  youth,  and  inquired  who  they  were  and  what  was 
their  business.  The  leader  of  the  Kr^tans  recounted  in  reply  their 
miraculous  and  compulsory  voyage,  when  Apollo  revealed  himself 
as  the  author  and  contriver  of  it,  announcing  to  them  the  honorable 
function  and  the  dignified  post  to  which  he  destined  them.  They 
followed  him  by  his  orders  to  the  rocky  Pytho  on  Parnassus,  sing- 
ing the  solemn  lo-Paian,  such  as  it  is  sung  in  Kr^te,  while  the  god 
himself  marched  at  their  head,  with  his  fine  form  and  lofty  step, 
playing  on  the  harp.  He  showed  them  the  temple  and  site  of  the 
oracle,  and  directed  them  to  worship  him  as  Apollo  Delphinios, 
because  they  had  first  seen  him  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  ' '  But  how, " 
they  inquired,  "are  we  to  live  in  a  spot  where  there  is  neither  corn, 
nor  vine,  nor  pasturage?"  "Ye  silly  mortals,"  answered  tht  god, 
"who  look  only  for  toil  and  privation,  know  that  an  easier  lot  i 
yours.     Ye  shall  live  by  the  cattle,  which  crowds  of  pious  visitor 
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will  bring  to  the  temple:  ye  shall  need  only  the  knife  to  be  constantly 
ready  for  sacrifice.  Your  duty  Avill  be  to  guard  my  teniph,  and  to 
olHciate  as  ministers  at  my  feasts:  but  if  ye  be  guilty  of  Avrong  or 
insolence,  either  by  word  or  deed,  ye  sludl  become  the  slaves  of  oilier 
men,  and  shall  remain  so  forever.  Take  heed  of  the  word  and  the 
warning." 

Such  are  the  legends  of  Delos  and  Delphi,  according  to  the 
Homeric  liymn  to  Apollo.  The  specific  functions  of  the  god,  and 
the  chief  localities  of  his  worship,  together  with  the  surnames 
attached  to  them,  are  thus  historically  explained,  being  connected 
with  his  past  acts  and  adventures.  Though  these  are  to  us  only 
interesting  poetry,  yet  to  those  who  heard  them  sung  they  possessed 
all  the  requisites  of  history,  and  were  fully  believed  as  such;  not 
because  they  were  partially  founded  in  reality,  but  because  they  ran 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  feelings;  and,  so  long  as  that  con- 
dition was  fulfilled,  it  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  canvass 
truth  or  falsehood.  The  narrative  is  purely  personal,  without  any 
discernible  symbolized  doctrine  or  allegory,  to  serve  as  a  supposed 
ulterior  purpose:  the  particular  deeds  ascribed  to  Apollo  grow  out 
of  the  general  preconceptions  as  to  his  attributes,  combined  with  the 
present  realities  of  his  worship.  It  is  neither  history  nor  allegory, 
but  simple  mythe  or  legend. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  is  among  the  most  ancient,  capital,  and 
strongly  marked  facts  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  widely  diffused 
over  every  branch  of  the  race.  It  is  older  than  the  Iliad  or  Od^'ssey, 
in  the  latter  of  which  both.  Pytho  and  Delos  are  noted,  though  D^los 
is  not  named  in  the  former.  But  the  ancient  Apollo  is  different  in 
more  respects  than  one  from  the  Apollo  of  later  times.  He  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  god  of  the  Trojans,  unfriendly  to  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  to  Achilles;  he  has,  moreover,  only  two  primary 
attributes,  his  bow  and  his  prophetic  powers,  without  any  distinct 
connection  either  with  the  harp,  or  with  medicine,  or  with  the  sun, 
all  which  in  later  times  he  came  to  comprehend.  He  becomes  not 
only,  as  Apollo  Karneius,  the  chief  god  of  the  Doric  race,  but  also 
(under  tiie  surname  of  Patrons)  the  great  protecting  divinity  of  the 
gentile  tie  among  the  lonians:  he  is,  moreover,  the  guide  and  stimulus 
to  Grecian  colonization,  scarcely  any  colonj"  being  ever  sent  out 
without  encouragement  and  direction  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi: 
Apollo  Archegetes  is  one  of  his  great  surnames.  His  temple  lends 
sanctity  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  he  is 
always  in  filial  subordination  and  harmony  with  his  father  Zeus: 
Delphi  and  Olympia  are  never  found  in  conflict.  In  the  Iliad,  the 
warm  and  earnest  patrons  of  the  Greeks  are  H^r^,  Ath^n^,  and 
Poseidon:  here  too  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  seen  in  harmony,  for  Zeus 
is  decidedly  well-inclined  to  the  Trojans,  and  reluctantly  sacrifices 
them  to  the  importunity  of  the  two  great  goddesses.  Tlie  worship 
of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,   in  various  parts  of  the  Troad  and  tha 
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neighboring  territory,  dates  before  the  earliest  periods  of  ^olit 
colonization:  hence  the  zealous  patronage  of  Troy  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  Iliad.  Altogether,  however,  the  distribuJon  and  partialities 
of  the  gods  in  that  poem  are  different  from  what  they  become 
in  later  times, — a  difference  which  our  means  of  information  do 
not  enable  us  satisfactoril}^  to  explain.  Besides  the  Delphian 
temple,  Apollo  had  numerous  temples  throughout  Greece,  and 
oracles  at  Abse  in  Phokis,  on  the  Mount  Ptoon,  and  at  Tegyra  in 
Boeotia,  where  he  was  said  to  have  been  born,  at  Branchida3  near 
iMil^tus,  at  Klarus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Patara  in  Lykia.  lie  was 
not  the  only  oracular  god:  Zeus  at  Dodona  and  at  Olympia  gave 
responses  also:  the  gods  or  heroes  Trophonius,  Amphiaraus,  Amphi- 
lochus,  Mopsus,  etc.,  each  at  his  own  sanctuary  and  in  his  own 
prescribed  manner,  rendered  the  same  service. 

The  two  legends  of  Delphi  and  Delos,  above  noticed,  form  of 
course  a  very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  narratives  which  once 
existed  respecting  the  great  and  venerated  Apollo.  They  serve  only 
as  specimens,  and  as  very  early  specimens,  to  illustrate  what  these 
divine  mythes  were,  and  what  was  the  turn  of  Grecian  faith  and 
imagination.  Tlie  constantly  recurring  festivals  of  the  gods  caused 
an  incessant  demand  for  new  mythes  respecting  them,  or  at  least  fr 
varieties  and  reproductions  of  the  old  mythes.  Even  during  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  time  of  the  rhetor  Menan- 
der,  when  the  old  forms  of  paganism  were  waning  and  when  the 
stock  of  mythes  in  existence  was  extremely  abundant,  we  see  this 
demand  in  great  force ;  but  it  was  incomparably  more  operative  in 
those  earlier  times  when  the  creative  vein  of  the  Grecian  mind  yet 
retained  its  pristine  and  unfaded  richness.  Each  god  had  many 
different  surnames,  temples,  groves,  and  solemnities;  wuth  each  of 
which  was  connected  more  or  less  of  mythical  narrative,  originally 
hatched  in  the  prolific  and  spontaneous  fancy  of  a  believing  neigh- 
borhood, to  be  afterwards  expanded,  adorned,  and  diffused  by  the  song 
of  the  poet.  The  earliest  subject  of  competition  at  the  great  Pythian 
festival  was  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo:  other  agones 
were  subsequently  added,  but  the  ode  or  hymn  constituted  the  fun- 
damental attribute  of  the  solemnity:  the  Pythia  at  Sikyon  and  else- 
where were  probably  framed  on  a  similar  footing.  So,  too,  at  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  CharitSsia,  or  festival  of  the  Charites,  at 
Orchomenos,  the  rivalry  of  the  poets  in  their  various  modes  of  com- 
position, both  began  and  continued  as  the  predominant  feature:  and 
the  inestimable  treasures  yet  remaining  to  us  of  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy,  are  gleanings  from  the  once  numerous  dramas  exhibited  at 
the  solemnity  of  the  Dionysia.  The  Ephesians  gave  considerable 
rewards  for  the  best  hymns  in  honor  of  Artemis,  to  be  sung  at  her 
temple.  And  the  early  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  though  their  works 
have  not  descended  to  us,  devoted  their  genius  largely  to  similar  pro- 
ductions, as  may  be  seen  by  the  titles  and  fragments  yet  remaining. 
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Both  the  Cliristian  and  the  Moliammedan  religions  have  begun  dur- 
ing the  historical  age,  have  been  propagated  from  one  common  center, 
and  have  been  erected  upon  I  lie  ruins  of  a  difTerent  pre-existing  faith. 
With  none  of  these  particulars  did  Grecian  Paganism  correspond. 
It  took  rise  in  an  age  of  imagination  and  feeling  sim]>ly,  without  the 
restraints,  as  well  as  without  the  aid,  of  writing  or  records,  of  history 
or  philosophy.  It  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  spontaneous  product  of 
many  separate  tribes  and  localities,  imitation  and  propagation  operat- 
ing as  subordinate  causes;  it  was,  moreover,  a  primordial  faith  as  far 
as  our  means  of  information  enable  us  to  discover. 

These  considerations  explain  to  us  two  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
early  pagan  mind.  First,  the  divine  mythes,  the  matter  of  their 
religion,  constituted  also  the  n^atter  of  their  earliest  history;  next,  these 
mythes  harmonized  with  each  other  on!}'  in  their  general  types,  but 
differed  incurably  in  respect  of  particular  incidents.  The  poet  who 
sang  a  new  adventure  of  Apollo,  the  trace  of  .which  he  might  have 
heard  in  some  remote  localit}',  would  take  care  that  it  should  be 
agreeable  to  the  general  conceptions  which  his  hearers  entertained 
respecting  the  god.  He  would  not  ascribe  the  cestus  or  amorous 
influences  to  Athene,  nor  armed  interference  and  the  aegis  to 
Aphrodite;  but,  provided  he  maintained  this  general  keeping,  he 
might  indulge  his  fancy  without  restraint  in  the  particular  events  of 
the  story.  The  feelings  and  faith  of  his  hearers  went  along  with  him» 
and  there  were  no  critical  scruples  to  hold  them  back:  to  scrutinize 
the  alleged  proceedings  of  the  gods  w\is  repulsive,  and  to  disbelieve 
"ihem  impious.  And  thus  these  divine  mythes,  though  they  had  their 
/oot  simply  in  religious  feelings,  and  though  they  presented  great  dis- 
crepancies of  fact,  served,  nevertheless,  as  primitive  matter  of  history 
to  an  early  Greek:  they  were  the  only  narratives,  at  once  publicly 
accredited  and  interesting,  which  he  possessed.  To  them  were  aggre- 
gated the  heroic  mythes  (to  which  we  shall  proceed  presentty, — 
indeed,  the  two  are  inseparably  blended,  gods,  heroes,  and  men 
almost  always  appearing  in  the  same  picture, — analogous,  both  in 
their  structure  and  their  genesis,  and  differing  chiefly  in  the  circum- 
stance that  they  sprang  from  the  type  of  a  hero  instead  of  from  that 
of  a  god. 

AYe  are  not  to  be  astonished  if  we  find  Aphrodite,  in  the  Iliad, 
born  from  Zeus  and  Dione,  and  in  the  Thcogony  of  Hesiod,  gene- 
rated from  the  foam  on  the  sea  after  the  mutilation  of  Uranos; 
nor  if  in  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestos,  while  in 
the  Theogony  the  latter  is  married  to  Aglaia,  and  Aphrodite  is 
described  as  mother  of  three  children  by  Ares.  The  Homeric  hymn 
to  Aphrodite  details  the  legend  of  Aphrodit6  and  Anchises,  which  is 
presupposed  in  the  Iliad  as  the  parentage  of  ^neas:  but  the  author 
of  the  hymn,  probably  sung  at  one  of  the  festivals  of  Aphrodit§  in 
Cyprus,  represents  the  goddess  as  ashamed  of  her  passion  for  a 
mortal,  and  as  enjoining  Anchises  under  severe  menaces  not  to 
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reveal  who  the  mother  of  ^Eneas  was;  while  in  the  Iliad  she  has  no 
scruple  in  publicly  owning  him,  and  he  passes  everywhere  as  lier 
ac3kiiowledi>:ed  son.  Aplirodit^  is  described  in  the  hymn  as  herself 
cold  and  unimpressible,  but  ever  active  and  irresistible  in  inspiring 
amorous  feelings  to  gods,  to  men,  and  to  animals.  Three  goddesses 
are  recorded  as  memorable  exceptions  to  her  universal  empire, — 
Athene,  Artemis,  and  Hestia  or  Vesta.  Aphrodite  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  goddesses  in  the  mythical  world:  for  the 
number  of  interesting,  pathetic,  and  tragical  adventures  deducible 
from  misplaced  or  unhappy  X)assion  was,  of  course,  very  great;  and 
in  most  of  these  cases  the  intervention  of  Aphrodite  was  usually 
prefixed,  with  some  legend  to  explain  why  she  manifested  herself. 
Her  range  of  action  grows  wider  in  the  latter  epic  and  lyric  and 
tragic  poets  than  in  Homer. 

AthSnC,  the  man-goddess,  born  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  without  a 
mother  and  without  feminine  sympathies,  is  the  antithesis  partly  of 
Aphrodite,  partly  of  the  effeminate  or  womanized  god  Dionysos — 
the  latter  is  an  importation  from  Asia,  but  Ath^n^  is  a  Greek  con- 
ception— the  type  of  composed,  majestic,  and  unrelenting  force.  It 
appears,  however,  as  if  this  goddess  had  been  conceived  in  a  different 
manner  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  For  we  find  ascribed  to  her  in 
some  of  the  legends,  attributes  of  industry  and  home-keeping;  she  la 
represented  as  the  companion  of  Hephasstos,  patronizing  handicraft, 
and  expert  at  the  loom  and  the  spindle:  the  Athenian  potters  wor- 
shiped her  along  with  Prometheus.  Such  traits  of  character  do  not 
square  with  the  formidable  aegis  and  the  massive  and  crushing  spear 
which  Homer  and  most  of  the  mythes  assign  to  her.  There  probably 
were  at  first  at  least  two  different  types  of  Ath^n^,  and  their  coales- 
cence has  partially  obliterated  the  less  marked  of  the  two.  Athene 
is  the  constant  and  watchful  protectress  of  Herakl^s:  she  is  also 
locally  identified  with  the  soil  and  people  of  Athens,  even  in  the 
Iliad:  Erechtheus,  the  Athenian,  is  born  of  the  earth,  but  Ath^nS 
brings  him  up,  nourishes  him,  and  lodges  him  in  her  own  temple, 
where  the  Athenians  annually  worship  liim  with  sacrifice  and  solem- 
nities. It  was  altogether  impossible  to  make  Erechtheus  son  of 
Athene, — the  type  of  the  goddess  forbade  it;  but  the  Athenian  mythe- 
creators,  though  they  found  this  barrier  impassable,  strove  to 
approach  to  it  as  near  as  they  could,  and  the  description  which  they 
give  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  at  once  un-Homeric  and  unseemly, 
presents  something  like  the  phantom  of  maternity. 

The  huntress  Artemis,  in  Arcadia  and  in  Greece  proper,  generally 
exhibits  a  well-defined  type  with  which  the  legends  respecting  her 
are  tolerably  consistent.  But  the  Ephesian  as  well  as  the  Tauric 
Artemis  partakes  more  of  the  Asiatic  character,  and  has  borrowed 
the  attributes  of  the  Lydian  Great  Mother  as  well  as  of  an  indigenous 
Tauric  virgin:  this  Ephesian  Artemis  passed  to  the  colonies  of 
Phokaea  and  MilStus.   The  Homeric  Artp.mis  shares  with  her  brother 
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Apollo  in  the  dexterous  use  of  the  far-striking  bow,  and  sudden  death 
is  described  by  the  poet  as  inflicted  by  her  gentle  arrow.  Jealousy 
of  the  gods  at  the  withholding  of  lionors  and  sacrifices,  or  at  the 
presumption  of  mortals  in  contending  with  them, — a  point  of  char- 
acter so  frequently  recurring  in  the  types  of  tlie  Grecian  gods, — 
manifests  itself  in  the  legends  of  Artemis.  The  memorable  Kaly- 
donian  boar  is  sent  by  her  as  a  visitation  upon  (Eneus,  because  he 
had  omitted  to  sacrifice  to  her,  while  he  did  honor  to  other  gods. 
The  Arcadian  heroine  Atalanta  is,  however,  a  reproduction  of 
Artemis,  with  little  or  no  difference,  and  the  goddess  is  sometimes 
confounded  even  with  her  attendant  nymphs. 

The  mighty  Poseidon,  the  earth-shaker  and  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  is 
sccoikI  only  to  Zeus  in  power,  but  has  no  share  in  those  imperial  and 
superintending  capacities  wiiicli  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men 
exliibits.  He  numbers  a  numerous  heroic  progeny,  usually  men  of 
great  corporeal  strength,  and  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  ^olic 
race.  Tiie  great  Neleid  family  of  Pylus  trace  their  origin  up  to  himj 
and  he  is  also  the  father  of  Polyphemus  the  Cyclops,  whose  well- 
earned  suffering  he  cruelly  revenges  upon  Odysseus.  His  Delos  is 
the  island  of  Kalaureia,  wherein  there  was  held  an  old  local 
Amphiktyony,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  to  him  joint  honor  and 
sacrifice.  The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  HelikS  in  Achaia,  and  Onchestos 
in  Boeotia,  are  also  residences  which  he  much  affects,  and  where  he 
is  solemnly  worshiped.  But  the  abode  which  he  originally  and 
specially  selected  for  himself  was  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  where,  by 
a  blow  of  his  trident,  he  produced  a  well  of  water  in  the  rock: 
Ath^n^  came  afterwards  and  claimed  the  spot  for  herself,  planting 
in  token  of  possession  the  olive-tree  which  stood  in  the  sacred  grove 
of  Pandrosos:  and  the  decision  either  of  the  autochthonous  Cecrops, 
or  of  Erechtheus,  awarded  to  her  the  preference,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Poseidon.  Either  on  this  account,  or  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Eumolpus,  slain  in  assisting  the  Eleusinians  against 
Erechtheus,  the  Attic  mythes  ascribed  to  Poseidon  great  enmity 
against  the  Erechtheid  family,  w^hich  he  is  asserted  to  have  ultimately 
overthrown:  Theseus,  whose  glorious  reign  and  deeds  succeeded  to 
that  family,  is  said  to  have  been  really  his  son.  In  several  other 
places, — in  ^gina,  Argos,  and  Naxos, — Poseidon  had  disputed  the 
privileges  of  patron-god  with  2^us,  H^r^,  and  Dionysos:  he  was 
worsted  in  all,  but  bore  his  defeat  patiently.  Poseidon  endured  a 
long  slavery,  in  common  with  Apollo,  gods  as  they  w^ere,  under 
Laomedon,  King  of  Troy,  at  the  command  and  condemnation  of 
Zees:  the  two  gods  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  H6rakl6s.  When  their  time  was  expired,  the  insolent 
Laomedon  withheld  from  them  the  stipulated  reward,  and  even 
accompanied  its  refusal  with  appalling  threats;  and  the  subsequent 
animosity  of  the  god  against  Troy  was  greatly  determined  by  th** 
sentiment  of  this  injustice. 
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Such  periods  of  servitude,  inflicted  upon  incUvidual  gocls,  ;:i( 
among  tlie  most  remnrkable  of  all  tlie  incidents  in  tlie  divine  legends 
We  find  Apollo  on  another  occasion  condemned  to  serve  Adinetus, 
King  of  Pherae,  as  a  punishment  for  having  killed  the  Cyclopes,  and 
HSraklSs  also  is  sold  as  a  slave  to  Omphale.  Even  the  fierce  Ares, 
overpowered  and  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  by  the  two  Aloids,  is 
ultimately  liberated  only  by  extraneous  aid.  Such  narratives  attest 
the  discursive  range  of  Grecian  fancy  in  reference  to  the  gods,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  commingling  of  things  and  persons,  divine  and 
human,  in  their  conceptions  of  the  past.  The  god  who  serves  is  foi 
the  time  degraded;  but  the  supreme  god  who  commands  the  servi- 
tude is  in  the  like  proportion  exalted,  while  the  idea  of  some  sort  of 
order  and  government  among  these  superhuman  beings  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  Nevertheless,  the  mythes  respecting  the  servitude  of 
the  gods  became  obnoxious  afterwards,  along  with  many  others,  to 
severe  criticism  on  the  part  of  philosophers. 

The  proud,  jealous,  and  bitter  H6r^, — the  goddess  of  the  onc<j 
wealthy  Myk^nae,  the  fax  et  focus  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  ever- 
present  protectress  of  Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition, — occupies 
an  indispensable  station  in  the  mythical  world.  As  the  daughter  of 
Kronos  and  wife  of  Zeus,  she  fills  a  throne  from  whence  he  cannot 
dislodge  her,  and  which  gives  her  a  right  perpetually  to  grumble  and 
to  thwart  him.  Her  unmeasured  jealousy  of  the  female  favorites  of 
Zeus,  and  her  antipathy  against  his  sons,  especially  against  H^rakles, 
has  been  the  suggesting  cause  of  innumerable  mythes:  the  general 
type  of  her  character  stands  here  clearly  marked,  as  furnishing  both 
stimulus  and  guide  to  the  mythopoeic  fancy.  The  "  Sacred  Wedding," 
or  marriage  of  Zeus  and  HSr^,  was  familiar  to  epithalamic  poets 
long  before  it  became  a  theme  for  the  spiritualizing  ingenuity  of 
critics. 

Hephaestos  is  the  son  of  H^rS  without  a  father,  and  stands  to  her 
in  the  same  relation  as  Athene  to  Zeus:  her  pride  and  w\ant  of  sym- 
pathy are  manifested  by  her  casting  him  out  at  once  in  consequence 
of  his  deformity.  He  is  the  god  of  fire — especially  of  fire  in  its  prac- 
tical applications  to  handicraft — and  is  indispensable  as  the  right- 
hand  and  instrument  of  the  gods.  His  skill  and  his  deformity 
appear  alternately  as  the  source  of  mythical  stories:  whereveV 
exquisite  and  effective  fabrication  is  intended  to  be  designated, 
HSphaestos  is  announced  as  the  maker,  although  in  this  function  the 
type  of  his  character  is  reproduced  in  Dcedalos.  In  the  Attic  legends 
he  appears  iniimately  united  both  with  PromMieus  and  with  Atli^nS, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  was  worshiped  at  Kolonus  near 
Athens.  L^mnos  was  the  favorite  residence  of  Hephaestos;  and,  if 
we  possessed  more  knowledge  of  this  island  and  its  town  H^phaestias, 
we  should  doubtless  find  abundant  legends  detailing  his  adventures 
and  interventions. 

The  chaste,  still,  and  home-keeping  Hestia,  goddess  of  the  family 
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hearth,  is  far  less  fruitful  in  mythical  narratives,  iu  spite  of  her  very- 
superior  dignity,  than  the  knavish,  smooth-tongued,  keen,  and 
acquisitive  Hermes,  His  function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  brings 
him  perpetually  on  the  stage,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  portraying 
the  features  of  his  character.  The  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes 
describes  the  scene  and  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  almost 
instantaneous  manifestation,  even  in  infancy,  of  his  peculiar  attri- 
butes. It  explains  the  friendly  footing  on  which  he  stood  with 
Apollo, — the  interchange  of  gifts  and  functions  between  them, — and 
lastly,  the  inviolate  security  of  all  the  wealth  and  offerings  in  the 
Delphian  temple,  exposed  as  they  were  to  thieves  without  any  visible 
protection.  Such  was  the  innate  cleverness  and  talent  of  Hermes, 
that  on  the  day  he  was  born  he  invented  the  lyre,  stringing  the  seven 
chords  on  the  shell  of  a  tortoise — and  also  stole  the  cattle  of  Apollo 
in  Pieria,  dragging  them  backwards  to  his  cave  in  Arcadia,  so  that 
their  track  could  not  be  detected.  To  the  remonstrances  of  his 
mother  Maia,  who  points  out  to  him  the  danger  of  offending  Apollo, 
Hermes  replies,  that  he  aspires  to  rival  the  dignity  and  functions  of 
Apollo  among  the  immortals,  and  that  if  his  father  Zeus  refuses  to 
grant  them  to  him,  he  will  employ  his  powers  of  thieving  in  break- 
ing open  the  sanctu/^ry  at  Delphi,  and  in  carrying  away  the  gold 
and  the  vestments,  the  precious  tripods  and  vessels.  Presently 
Apollo  discovers  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  and  after  some  trouble  finds 
his  way  to  the  Kylleniah  cavern,  w^here  he  sees  HermCs  asleep  in  his 
cradle.  The  child  denies  the  theft  with  effrontery,  and  even  treats 
the  surmise  as  a  ridiculous  impossibility:  he  persists  in  such  denial 
even  before  Zeus,  who,  however,  detects  him  at  once,  and  compels 
him  to  reveal  the  place  where  the  cattle  are  concealed.  But  the  lyre 
was  as  yet  unknown  to  Apollo,  who  has  heard  nothing  except  the 
voice  of  the  Muses  and  the  sound  of  the  pipe.  So  powerfully  is  he 
fascinated  by  hearing  the  tones  of  the  lyie  from  Hermes,  and  so 
eager  to  become  possessed  of  it,  that  he  is  willing  at  once  to  pardon 
the  past  theft,  and  even  to  conciliate  besides  the  friendship  of 
Hermes.  Accordingly  a  bargain  is  struck  between  the  two  gods 
and  sanctioned  by  Zeus.  Hermes  surrenders  to  Apollo  the  lyre, 
inventing  for  his  own  use  the  syrinx  or  panspipe,  and  receiving  from 
Apollo  in  exchange  the  golden  rod  of  wealth,  with  empire  over  flocks 
and  herds,  as  well  as  over  horses  and  oxen  and  the  wild  animals  of 
the  woods.  He  presses  to  obtain  the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  Apollo  is 
under  a  special  vow  not  to  impart  that  privilege  to  any  god  whatever. 
He  instructs  Hermes,  however,  how  to  draw  information,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  from  the  Moerse  or  Fates  themselves;  and  assigns  to 
him,  over  and  above,  the  function  of  messenger  of  the  gods  to  Had^s. 
Although  Apollo  has  acquired  the  lyre,  the  particular  object  of 
his  wishes,  he  is  still  under  apprehension  that  Hermes  will  steal  it 
away  from  him  again,  together  with  his  bow,  and  he  exacts  a  formal 
ofttk  by  Styx  as  security      ' '        '    promises  solemnly  that  he  will 
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Bteal  none  of  the  acquisitions,  nor  ever  invade  the  sanetuary  of 
Apollo;  while  the  latter  on  his  part  pledges  himself  to  recognize 
HerniOs  as  his  chosen  friend  and  companion,  among  all  tLc  other 
sons  of  Zeus,  human  or  divine. 

So  came  to  pass,  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  the  marked  favor 
shown  by  Apollo  to  Ileraies,  But  Plermes  (concludes  the  hymnog- 
rapher,  with  frankness  unusual  in  speaking  of  a  god)  "does  voy 
little  good:  he  avails  himself  of  the  darkness  of  night  to  cheat  with- 
out measure  the  tribes  of  mortal  men." 

Here  the  general  types  of  Hermes  and  Apollo,  coupled  with  the 
present  fact  that  no  thief  ever  approached  the  rich  and  seemingly 
accessible  treasures  of  Delphi,  engender  a  string  of  expository 
incidents;  cast  into  a  quasi-historical  form,  and  detailing  how  it 
happened  that  IlcrmSs  had  bound  himself  by  especial  convention  to 
respect  the  Delphian  temple.  The  types  of  Apollo  seem  to  have 
been  different  in  different  times  and  parts  of  Greece:  in  some  places 
he  was  worshiped  as  Apollo  Nomios,  or  the  patron  of  pasture  and 
cattle;  and  this  attribute,  which  elsewhere  passed  over  to  his  sou 
Aristseus,  is  by  our  hymnographer  voluntarily  surrendered  to  HermOs, 
combined  with  the  golden  rod  of  fruitfulness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lyre  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Far-striking  King,  nor  is  he 
at  all  an  inventor:  the  hymn  explains  both  its  first  invention  and  how 
it  came  into  his  possession.  And  the  value  of  the  incidents  is  thus 
partly  expository,  partly  illustrative,  as  expanding  in  detail  the 
general  preconceived  character  of  the  Kyllenian  god. 

To  Zeus  more  amours  are  ascribed  than  to  any  of  the  other  gods, — ■ 
probably  because  the  Grecian  kings  and  chieftains  w^ere  especially 
anxious  to  trace  their  lineage  to  the  highest  and  most  glorious  of  all, 
— each  of  these  amo\irs  having  its  representative  progeny  on  earth. 
Such  subjects  were  among  the  most  promising  and  agreeable  for  the 
interest  of  mythical  narrative,  and  Zeus  as  a  lover  thus  became  the 
father  of  a  great  many  legends,  branching  out  into  innumerable 
interferences,  for  which  his  sons,  all  of  them  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, and  many  of  them  persecuted  by  Her^,  furnished  the  occa- 
sion. But  besides  this,  the  commanding  functions  of  the  Supreme 
God,  judicial  and  administrative,  extending  both  over  gods  and 
men,  was  a  potent  stimulus  to  the  mythopoeic  activity.  Zeus  has  to 
watch  over  his  ow^n  dignity, — the  first  of  all  considerations  with  a 
god:  moreover  as  Horkios,  Xenios,  Kt^sios,  Meilichios  (a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  thousand  surnames),  he  guaranteed  oaths  and  punished 
perjurers,  he  enforced  the  observance  of  hospitality,  he  guarded 
the  family  hoard  and  the  crop  realized  for  the  year,  and  he  granted 
expiation  to  the  repentant  criminal.  All  these  different  functions 
created  a  demand  for  mythes,  as  the  means  of  translating  a  dim,  but 
serious  presentiment  into  distinct  form,  both  self-explaining  and 
communicable  to  others.  In  enforcing  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  or  of 
the  tie  of  hospitality,  the  most  powerful  of  all  arguments  would  be 
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a  collections  of  legends  respecting  the  judgments  of  Zeus,  Horkiofc 
or  Xeiii;  s;  the  more  impn.'ssive  and  terrific  such  legends  were,  the 
greater  would  be  their  interest,  and  the  less  would  any  one  dare  to 
disbelieve  them.  They  constituted  the  natural  outpourings  of  a 
strong  and  common  sentiment,  probably  without  any  deliberate 
ethical  intention:  the  preconceptions  of  the  divine  agency,  expanded 
into  legend,  form  a  product  analogous  to  the  idea  of  the  divine  fea- 
tures and  symmetry  embodied  in  the  bronze  or  the  marble  statue. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  general  type  and  attributes  of  the  gods 
which  contributed  to  put  in  action  the  mythopocic  propensities. 
The  rites  and  solemnities  foraiing  the  worship  of  each  god,  as  well 
as  the  details  of  his  temple  and  its  locality,  were  a  fatal  source  of 
mythes,  respecting  his  exploits  and  sufferings,  which  to  the  people 
who  heard  them  served  the  purpose  of  past  history.  The  exegetes, 
or  local  guide  and  interpreter,  belonging  to  each  temple,  preserved 
and  recounted  to  curious  strangers  these  traditional  narratives,  which 
lent  a  certain  dignity  even  to  the  mimitia?  of  divine  service.  Out  of 
a  stock  of  materials  thus  ample,  the  poets  extracted  individual  col- 
lections, such  as  the  "Causes"  (Ai'ria)  of  Kallimachus,  now  lost, 
and  such  as  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  are  for  the  Roman  religious  antiqui- 
ties. 

It  was  the  practice  to  offer  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones  of  the 
victim  only,  incloseci  in  fat:  how  did  this  practice  arise?  The 
author  of  the  llesiodic  thcogony  has  a  stor}-  which  explains  it: 
Prometheus  tricked  Zeus  into  an  imprudent  choice,  at  the  period 
when  the  gods  and  mortal  men  first  came  to  an  arrangement  about 
privileges  and  duties  (in  IVFekone).  Prometheus,  the  tutelary  repre- 
sentative of  man,  divided  a  large  steer  into  two  portions:  on  the 
one  side  he  placed  the  flesh  and  guts,  folded  up  in  the  omentum 
and  covered  over  with  the  skin ;  on  the  other  he  put  the  bones 
enveloped  in  fat.  lie  then  invited  Zeus  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  portions  the  gods  would  prefer  to  receive  from  mankind. 
Zeus  "with  both  hands"  decided  for  and  took  the  white  fat,  but 
Was  highly  incensed  on  finding  that  he  had  got  nothing  at  the  bottom 
except  the  bones.  Nevertheless  the  choice  of  the  gods  was  now 
irrevocably  made:  they  were  not  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  sacri- 
ficed animal  beyond  the  bones  and  the  white  fat;  and  the  standing 
practice  is  thus  plausibly  explained.  I  select  this  as  one  among  a 
thousand  instances  to  illustrate  the  genesis  of  legend  out  of  religious 
practices.  In  the  belief  of  the  people,  the  event  narrated  in  the 
legend  was  the  real  producing  cause  of  the  practice:  but  when  we 
come  to  apply  a  sound  criticism,  we  are  compelled  to  treat  the  event 
as  existing  only  in  its  narrative  legend,  and  the  legend  itself  as  hav- 
ing been  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  engendered  by  the  practice, 
—thus  reversing  the  supposed  order  of  production. 

In  dealing  with  Grecian  m.ythes  generally,  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tribute them  into  such  as  belong  to  the  gods  and  such  as  belong  to 
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the  heroes,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  the  prominent  per- 
sonages. The  former  chiss  manifest,  more  palpably  than  the  latter, 
their  real  origin  as  growing  out  of  the  faith  and  the  feelings,  without 
any  necessary  basis,  cither  of  matter  of  fact  or  allegory:  moreover, 
they  elucidate  more  directly  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  so  important 
an  item  in  their  character  as  a  people.  But  in  point  of  fact,  most  of 
the  mythes  present  to  us  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  in  juxtaposition  one 
with  the  other.  And  the  richness  of  Grecian  mythical  literature  arises 
from  the  infinite  diversity  of  combinations  thus  opened  out;  first  by 
Hie  three  class-types,  God,  hero,  and  man;  next  by  the  strict  keeping 
^vith  which  each  separate  class  and  character  is  handled.  We  shall 
now  follow  downward  the  stream  of  mythical  time,  which  begins 
with  the  gods,  to  the  heroic  legends,  or  those  which  principally  con- 
cern the  heroes  and  heroines;  for  the  latter  were  to  the  full  as 
important  in  legend  as  the  former. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LEGENDS  RELATING  TO  HEROES  AND  MEN. 

The  Hesiodic  theogon}"  gives  no  account  of  anything  like  a  crea- 
tion of  man,  nor  doec  it  seem  that  such  an  idea  was  much  enter- 
tained in  the  legendary  vein  of  Grecian  imagination;  which  com- 
monly carried  back  the  present  men  by  successive  generations  to 
some  primitive  ancestor,  himself  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  from  a 
neighboring  river,  or  mountain,  or  from  a  god,  a  njniiph,  etc.  But 
the  poet  of  the  Hesiodic  "  Works  and  Days"  has  given  us  a  nari'a- 
tive  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  more  in  harmony  with  the  sober  and  melancholy  ethical 
tone  which  reigns  through  that  poem. 

First  (he  tells  us)  the  Olympic  gods  made  the  golden  race, — good, 
perfect,  and  happy  men,  who  lived  from  the  spontaneous  abundance 
of  the  earth,  in  ease  and  tranquility  like  the  gods  themselves:  they 
suffer  neither  disease  nor  old  age,  and  their  death  was  like  a  gentle 
sleep.  After  death  they  became,  by  the  award  of  Zeus,  guardian 
terrestrial  dsemous,  who  watch  unseen  over  the  proceedings  of  man- 
kind— with  the  regal  privilege  of  dispensing  to  them  wealth,  and 
taking  account  of  good  and  bad  deeds. 

Next,  the  gods  made  the  silver  race, — unlike  and  greatly  inferior, 
both  in  mind  and  bod}',  to  the  golden.  The  men  of  this  race  were 
reckless  and  mischievous  toward  each  other,  and  disdainful  to  the 
immortal  gods,  to  whom  they  refused  to  offer  either  worship  or  sac- 
rifice. Zeus  in  his  wrath  buried  them  in  the  earth ;  but  there  they 
still  enjoy  a  secondary  honor,  as  the  blest  of  the  under-world. 
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Thirdly,  Zeus  m?\d€  the  brazen  race,  quite  different  from  the  silver. 
They  were  made  of  hard  ashwood,  pugnacious  and  terrible:  they 
were  of  immense  strength  and  adamantine  soul,  neither  raising  nor 
touching  bread.  Their  arms,  their  houses,  and  their  implements 
were  all  of  brass:  there  was  then  no  iron.  This  race,  eternally  fight- 
ing, perished  by  each  other's  hands,  died  out,  and  descended  without 
name  or  privilege  to  Hades. 

Next,  Zeus  made  a  fourth  race,  far  juster  and  better  than  the  last 
preceding.  These  were  the  heroes  or  demigods,  who  fought  at  the 
sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes.  But  this  splendid  stock  also  became 
extinct:  some  perished  in  war,  others  were  removed  by  Zeus  to  a 
liappier  state  in  the  islands  of  the  blest.  There  they  dwell  in  peace 
and  comfort,  under  the  government  of  Kronos,  reaping  thrice  in  the 
year  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth. 

The  fifth  race,  which  succeeds  to  the  heroes,  is  of  iron:  it  is  the 
race  to  which  the  poet  himself  belongs,  and  bitterly  does  he  regret 
it.  He  finds  his  contemporaries  mischievous,  dishonest,  unjust, 
ungrateful,  given  to  perjury,  careless  both  of  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity and  of  the  behests  of  the  gods:  Nemesis  and  ^dos  (Ethical 
Self-reproach)  have  left  earth  and  gone  back  to  Olympus.  How 
keenly  does  he  wish  that  his  lot  had  been  cast  either  earlier  or  later! 
This  iron  race  is  doomed  to  continual  guilt,  care,  and  suffering,  with 
a  small  infusion  of  good;  but  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  will  put 
an  end  to  it.  The  poet  does  not  venture  to  predict  what  sort  of  race 
will  succeed. 

Such  is  the  series  of  distinct  races  of  men,  which  Hesiod,  or  the 
author  of  the  "Works  and  Days,"  enumerates  as  having  existed 
down  to  his  own  time.  I  give  it  as  it  stands,  without  placing  much 
confidence  in  the  various  explanations  which  critics  have  offered.  It 
stands  out  in  more  than  one  respect  from  the  general  tone  and  senti- 
ment of  Grecian  legend:  moreover  the  sequence  of  races  is  neither 
natural  nor  homogeneous, — the  heroic  race  not  having  any  metallic 
denomination,  and  not  occupying  any  legitimate  place  in  immediate 
succession  to  the  brazen.  Nor  is  the  conception  of  the  daemons  in 
harmony  either  with  Homer  or  with  the  Hesiodic  theogony.  In 
Homer,  there  is  scarcely  any  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons; 
farther,  the  gods  are  stated  to  go  about  and  visit  the  cities  of  men  in 
various  disguises  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  good  and  evil  pro- 
ceedings. But  in  the  poem  now  before  us,  the  distinction  between 
gods  and  daemons  is  generic.  The  latter  are  invisible  tenants  of 
earth,  remnants  of  the  once  happy  golden  race  whom  the  Olympic 
gods  first  made:  the  remnants  of  the  second  or  silver  race  are  not 
daemons,  nor  are  they  tenants  of  earth,  but  the}"  still  enjoy  an  honor- 
able posthumous  existence  as  the  blest  of  the  under-world.  Never- 
theless the  Hesiodic  daemons  are  in  no  way  authors  or  abettors  of 
evil;  on  the  contrary,  they  form  the  unseen  police  of  the  gods,  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  wicked  behavior  in  the  world. 
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We  may  trace,  I  think,  iu  this  quintuple  succession  of  earthly- 
races,  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  the  conflu- 
ence of  t'.vo  veins  of  sentiment,  not  consistent  one  Avith  the  other,  yet 
both  CO  existing  in  the  author's  mind  The  drift  of  his  poem  is 
thorcuiriily  didactic  and  ethical.  Though  deeply  penetrated  with  the 
injusdceaud  suffering  which  darken  the  face  of  human  life,  he  never- 
theless strives  to  maintain,  both  in  himself  and  in  others,  a  conviction 
that  on  the  whole  the  just  and  laborious  man  will  come  off  well,  and 
he  enforces  in  considerable  detail  the  lessons  of  practical  prudence 
and  virtue.  This  ethical  sentiment,  which  dictates  his  appreciation 
of  the  present,  also  guides  his  imagination  as  to  the  past.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  him  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  gods  and  degenerate 
man,  by  the  supposition  of  previous  races, — the  first  altogether  pure, 
the  second  worse  than  the  first,  and  the  third  still  worse  than  the 
second;  and  to  show  further  how  the  first  race  passed  by  gentle  death- 
sleep  into  glorious  immortality;  how  the  second  race  was  sufficiently 
wicked  lo  drive  Zeus  to  bury  them  in  the  under-world,  yet  still  leav- 
ing them  a  certain  measure  of  honor;  while  the  third  was  so  desper- 
ately violent  as  to  perish  by  its  own  animosities,  without  either  name 
or  honor  of  any  kind.  The  conception  of  the  golden  race  passing 
after  death  into  good  guardian  da3mons,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  comparison  with  oriental  angels,  presents  itself 
to  the  poet  partly  as  approximating  this  race  to  the  gods,  partly  as  a 
means  of  constituting  a  triple  gradation  of  post-obituary  existence, 
proportioned  to  the  character  of  each  race  whilst  alive.  The  denomi- 
nations of  gold  and  silver,  given  to  the  two  first  races,  justify  them- 
selves, like  those  given  b}^  Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  by  Phokylides 
to  the  different  characters  of  women,  derived  from  the  dog,  the  bee, 
the  mare,  the  ass,  and  other  animals;  and  the  epithet  of  brazen  is 
specially  explained  by  reference  to  the  material  which  the  pugna- 
cious third  race  so  plentifully  employed  for  their  arms  and  other 
implements. 

So  far  we  trace  intelligibly  enough  the  moralizing  vein:  we  find 
the  revolutions  of  the  past  so  arranged  as  to  serve  parti}-  as  an  ethical 
lesson,  partly  as  a  suitable  preface  to  the  present.  But  fourth  iu  the 
list  comes  "the  divine  race  of  Heroes;"  and  here  a  new  vein  of 
thought  is  opened  by  the  poet.  The  symmetry  of  his  ethical  past  is 
broken  up,  in  order  to  make  way  for  these  cherished  beings  of  the 
national  faith.  For  though  the  author  of  the  "Works  and  Daj^s  " 
was  himself  of  a  didactic  cast  of  thought,  like  Phokylides,  or  Solon, 
or  Theognis,  yet  he  had  present  to  his  feelings,  in  common  with  his 
countrymen,  the  picture  of  Grecian  foretime,  as  it  was  set  forth  in 
the  current  mythes,  and  still  more  in  Homer  and  those  other  epical 
productions  which  were  then  the  only  existing  literature  and  history. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  exclude,  from  his  sketch  of  the  past, 
either  the  great  persons  or  the  glorious  exploits  which  these  poems 
ennobled;  and  even  if  he  himself  could  have  consented  to  such  an 
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exclusion,  the  sketch  would  have  become  repulsive  to  his  hearers. 
But  the  chiefs  who  fi<^red  before  Thebes  and  Troy  could  not  be  well 
identified  either  witli  the  golden,  the  silver,  or  tlie  brazen  race: 
moreover  it  was  essential  that  they  should  be  placed  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  the  present  race,  because  their  descendants,  real  or 
supposed,  were  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  of  existing  men. 
Hence  the  poet  is  obliged  to  assign  to  them  the  fourth  place  in  the 
series,  and  to  interrupt  tlie  descending  ethical  movement  in  order  to 
interpolate  them  between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  race,  with  neither 
of  which  they  present  any  analogy.  The  iron  race,  to  which  the 
poet  himself  unhappily  belongs,  is  the  legitimate  successor,  not  of 
the  heroic,  but  of  the  brazen.  Instead  of  the  fierce  and  self-annihil 
ating  pugnacity  which  characterizes  the  latter,  the  iron  race  mani- 
fests an  aggregate  of  smaller  and  meaner  vices  and  mischiefs.  It  will 
not  perish  by  suicidal  extinction — but  it  is  growing  worse  and  worse, 
and  is  gradually  losing  its  vigor,  so  that  Zeus,  will  not  vouchsafe  to 
preserve  much  longer  such  a  race  upon  the  earth. 

I  conceive  that  the  series  of  races  imagined  by  the  poet  of  the 
"  "Works  and  Days"  is  the  product  of  two  distinct  and  incongruous 
veins  of  imagination, — the  didactic  or  ethical  blending  with  the 
primitive  mythical  or  epical.  His  poem  is  remarkable  as  the  most 
ancient  didactic  production  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  a  new  tone  of  sentiment  finding  its  way  into  their  litera- 
ture, never  afterwards  to  become  extinct.  The  tendency  of  the 
"Works  and  Days"  is  antiheroic:  far  from  seeking  to  inspire  admi- 
ration for  adventurous  enterprise,  the  author  inculcates  the  strictest 
justice,  the  most  unremitting  labor  and  frugality,  and  a  sober,  not  to 
say  anxious,  estimate  of  all  the  minute  specialties  of  the  future. 
Prudence  and  probity  are  his  means, — practical  comfort  and  happi- 
ness his  end.  But  he  deeply  feels,  and  keenly  exposes,  the  manifold 
wickedness  and  shortcomings  of  his  contemporaries,  in  reference  to 
this  capital  standard.  He  turns  with  displeasure  from  the  present 
men,  not  because  they  are  too  feeble  to  hurl  either  the  spear  of 
Achilles  or  some  vast  boundary-stone,  but  because  they  are  rapacious, 
knavish,  and  unprincipled. 

The  daemons  first  introduced  into  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the 
Grecian  world  by  the  author  of  the  "  Works  and  Days" — as  generi- 
cally  different  from  the  gods,  but  essentially  good,  and  forming  the 
intermediate  agents  and  police  between  gods  and  men, — are  deserving 
of  a'tention.  They  are  the  seed  of  a  doctrine  which  afterwards  under- 
went many  changes,  and  became  of  great  importance,  first  as  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  pagan  faith,  then  as  one  of  the  helps  to 
its  subversion.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  buried  remnants  of  the 
half-wicked  silver  race,  though  they  are  not  recognized  as  daemons, 
are  still  considered  as  having  a  substantive  existence,  a  name,  and 
dignity,  in  the  under-world.  The  step  was  easy,  to  treat  them  as 
daemons  also,  but  as  daemons  of  a  defective  and  malignant  character: 
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lliis  step  was  made  by  ErapedoclSs  and  Xenocrat^s,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  countenanced  by  Plato.  There  came  thus  to  be  admitted 
among  the  pagan  philosophers  daemons  both  good  and  bad,  in  every 
degree:  antl  tliese  daemons  were  found  avaihible  as  a  means  of  explain- 
ing many  phenomena  for  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  admit  ihe 
r.gency  of  the  gods.  They  served  to  relieve  the  gods  from  the  odium 
of  physical  and  moral  evils,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly meddling  in  small  affairs.  The  objectionable  ceremonies  of 
the  pagan  religion  wx-re  defended  upon  the  ground  that  in  no  other 
way  could  the  exigencies  of  such  malignant  beings  be  appeased.  The 
daemons  were  most  frequently  noticed  as  causes  of  evil,  and  thus  the 
name  came  insensibly  to  convey  with  it  a  bad  sense, — the  idea  of  an 
evil  being  as  contrasted  with  the  goodness  of  a  god.  So  it  was  found 
by  the  Christian  writers  when  they  commenced  their  controversy 
with  paganism.  One  branch  of  their  argument  led  them  to  identify 
the  pagan  gods  with  daemons  in  the  evil  sense,  and  the  insensible 
change  in  the  received  meaning  of  the  word  lent  them  a  specious 
assistance.  For  they  could  easily  show,  that  not  only  in  Homer,  but 
in  the  general  language  of  early  pagans,  all  the  gods  generally  were 
spoken  of  as  da3mons — and  therefore,  verbally  speaking,  Clemens  and 
Tatian  seemed  to  affirm  nothing  more  against  Zeus  or  Apollo  than 
was  involved  in  the  language  of  Paganism  itse]f.  Yet  the  audience 
of  Homer  or  Sophokles  would  have  strenuously  repudiated  the 
proposition,  if  it  had  been  put  to  them  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
dcemon  bore  in  the  age  and  among  the  circle  of  these  Christian 
writers. 

In  the  imagination  of  the  author  of  the  "Works  and  Days,"  the 
daemons  occupy  an  important  place,  and  are  regarded  as  being  of 
serious  practical  efficiency.  When  he  is  remonstrating  with  the 
rulers  around  him  upon  their  gross  injustice  and  corruption,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  vast  number  of  these  immortal  servants  of  Zeus 
who  are  perpetually  on  guard  amid  mankind,  and  through  whom 
the  visitations  of  the  gods  will  descend  even  upon  the  most  potent 
evil-doers.  His  supposition  that  the  daemons  were  not  gods,  but 
departed  men  of  the  golden  race,  allowed  him  to  multiply  their  num- 
ber indefinitely,  without  too  much  cheapening  the  divine  dignity. 

As  this  poet,  enslaved  b}'  the  current  legends,  has  introduced  the 
heroic  race  into  a  series  to  which  they  do  not  legitimately  belong,  so 
he  has  under  the  same  influence  inserted  in  another  part  of  his  poem 
the  mythe  of  Pandora  and  Prometheus,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the 
primary  diffusion,  and  actual  abundance,  of  evil  among  mankind. 
Yet  this  mythe  can  in  no  way  consist  with  his  quintuple  scale  of  dis- 
tinct races,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  totall}'  distinct  theory  to  explain  the 
same  problem, — the  transition  of  mankind  from  a  supposed  state  of 
antecedent  happiness  to  one  of  present  toil  and  suffering.  Such  an 
inconsistency  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the  genuine- 
ness of  either  passage;  for  the  two  stories,  though  one  contradicts 
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the  other,  both  burmouize  witb  tbat  cenlrul  purpose  wbicb  governs 
the  aulbor's  uiiiid, — a  querulous  and  didaclie  appreciation  of  the 
present.  Tbat  sucb  was  bis  purpose  appears  not  only  from  tbe  w  bole 
tenor  of  bis  poem,  but  also  from  Ibe  remarkable  fact  tbat  bis  own 
personality,  bis  own  adventures  and  kindred,  and  bis  own  sufferings 
figure  in  it  conspicuously.  And  this  introduction  of  self  imparts  to 
it  a  peculiar  interest.  Tbe  father  of  llesiod  came  over  from  tbe 
.iEolic  Kyme,  wiib  tbe  view  of  bettering  bis  condition,  and  settled  at 
Askra,  in  Boeotia,  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  After  liis  death  his 
two  sons  divided  the  family  inberitance:  but  Plesiod  bitterly  com- 
plains that  bis  brother  Pcrses  cheated  and  went  to  hiw  witb  him,  and 
obtained  through  corrupt  judges  an  unjust  decision.  Pie  farther 
reproaches  his  brother  with  a  preference  for  the  suits  and  unprofitable 
buBile  of  the  agora,  at  a  time  when  lie  ought  to  be  laboring  for  his 
subsistence  in  the  field.  Askra,  indeed,  was  a  miserable  place, 
repulsive  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Hesiod  bad  never  crossed  the 
sea,  except  once  from  Aulis  to  Euboea,  whither  be  went  to  attend  tlie 
funeral-games  of  Ampbidamas,  tbe  chief  of  Cbalkis:  be  sung  a  hymn, 
and  gained  as  prize  a  tripod,  which  be  consecrated  to  the  muses  in 
Helicon. 

These  particulars,  scanty  as  they  are,  possess  a  peculiar  value,  as 
the  earliest  authentic  memorandum  respecting  the  doing  or  suffering 
of  any  actual  Greek  person.  There  is  no  external  testimony  at  all 
worthy  of  trust  respecting  the  age  of  the  "  Works  and  Days:"  Hero- 
dotus treats  Hesiod  and  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  same  age,  four 
hundred  years  before  his  own  time;  and  there  are  other  statements 
besides,  some  placing  Hesiod  at  an  earlier  date  than  Homer,  some  at 
a  later.  Looking  at  tbe  internal  evidences,  we  may  observe  tbat  tbe 
pervading  sentiment,  tone,  and  purpose  of  the  poem  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  tbat  of  tbe  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  analogous  to  what  we 
read  respecting  tbe  compositions  of  Arcbilochus  and  tbe  Amorgian 
Simonid^s,  The  author  of  the  "Works  and  Days"  is  indeed  a 
preacher,  and  not  a  satirist:  but  with  this  distinction,  we  find  in  him 
the  same  predominance  of  tbe  present  and  the  positive,  tbe  same 
disposition  to  turn  the  muse  into  an  exponent  of  his  own  personal 
wrongs,  the  same  employment  of  ^sopic  fable  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, and  the  same  unfavorable  estimate  of  tbe  female  sex,  all  of 
which  may  be  traced  in  tbe  two  poets  above  mentioned,  placing  both 
of  them  in  contrast  with  the  Homeric  epic.  Such  an  internal  analogy, 
in  the  absence  of  good  testimony,  is  tbe  best  guide  which  we  can 
follow  in  determining  the  dale  of  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  which  we 
should  accordingly  place  shortly  after  the  year  700  B.C.  The  style  of 
tbe  poem  might  indeed  afford  a  proof  that  the  ancient  and  uniform 
hexameter,  though  well  adapted  to  continuous  legendary  narrative 
or  to  solemn  hymns,  was  somewhat  monotonous  when  called  upon 
either  to  serve  a  polemical  purpose  or  to  impress  a  striking  moral 
lesson.   When  poets,  then  the  only  existing  composers,  first  began  to 
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apply  their  thoughts  to  the  cut  and  thrust  of  actual  life,  aggressive  or 
didactic,  the  verse  would  be  seen  to  require  a  new,  livelier,  and 
smarter  meter;  and  out  of  this  want  grew  the  elegiac  and  the  iambic 
verse,  both  seemingly  contemporaneous,  and  both  intended  to  sup- 
plant the  primitive  hexameter  for  the  short  effusions  then  coming 
into  vogue. 


CHAPTER  III.  I 

LEGEND   OF   THE   lAPETIDS. 

The  sohs  of  the  Titan  god  lapetus,  as  described  in  the  Hesiodic 
theogony,  aiv  Atlas,  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  EpimStheus.  Of 
tJhese,  Atlas  alone  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  and  even 
he  not  as  the  son  of  lapetus.  the  latter  himself  is  named  in  the  Iliad 
as  existing  in  Tartarus  along  with  Kronos.  The  Homeric  Atlas 
"knows  the  depths  of  the  whole  sea,  and  keeps  b}^  himself  those  tall 
pillars  which  hold  the  litaven  apart  from  th(^  earth." 

As  the  Homeric  theogo/iy  generally  appears  much  expanded  in 
Hesiod,  so  also  does  the  fan.il}^  of  lapetus,  with  their  varied  adven 
tures.  Atlas  is  here  described,  not  as  the  keeper  of  the  intermediate 
pillars  between  heaven  and  eartn,  tmt  as  himself  condemned  by  Zeus 
to  support  the  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands;  while  the  fierce 
Menoetius  is  pushed  down  to  Erebus  a^  a  punishment  for  his  ungov- 
ernable insolence.  But  the  remaining  two  brothers,  Prometheus  and 
Epimetheu-,  are  among  the  most  interesting  creations  of  Grecian 
legend,  and  distinguished  in  more  than  one  respect  from  all  the 
remainder. 

First,  the  main  battle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods  is  a  contest 
of  force  purely  and  simply— mountains  are  hurleO  and  thunder  is 
lanched,  and  the  victory  remains  to  the  strongest.  "But  the  com- 
petition between  Zeus  and  Prometheus  is  one  of  craft  and  stratagem : 
the  victory  does,  indeed,  remain  to  the  former,  but  the  honors  of  the 
fight  belong  to  the  latter.  Secondly,  Prometheus  and  Epimgtheus 
(the  fore-thinker  and  the  after- thinker)  are  characters  stamped  at  the 
same  mint  and  by  the  same  effort,  the  express  contrast  and  antith- 
esis of  each  other.  Thirdly,  mankind  are  here  expressly  brought 
forward,  not,  indeed,  as  active  partners  in  the  strugijle,  but  as  the 
grand  and  capital  subjects  interested— as  gainers  or  sufferers  by  the 
result.  Prometheus  appears  in  the  exalted  character  of  champion 
of  the  human  race,  even  against  the  formidable  superiority  of  Zeus. 

In  the  primitive  or  Hesiodic  legend,  Prometheus  is  not  the  creator 
or  molder  of  man;  it  is  only  the  later  additions  which  invest  him 
with  this  character.     The  race  are  supposed  as  existing,  and  PromS. 
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tlieus,  a  member  of  the  dispossessed  body  of  Titan  gods,  comes  for- 
ward as  their  representalive  and  defender.  The  advantageous 
bargain  which  he  made  with  Zeus  on  their  behalf,  in  respect  to  the 
partition  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter.  Zeus  felt  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  and  was  exceed- 
ing wroth.  In  his  displeasure  he  withheld  from  mankind  the 
inestimable  comfort  of  fire,  so  that  the  race  Mould  have  perished 
had  not  Prometheus  stolen  fire,  in  defiance  of  the  Supieme  Ruler, 
and  brought  it  to  men  in  the  hollow  stem  of  the  plant  called  giant- 
i'ennel. 

Zeus  was  now  doubly  indignant,  and  determined  to  play  off  a  still 
more  ruinous  stratagem.  Hephaistos,  by  his  direction,  molded  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  virgin;  Athene  dressed  her,  Ai)hrodite  and  the 
Charites  bestowed  upon  her  both  ornament  and  fascination,  while 
Herm6s  infused  into  her  the  mind  of  a  dog,  a  deceitful  spirit,  and 
treacherous  words.  The  messenger  of  the  gods  conducted  this 
"fascinating  mischief"  to  mankind  at  a  time  when  Prometheus  was 
not  present.  Now  Epimetheus  had  received  from  his  brother  per- 
emptory injunctions  not  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  Zeus  any 
present  whatever;  but  the  beauty  of  Pandora  (so  the  newly  formed 
female  was  called)  was  not  to  be  resisted.  She  was  received  and 
admitted  among  men,  and  from  that  moment  their  comfort  and 
tranquillity  was  exchanged  for  suffering  of  every  kind.  The  evils  to 
which  mankind  are  liajjle  had  been  before  inclosed  in  a  cask  in  their 
own  keeping:  Pandora  in  her  malice  removed  the  lid  of  the  cask, 
and  out  liew  these  thousand  evils  and  calamities,  to  exercise  forever 
their  destroying  force.  Hope  alone  remained  imprisoned,  and  there- 
fore, without  efficacy,  as  before — the  inviolable  lid  being  replaced 
before  she  could  escape.  Before  this  incident  (says  the  legend)  men 
had  lived  without  disease  or  suffering;  but  now  both  earth  and  sea 
are  full  of  mischiefs.  ]\Ialadies  of  every  description  stalk  abroad 
by  day  as  w^ell  as  by  night,  without  any  hope  for  man  of  relief  to 
come. 

The  theogony  gives  the  legend  here  recounted,  with  some  vari- 
ations— leaving  out  the  part  of  Epimetheus  altogether,  as  well  a«  the 
cask  of  evils.  Pandora  is  the  ruin  of  man,  simply  as  the  mother  and 
representative  of  the  female  sex.  And  the  variations  are  thus  useful, 
as  they  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accessory 
circumstances  of  the  storj^ 

"  Thus,"  says  the  poet,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  "it  is  not 
possible  to  escape  from  the  purposes  of  Zeus."  His  my  the,  connect- 
ing the  calamitous  condition  of  man  with  the  malevolence  of  the 
supreme  god,  shows,  first,  by  what  cause  such  an  unfriendly  feeling 
was  raised;  next,  by  what  instrumentality  its  deadly  results  were 
brought  about.  The  human  race  are  not  indeed  the  creation,  but  the 
protected  flock  of  Prometheus,  one  of  the  elder  or  dispossessed  Titan 
gods.    When  Zeus  acquires  supremacy,  mankind,  along  with  the  rest. 
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become  subject  to  him,  aud  are  to  make  the  best  bargain  they  can^ 
respecting  worship  ;md  service  to  be  yielded.  By  the  stratagem  of 
then-  advocate  Prometheus,  Zeus  is  cheated  into  such  a  partition  of 
the  victims  as  is  eminently  unprofitable  to  him;  whereby  his  wrath 
is  so  provoked  that  he  tries  to  subtract  from  man  the  use  of  fire. 
Here,  however,  his  schenie  is  frustrated  by  the  theft  of  Prometheus: 
but  his  second  attempt  is  more  successful,  and  he  in  his  turn  cheats 
the  unthinking  Epiniethcus  into  the  acceptance  of  a  present  (in  spite 
of  the  peremptory  interdict  of  Prometheus)  by  which  the  whole  of 
man's  happiness  is  wrecked.  This  legend  grows  out  of  two  feelings; 
parti}'  as  to  the  relations  of  the  gods  with  man,  partly  as  to  the  rela- 
lation  of  the  female  sex  with  the  male.  The  present  gods  are  unkind 
toward  man,  but  the  old  gods,  with  whom  man's  lot  was  originally 
cast,  were  much  kinder — aud  the  ablest  among  them  stands  forward 
as  the  indefatigable  protector  of  the  race,  Nevertheless,  the  mere 
excess  of  his  craft  proves  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  cause  which  he 
espouses.  He  cheats  Zeus  out  of  a  fair  share  of  the  sacrificial  victim, 
so  as  both  to  provoke  aud  justif}^  a  retaliation  which  he  cannot  be 
always  at  hand  to  ward  off;  the  retaliation  is,  in  his  absence,  con- 
summated by  a  snare  laid  for  Epimetheus  and  voluntarily  accepted. 
And  thus,  though  Hesiod  ascribes  the  calamitous  condition  of  man 
to  the  malevolence  of  Zeus,  his  piety  suggests  two  exculpatory  pleas 
for  the  latter;  mankind  have  been  the  first  to  defraud  Zeus  of  his 
legitimate  share  of  the  sacrifice — and  they  have,  moreover,  been  con- 
senting parties  to  their  own  ruin.  Such  are  the  feelings,  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  gods  and  man,  which  have  been  one  of  the 
generating  elements  of  this  legend.  The  other  element,  a  conviction 
of  the  vast  mischief  arising  to  man  from  women,  whom  yet  they 
cannot  dispense  with,  is  frequently  aud  strongly  set  forth  in  several 
of  the  Greek  poets — by  Simonides  of  Amorgos  and  Phokylides,  not 
less  than  by  Euripides. 

But  the  miseries  arising  from  woman,  however  great  the)'  might 
be,  did  not  reach  Prometheus  himself.  For  him,  the  rash  champion 
who  had  ventured  "to  compete  in  sagacity"  with  Zeus,  a  different 
punishment  was  in  store.  Bound  by  heavy  chains  to  a  pillar,  he 
remained  fast  imprisoned  for  several  generations:  every  day  did  an 
eagle  prey  upon  his  liver,  and  every  night  did  the  liver  grow  afresh 
for  the  next  day's  suffering.  At  length  Zeus,  eager  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  his  favorite  son,  Herakles,  permitted  the  latter  to  kill  the 
eagle  and  rescue  the  captive. 

Such  is  the  Promethean  mythe  as  it  stands  in  the  Hesiodic  poems; 
its  earliest  form,  as  far  as  we  can  trace.  Upon  it  was  founded  the 
sublime  tragedy  of  ^schylus,  "The  Enchained  Prometheus,"  to- 
gether with  at  least  one  more  tragedy,  now  lost,  by  the  same  author, 
-^schylus  has  made  several  important  alterations;  describing  the 
human  race,  not  as  having  once  enjoyed  and  subsequently  lost  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  enjoyment,  but  as  originally  feeble  and  wretched. 
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He  suppresses  both  the  first  trick  played  off  by  Prometheus  upon 
Zeus  respecting  the  partition  of  the  victim — and  tlie  final  formation 
and  sending  of  Pandora — Avhich  are  the  two  most  marked  portions 
of  the  Hesiodic  story;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  brings  out  promi- 
nently and  enlarges  upon  the  theft  of  fire,  which  in  Hesiod  is  but 
slightly  touched.  If  he  has  thus  relinquished  the  antique  simplicity 
of  the  story,  he  has  rendered  more  than  ample  compensation  by 
imparting  to  it  a  grandeur  of  ideal,  a  large  reach  of  thought  com- 
bined with  appeals  to  our  earnest  and  admiring  sympathy,  and  a 
pregnane}'  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  gods 
and  man,  which  soar  far  above  the  Hesiodic  level — and  which  render 
his  tragedy  the  most  impressive,  though  not  the  most  artistically 
composed,  of  all  Grecian  dramatic  productions.  Prometheus  there 
appears  not  only  as  the  heroic  champion  and  sufferer  in  the  cause 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  human  race,  .but  also  as  the  gifted 
teacher  of  all  the  arts,  helps,  and  ornaments  of  life,  amongst  which 
fire  is  only  one:  all  this  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of  the  pur- 
pose of  Zeus,  wiio,  on  acquiring  his  empire,  wished  to  destroy  the 
human  race  and  to  beget  some  new  breed.  Moreover,  new  relations 
between  Prometheus  and  Zeus  are  superadded  by  JEschylus,  At  the 
commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Zeus  and  the  Titan  gods, 
Prometheus  had  vainly  attempted  to  prevail  upon  the  latter  to  conduct 
it  with  prudence;  but  when  he  found  that  they  obstinately  declined 
all  wise  counsel,  and  that  their  ruin  was  inevitable,  he  abandoned 
their  cause  and  joined  Zeus.  To  him  and  to  his  advice  Zeus  owed 
the  victory;  yet  the  monstrous  ingratitude  and  tyranny  of  the  latter 
is  now  manifested  b}^  nailing  him  to  a  rock,  for  no  other  crime  than 
because  he  frustrated  the  purpose  oi  extinguishing  the  human  race, 
and  furnished  to  them  the  means  of  living  with  tolerable  comfort. 
The  new  ruler  Zeus,  insolent  with  his  victory  over  the  old  gods, 
tramples  down  all  right,  and  sets  at  naught  sympathy  and  obligation, 
as  well  toward  gods  as  toward  man.  Yet  the  prophetic  Prometheus, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  suffering,  is  consoled  by  the  foreknowledge 
that  the  time  will  come  when  Zeus  must  again  send  for  him,  release 
him,  and  invoke  his  aid,  as  the  sole  means  of  averting  from  himself 
dangers  otherwise  insurmountable.  The  security  and  means  of  con- 
tinuance for  mankind  have  now  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
Zeus — whom  Prometheus  proudly  defies,  glorying  in  his  generous 
and  successful  cham.picnship,  despite  the  terrible  price  which  he  is 
doomed  to  pay  for  it. 

As  the  ^schylean  Prometheus,  though  retaining  the  old  linea- 
ments, has  acquired  a  new  coloring,  soul,  and  character,  so  he  has 
also  become  identified  with  a  special  locality.  In  Hesiod  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  imprisoned;  but  ^schylus 
places  it  in  Scythia,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  supposed  it 
to  be  on  Mount  Caucasus.  So  long  and  so  firmly  did  this  belief 
continue,  that  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  when  in  command  of  au 
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army  in  Kolchis,  made-witli  liis  companion,  the  literary  Greek  Tlieo- 
phanes,  a  special  march  to  view  the  spot  in  Caucasus  where  Prom^ 
theus  had  been  transfixed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HEROIC  LEGENDS. — GENEALOGY  OF  ARGOS. 

Having  briefly  enumerated  the  gods  of  Greece,  with  their  chief 
attributes  as  described  in  legend,  we  come  to  those  genealogies  which 
connected  them  with  historical  men. 

In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestry  coalesced.  Every  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in 
whom  there  existed  a  feeling  of  present  union,  traced  back  that  union 
to  some  common  initial  progenitor;  that  progenitor  being  either  the 
common  god  whom  they  worshiped,  or  some  semi-divine  person 
closely  allied  to  him.  What  the  feelings  of  tlie  community  require 
is,  a  continuous  pedigree  to  connect  them  with  this  respected  source 
of  existence,  beyond  which  they  do  not  think  of  looking  back.  A 
series  of  names,  placed  in  filiation  or  fraternity,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  family  or  personal  adventures  ascribed  to  some 
of  the  individuals  among  them,  constitute  the  ante-historical  past 
through  which  the  Greek  looks  back  to  his  gods.  The  names  of  this 
genealogy  are,  to  a  great  degree,  gentile  or  local  names  familiar  to  the 
people, — rivers,  mountains,  springs,  lakes,  villages,  demes,  etc., — em- 
bodied as  persons,  and  introduced  as  acting  or  suffering.  They  are, 
moreover,  called  kings  or  chiefs,  but  the  existence  of  a  body  of  sub- 
jects surrounding  them  is  tacitly  implied  rather  than  distinctly  set 
lorth ;  for  their  own  personal  exploits  or  family  proceedings  consti- 
tute, for  the  most  part,  the  whole  matter  of  narrative.  And  thus 
the  genealogy  w^as  made  to  satisfv  at  once  the  appetite  of  the  Greeks 
for  romantic  adventure,  and  then'  demand  for  an  unbroken  line  of 
filiation  between  themselves  and  the  gods.  The  eponymous  person- 
age, from  whom  the  community  derive  their  name,  is  sometimes 
the  begotten  son  of  the  local  god,  sometimes  an  indigenous  man 
sprung  from  the  earth,  which  is  indeed  itself  divinized. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  mere  description  of  these  genealogies  that 
they  included  elements  human  and  historical,  as  well  as  elements 
divine  and  extra-historical.  And  if  we  could  determine  the  time  at 
which  any  genealogy  was  first  framed,  we  should  be  able  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  men  then  represented  as  present,  together  with 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  w^ere  real  persons  of  flesh  and  blood. 
But  this  is  a  point  which  can  seldom  be  ascertained ;  moreover,  even 
if  it  could  be  ascertained,  we  must  at  once  set  it  aside,  if  we  wish  to 
look  at  the  genealogy  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greeks.    For  to 
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them  not  only  all  the  members  were  alike  real,  but  the  gods  and 
heroes  at  the  commencement  were  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  real;  at 
least,  they  were  the  most  esteemed  and  indispensable  of  all.  The  value 
of  the  genealogy  consisted,  not  in  its  length,  but  in  its  continuity; 
not  (according  to  the  feeling  of  modern  aristocracy)  in  the  power  of 
setting  out  a  prolonged  series  of  human  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
but  in  the  sense  of  ancestral  union  with  the  primitive  god.  And  the 
length  of  the  series  is  traceable  rather  to  humility,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  person  who  was  gratified  with  the  belief  that  he  was  descended 
from  a  god  in  the  fifteenth  generation,  would  have  accounted  it 
criminal  insolence  to  afilrm  that  a  god  was  his  father  or  grandfather. 
In  presenting  to  the  reader  those  genealogies  which  constitute  the 
supposed  primitive  history  of  Hellas,  I  make  no  pretense  to  distin- 
guish names  real  and  historical  from  fictitious  creations;  partly 
because  I  have  no  evidence  upon  which  to  draw  the  line,  and  partly 
because  by  attempting  it  I  should  altogether  depart  from  the  genuine 
Grecian  point  of  view\ 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than  exhibit  a  certain  selection  of 
such  as  were  most  current  and  interesting;  for  the  total  number  of 
them  which  found  place  in  Grecian  faith  exceeds  comi)utation.  As 
a  general  rule,  every  deme,  ever}'  gens,  every  aggregate  of  men 
accustomed  to  combined  action,  religious  or  political,  liad  its  own. 
The  small  and  unimportant  demes  into  which  Attica  was  divided 
had  each  its  ancestral  god  and  heroes,  just  as  much  as  the  great 
Athens  herself.  Even  among  the  villages  of  Phokis,  which  Pausa- 
nias  will  hardly  permit  himself  to  call  towns,  deductions  of  legendaiy 
antiquity  were  not  wanting.  And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  we  are  reading  the  legendary  genealogies  of  Argos,  or  Sparta, 
or  Thebes,  that  these  are  merely  samples  amid  an  extensive  class, 
all  perfectly  analogous,  and  all  exhibiting  the  religious  and  patriotic 
retrospect  of  some  fraction  of  the  Hellenic  world.  They  are  no 
more  matter  of  historical  tradition  than  any  of  the  thousand  other 
legendary  genealogies  which  men  delighted  to  recall  to  memory  at 
the  periodical  festivals  of  their  gens,  their  deme,  or  their  village. 

With  these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I  proceed  to  notice  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Grecian  heroic  pedigrees,  and  first,  that  of 
Argos. 

The  earliest  name  in  Argeian  antiquity  is  that  of  Innchus,  the  son 
of  Oceanus  and  T^thys,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.  According  to  the  chronological  com- 
putations of  those  who  regarded  the  mythical  genealogies  as  sub- 
stantive kistory,  and  who  allotted  a  given  number  of  years  to  each 
generation,  the  reign  of  Inachus  was  placed  1986  B.C.,  or  about  1100 
years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  recorded  Olympiads. 

The  sons  of  Inachus  w^ere  Phoroneus  and  ^gialeus,  both  of  whom, 
however,  were  sometimes  represented  as  autochthonous  or  indigenous 
men,  the  one  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  the  other  in  that  of  Sikyon. 
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JEgialeus  gave  his  name  to  the  north-western  region  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  name  of 
Phoroneus  was  of  great  celebrity  in  the  Argeian  mythical  genealo- 
gies, and  furnished  both  the  title  and  the  subject  of  the  ancient  poem 
called  Phoronis,  in  which  he  is  styled  "  the  father  of  mortal  men." 
He  is  said  to  have  imparted  to  mankind,  who  had  before  him  lived 
altogether  isolated,  the  first  notion  and  habits  of  social  existence, 
and  even  the  first  knowledge  of  fire:  his  dominion  extended  over  the 
whole  Peloponnesus.  His  tomb  at  Argos,  and  seemingly  also  the 
place,  called  the  Phorouic  city,  in  which  he  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment of  mankind,  were  still  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  The 
offspring  of  Phoroneus,  by  the  nymph  TeledikS,  were  Apis  and 
Niobe.  Apis,  a  harsh  ruler,  was  put  to  death  by  Thelxion  and 
Telchin,  having  given  to  Peloponnesus  the  name  of  Apia:  he  was 
succeeded  by  Argos,  the  son  of  his  sister  Niobe  by  the  god  Zeus. 
From  this  sovereign  Peloponnesus  was  denominated  Argos.  By  his 
wife  Evadne,  daughter  of  Strymon,  he  had  four  sons,  Ekbasus, 
Peiras,  Epidaurus,  and  Kriasus.  Ekbasus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ag^nor,  and  he  again  by  his  son  Argos  Panopt^s, — a  very  pow^ 
erful  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  had  eyes  distributed  over  all  his 
body,  and  to  have  liberated  Peloponnesus  from  several  monsters  and 
wild  animals  which  infested  it:  Akusilaus  and  ^schylus  make  this 
Argos  an  earthborn  person,  while  PherekydSs  reports  him  as  son  of 
Arestor.  lasus  was  the  son  of  Argos  Panoptes  by  Ismen^,  daughter 
of  Asopus.  According  to  the  authors  whom  Apollodorus  and  Pau- 
sanias prefer,  the  celebrated  16  was  his  daughter:  but  the  Hcsiodic 
epic  (as  well  as  Akusilaus)  represented  her  as  daughter  of  Peiras, 
while  ^schylus  and  Kastor  the  chronologist  affirmed  the  primitive 
king  Inachus  to  have  been  her  father.  A  favorite  theme,  as  well  for 
the  ancient  genealogical  poets  as  for  the  Attic  tragedians,  were  the 
adventures  of  lo;  of  whom,  while  priestess  of  H^re,  at  the  ancient 
and  renowned  HSraDon  between  Mykenae  and  Tiryns,  Zeus  became 
amorous.  When  Here  discovered  the  intrigue  and  taxed  him  with 
it,  he  denied  the  charge,  and  metamorphosed  Id  into  a  white  cow. 
Here,  requiring  that  the  cow  should  be  surrendered  to  her,  placed 
her  under  the  keeping  of  Argos  Panoptes;  but  this  guardian  w^as 
slain  by  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus;  and  Here  then  drove  the 
cow  Id  away  from  her  native  land  by  means  of  the  incessant  stinging 
of  a  gad-fly,  which  compelled  her  to  wander  without  repose  or  sus- 
tenance over  an  immeasurable  extent  of  foreign  regions.  The  wan- 
dering 16  gave  her  name  to  the  Ionian  gulf,  traversed  Epirus  and 
Illyria,  passed  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus  and  the  lofty  summits  of 
Caucasus,  and  swam  across  the  Thracian  or  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
(which  also  from  her  derived  its  appellation)  into  Asia.  She  then 
went  through  Scythia,  Cimmeria,  and  many  Asiatic  regions,  until 
she  arrived  in  Egypt,  where  Zeus  at  length  bestowed  upon  her  rest, 
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restored  her  to  her  original  form,  and  enabled  her  to  give  birth  to 
his  black  son  Epaphos. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  adventures  which  the  ancient  poets, 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  and  the  logographers  after  them,  connect  with 
the  name  of  the  Argeian  16 — one  of  the  numerous  tales  which  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks  deduced  from  the  amorous  dispositions  of  Zeus 
and  the  jealousy  of  Her6,  That  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  the 
Argeian  territory  appears  natural,  when  we  recollect  that  both  Argos 
and  Mykenae  were  under  the  special  guardianship  of  Here,  and  that 
the  Heraeon  near  Mykenae  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated 
temples  in  which  she  was  worshiped.  It  is  useful  to  compare  this 
amusing  fiction  with  the  representation  reported  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
and  derived  by  him  as  well  from  Phoenician  as  from  Persian  antiqua- 
rians, of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  transit  of  16  from 
Argos  to  Egypt, — an  event  recognized  by  all  of  them  as  historical 
matter  of  fact.  According  to  the.  Persians,  a  Phoenician  vessel  had 
arrived  at  the  port  near  Argos,  freighted  with  goods  intended  for 
sale  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  After  the  vessel  had  remained 
a  few  days,  and  disposed  of  most  of  her  cargo,  several  Argeian 
women,  and  among  them  16  the  king's  daughter,  coming  on  board 
to  purchase,  were  seized  and  carried  off  by  the  crew,  who  sold  16  in 
Egypt.  The  Phoenician  antiquarians,  however,  while  they  admitted 
the  ci!^— \2tfince  that  16  had  left  her  own  country  in  one  of  their 
Vessels,  gave  a  different  color  to  the  whole  by  affirming  that  she  emi- 
grated voluntarily,  having  been  engaged  in  an  amour  with  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  and  fearing  that  her  parents  might  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  pregnancy.  Both  Persians  and  Phoenicians  de- 
scribed the  abduction  of  16  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  acts 
between  Greeks  and  Asiatics,  committed  each  in  revenge  for  the 
preceding.  First  came  the  rape  of  Eur6p6  from  Phoenicia  by  Gre- 
cian adventurers, — perhaps,  as  Herodotus  supposed,  by  Kretans: 
next,  the  abduction  of  Medeia  from  Kolchis  by  Jas6n,  which  occa- 
sioned the  retaliatory  act  of  Paris,  when  he  stole  away  Helena  from 
Menelaos.  Up  to  this  point  the  seizures  of  women  by  Greeks  from 
Asiatics,  and  by  Asiatics  from  Greeks,  had  been  equivalent  both  in 
number  and  in  wrong.  But  the  Greeks  now  thought,  fit  to  equip  a 
vast  conjoint  expedition  to  recover  Helen,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  took  and  sacked  Troy.  The  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius 
and  Xerxes  were  intended,  according  to  the  Persian  antiquarians,  as 
a  long-delayed  retribution  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  Asiatics  by 
Agamemnon  and  his  followers. 

The  account  thus  given  of  the  adventures  of  16,  when  contrasted 
"U'ith  the  genuine  legend,  is  interesting,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  the 
phenomenon  which  early  Grecian  history  is  constantly  presenting  to 
us, — the  way  in  which  the  epical  furniture  of  an  unknown  past  is 
recast  and  newly  colored  so  as  to  meet  those  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  retrospective  feelings  of  the  present.     The  religious  and 
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poetical  character  of  the  whole  legend  disappears:  nothing  remains 
except  the  iiaines  of  persons  and  pUices,  and  the  voyage  from  Argos 
to  Eg3'pt:  we  hav^e  in  exchange  a  sober,  quasi-historical  narrative, 
the  value  of  which  consists  in  its  bearing  ou  the  grand  contemporary 
conflicts  between  Persia  and  Greece,  which  filled  the  imagination  of 
Herodotus  and  his  readers. 

To  jDroceed  with  the  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  lasus  was 
succeeded  by  Krotopus,  sou  of  his  brother  Agenor;  Krotopusby  Sthe- 
nelas,  and  he  again  by  Gtdanor.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Danaos 
came  willi  his  fifty  daughters  from  Egypt  to  Argos;  and  here  we  find 
another  of  those  romantic  adventures  which  so  agreeably  decorate 
the  barrenness  of  the  mythical  genealogies.  Danaos  and  ^gyptos 
were  two  brothers  descending  from  Epaphos,  son  of  lo:  .^gyptos 
had  fifty  sons,  who  were  eager  to  marry  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaos,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  repugnance  of  the  latter.  To  escape 
such  a  necessity,  Danaos  phiced  his  fifty  daughters  on  board  of  a 
penteconter  (or  vessel  with  fifty  oars)  and  sought  refuge  at  Argos; 
touching  in  his  voyage  at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  erected  a 
statue  of  Athene  at  Liudos,  which  was  long  exhibited  as  si  memorial 
of  his  passage,  ^gyptos  and  his  sons  followed  them  to  Argos  and 
still  pressed  their  suit,  to  which  Danaos  found  himself  compelled  to 
assent;  but  on  the  wedding  night  he  furnished  each  of  his  daughters 
witli  a  dagger,  and  enjoined  them  to  murder  their  Imsbands  during 
the  hour  of  sleep.  His  orders  were  obeyed  by  all,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Hypermnestra,  who  preserved  her  husband  Lynkeus, 
incurring  displeasure  and  punishment  from  her  father.  He  after- 
ward, however,  pardoned  her;  and  when  by  the  voluntary  abdica- 
tion of  Gelanor  he  became  king  of  Argos,  Lynkeus  w^as  recognized 
as  his  son-in-law  and  ultimately  succeeded  him.  The  remaining 
daughters,  having  been  purified  by  AthSnS  and  Hermes,  were  given 
in  marriage  to  the  victors  in  a  gymnic  contest  publicly  proclaimed. 
From  Danaos  was  derived  the  name  of  Danai,  applied  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Argeian  territory,  and  to  the  Homeric  Greeks  generally. 

From  the  legend  of  the  Danaides  we  pass  to  two  barren  names  of 
kings.  Lynkeus  and  his  son  Abas.  The  two  sons  of  Abas  were 
Akrisios  and  PrcEtos,  who,  after  much  dissension,  divided  between 
them  the  Argeian  territory;  Akrisios  ruling  at  Argos,  and  Froetos  at 
Tiryns.  The  families  of  both  formed  the  theme  of  romantic  stories. 
To  pass  over  for  the  present  the  legend  of  Bellerophon,  and  the  unre- 
quited passion  which  the  wife  of  Proetos  conceived  for  him,  we  are 
told  that  the  daughters  of  Proetos,  beautiful,  and  solicited  in  mar- 
riage by  suitors  from  all  Greece,  were  smitten  with  leprosy  and  driven 
mad,  wandering  in  unseemly  guise  throughout  Peloponnesus.  The 
visitation  had  overtaken  them,  according  to  Hesiod,  because  they 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  Bacchic  rites  ;  according  to  Pherek- 
ydes  and  the  Argeian  Akusilaus,  because  they  had  treated  scornfully 
the  wooden  statue  and  simple  equipments  of  H^r^:  the  religious 
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character  of  tlie  old  legend  here  displays  itself  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner. Unable  to  cure  his  daughters,  Proetos  invoked  the  aid  of  tlie 
renowned  Pylian  prophet  and  leech,  Melampus  son  of  Amythaon, 
who  undertook  to  remove  the  malady  on  condition  of  being  rewarded 
witli  the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Proetos  indignantly  refused 
these  conditions:  but  the  state  of  his  daughters  becoming  aggravated 
and  intolerable,  he  was  compelled  again  to  apply  to  Melampus;  who, 
on  the  second  request,  raised  his  demand  still  higiier,  and  required 
another  third  of  the  kingdom  for  his  brother  Bias.  These  terms 
being  acceded  to,  he  performed  his  part  of  the  covenant.  He  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  HerO  by  prayer  and  sacrifice;  or,  according  to 
another  account,  he  approached  the  deranged  women  at  the  head  of 
a  troop  of  young  men,  with  shouting  and  ecstatic  dance, — the  cere- 
monies appropriate  to  the  Bacchic  worship  of  Dionysos, — and  in  this 
manner  effected  their  cure.  Melampus,  a  name  celebrated  in  many 
different  Grecian  mythes,  is  the  legendary  founder  and  progenitor  of 
a  great  and  long-continued  family  of  prophets.  He  and  his  brother 
Bias  became  kings  of  separate  portions  of  the  Argeian  territory:  he 
is  recognized  as  ruler  there  even  in  the  Odyssey,  and  the  prophet 
Theoklymenos,  his  grandson,  is  protected  and  carried  to  Ithaka  by 
Telemachus.  Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  cure  of  the  women,  and 
to  the  double  kingdom  of  Melampus  and  Bias  in  the  Argeian  land: 
recognizing  Melampus  as  the  first  person  who  introduced  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gjeeks  the  name  and  worship  of  Dionysos,  with 
its  appropriate  sacrifices  and  phallic  processions.  Here  again  he 
historicizes  various  features  of  the  old  legend  in  a  manner  not  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

But  DanaS,  the  daughter  of  Akrisios,  with  her  son  Perseus, 
acquired  still  greater  celebrity  than  her  cousins,  the  Prce tides.  An 
oracle  had  apprised  Akrisios  that  his  daughter  would  give  birth  to  a 
son  by  whose  hand  he  would  himself  be  slain.  To  guard  against 
this  danger,  he  imprisoned  DanaS  in  a  chamber  of  brass  under 
ground.  But  the  god  Zeus  had  become  amorous  of  her,  and  found 
means  to  descend  through  the  roof  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold: 
the  consequence  of  his  visits  was  the  birth  of  Perseus.  When 
Akrisios  discovered  that  his  daughter  had  given  existence  to  a  son, 
he  inclosed  both  the  mother  and  the  child  in  a  coffer,  which  he  cast 
into  the  sea.  The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  isle  of  Seriphos,  where 
Diktys,  brother  of  the  king  Polydekt^s,  fished  it  up,  and  rescued 
both  Danae  and  Perseus.  The  exploits  of  Perseus,  when  he  grew 
up,  against  the  three  Phorkydes  or  daughters  of  Phorkys,  and  the 
three  Gorgons,  are  among  the  most  marvelous  and  imaginative  in  all 
Grecian  legend:  they  bear  a  stamp  almost  oriental.  I  shall  not  here 
repeat  the  details  of  those  unparalleled  hazards  which  the  special 
favor  of  AthSng  enabled  him  to  overcome,  and  which  ended  in  his 
bringing  back  from  Libya  the  terrific  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa, 
endued  with  the  property  of  turning  every  one  who  looked  upon  it 
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into  stone.  In  his  return,  he  rescued  Andromeda,  daughter  of 
Kepheus,  who  had  been  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster, 
and  brought  her  back  as  his  wife.  Akrisios  trembled  to  see  him 
after  this  victorious  expedition,  and  retired  into  Thessaly  to  avoid 
him;  but  Perseus  followed  him  thither,  and,  having  succeeded  in 
calming  his  apprehensions,  became  competitor  in  a  gymnic  contest 
where  his  grandfather  was  among  the  spectators.  By  an  incautious 
swing  of  his  quoit,  he  unintentionally  struck  Akrisios,  and  caused 
his  death:  the  predictions  of  the  oracle  were  thus  at  last  fulfilled. 
Stung  with  remorse  at  the  catastrophe,  and  unwilling  to  return  to 
Argos,  whicli  had  been  the  principality  of  Akrisios,  Perseus  made 
an  exchange  with  MegapenthCs,  son  of  Proetos,  king  of  Tiryns. 
Megapenthes  became  king  of  Argos,  and  Perseus  of  Tiryns:  more- 
over, the  latter  founded,  within  ten  miles  of  Argos,  the  far-famed 
city  of  Myk^nae.  The  massive  walls  of  this  city,  like  those  of 
Tiryns,  of  which  a  large  portion  yet  remains,  were  built  for  him  by 
the  Lykian  Cyclopes. 

We  here  reach  tlie  commencement  of  the  Perseid  dynasty  of 
Mykenae.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  were  among  the 
ancient  legends  contradictory  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  this  city. 
Both  the  Odyssey  and  the  great  Eoiai  enumerated  among  tlie  hero- 
ines, Mykeng,  the  Eponyma  of  the  city;  the  former  poem  classifying 
her  with  Tyro  and  Alkm^ng,  the  latter  describing  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Inachus  and  wife  of  Ares  tor.  And  Akusilaus  mentioned  an 
Eponymus  Mykeneus,  the  son  of  Spartou  and  grandson,  of  Phoro- 
neus. 

Tlie  prophetic  family  of  Melampus  maintained  itself  in  one  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  divided  Argeian  kingdom  for  five  generations, 
down  to  Amphiaraos  and  his  sons,  Alkmaeon  and  Amphilochos. 
The  dynasty  of  his  brother  Bias,  and  that  of  Megapenthes,  son  of 
Proetos,  continued  each  for  four  generations:  a  list  of  barren  names 
fills  up  the  interval.  The  Perseids  of  Mykenae  boasted  a  descent 
long  and  glorious,  heroic  as  well  as  historical,  continuing  down  to 
the  last  kmgs  of  Sparta.  The  issue  of  Perseus  was  numerous :  his 
son  AlkaBos  was  father  of  Alkm^ne;  a  third,  Sthenelos,  father  of 
Earysthenes. 

After  the  death  of  Perseus,  Alkaeos  and  Amphitryon  dwelt  at 
Tiryns.  The  latter  became  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Elektryon 
respecting  cattle,  and  in  a  fit  of  passion  killed  him;  moreover,  the 
piratical  Taphians  from  the  west  coast  of  Akarnania  invaded  the 
country,  and  slew  the  sons  of  Alektryon,  so  that  Alkm6n6  alone  was 
left  of  that  family.  She  was  engaged  to  wed  Amphitryon;  but  she 
bound  him  by  oath  not  to  consummate  the  marriage  until  he  had 
avenged  upon  the  T^leboae  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Am- 
phitryon, compelled  to  flee  the  country  as  the  murderer  of  his 
uncle,  took  refuge  in  Thebes,  whither  Alkm^n^  accompanied  him: 
Sthenelos  was  left  in  possession  of  Tiryns.      The  Kadmeians  of 
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Tliebes,  together  with  the  Lokrians  and  Phokians,  supplied  Am- 
phitryon with  troops,  which  he  conducted  against  the  Teleboae  and 
the  Taphiaus:  yet  he  could  not  have  subdued  them  without  the  aid 
of  Komuitho,  daughter  of  the  Taphian  king,  Pterelaus,  who  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  him,  and  cut  off  from  her  father's  head  the 
golden  lock  to  which  Poseidon  had  attached  the  gift  of  immortality. 
Having  conquered  and  expelled  his  enemies,  Amphitryon  returned 
to  Thebes,  impatient  to  consummate  his  marriage:  but  Zeus  on  the 
wedding-night  assumed  ids  form  and  visited  AlkmSne  before  him: 
he  had  determined  to  produce  from  her  a  son  superior  to  all  his 
prior  offspring, — "  a  specimen  of  invincible  force  both  to  gods  and 
men."  At  the  proper  time  Alkm^ne  was  delivered  of  twin  sons 
H^rakles,  the  offspring  of  Zeus, — the  inferior  and  unhonored 
Iphikles,  offspring  of  Amphitryon. 

When  Alkmeue  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  at  Thebes, 
Zeus  publicly  boasted  among  the  assembled  gods,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  mischief-making  AtS,  that  there  was  on  that  day  about  to  be 
born  on  earth,  from  his  breed,  a  son  who  should  rule  over  all  his 
neighbors.  Here  treated  this  as  an  empty  boast,  calling  upon  him 
to  bind  himself  by  an  irremissible  oath  that  the  prediction  should  be 
realized.  Zeus  incautiously  pledged  his  solemn  word;  upon  which 
H^re  darted  swiftly  down  from  Olympus  to  the  Achaic  Argos,  where 
the  wife  of  Sthenelos  (son  of  Perseus,  and  therefore  grandson  of 
Zeus)  was  already  seven  months  gone  with  child.  By  the  aid  of  the 
Eileithyia?,  the  special  goddesses  of  parturition,  she  caused  Eurj^s- 
theus,  the  son  of  Sthenelos,  to  be  born  before  his  time  on  that  very 
day,  while  she  retarded  the  delivery  of  AlkmenC.  Then  returning 
to  Olympus,  she  announced  the  fact  to  Zeus:  "The  good  man 
Eury.stheus,  son  of  the  Perseid  Sthenelos,  is  this  day  born  of  thy 
loins:  the  scepter  of  the  Argeians  worthily  belongs  to  him."  Zeus 
wns  thunderstruck  at  the  consummation  which  he  had  improvi- 
deutl}^  bound  himself  to  acccomplish.  He  seized  At^,  his  evil  coun- 
selor, by  the  hair,  and  hurled  her  forever  away  from  Olympus: 
i)ut  he  had  no  power  to  avert  the  ascendency  of  Eurystheus  and  the 
servitude  of  Herakles.  "  Many  a  pang  did  he  suffer,  when  he  saw 
his  favorite  son  going  through  his  degrading  toil  in  the  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him  by  Eurystheus." 

The  legend,  of  unquesiionable  antiquity,  here  transcribed  from  the 
Iliad,  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  and  characteristic  in  the  Grecian 
mytholog3^  It  explains,  according  to  the  religious  ideas  familiar  to 
the  old  epic  poets,  both  the  distinguishing  attributes  and  the  endless 
toils  and  endurances  of  Herakles, — the  most  renowned  and  most 
ubiquitous  of  all  the  semi-divine  personages  worshiped  by  the 
Hellenes, — a  being  of  irresistible  force,  and  especially  beloved  by 
Zeus,  yet  condemned  constantly  to  labor  for  others  and  to  obe}^  the 
commands  of  a  worthless  and  cowardly  persecutor.  His  recompense 
is  reserved  to  the  close  of  his  career,  when  his  afflicting  trials  are 
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brought  to  a  close:  he  is  then  admitted  to  the  godhead  and  receives 
io  marriage  Hebe.  The  twelve  labors,  as  they  are  called,  too  noto- 
rious to  be  here  detailed,  form  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  exploits 
of  this  mighty  being,  which  filled  the  HSrakleian  epics  of  the  ancient 
poets.  He  is  found  not  only  in  most  parts  of  Hellas,  but  through- 
out all  the  other  regions  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  from  Gades  to 
the  river  Thermodon  in  the  Euxine  and  to  Scythia,  overcoming  all 
difficulties  and  vanquishing  all  opponents.  Distinguished  families 
are  everywhere  to  be  traced  who  bear  his  patronymic,  and  glory  in 
the  belief  that  they  are  his  descendants.  Among  Achaeans,  Kad- 
meians,  and  Dorians,  HOrakles  is  venerated,  the  latter  especially 
treat  him  as  their  principal  hero, — the  patron  hero-god  of  the  race-. 
thf3  HSrakleids  form  among  all  Dorians  a  privileged  gens,  in  which 
at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the  tw^o  kings  was  included. 

His  character  lends  itself  to  mythes  countless  in  number  as  well  as 
disparate  in  their  character.  The  irresistible  force  remains  constant, 
but  it  is  sometimes  applied  with  reckless  violenc*?  against  friends  as 
well  as  enemies,  sometimes  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed. 
The  comic  writers  often  brought  him  out  as  a  coarse  and  stupid  glut- 
ton, while  the  Keian  philosopher  Prodikos,  without  at  all  distorting 
the  type,  extracted  from  it  the  simple,  impressive,  and  imperishable 
apologue  still  known  as  the  Choice  of  Hercules. 

After  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  Herakles,  his  son  Hyllos  and  his 
other  children  were  expelled  and  persecuted  by  Eurystheus;  the 
fear  of  whose  vengeance  deterred  both  the  Trachinian  king  K^yx 
and  the  Thebans  from  harboring  them.  The  Athenians  alone  were 
generous  enough  to  brave  the  risk  of  offering  them  shelter.  Eurys- 
theus invaded  Attica,  but  perished  in  the  attempt  by  the  hand  of 
Hyllos,  or  by  that  of  lolaos,  the  old  companion  and  nephew  of  Hera- 
kles. The  chivalrous  courage  wiiich  the  Athenians  had  on  this 
occasion  displayed  on  behalf  of  oppressed  innocence  was  a  favorite 
theme  for  subsequent  eulogy  by  Attic  poets  and  orators. 

All  the  sons  of  Eurystheus  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  along  with 
him,  so  that  the  Perseid  family  was  now  represented  only  by  the 
Herakleids,  who  collected  an  army  and  endeavored  to  recover  the 
possessions  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  The  united  forces 
of  lonians,  Ackaeans,  and  Arcadians,  then  inhabiting  Peloponnesus, 
met  the  invaders  at  the  isthmus,  when  Hyllos,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  HSrakles,  proposed  that  the  contest  should  be  determined  b}^  a 
single  combat  between  himself  and  any  champion  of  the  opposing 
army.  It  was  agreed  that,  if  Hyllos  were  victorious,  the  Herakleids 
should  be  restored  to  their  possessions;  if  he  were  vanquished,  that 
they  should  forego  all  claim  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  or  fifty 
years,  or  three  generations, — for  in  the  specification  of  the  time, 
accounts  differ.  Echemos,  the  hero  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  accepted 
the  challenge,  and  Hyllos  was  slain  in  the  encounter;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Herakleids  retired,  and  resided  along  with  the  Dorians 
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under  the  protection  of  ^gimios,  son  of  Dorus.  As  soon  as  the 
stipulated  period  of  truce  had  expired,  they  renewed  their  attempt 
upon  Peloponnesus  conjointly  with  the  Dorians,  and  with  complete 
success:  the  great  Dorian  establishments  of  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mes- 
sguia  were  the  result.  The  details  of  this  victorious  invasion  will  be 
hereafter  recounted. 

Sikyon,  Phlios,  Epidauros,  and  Troezen  all  boasted  of  respected 
eponyms  and  a  genealogy  of  dignified  length,  not  exempt  from  the 
usual  discrepancies — bui  all  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  place  on  the 
tablet  of  history  as  the  more  renowned  jEolids  or  H6rakleids.  I 
omit  them  here  because  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the 
salient  features  and  character  of  the  legendary  world, — not  to  load 
his  memory  with  a  full  list  of  legendary  names. 


CHAPTER  V. 
deukali6n,  hellIin,  and  sons  of  hell^. 

In  the  Hesiodic  theogony,  as  well  as  in  the  "Works  and  Days," 
the  legend  of  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  presents  an  import  relig- 
ious, ethical,  and  social,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  carried  forward  by 
^schylus;  but  to  neither  of  the  characters  is  any  genealogical  func- 
tion assigned.  The  Hesiodic  Catalogue  of  Women  brought  both  of 
them  into  the  stream  of  Grecian  legendary  lineage,  representing 
Deukalion  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora,  and  seemingly  his 
wife  Pyrrha  as  daughter  of  Epimetheus. 

Deukalion  is  important  in  Grecian  mythical  narrative  under  two 
points  of  view.  First,  he  is  the  person  specially  saved  at  the  time  of 
the  general  deluge:  next,  he  is  the  father  of  Hell^n,  the  great  eponym 
of  the  Hellenic  race:  at  least  this  was  the  more  current  story,  though 
there  were  other  statements  which  made  Hellen  the  son  of  Zeus. 

The  name  of  Deukalion  is  originally  connected  with  the  Lokrian 
towns  of  Kynos  and  Opus,  and  with  the  race  of  the  Leleges,  but  he 
appears  finally  as  settled  in  Thessaly,  and  ruling  in  the  portion  of 
that  country  called  Phthiotis.  According  to  '.vhat  seems  to  have  been 
the  old  legendary  account,  it  is  the  deluge  which  transferred  him 
from  the  one  to  the  other;  but  according  to  another  statement, 
framed  in  more  historicizing  times,  he  conducted  a  body  of  Kuretes 
and  Leleges  into  Thessaly,  and  expelled  the  prior  Pelasgian  occu- 
pants. 

The  enormous  iniquity  with  which  earth  was  contaminated — as 
Apollodorus  says,  by  the  then  existing  brazen  race,  or,  as  others  say, 
by  the  fifty  monstrous  sons  of  Lykaon — provoked  Zeus  to  send  a 
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geueral  deluge.  An  uuremitting  and  terrible  rain  laid  the  whole  of 
Greece  under  water,  except  the  highest  mountain-tops,  whereon  a 
few  stragglers  found  refuge.  Deukaiiou  was  saved  in  a  chest  or  ark, 
which  he  liad  been  forewarned  by  his  fatlier  Prometheus  to  construct. 
After  floating  for  nine  days  on  the  water,  he  at  length  landed  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Parnassus  Zeus  having  sent  Hermes  to  him, 
promising  to  grant  whatever  he  asked,  he  prayed  that  men  and  com- 
panions might  be  sent  to  him  in  his  solitude:  accordingly  Zeus 
directed  both  him  and  Pyrrha  to  cast  stones  over  their  heads:  those 
cast  by  Pyrrha  became  women,  those  by  Deukalion  men.  And  thus 
the  "stony  race  of  men"  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  an  ety- 
mology which  the  Greek  language  presents  exactly,  and  which  has 
not  been  disdained  by  Hesiod,  by  Pindar,  by  Epicharmus,  and  by 
Virgil)  came  to  tenant  the  soil  of  Greece.  Deukalion  on  landing 
from  the  ark  sacrificed  a  grateful  offering  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  or  the 
god  of  escape ;  he  also  erected  altars  in  Thessaly  to  the  twelve  great 
gods  of  Olympus. 

The  reality  of  this  deluge  was  firmly  believed  throughout  the  his- 
torical ages  of  Greece;  the  chronologers,  reckoning  up  by  genealo- 
gies, assigned  the  exact  date  of  it,  and  placed  it  at  the  same  time  as 
the  conflagration  of  the  world  by  the  rashness  of  Phaethon,  during 
the  reign  of  Krotopas,  king  of  xlrgos,  the  seventh  from  Inachus. 
The  meteorological  work  of  Aristotle  admits  and  reasons  upon  this 
deluge  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  though  he  alters  the  locality  by 
placing  it  west  of  Mount  Pindus,  near  Dodona  and  the  river  Ache- 
16us.  He  at  the  same  time  treats  it  as  a  physical  phenomenon,  the 
result  of  periodical  cycles  in  the  atmosphere, — thus  departing  from  the 
religious  character  of  the  old  legend,  which  described  it  as  a  judg- 
ment inflicted  by  Zeus  upon  a  wicked  race.  Statements  founded 
upon  this  event  were  in  circulation  throughout  Greece  even  to  a  very 
late  date.  The  Megarians  affirmed  that  Megaros,  their  hero,  son  of 
Zeus  by  a  local  nymph,  had  found  safety  from  the  waters  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  their  mountain  Geraneia,  which  had  not  been  com- 
pletely submerged.  And  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens  a  cavity  in  the  earth  was  shown  through  which  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had  retired.  Even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  the  priests  poured  into  this  cavity  holy  offerings 
of  meal  and  honey.  In  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  the  idea  of 
the  Deukalionian  deluge  was  blended  with  the  religious  impressions 
of  the  people,  and  commemorated  by  their  sacred  ceremonies. 

The  offspring  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  were  two  sons,  HellSn  and 
Amphiktyon,  and  a  daughter,  Protogeneia,  whose  son  by  Zeus  was 
Aethlius:  it  was,  however,  maintained  by  many  that  Hell^n  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  not  of  Deukalion.  Hellen  had  by  a  nymph  three 
sons,  Dorus,  Xuthu<^,  and  ^olus.  He  gave  to  those  who  had  been 
before  called  Greeks  the  name  of  Hellenes,  and  partitioned  his  terri- 
tory among  his  tliree  children,     ^olus  reigned  in  Thessaly ;  Xuthus 
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received  Peloponnesus,  and  had  by  Kreilsa  as  his  sons,  Acha?us  and 
I6u;  while  DoiTis  occupied  the  country  lying  opposite  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  northern  side  of  tlie  Corinthian  gulf.  These  three 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries  the  names  of 
Cohans,  Achieaus  and  lonians,  and  Dorians. 

Such  is  the  genealogy  as  we  find  it  in  Apollodorus.  In  so  far  as 
the  names  and  filiation  are  concerned,  many  points  in  it  are  given 
differently,  or  implicitly  contradicted,  by  Euripides  and  other  writers. 
Though  as  literal  and  personal  history  it  deserves  no  notice,  its  im- 
port is  both  intelligible  and  comprehensive.  It  expounds  and  sym- 
bolizes the  first  fraternal  aggregation  of  Hellenic  men,  together  with 
their  territorial  distribution  and  the  institutions  which  they  collec- 
tively venerated. 

There  were  two  great  holding-points  in  common  for  every  section 
of  Greeks.  One  was  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  which  met  half- 
yearly,  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopj'Jse ;  originally  and  chiefly 
for  common  religious  purposes,  but  indirectly  and  occasionally  em- 
bracing political  and  social  objects  along  with  them.  The  other 
was  the  public  festivals  or  games,  of  which  the  Olympic  came  first  in 
importance;  next  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian, — institutions 
which  combined  religious  solemnities  with  recreative  effusion  and 
hearty  sympathies,  in  a  manner  so  imposing  and  so  unparalleled. 
Amphiktyon  represents  the  first  of  these  institutions,  and  Aethlius 
the  second.  As  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  was  always  especially 
connected  with  Thermopylse  and  Thessalj',  Amphiktyon  is  made  the 
son  of  the  Thessalian  Deukalion;  but  as  the  Olympic  festival  was 
nowise  locally  connected  with  Deukalion,  Aethlius  is  represented  as 
having  Zeus  for  his  father,  and  as  touching  Deukalion  only  through 
the  maternal  line.  It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  only  matter 
predicated  respecting  Al^thlius  is,  that  he  settled  in  the  territory  of 
Elis,  and  begat  Endymion :  this  brings  him  into  local  contact  with 
the  Olympic  games,  and  his  function  is  then  ended. 

Having  thus  got  Hellas  as  an  aggregate  with  its  main  cementing 
forces,  we  march  on  to  its  sub-division  into  parts,  through  ^^olus, 
Dorus,  and  Xuthus,  the  three  sons  of  HellSn;  a  distribution  which  is 
far  from  being  exhaustive:  nevertheless,  the  genealogists  whom 
Apollodorus  follows  recognize  no  more  than  three  sons. 

The  genealogy  is  essentially  post-Homeric;  for  Homer  knows  Hel- 
las and  the  Hellenes  only  in  connexion  with  a  portion  of  Achaia 
Phthiotis.  But  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue — com- 
posed probably  within  the  first  century  after  the  commencement  of 
recorded  Olympiads,  or  before  676  B.C. — the  peculiarities  of  it,  dating 
from  so  early  a  period,  deserve  much  attention.  We  may  remark, 
first,  that  it  seems  to  exhibit  to  us  Dorus  and  jEolus  as  the  only  pure 
and  genuine  offspring  of  Hell^n.  For  their  brother  Xuthus  is  not 
enrolled  as  an  eponymus;  he  neither  founds  nor  names  any  people; 
it  is  only  his  sons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  after  his  blood  has  been  mingled 
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with  that  of  the  Erechtlieid  Kreiisa,  who  become  eponyms  and 
founders,  each  of  his  own  separate  people.  Next,  as  to  the  territorial 
distribution,  Xuthus  receives  Peloponnesus  from  his  fatlier,  |ind 
unites  himself  with  Attica  (which  the  author  of  this  genealogy  seems 
to  have  conceived  as  originally  unconnected  with  HellcMi)  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  the  indigenous  hero  Erechtheus.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage,  Achoeus  and  Ion,  present  to  us  the  population 
of  Peloponnesus  and  Attica  conjointly  as  related  among  themselves 
by  the  tie  of  brotherhood,  but  as  one  degree  more  distant  both  from 
Dorians  and  JEolians.  ^olus  reigns  over  the  regions  about  Thes- 
saly,  and  calls  the  people  in  those  parts  ^olians;  while  Dorus  occu^ 
pies  "  the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,"  and  calls  the  inhabitants  after  himself,  Dorians, 
It  is  at  once  evident  that  this  designation  is  in  no  way  applicable  to 
the  confined  district  between  Parnassus  and  (Eta,  which  alone  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Doris,  and  its  inhabitants  by  that  of  Dorians. 
in  the  historical  ages.  In  the  view  of  the  author  of  this  genealogy, 
the  Dorians  are  the  original  occupants  of  the  large  range  of  territory 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  comprising  ^tolia,  Phokis,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians.  And  this  farther  harmonizes  with 
the  other  legend  noticed  by  ApoUodorus,  when  he  states  that  ^tolus, 
son  of  Endymion,  having  been  forced  to  expatriate  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, crossed  into  the  Kuretid  territory,  and  was  there  hospitably 
received  by  Dorus,  Laodokus,  and  Polypoetes,  sons  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia.  He  slew  his  hosts,  acquired  the  territory,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  ^tolia;  his  son  Pleuron  married  Xanthippe,  daughter  of 
D6rus;  while  his  other  son,  Kalydon,  marries  ^olia.  daughter  of 
Amythaon.  Here  again  we  have  the  name  of  Dorus,  or  the 
Dorians,  connected  with  the  tract  subsequently  termed  ^tolia.  That 
Dorus  should  in  one  place  be  called  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Phthia,  and  in  another  place  the  son  of  Helien  by  a  nymph,  will 
surprise  no  one  accustomed  to  the  fluctuating  personal  nomenclature 
of  these  old  legends:  moreover  the  name  of  Phthia  is  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  that  of  Hellen,  as  both  are  identified  with  the  same  portion 
of  Thessaly,  even  from  the  days  of  the  Iliad. 

This  story  that  the  Dorians  were  at  one  time  the  occupants,  or  the 
chief  occupants,  of  the  range  of  territory  between  the  river  Achelous 
and  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  at  least  more  suit- 
able to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evidence  than  the  legends 
given  in  Herodotus,  who  represents  the  Dorians  as  originally  in  the 
Phthiotid;  then  as  passing  under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  into  the 
Histiaeotid,  under  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus;  next,  as 
driven  by  the  Kadmeians  into  the  regions  of  Pindus;  from  thence 
passing  into  the  Drjopid  territory,  on  Mount  (Eta;  lastly,  from 
thence  into  Pelop»mn§sus.  The  received  story  was,  that  the  great 
Dorian  establishm»^nts  in  Peloponnesus  were  formed  by  invasion 
from  the  north,  an<\  that  the  invaders  crossed  the  gulf  from  Nau- 
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paktus, — a  statement  which,  however  disputable  with  respect  to 
Argos,  seems  highly  probable  in  regard  bolli  to  Sparta  and  Messenia. 
Thai  the  name  of  Dorians  comprehended  far  more  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  insigniticant  tetrapolis  of  Doris  Proper,  must  be  assumed, 
if  we  believe  that  they  conquered  Sparta  and  Messenia:  both  the 
magnitude  of  the  conquest  itself  and  the  passage  of  a  large  portion 
of  them  from  Naupaktus,  harmonize  with  the  legend  as  given  by 
Apollodorus,  in  which  the  Dorians  are  represented  as  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  statememts  which 
we  find  in  Herodotus,  respecting  the  early  migrations  of  the  Dorians, 
have  been  considered  as  possessing  greater  historical  value  than  those 
of  the  fabulist  Apollodorus.  But  both  are  equally  matter  of  legend, 
while  the  brief  indications  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  in  harmony 
with  the  facts  which  we  afterward  find  attested  by  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the-  genealogy  wdiich  makes 
.^olus,  Xuthus,  and  Dorus  sons  of  Hellen,  is  as  old  as  the  Hesiodic 
Catalogue;  probably  also  that  which  makes  Hellen  son  of  Deukalion. 
Aethlius  also  is  an  Hesiodic  personage:  whether  Amphiktyon  be  so 
or  not,  we  have  no  proof.  They  could  not  have  been  introduced 
into  the  legendary  genealogy  until  after  the  Olympic  games  and  the 
Amphiktyonic  council  had  acquired  an  established  and  extensive 
reverence  throughqut  Greece. 

Respecting  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen,  we  find  neither  legends  nor 
legendary  genealogy;  respecting  Xuthus,  very  little  beyond  the  tale 
of  Kreiisa  and  Ion,  which  has  its  place  more  naturally  among  the 
Attic  fables.  Achaeus,  however,  who  is  here  represented  as  the  son 
of  Xuthus,  appears  in  other  stories  with  very  different  parentage 
and  accompaniments.  According  to  the  statement  which  we  find  in 
Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus,  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus  are  sons 
of  Poseidon  and  Larissa.  They  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  into 
Thessaly,  and  distribute  the  Thessalian  territoiy  between  them,  giv- 
ing their  names  to  its  principal  divisions:  their  descendants  in  the 
sixth  generation  w^ere  driven  ont  of  that  country  by  the  invasion  of 
Deukalion  at  the  head  of  the  Kur^tes  and  the  Leleges.  This  was  the 
story  of  those  who  wanted  to  provide  an  eponymus  for  the  Achaeans 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Thessaly:  Pausanias  accomplishes  the 
same  object  by  different  means,  representing  Achaeus  the  son  of 
Xuthus  as  having  gone  back  to  Thessaly  and  occupied  the  portion  of 
it  to  which  his  father  were  entitled.  Then,  by  way  of  explaining- 
how  it  was  that  there  were  Achaeans  at  Sparta  and  at  Argos,  he  tells 
us  that  Archander  and  Architel^s,  the  sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back 
from  Thessaly  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  two  daughters  of 
Danaus:  they  acquired  great  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  and 
gave  to  the  people  the  name  of  Achaeans  after  their  father  Achaeus. 

Euripides  also  deviates  very  materially  from  the  Hesiodic  gene- 
alogy in  respect  to  the  eponymous  persons.  In  the  drama  called 
Ion.  he  describes  Ion  as  son  of  Krellsa  by  Apollo,  but  adopted  by 
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Xntliu.=;-.  according  to  him,  the  real  sons  of  Xuthus  and  Kreilsa  are 
Doriis  and  Achaeus, — eponyms  of  the  Dorians  and  Achaeans  in  the 
interior  of  Peloponnesus.  And  it  is  a  still  more  capital  point  of  dif- 
ference that  he  omits  llellen  altogether — making  Xuthus  an  Achaean 
by  race,  the  son  of  ^olus,  who  is  the  son  of  Zeus.  This  is  tho 
more  remarkable,  as  in  the  fragments  of  two  other  dramas  of 
Euripides,  the  Melanippe  and  the  ^olus,  we  find  IlellGu  mentioned 
both  as  father  of  ^olus  and  son  of  Zeus.  To  the  general  publi* 
even  of  tlie  most  instructed  city  of  Greece,  fluctuations  and  discrep 
ancies  in  these  mythical  genealogies  seem  to  haVe  been  neither  sur 
prising  nor  offensive. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  ^OLroS,  OR  SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OP  ^OLXJS 

If  two  of  the  sons  of  HellOn,  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  -prem*(v  JO  us 
families  comparatively  unnoticed  in  mythical  narrative,  the  third  son, 
^olus,  richly  makes  up  for  the  deficiency.  From  him  we  pats  to 
his  seven  sous  and  five  daughters,  amid  a  great  abuudance  of  heroic 
and  poetical  incident. 

In  dealing,  however,  with  these  extensive  mythical  families,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  legendary  world  of  Greece,  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us,  appears  invested  with  a 
degree  of  symmetry  and  coherence  which  did  not  originally  belong 
to  it.  For  the  old  ballads  and  stories  which  w^ere  sung  or  recounted 
at  the  multiplied  festivals  of  Greece,  each  on  its  own  special  theme, 
have  been  lost:  the  religious  narratives,  which  the  Exeg^tes  of  every 
temple  had  present  to  his  memory,  explanatory  of  the  peculiar 
religious  ceremonies  and  local  customs  in  his  own  town  or  deme,  had 
passed  away.  All  these  primitive  elements,  originally  distinct  and 
unconnected,  are  removed  out  of  our  sight,  and  we  possess  only  an 
aggregate  result,  formed  by  many  confluent  streams  of  fable,  and 
connected  together  by  the  agency  of  subsequent  poets  and  logog- 
raphers.  Even  the  earliest  agents  in  this  work  of  connecting  and 
systematizing — the  Hesiodic  poets — have  been  hardly  at  all  preserved. 
Our  information  respecting  Grecian  mythology  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  prose  logographers  who  followed  them,  and  in  whose  works, 
since  a  continuous  narrative  was  above  all  things  essential  to  them, 
the  fabulous  personages  are  woven  into  still  more  comprehensive 
pedigrees,  and  the  original  isolation  of  the  legends  still  better  dis 
guised.  Hekataeus,  Pherekyd^s,  Hellanikus,  and  Akusilaus  lived  at 
a  time  when  the  idea  of  Hellas  as  one  great  whole,  composed  of  fra- 
ternal sections,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind  of  every  Greek:  and 
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Avhcn  the  hypothesis  of  a  few  great  families,  branchini^  out  widely 
from  one  common  stem,  was  more  popular  and  acceptable  than  that 
of  a  distinct  indigenous  origin  in  each  of  the  separate  districts. 
These  logographers,  indeed,  have  themselves  been  lost;  but  Apol- 
lodorus  and  the  various  scholiasts,  our  great  immediate  sources  of 
information  respecting  Grecian  mythology,  chiefly  borrowed  from 
them:  so  tiiat  the  legendary  world  of  Greece  is,  in  fact,  known  to  us 
througl)  them,  combined  with  the  dramatic  and  Alexandrine  poets, 
their  Latin  imitators,  and  the  still  later  class  of  scholiasts — except, 
indeed,  such  occasional  glimpses  as  we  obtain  from  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  remaining  llesiodic  fragments  which  exhibit  but 
too  frequently  a  hopeless  diversity  when  confronted  with  the  narra- 
tives of  the  logographers. 

Though  iEolus  (as  has  been  already  stated)  is  himself  called  the 
son  of  Hellen  along  with  Dorus  and  Xuthus,  yet  the  legends  con- 
cerning the  Solids,  far  from  being  dependent  upon  this  genealog}'', 
are  not  all  even  coherent  with  it:  moreover,  the  name  of  ^olus  in 
the  legend  is  older  than  that  of  HellSn,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  both 
in  the  Iliad  and  Od3'-ssey.  Odysseus  sees  in  the  under-world  the 
beautiful  Tyro,  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and  wife  of  Kretheus,  son 
of  iEolus. 

^olus  is  represented  as  having  reigned  in  Thessaly:  his  seven 
sons  were  KYcthous,  Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Salmoneus,  DeiOn,  Magnus, 
and  PeriSres:  his  five*  daughters,  Canace,  Alcyon^,  Peisidike,  Calyc^, 
and  Perimed6.  The  fables  of  this  race  seem  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  constant  introduction  of  the  god  Poseidon,  as  well  ashy  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  haughty  and  presumptuous  attributes  among  the  ^olid 
heroes,  leading  them  to  affront  the  gods  by  pretenses  of  equality, 
and  sometimes  even  by  defiance.  Tlie  worship  of  Poseidon  must 
probably  have  been  diffused  and  pre-eminent  among  a  people  with 
whom  those  legends  originated. 


Section  I.— Sons  of  jEolus. 

Salm6neus  is  not  described  in  the  Odyssey  as  son  of  JEolus,  but  he 
is  so  denominated  both  in  the  llesiodic  Catalogue,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent logographers.  His  daughter  Tyro  became  enamored  of  the 
river  Enipeus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  streams  that  traverse  the 
earth ;  she  frequented  the  banks  assiduously,  and  there  the  god 
Poseidon  found  means  to  indulge  his  passion  for  her,  assuming  the 
character  of  the  river-god  himself.  The  fruit  of  this  alliance  were 
the  twin  brothers,  Pc^lias  and  Neleus:  Tyro  afterward  was  given  in 
marriage  to  her  uncle  Kretheus,  another  sou  of  ^olus,  by  whom  she 
had  ^son,  Pheies,  and  Amythaon — all  names  of  celebrity  in  the 
heroic  legends.  The  adventures  of  T}'ro  formed  the  subject  of  an 
affecting  drama  of  Sophokles,  now  lost.  Her  father  had  married  a 
jsecond  wife,  named  Siderd,  whose  cruel  counsels  induced  him  to 
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punish  and  torture  his  daughter  on  account  of  her  intercourse  with 
f*oseid6n.  She  was  shorn  of  her  magnificent  hair,  beaten  and  ill 
used  in  various  ways,  and  confined  in  a  loathsome  dungeon.  Unable 
to  take  care  of  her  two  children,  she  had  been  compelled  to  expose 
them  immediately  on  their  birth  in  a  little  boat  on  the  river  Enipeus; 
they  were  preserved  by  the  kindness  of  a  herdsman,  and,  when  grown 
up  to  manhood,  rescued  their  mother,  and  revenged  her  wrongs  by 
putting  to  deatli  the  iron-hearted  Sid^ro.  This  pathetic  tale  respect- 
ing the  long  imprisonment  of  Tyro  is  substituted  by  Sophokles  in 
place  of  the  Plomeric  legend,  which  represented  her  to  have  become 
the  wife  of  Kr^theus  and  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring. 

Her  father,  the  unjust  Salmoueus,  exhibited  in  his  conduct  the 
most  insolent  impiety  toward  the  gods.  He  assumed  the  name  and 
title  even  of  Zeus,  and  caused  to  be  offered  to  himself  the  sacrifices 
destined  for  that  god:  he  also  imitated  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
by  driving  about  with  brazen  caldrons  attached  to  his  chariot  and 
casting  lighted  torches  toward  heaven.  Such  wickedness  finally 
drew  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  who  smote  him  with  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  effaced  from  the  earth  the  city  which  he  had  founded,  with 
all  its  inhabitants. 

Pelias  and  Neleus,  "  both  stout  vassals  of  the  great  Zeus,"  became 
engaged  in  dissension  respecting  the  kingdom  of  lolkos  in  Thessaly. 
Pelias  got  possession  of  it,  and  dwelt  there  in  plenty  and  prosperity, 
but  he  had  offended  the  goddess  Here  by  killing  Sid^ro  upon  her 
altar,  and  the  effects  of  her  wrath  were  manifested  in  his  relations 
with  his  nephew  Jason. 

NSleus  quitted  Thessaly,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and  there 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Pylos.  He  purchased,  by  immense  marriage 
presents,  the  privilege  of  wedding  the  beautiful  Chloris,  daughter  of 
Amphion,  king  of  Orcbomeuos,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  sons  and 
but  one  daughter — the  fair  and  captivating  Pero,  whom  suitors  from 
all  the  neighborhood  courted  in  marriage.  But  Neleus,  "the 
haughtiest  of  living  men,"  refused  to  entertain  the  pretensions  of  any 
of  them,  he  would  grant  his  daughter  only  to  that  man  who  should 
bring  to  him  the  oxen  of  IphiklosT  from  Phylake  in  Thessaly.  These 
precious  animals  were  carefully  guarded,  as  well  b}'  herdsmen  as  by  a 
dog,  whom  neither  man  nor  animal  could  approach.  Nevertheless, 
Bias,  the  son  of  Amythaon,  nephew  of  Neleus,  being  desperately  enam- 
ored of  Pero.  prevailed  upon  his  brother  Melampus  to  undertake 
for  his  sake  the  perilous  adventure,  in  spite  of  the  prophetic  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter,  which  forewarned  him  that,  though  he  would  ulti- 
mately succeed,  the  prize  must  be  purchased  by  severe  captivity  and 
suffering.  Melampus,  in  attempting  to  steal  the  oxen,  was  seized 
and  put  in  prison:  from  whence  nothing  but  his  prophetic  powers 
rescued  him.  Being  acquainted  with  tne  language  of  worms,  he 
heard  these  animals  communicating  to  each  other,  in  the  roof  over 
his  head,  that  the  beams  were  nearly  eaten  through  and  about  to  fall 
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in.  He  communicated  this  intelligence  to  his  guards,  and  demanded 
to  be  conveyed  to  another  place  of  confinement,  announcing  that  the 
roof  would  presently  fall  in  and  bury  them.  The  prediction  was 
fulfilled,  and  Phylakos,  father  of  Iphiklos,  full  of  wonder  at  this 
specimen  of  prophetic  power,  immediately  caused  him  to  be  released. 
He  further  consulted  him  respecting  the  condition  of  his  son  Iphi- 
klos, who  was  childless;  and  promised  him  the  possession  of  the  oxen 
on  condition  of  his  suggesting  the  means  whereby  offspring  might 
be  insured.  A  vulture  having  communicated  to  Mclampus  the 
requisite  information,  Podarkes,  the  son  of  Iphiklos,  was  born  shortly 
afterward.  In  this  manner  Mclampus  obtained  possession  of  the 
oxen,  and  conveyed  them  to  Pylos,  insuring  to  his  brother  Bias  the 
liand  of  Peru.  How  this  great  legendary  character,  by  miraculously 
healing  the  deranged  daughters  of  Prcetos,  procured  both  for  himself 
and  for  Bias  dominion  in  Argos  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding 
chapter. 

Of  the  twelve  sons  of  Neleus,  one  at  least,  Periklymenos,  besides 
the  ever-memorable  Nestor,  w^as  distinguished  for  his  exploits  as  well 
as  for  his  miraculous  gifts.  Poseidon,  the  divine  father  of  the  race, 
had  bestowed  upon  him  the  privilege  of  changing  his  form  at 
pleasure  into  that  of  any  bird,  beast,  reptile,  or  insect.  He  had 
occasion  for  all  these  resources,  and  he  employed  them  for  a  time 
with  success  in  defending  his  family  against  the  terrible  indignation 
of  Herakles,  who,  provoked  by  the  refusal  of  Neleus  to  perform  for 
him  the  ceremony  of  purification  after  his  murder  of  Iphitus, 
attacked  the  Neleids  at  Pylos.  Periklymenos,  by  his  extraordinary 
powers,  prolonged  the  resistance,  but  the  hour  of  his  fate  was  at 
length  l3rought  upon  him  by  the  intervention  of  Ath^ng,  who  pointed 
him  out  to  Herakles  while  he  was  perched  as  a  bee  upon  the  hero's 
chariot.  He  was  killed,  and  Herakles  became  completely  victorious, 
overpowering  Poseidon,  H^r^,  Ar6s,  and  Had^s,  and  even  wounding 
the  three  latter,  who  assisted  in  the  defense.  Eleven  of  the  sons  of 
NSleus  perished  by  his  hand,  while  Nestor,  then  a  youth,  was 
preserved  only  by  his  accidental  absence  at  Ger^na,  away  from  his 
father's  residence. 

The  proud  house  of  the  Neleids  was  now  reduced  to  Nestor;  but 
Nestor  singly  suflBced  to  sustain  its  eminence.  He  appears  not  only 
as  the  defender  and  avenger  of  Pylos  against  the  insolence  and 
rapacity  of  his  Epeian  neighbors  in  Elis,  but  also  as  aiding  the 
Lapithse  in  their  terrible  combat  against  the  Centaurs,  and  as  com- 
panion of  Thgseus,  Peirithous,  and  the  other  great  legendary  heroes 
who  preceded  the  Trojan  war.  In  extreme  old  age  his  once  marvel- 
ous power  of  handling  his  weapons  has,  indeed,  passed  away,  but  his 
activity  remains  unimpaired,  and  his  sagacity,  as  well  as  his  influence 
in  counsel,  is  greater  than  ever.  He  not  only  assembles  the  various 
Grecian  chiefs  for  the  armament  against  Troy,  perambulating  the 
districts  of  Hellas  along  with  Odysseus,  but  takes  a  vigorous  part  in 
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the  siege  itself,  and  is  of  pre-eminent  service  to  Agamemnon.  And 
aftar  the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  he  is  olc  of  the  few  Grecian  princes 
"vrho  returns  to  his  original  dominions.  He  is  found,  in  a  strenuous 
and  honored  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  subjects,  sitting 
with  the  scepter  of  authority  on  the  stone  bench  before  his  house  at 
Pylos,  offering  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  as  his  father  N^leus  had  done 
before  him,  and  mourning  only  over  the  death  of  his  favorite  son, 
Antilochus,  who  had  fallen  along  with  so  many  brave  companions  in 
arms  in  the  Trojan  war. 

After  Nestor  the  line  of  the  N^leids  numbers  undistinguished 
names — Borus,  Penthilus,  and  Andropompus — three  successive  gen- 
erations down  to  Melanthus,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Herakleids,  quitted  Pylos  and  retired  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  king,  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  hereafter  recount.  His  son 
Kodrus  was  the  last  Athenian  king;  and  Neleus,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Kodrus,  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  conductor  of  what  is  called  the 
Ionic  emigration  from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor.  It  is  certain  that  dur- 
ing the  historical  age,  not  merely  the  princely  family  of  the  Kodrids 
in  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  other  Ionic  cities,  but  some  of  the  greatest 
families,  even  in  Athens  itself,  traced  their  heroic  lineage  through 
the  Neleids  up  to  Poseidon;  and  the  legends  respecting  Nestor  and 
Periklymenos  would  find  especial  favor  amid  Greeks  with  such 
feelings  and  belief.  The  Kodrids  at  Ephesus,  and  probably  some 
other  Ionic  towns,  long  retained  the  title  and  honorary  precedence 
of  kings,  even  after  they  had  lost  the  substantial  power  belonging  to 
the  office.  They  stood  in  the  same  relation,  embodying  both  religious 
worship  and  supposed  ancestry,  to  the  Neleids  and  Poseidon,  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  JEolic  colonies  to  Agamemnon  and  Orestes.  The 
Athenian  despot  Peisistratus  was  named  after  the  son  of  Nestor  in 
the  Odyssey;  and  we  may  safely  presume  that  the  heroic  worship  of 
the  Neleids  was  as  carefully  cherished  at  the  Ionic  Miletus  as  at  the 
Italian  Metapontum. 

Having  pursued  the  line  of  Salmoneus  and  Neleus  to  the  end  of 
its  legendary  career,  we  may  now  turn  back  to  that  of  another  son 
of  ^olus,  Kretheus,  a  line  hardly  less  celebrated  in  respect  of  the 
heroic  names  which  it  presents.  Alkestis,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
daughters  of  Pelias,  was  promised  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  the 
man  who  could  bring  him  a  lion  and  a  boar  tamed  to  the  yoke  and 
drawing  together.  Admetus,  son  of  Pheres,  the  eponymus  of  Pherte 
in  Thessaly,  and  thus  grandson  of  Kretheus,  was  enabled  b}"  the  aid 
of  Apollo  to  fulfill  this  condition,  and  to  win  her;  for  Apollo  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  in  his  service  as  a  slave  (condemned  to  this 
penalty  by  Zeus  for  having  put  to  death  the  Cyclopes),  in  which 
capacity  he  tended  the  herds  and  horses  with  such  success  as  to  equip 
Eumelus  (the  son  of  Admetus)  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  finest 
horses  in  the  Grecian  army.  Though  menial  duties  were  imposed 
upon  him,  even  to  the  drudgery  of  grinding  in  the  mill,  he  yet  car- 
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ried  away  with  him  a  grateful  and  friendly  sentiment  toward  his 
mortal  master,  whom  he  interfered  to  rescue  from  the  wrath  of  the 
goddess  Artemis,  when  she  was  indignant  at  the  omission  of  her 
name  in  his  wedding  sacrifices.  Admetus  was  about  to  perish  by  a 
premature  death,  when  Apollo,  by  earnest  solicitation  to  the  Fates, 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  that  his  life  should  be  prolonged  if  he 
could  find  any  person  to  die  a  voluntary  death  in  his  place.  His 
father  and  his  mother  both  refused  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  him; 
but  the  devoted  attachment  of  his  wife  Alkestis  disposed  her  to 
embrace  with  cheerfulness  the  condition  of  dying  to  preserve  her 
husband.  She  had  already  perished,  when  Herakles,  the  ancient 
guest  and  friend  of  Admetus,  arrived  during  the  first  hour  of 
lamentation;  his  strength  and  daring  enabled  him  to  rescue  the 
deceased  Alkestis,  even  from  the  grasp  of  Thanatos  (Death),  and  to 
restore  her  alive  to  her  disconsolate  husband. 

The  son  of  Pelias,  Akastus,  had  received  and  sheltered  Peleus 
when  obliged  to  fly  his  country  in  consequence  of  the  involuntary 
murder  of  Eurytion.  KrethSis,  the  wife  of  Akastus,  becoming  en- 
amored of  Peleus,  made  to  him  advances  which  he  repudiated. 
Exasperated  at  his  refusal  and  determined  to  procure  his  destruc- 
tion, she  persuaded  her  husband  that  Peleus  had  attempted  her 
chastity:  upon  which  Akastus  conducted  Peleus  out  upon  a  hunting 
excursion  among  the  woody  regions  of  Mount  P^lion,  contrived  to 
steal  from  him  the  sword  fabricated  and  given  by  Hephaestos,  and 
then  left  him,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
Centaurs  or  by  the  wild  beasts.  By  the  friendly  aid  of  the  Centaur 
Cheiron,  however,  Peleus  was  preserved,  and  his  sword  restored  to 
him:  returning  to  the  city,  he  avenged  himself  by  putting  to  death 
both  Akastus  and  his  perfidious  wife. 

But,  among  all  the  legends  with  which  the  name  of  Pelias  is 
connected,  by  far  the  most  memorable  is  that  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  Jason  was  son  of  ^son,  grandson  of 
Krgtheus,  and  thus  great-grandson  of  ^olus.  Pelias,  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  respecting  the  security  of  his  dominion  at  lolkos, 
had  received  in  answer  a  warning  to  beware  of  the  man  who  should 
appear  before  him  with  only  one  sandal.  He  was  celebrating  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  Poseidon  when  it  so  happened  that  Jason  appeared 
before  him  with  one  of  his  feet  unsandaled :  he  had  lost  one  sandal 
in  wading  through  the  swollen  current  of  the  river  Anauros.  Pelias 
immediately  understood  that  this  was  the  enemy  against  whom  the 
oracle  had  forewarned  him.  As  a  means  of  averting  the  danger,  he 
imposed  upon  Jason  the  desperate  task  of  bringing  back  to  lolkos 
the  golden  fleece, — the  fleece  of  ihat  ram  which  had  carried  Phryxos 
from  Achaia  to  Kolchis,  and  which  Phryxos  had  dedicated  in  the 
latter  country  as  an  offering  to  the  god  Ar6s.  The  result  of  this 
injunction  was  the  memorable  expedition — of  the  ship  Argo  and  hef 
crew  called  the  Argonauts   composed  of  the  bravest  and  nobles> 
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youths  of  Greece — whicli  cannot  bo  conveniently  included  among 
the  legends  of  the  Solids,  and  is  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

The  voyage  of  the  Argo  was  long  protracted,  and  Pelias,  persuaded 
that  neither  the  ship  nor  her  crew  would  ever  return,  put  to  death 
both  the  father  and  mother  of  Jason,  together  with  their  infant  son. 
^son,  the  father,  being  permitted  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  own 
death,  drauk  bull's  blood  while  performing  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
At  length,  however,  Jason  did  return,  bringing  with  him  not  only 
the  golden  fleece,  but  also  Medea,  daughter  of  JECtes,  king  of  Kol- 
chis,  as  his  wife, — a  woman  distinguished  for  magical  skill  and  cun 
ning,  by  whose  assistance  alone  the  Argonauts  had  succeeded  in 
their  project.  Though  determined  to  avenge  himself  upon  Pelias, 
Jason  knew  that  he  could  only  succeed  by  stratagem.  He  remained 
with  his  companions  at  a  short  distance  from  lolkos,  while  MCdea, 
feigning  herself  a  fugitive  from  his  ill-usage,  entered  the  town  alone, 
i.nd  procured  access  to  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  By  exhibitions  of 
her  magical  powers  she  soon  obtained  unqualified  ascendency  over 
their  minds.  For  example,  she  selected  from  the  flocks  of  Pelias  a 
ram  in  the  extremity  of  old  age,  cut  him  up  and  boiled  him  in  a 
caldron  with  herbs,  and  brought  him  out  in  the  shape  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  lamb:  the  daughters  of  Pelias  were  made  to  believe 
that  their  old  father  could  in  like  manner  be  restored  to  youth.  In 
tliis  persuasion  they  cut  him  up  with  their  own  hands  and  cast  his 
ILmbs  into  the  caldron,  trusting  that  Medea  would  produce  upon 
him  the  same  magical  effect.  M^dea  pretended  that  an  invocation 
to  the  moon  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  ceremony:  she  went  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house  as  if  to  pronounce  it,  and  there  lighting  the  fire- 
signal  concerted  with  the  Argonauts,  Jason  and  his  companions 
burst  in  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  town.  Satisfied  with  hav- 
ing thus  revenged  himself,  Jason  yielded  the  principality  of  lolkos 
to  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias,  and  retired  with  M^dea  to  Corinth.  Thus 
did  the  goddess  H6rg  gratify  her  ancient  wrath  against  Pelias:  she 
had  constantly  watched  over  Jason,  and  had  carried  the  "all-notori- 
ous" Argo  through  its  innumerable  perils,  in  order  that  Jason  might 
bring  home  Medea  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  uncle.  The  mis- 
guided daughters  of  Pelias  departed  as  voluntary  exiles  to  Arcadia: 
Akastus,  his  son,  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his 
deceased  father. 

Jason  and  M^dea  retired  from  lolkos  to  Corinth,  where  they 
resided  ten  years:  their  children  were — Medeius,  whom  the  Centaur 
Cheiron  educated  in  the  regions  of  Mount  Pel  ion, — and  Mermerus 
and  Pheres,  born  at  Corinth.  After  they  had  resided  there  ten  years 
in  prosperity,  Jason  set  his  affections  on  Glaukg,  daughter  of  Kreon, 
king  of  Corinth;  and  as  her  father  was  willing  to  give  her  to  him  in 
marriage,  he  determined  to  repudiate  MSdea,  who  received  orders 
forthwith  to  leave  Corinth  Stung  with  this  insult  and  bent  upon 
revenge,  Medea  prepared  a  poisoned  robe,  and  seat  it  as  a  marriage 
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present  to  GlaiikG:  it  was  untliinkingly  accepted  and  put  on,  and 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  bride  was  burnt  up  and  consumed. 
Kreon,  her  father,  wiio  tried  to  tear  from  her  tlie  burning  garment, 
Bhared  her  fate  and  perished.  The  exulting  Medea  escaped  by  means 
of  a  chariot  witli  winged  serpents  furnished  to  her  by  her  grand- 
father, Helois:  she  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  jEgeus  at 
Athens,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Medus.  She  left  her  young 
children  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  Akraan  Here,  relying  on  the 
protection  of  the  altar  to  insure  their  safety;  but  the  Corinthians 
were  so  exasperated  against  her  for  the  murder  of  Kreon  and  GlaukS 
that  they  dragged  the  children  away  from  the  altar  and  put  them  to 
death.  The  miserable  Jason  perished  by  a  fragment  of  his  own 
ship  Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  while  lie  was  asleep  under  it,  being 
hauled  on  shore,  according  to  the  habitual  practice  of  the  ancients. 

The  first  establishment  at  EphyrS,  or  Corinth,  had  been  founded 
by  Sisyphus,  another  of  the  sons  of  ^olus,- brother  of  Salmoneus 
and  KrStheus.  The  -<Eolid  Sisyphus  was  distinguished  as  an 
unexampled  master  of  cunning  and  deceit.  He  blocked  up  the  road 
along  the  isthmus,  and  killed  the  strangers  who  came  along  it  by 
rolling  down  upon  them  great  stones  from  the  mountains  above. 
He  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  arch-thief  Autolykus,  the 
son  of  Hermes,  who  derived  from  his  father  the  gift  of  changing  the 
color  and  shape  of  stolen  goods,  so  that  the}'  could  no  longer  be 
recognized:  Sisyphus,  by  marking  his  sheep  under  the  foot,  detected 
Autolykus  when  he  stole  them,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  the  plun- 
der. His  penetration  discovered  the  amour  of  Zeus  with  the  nymph 
^gina,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  Zeus  had  carried  her  off 
to  the  island  of  ffinone  (which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of 
^gina);  upon  which  Asopus,  eager  to  recover  her,  inquired  of 
Sisyphus  whither  she  was  gone;  the  latter  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened, on  condition  that  he  should  provide  a  spring  of  water  on 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus.  Zeus,  indignant  with  Sisyphus 
for  this  revelation,  inflicted  upon  him  in  Hades  the  punishment  of 
perpetually  heaving  up  a  hill  a  great  and  heavy  stone,  which,  so 
soon  as  it  attained  the  summit,  rolled  back  again,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  with  irresistible  force  into  the  plain. 

In  the  application  of  the  ^olid  genealogy  to  Corinth,  Sisyphus, 
the  son  of  ^olus,  appears  as  the  first  name:  but  the  old  Corinthian 
poet  Eumehis  either  found  or  framed  an  heroic  genealogy  for  his 
native  city,  independent  both  of  ^olus  and  Sisyphus.  According  to 
this  genealogy,  Ephyre,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  T^thys,  was  the 
primitive  tenant  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  Asopus  of  the  Sikyonian: 
both  were  assigned  to  the  god  Helios,  adjusting  a  dispute  between  him 
and  Poseidon,  by  Briareus.  Helios  individed  the  territory  between 
his  two  sons,  JE,^t^s  and  Aloeus:  to  the  former  he  assigned  Corinth, 
to  the  latter  Sikyon.  JE^HQs,  obeying  the  admonition  of  an  oracle, 
emigrated  to  Kolchis,  leaving  his  territory  under  the  rule  of  Buuos, 
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the  son  of  Hermes,  with  the  stipiilution  that  it  should  be  restored 
whenever  either  he  or  any  of  his  descendants  returned.  After  tiie 
death  of  Bunos,  botli  Corinth  and  Siliyon  were  possessed  by 
Epopeus,  son  of  Aioeus,  a  wicked  man.  His  son  Maratlion  left 
him  in  disgust  and  retired  into  Attica,  but  returned  after  his  deatli 
and  succeeded  to  his  territor}^  which  he  in  turn  divided  between  his 
two  sous  Corinthos  and  Sikyon,  from  whom  the  names  of  the  two 
districts  were  first  derived,  Corintlios  died  without  issue,  and  the 
Corinthians  tlien  invited  Medea  from  lolkos  as  the  representative  of 
,^et6s:  she  with  her  husband  Jason  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Corinth,  This  legend  of  Eumelus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  tlie 
genealogical  poets,  so  different  from  the  story  adopted  by  Neophron 
or  EuripidSs,  was  followed  certainly  by  Simonides,  and  seemingly 
by  Theopompus.  The  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea;  the  emigration  of  ^Otes 
and  the  conditions  under  which  he  transferred  his  scepter  being  so 
laid  out  as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the  throne. 
Tlie  Corinthians  paid  to  IVIedea  and  to  her  children  solemn  worship, 
either  divine  or  heroic,  in  conjunction  with  Here  Akra:a,  and  this  was 
sufficient  to  give  to  MMea  a  prominent  place  in  the  genealogy  com- 
posed by  a  Corinthian  poet  accustomed  to  blend  together  gods, 
heroes,  and  men  in  the  antiquities  of  his  native  city.  According  to  the 
Jegend  of  Eumelus,  Jason  became  (through  ]\I^dea)  king  of  Corinth ; 
but  she  concealed  the  children  of  their  marriage  in  the  temple  of 
Her(g,  trusting  that  the  goddess  would  render  them  immortal. 
Jason,  discovering  her  proceedings,  left  her  and  retired  in  disgust  to 
IGlkos;  MMea  also,  being  disappointed  in  her  scheme,  quitted  the 
place,  leaving  the  throne  in  the  hands-  of  Sisj^phus,  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  story  of  Theopompus,  she  had  become  attached,  Otlier 
legends  recounted  that  Zeus  had  contracted  a  passion  for  Medea, 
but  that  she  had  rejected  his  suit  from  fear  of  the  displeasure  of 
H^re;  who,  as  a  recompense  for  such  fidelity,  rendered  her  children 
immortal  moreover,"  MMea  had  erected,  by  special  command  of 
HerS,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Corinth.  The  tenor  of 
these  fables  manifests  their  connection  with  the  temple  of  Her6:  and 
we  may  consider  the  legend  of  MMea  as  having  been  originally  quite 
Independent  of  that  of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming 
chronological  sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those  Solids 
of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants. 

Sisyphus  had  for  his  sons  Glaukos  and  Ornytion.  From  Glaukos 
sprang  Bellerophon,  whose  romantic  adventures  commence  with  the 
Iliad,  and  are  further  expanded  by  subsequent  poets:  according  to 
some  accounts  he  was  really  the  son  of  Poseidon,  tlie  prominent  deity 
of  the  ^Eolid  family.  The  youth  and  beauty  of  Bellerophon  rendered 
him  the  object  of  a  strong  passion  on  the  part  of  Auteia,  wife  of 
Proetos  king  of  Argos.  Finding  her  advances  rejected,  she  con- 
tracted a  violent    hatred    tow^ard   him,   and  endeavored   by  false 
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accusations  to  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  kill  him.  Proetos 
refused  to  commit  the  deed  under  his  own  roof,  hut  dispatched 
him  to  his  son-iu-hiw,  the  king  of  Lykia,  in  Asia  Minor,  putting 
into  his  hands  a  folded  tablet  full  of  destructive  symbols.  Con- 
formably to  these  suggestions,  tlie  most  perilous  undertakings  were 
imposed  upon  BellerophOn.  He  was  directed  to  attack  the  monster 
Cbimaera  and  to  conquer  the  warlike  Solymi  as  well  as  the  Amazons: 
as  he  returned  victorious  from  these  enterprises,  an  ambuscade  was 
laid  for  him  by  the  bravest  Lykian  warriors,  all  of  whom  he  slew. 
At  length  the  Lykian  king  recognized  him  "  as  the  genuine  son  of  a 
god,"  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  together  with  half  of 
his  kingdom.  The  grand-children  of  Bellerophon,  Glaukos  and 
SarpMOn, — the  latter  a  son  of  his  daughter  Laodameia  by  Zeus, — 
combat  as  allies  of  Troy  against  the  host  of  Agamemnon. 

We  now  pass  from  Sisyphus  and  the  Corinthian  fables  to  another 
son  of  tEoIus.  Athamas,  whose  family  history  is  not  less  replete  with 
mournful  and  tragical  incidents,  abundantly  diversified  by  the  poets, 
Athamas,  we  are  told,  was  king  of  Orchomenos;  his  wife  NephelS 
was  a  goddess,  and  he  had  by  her  two  children,  Phryxus  and  HellS. 
After  a  certain  time  he  neglected  Nephele,  and  took  to  himself  as  a 
new  wife  Ino.  the  daughter  of  Kadmus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons, 
Learchus  and  Melikertes.  Ino,  looking  upon  Phryxus  with  the 
hatred  of  a  stepmother,  laid  a  snare  for  his  life.  She  persuaded  the 
women  to  roast  the  seed-wheat,  which,  when  sown  in  this  condition, 
yielded  no  crop,  so  that  famine  overspread  the  land.  Athamas, 
sending  to  Delphi  to  implore  counsel  and  a  remedy,  received  for 
answer,  through  the  machinations  of  Ino  with  the  oracle,  that  the 
barrenness  of  the  fields  could  not  be  alleviated  except  by  offering 
Phryxus  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus.  The  distress  of  the  people  compelled 
him  to  execute  this  injunction,  and  Phryxus  was  led  as  a  victim  to 
the  altar.  But  the  power  of  his  mother  Nephele  snatched  him  from 
destruction,  and  procured  for  him  from  HermC'S  a  ram  with  a  fleece 
of  gold,  upon  which  he  and  his  sister  Hell^  mounted  and  were  car- 
ried across  the  sea.  The  ram  took  the  direction  of  the  Euxine  sea 
and  Kolchis:  when  they  were  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Helle  fell  off 
into  the  narrow  strait,  which  took  its  name  from  that  incident 
Upon  this,  the  ram,  who  was  endued  with  speech,  consoled  the  ter 
rified  Phryxus,  and  ultimately  carried  him  safe  to  Kolchis;  ^et^s, 
king  of  Kolchis,  son  of  the  god  Helios  and  brother  of  Circ^,  received 
Phryxus  kindly,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  ChalkiopS  in  marriage. 
Phryxus  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  suspending  the  golden 
fleece  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ar6s. 

Athamas — according  to  some  both  Athamas  and  Ino — were  after- 
wards driven  mad  by  the  anger  of  the  goddess  H^r^;  insomuch  that 
the  father  shot  his  own  son  Learchus,  and  would  also  have  put  tc 
death  his  other  son  Melikertes,  if  Ino  had  not  snatched  him  away 
She  fled  with  the  boy  across  the  Megarian  territory  and  Mourt 
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Goraneia,  to  tlie  rock  Moluris,  overhanging  the  Saronic  gulf:  Alha 
mas  pursued  her,  and  in  order  to  escape  him  she  leaped  into  the  sea. 
She  became  a  sea-go(kless  under  the  title  of  Leukolhea;  while  the 
body  of  MelikertGs  was  ca-Jt  ashore  on  the  neighboring  territory  of 
SchcBnus,  and  buried  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by 
the  Nereids  to  pay  to  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Palaemon. 
The  Isthmian  games,  one  of  the  great  periodical  festivals  of  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  god  Poseidon,  in  conjunction  with 
Palcemon  as  a  hero.  Athamas  abandoned  his  territory,  and  became 
tlie  first  settler  of  a  neighboring  region  called  from  him  Athamantia, 
or  the  Athamantian  plain. 

The  legend  of  Athamas  connects  itself  with  some  sanguinary 
religious  rites  and  very  peculiar  family  customs,  which  prevailed  at 
Alos,  in  Acliaia  Phthiotis,  down  to  a  time  later  than  the  historian 
Herodotus,  and  of  which  some  remnant  existed  at  Orchomenos  even 
in  the  days  of  Plutarch.  Athamas  was  worshiped  at  Alos  as  a  hero, 
having  both  a  chapel  and  a  consecrated  grove,  attached  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  Laphystios.  On  the  family  of  which  he  was  the  heroic 
progenitor,  a  special  curse  and  disability  stood  affixed.  Tlie  eldest 
of  the  race  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  prytaneion  or  government- 
house:  if  he  was  found  within  the  doors  of  the  building,  the  other 
citizens  laid  liold  of  him  on  his  going  out,  surrounded  him  with  gar- 
lands, and  led  him  in  solemn  procession  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim 
at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Laphystios.  The  prohibition  carried  with  it  an 
exclusion  from  all  the  public  meetings  and  ceremonies,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  and  from  the  sacred  fire  of  the  state:  many  of  the 
individuals  marked  out  had  therefore  been  bold  enough  to  transgress 
it.  Some  had  been  seized  on  quitting  the  building  and  actually 
sacrificed;  others  had  fled  the  country  for  a  long  time  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate. 

The  guides  who  conducted  Xerxes  and  his  army  through  southern 
Thessaly  detailed  to  him  this  existing  practice,  coupled  w^ith  the 
local  legend,  that  Athamas,  together  with  Ino,  had  sought  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  Pliryxus,  who,  however,  had  escaped  to  Kolchis; 
that  the  Achaeans  had  been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  offer  up  Atha- 
mas himself  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  release  the  country  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods;  but  that  Kytissoros,  son  of  Phryxus,  coming  back 
from  Kolchis,  had  intercepted  the  sacrifice  of  Athamas,  whereby  the 
anger  of  the  gods  remained  still  unappeased,  and  an  undying  curse 
rested  upon  the  family. 

That  such  human  sacrifices  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
even  down  to  a  period  later  than  Herodotus,  among  the  family  who 
worshiped  Athamas  as  tlieir  heroic  ancestor,  appears  certain :  men- 
tion is  also  made  of  similar  customs  in  parts  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Thes- 
saly, in  honor  of  Peleus  and  Cheiron.  But  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume that,  in  the  period  of  greater  humanity  which  Herodotu-s 
witnessed,  actual  sacrifice  had  become  very  rare.     The  curse  and  the 
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legend  still  remained,  but  were  not  called  into  practical  working, 
except  during  periods  of  intense  national  sulTering  or  apprehension, 
during  which  the  religious  sensibilities  were  always  greatly  aggra- 
vated. We  cannot  at  all  doubt  that,  during  the  alarm  created  by  the 
presence  of  the  Persian  king,  with  his  immense  and  ill-disciplined 
host,  the  minds  of  the  Thessalians  must  have  been  keen l}-- alive  to  all 
that  was  terrific  in  their  national  stories,  and  all  that  was  expiatory 
in  their  religious  solemnities.  Moreover,  the  mind  ol  Xerxes  him- 
self was  so  awe-struck  by  the  tale  that  he  reverenced  ihe  dwelling* 
j)iace  consecrated  to  Athamas.  The  guides  who  recounted  to  him 
the  romantic  legend  gave  it  as  the  historical  and  generating  caused 
the  existing  rule  and  practice:  a  critical  inquirer  is  forced  (as  has 
been  remarked  before)  to  reverse  the  order  of  precedence,  and  to 
treat  the  practice  as  having  heen  the  suggesting  cause  of  its  own 
explanator}'"  legend. 

The  family  history  of  Athamas  and  the  worship  of  Zeus  Laphys- 
tios  are  expressly  connected  by  Herodotus  with  Alos  in  Achaea 
Phthiotis — one  of  the  towns  enumerated  in  the  Iliad  as  under  the 
command  of  Achilles.  But  there  was  also  a  mountain  called  Laphys- 
tion,  and  a  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  Laphyslios  between  Orchom- 
enos  and  Koroneia,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  known 
in  the  historical  ages  as  Boeotia.  Here,  too,  the  family  story  of  Atha- 
mas is  localized,  and  Athamas  is  presented  to  us  as  king  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Koroneia,  Hkliartus,  and  jMouut  Laphystion:  he  is  thus 
interwoven  with  the  Orchomenian  genealogy.  Andreus  (we  are  told), 
son  of  the  river  P^neios,  was  the  first  person  who  settled  in  the 
region:  from  him  it  received  the  name  Andreis.  Athamas,  coming 
subsequently  to  Andreus,  received  from  him  the  territory  of  Koro- 
neia and  Haliartus  with  Mount  Laphystion:  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Andreus  EuippS,  daughter  of  his  son  Leucon,  and  the  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  Eteokles,  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  river  Kephisos. 
Koronos  and  Haliartus,  grandsons  of  the  Corinthian  Sisyphus,  were 
adopted  by  Athamas,  as  he  had  lost  all  his  children.  But  when  his 
grandson  Presbon,  son  of  Phryxus,  returned  to  him  from  Kolchis,  he 
divided  his  territory  in  such  manner  that  Koronos  and  Haliartus 
became  the  founders  of  the  towns  which  bore  their  names.  Almon, 
the  son  of  Sisyphus,  also  received  from  Eteokles  a  portion  of  terri- 
tory, where  he  established  the  village  Almones. 

With  Eteokles  began,  according  to  a  statement  in  one  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems,  the  worship  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  so  long  and 
so  solemnly  continued  atOrchomenos  in  the  periodical  festival  of  the 
Charitesia,  to  which  many  neighboring  towns  and  districts  seem  to 
have  contributed.  He  also  distributed  the  inhabitants  into  two  tribes 
— Eteokleia  and  K^phisias.  He  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Almos,  who  had  only  two  daughters,  Chryse  and  Chrysogeneia.  The 
son  of  Chrys^  by  the  god  Ares  was  Phlegyas,  the  father  and  founder 
of   the  warlike  and  predatory  Phlegyae,  who  despoiled   every  one 
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within  tlieir  reach,  and  assaulted  not  only  the  pilgrims  on  their  road  to 
Delphi,  but  even  the  treasures  of  the  temple  itself.  The  offended 
god  punished  them  by  continued  thunder,  by  earthquakes,  and  by 
pestilence,  which  extinguished  all  this  impious  race,  except  a  scanty 
remnant  who  fled  into  Phokis. 

Chrysogeneia,  the  other  daughter  of  Almos,  had  for  issue,  by  the 
god  Poseidon,  Minyas:  the  son  of  MinN'as  was  Orchomenos.  From 
these  two  was  derived  the  name  both  of  MinyfE  for  the  people,  and 
of  Orchomenos  for  the  town.  During  the  reign  of  Orchomenos, 
Hy^ttus  came  to  him  from  Argos,  having  become  an  exile  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Molyros:  Orchomenos  assigned  to  him  a 
portion  of  land,  where  he  founded  the  village  called  Hyettus.  Or- 
chomenos, having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Klymenos,  son  of 
Presbon,  of  the  house  of  Athamas:  Klymenos  was  slain  by  some 
ThSbans  during  the  festival  of  Poseidon  at  Onchestos;  and  his  eldest 
son,  Erginus,  to  avenge  his  death,  attacked  the  Thebans  with  his 
utmost  force — an  attack  in  wiiich  he  was  so  successful  that  the 
latter  were  forced  to  submit,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Orchomenian  power  was  now  at  its  height:  both  Minyas  and 
Orchomenos  had  been  princes  of  surpassing  wealth,  and  the  former 
had  built  a  spacious  and  durable  edifice  which  he  had  filled  with  gold 
and  silver.  But  the  success  of  Erginus  against  Thebes  was  soon 
terminated  and  reversed  by  the  hand  of  the  irresistible  Heraklcis,  who 
rejected  with  disdain  the  claim  of  tribute,  and  even  mutilated  the 
envo3'"s  sent  to  demand  it:  he  not  only  emancipated  Thebes,  but 
broke  down  and  impoverished  Orchomenos.  Erginus  in  his  old  age 
married  a  young  wife,  from  which  match  sprang  the  illustrious 
heroes,  or  gods,  Trophonius  and  Agamedes;  though  many  (among 
whom  is  Pausanias  himself)  believed  Trophonius  to  be  the  son  of 
Apollo.  Trophonius,  one  of  the  m.ost  memorable  persons  in  Grecian 
mythology,  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  various  places,  but  with 
especial  sanctity  as  Zeus  Trophonius  atLebadeia:  in  his  temple  at 
this  town,  the  prophetic  manifestations  outlasted  those  of  Delphi 
itself,  Trophonius  and  AgamSd^s,  enjoying  matchless  renown  as 
architects,  built  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  thalamus  of  Amphitryon 
at  Th^es,  and  also  the  inaccessible  vault  of  Hyrieus  at  Hj'ria,  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  left  one  stone  removable  at  pleasure  so 
as  to  reserve  for  themselves  a  secret  entrance.  They  entered  so 
frequently,  and  stole  so  much  gold  and  silver,  that  Hyrieus,  aston- 
ished at  his  losses,  at  length  spread  a  fine  net,  in  which  Agamedes 
was  inextricably  caught:  Trophonios  cut  off  his  brother's  head  and 
carried  it  awa3^  so  that  the  body,  which  alone  remained,  was  insuf- 
ficient to  identify  the  thief.  Like  Amphiaraos,  whom  he  resembles 
in  more  than  one  respect,  Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 
near  Lebadeia. 

From  Trophonius  and  AgamM^s  the  Orchomenian  genealogy 
passes  to  Askalaphos  and  lalmenos,  the  sons  of  Ai-^s  by  Astyoche, 
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who  are  named  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  as  leaders  of  the  thirty 
ships  from  Orchomenos  against  Troy.  Azeus,  the  grandfather  of 
AstyochS  in  the  Iliad,  is  introduced  as  the  brother  of  Erginus  by 
Pausanias,  who  does  not  carry  the  pedigree  lower. 

The  genealogy  here  given  out  of  Pausanias  is  deserving  of  the  more 
attention  because  it  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  special  his- 
tory of  Orchomenos  by  the  Corinthian  Kallippus,  who  again  bor- 
rowed from  the  native  Orchomenian  poet,  Chersias:  the  works  of  the 
latter  had  never  come  into  the  hands  of  Pausanias.  It  illustrates 
forcibly  the  principle  upon  which  these  mythical  genealogies  were 
framed,  for  almost  every  personage  in  the  series  is  an  Eponymus. 
Andreus  gave  his  name  to  the  country,  Athamas  to  the  Athamantian 
plain;  Minyas,  Orchomenos,  Koronus,  Haliartus,  Almos,  and 
Hyettus  are  each  in  like  manner  connected  with  some  name  of 
people,  tribe,  town,  or  village;  while  Chrysg  and  Chrysogeneia  have 
their  origin  in  the  reputed  ancient  wealth  of  Orchomenos.  Abun- 
dant discrepancies  are  found, however,  in  respect  to  this  old  genealogy, 
if  we  look  to  other  accounts.  According  to  one  statement,  Orchomenos 
was  the  son  of  Zeus  by  IsionS,  daughter  of  Danaus;  Minyas  was  the 
son  of  Orchomenos  (or  ratlier  Poseidon)  by  Hermippe,  daughter  of 
Boeotos;  the  sons  of  Minyas  were  Presbon,  Orchomenos,  Athamas, 
and  Diochthondas.  Others  represented  Minyas  as  son  of  Poseidon 
by  KalliirhoS,  an  Oceanic  n3'mph,  while  Dionysius  called  him  son  of 
ArSs,  and  Aristod^mus,  son  of  Aleas;  lastly,  there  were  not  wanting 
authors  who  termed  both  Minyas  and  Orchomenos  sons  of  Eteokl^s. 
Nor  do  we  find  in  any  one  of  these  genealogies  the  name  of  Amphion, 
the  son  of  lasus,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Odyssey  as  king 
of  Orchomenos,  and  whose  beautiful  daughter  Chloris  is  married  to 
NSleus.  Pausanias  mentions  him,  but  not  as  king,  which  is  the 
denomination  given  to  him  in  Homer. 

The  discrepancies  here  cited  are  hardly  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
that  these  Orchomenian  genealogies  possess  no  historical  value.  Yet 
some  probable  inferences  appear  deducible  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  legends,  whether  the  facts  and  persons  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed be  real  or  fictitious. 

Throughout  all  the  historical  age,  Orchomenos  is  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  confederation.  But  the  Boeotians  are  said  to  have  been 
immigrants  into  the  territory  which  bore  their  name  from  Thessaly; 
and  prior  to  the  time  of  their  immigration,  Orchomenos  and  the  sur- 
rounding territory  appear  as  possessed  by  the  Minyae,  wIk)  are 
recognized  in  that  locality  both  in  the  Biad  and  in  the  Odyssey,  and 
from  whom  the  constantly  recurring  Eponymus,  king  Minyas,  is 
borrowed  by  the  genealogists.  Poetical  legend  connects  the  Orcho- 
menian Minyce,  on  the  one  side,  with  Pylos  and  Triphylia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus; on  the  other  side,  with  Phthiotis  and  the  town  of  lolkos 
in  Thessaly;  also  with  Corinth,  through  Sisyphus  and  his  sons. 
Plierekyd^s  represented  N^leus,  king  of  Pylos,  as  having  also  been 
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king  of  Orchomenos.  In  the  region  of  Triphylia,  near  to  or  coinci- 
dent with  Pylos,  a  Minyeian  river  is  mentioned  by  Homer;  and  we 
find  ^aces  of  residents  called  Minyai  even  in  the  historical  times, 
though  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  way  in  which  they 
came  thither  is  strange  and  unsatisfactory. 

Before  the  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece  from  the  immigration  of  the  Thesprotians  into  Thessaly,  of 
the  Boeotians  into  Bce6tia,  and  of  the  Dorians  and  JBtolians  into 
Peloponnesus,  at  a  date  which  we  have  no  means  of  determining,  the 
Minyae  and  tribes  fraternally  connected  with  them  seem  to  have 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Greece,  from  lolkos  in 
Thessaly  to  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  wealth  of  Orchomenos 
is  renowned  even  in  the  Iliad;  and  when  we  study  its  topography  in 
detail,  we  are  furnished  with  a  probable  explanation  both  of  its  pros- 
perity and  its  decay.  Orchomenos  was  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  lake  Kopais.  which  receives  not  only  the  river  Kephisos 
from  the  valleys  of  Phokis,  but  also  other  rivers  from  Parnassus  and 
Helicon.  The  waters  of  the  lake  tiud  more  than  one  subterranean 
egress — partly  through  natural  rifts  and  cavities  in  the  limestone 
mountains,  partly  through  a  tunnel  pierced  artiticiall}'  more  than  a 
mile  in  length — into  the  plain  on  the  north-eastern  side,  from  whence 
they  flow  into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Larymna,  And  it  appears  that, 
so  long  as  these  channels  w^ere  diligently  watched  and  kept  clear,  a 
large  portion  of  the  lake  was  in  the  condition  of  alluvial  laud,  pre- 
eminently rich  and  fertile.  But  when  the  channels  came  to  be  either 
neglected  or  designedly  choked  up  by  an  enemy,  the  water  accumu- 
lated to  such  a  degree  as  to  occupy  the  soil  of  more  than  one  ancient 
town,  to  endanger  the  position  of  Kopns,  and  to  occasion  the  change 
of  the  site  of  Orchomenos  itself  from  the  plain  to  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Hyphauteion.  An  engineer,  Krat^s,  began  the  clearance  of 
the  obstructed  water-courses  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  by  his  commission — the  destroyer  of  Thebes  being  anxious  to 
re-establish  the  extinct  prosperity  of  Orchomenos.  He  succeeded  so 
far  as  partially  to  drain  and  diminish  the  lake,  whereby  the  site  of 
more  than  one  ancient  city  was  rendered  visible;  but  the  revival  of 
Thebes  b}^  Kassander,  after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  arrested  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  lake  soon  regained  its  former 
dimensions,  to  contract  which  no  further  attempt  was  made. 

According  to  the  Th^ban  legend,  Herakles,  after  his  defeat  of 
Erginus.  had  blocked  up  the  exit  of  the  waters,  and  converted  the 
Orchomenian  plain  into  a  lake.  The  spreading  of  these  waters  is 
thus  connected  with  the  humiliation  of  the  Miuyae;  and  there  can  be 
little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  these  ancient  tenants  of  Orchomenos, 
before  it  became  Boeotized,  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  the 
protective  channels.  Xor  could  such  an  object  have  been  accom- 
plished without  combined  action  and  acknowledged  ascendency  on 
the  part  of  that  city  over  its  neighbors,  extending  even  to  the  sea  at 
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Ltirymn.i,  where  the  river  KOphiPos  discharges  itself.  Of  its  exteiideA 
influence,  as  Avell  as  of  its  maritime  activity,  we  find  a  remarkable 
evidence  in  the  ancient  and  venerated  Amphiktj'ony  at  Kalauria. 
The  little  island  so  named,  near  the  harbor  of  Tra-zen,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  sacred  to  Poseidon,  and  an  asylum  of  inviolable  sanctity. 
At  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Kalauria,  there  had  existed,  from 
unknown  date,  a  periodical  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  seven  cities  in 
common — IlermionS,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Athens,  Prasia;,  Nauplia, 
and  the  Miuycian  Orchomenos.  This  ancient  religious  combination 
dates  from  the  lime  when  Kauplia  was  independent  of  Argos,  and 
Prasia)  of  Sparta:  Argos  and  Sparta,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
in  Greece,  continued  to  fulfill  the  obligation  each  oh  the  part  of  its 
respective  dependent.  Six  out  of  the  seven  states  are  at  once  sea- 
towns,  and  near  enough  to  Kalauria  to  account  for  their  participation 
in  this  Amphiktyony.  But  the  junction  of  Orchomenos,  from  its 
comparative  remoteness,  becomes  inexplicable,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  its  territory  reached  the  sea,  and  that  it  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable maritime  traffic — a  fact  which  helps  to  elucidate  both  its 
legendar}'  connection  with  lolkos,  and  its  partnership  in  what  is 
called  the  Ionic  emigration. 

The  great  power  of  Orchomenos  was  broken  down  and  the  city 
reduced  to  a  secondary  and  half-dependent  position  by  the  Boeotians 
of  Thebes;  at  what  time  and  under  what  circumstances,  history  has 
not  preserved.  The  story  that  the  Theban  hero,  Ilerakles,  rescued 
his  native  city  from  servitude  and  tribute  to  Orchomenos,  since  it 
comes  from  a  Kadraeian  and  not  from  an  Orchomenian  legend,  and 
since  the  details  of  it  were  favorite  subjects  of  commemoration  in 
the  Theban  temples,  affords  a  presumption  that  Thebes  was  really 
once  dependent  on  Orchomenos.  Moreover,  the  savage  mutilations 
inflicted  by  the  hero  on  the  tribute-seeking  envoys,  so  faithfully 
portrayed  in  his  surname  Rhinokoloustes,  infuse  into  the  mythe  a 
portion  of  that  bitter  feeling  which  so  long  prevailed  between  Thebes 
and  Orchomenos,  and  which  led  the  Thebans,  as  soon  as  the  battle 
of  Leuktra  had  placed  supremacy  in  their  hands,  to  destroy  and 
depopulate  their  rival.  The  ensuing  generation  saw  the  same  fate 
retorted  upon  Thebes,  combined  with  the  restoration  of  Orchomenos. 
The  legendary  grandeur  of  this  city  continued,  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  distinguished  for  wealth  and  power,  imperishably 
recorded  both  in  the  minds  of  the  nobler  citizens  and  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  poets:  the  emphatic  language  of  Paasanias  shows  how 
much  he  found  concerning  it  in  the  old  epic. 

Section  II. — Daughters  of  ^olus. 

With  several  of  the  daughters  of  ^olus  memorable  mythical  pedi- 
grees and  narratives  are  connected.  AlkyonS  married  Keyx,  the 
gon  of  Eosphoros,  but  both  she  and  her  husband  displayed  in  a  high 
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degree  the  overweening  insolence  common  in  the  ^olic  race.  The 
wife  called  her  husband  Zeus,  while  he  addressed  her  as  PIGrC,  for 
which  presumptuous  act  Zeus  puuished  them  by  changing  both  into 
birds. 

Cunace  had  by  the  god  Poseidon  several  children,  among  whom 
were  Epopeus  and  Aloeus.  Aloeus  married  Iphimedea;  who  became 
enamored  of  the  god  Poseidon,  and  boasted  of  her  intimacy  with 
him.  Slic  had  by  him  two  sons,  Otos  and  Ephialtes,  the  huge  and 
formidable  Aloids, — Titanic  beings,  nine  fathoms  in  height  and  nine 
cubits  in  breadth,  even  in  their  bo3iiood,  before  they  had  attained 
their  full  strength.  These  Aloids  defied  and  insulted  the  gods  of 
Olympus.  They  paid  their  court  to  IlerS  and  Artemis ;  moreover,  they 
even  seized  and  bound  Ares,  confining  him  in  a  brazen  chamber  for 
thirteen  months.  No  one  knew  where  he  was,  and  the  intolerable 
chain  would  have  worn  him  to  death  had  not  Eriboea,  the  jealous  step, 
mother  of  the  Aloids,  revealed  the  place  of  his  detention  to  HermSs, 
who  carried  him  surreptitiousl}^  away  when  at  the  last  extremity. 
Ares  could  obtain  no  atonement  for  such  an  indignity.  Otos  and 
EplnaltGs  even  prepared  to  assault  the  gods  in  heaven,  piling  up  Ossa 
on  Olympus  and  Pelion  on  Ossa  in  order  to  reach  them.  And  this 
they  would  have  accomplished  had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  to 
their  full  maturity;  but  the  arrows  of  Apollo  put  a  timely  end  to 
their  short-lived  career. 

The  genealogy  assigned  to  KalykS,  another  daughter  of  ^olus, 
conducts  us  from  Tessaly  to  Elis  and  ^^tolia.  She  married  ASthlius 
(the  son  of  Zeus  by  Protogeneia,  daughter  of  Deukalion  and  sister 
of  HellCn),  who  conducted  a  colony  out  of  Thessaly,  and  settled  in 
the  territory  of  Elis.  He  had  for  his  son  Endymion,  respecting 
whom  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue  and  the  Eoiai  related  several  wonderful 
things.  Zeus  granted  him  the  privilege  of  determining  the  hour  of 
his  own  death,  and  even  translated  him  into  heaven,  which  he  for- 
feited by  daring  to  pay  court  to  Here:  his  vision  in  this  criminal 
attempt  was  cheated  by  a  cloud,  and  he  was  cast  out  into  the  under- 
world According  to  other  stories,  his  great  beauty  caused  the  god- 
dess S61en§  to  become  enamored  of  him,  and  to  visit  him  by  night 
during  his  sleep: — the  sleep  of  Endymion  became  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  enviable,  undisturbed,  and  deathless  repose.  Endymidn  had 
for  issue  (Pausanias  gives  us  three  different  accounts,  and  Apollo- 
dorus  a  fourth,  of  the  name  of  his  wife),  Epeios,  ^tolus.  Paeon,  and 
a  daughter  Euryk3^de.  He  caused  his  three  sons  to  run  a  race  on 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  Epeios,  being  victorious,  was  rewarded 
by  bciioming  his  successor  in  the  kingdom:  it  was  after  him  that  the 
people  were  denominated  Epeians, 

Epeios  had  no  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ms  nephew  Eleios, 
son  of  Eur3'kyd^  b}'  the  god  Poseidon :  the  name  of  the  people  was 
then  changed  from  Epeians  to  Eleians.  ^tolus,  the  brother  of 
Epeios,  having  slain  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  compelled  to  flee 
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from  the  country:  he  crossed  the  Corintliian  gulf  and  settled  in  the 
territory  then  called  Kuretis,  but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
^tOlia. 

The  son  of  Eleios, — or.  according  to  other  accounts,  of  the  god 
Helios,  of  Pos(;i(lon,  or  of  Phorbas, — is  Augeas,  whom  we  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  as  king  of  the  Epeians  or  Eleians.  Augeas  was 
rich  in  all  sorts  of  rural  wealth,  and  possessed  herds  of  cattle  so 
numerous  that  the  dung  of  the  animals  accumulated  in  the  stable  or 
cattle-iuclosures  beyond  all  power  of  endurance.  Einystheus,  as  an 
insult  to  nCnakles,  imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of  cleansing 
this  stable:  the  hero,  disdaining  to  carry  off  the  dung  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, turned  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheios  through  the  building, 
and  thus  swept  the  incumbrance  away.  But  Augeas,  in  spite  of  so 
signal  a  service,  refused  to  Herakles  the  promised  reward,  though 
his  son  Phyleus  protested  against  such  treachery,  and,  when  he  found 
that  he  could  not  induce  his  father  to  keep  faith,  retired  in  sorrow 
and  wrath  to  the  island  of  Dulichion.  To  avenge  the  deceit  prac- 
ticed upon  him,  HeraklSs  invaded  Elis;  but  Augeas  had  powerful 
auxiliaries,  especially  his  nephews,  the  tv/o  Molionids  (sons  of 
Poseidon  by  Molioue,  the  wife  of  Aktor),  Eurytos  and  Kteatos. 
These  two  miraculous  brothers,  of  transcendent  force,  grew  together, 
— having  one  body,  but  two  heads  and  four  arms.  Such  was  their 
irresistible  might  that  Herakles  was  defeated  and  repelled  from  Elis: 
but  presently  the  Eleiahs  sent  the  two  Molionid  brothers  as  Theori 
(sacred  envoys) to  tlie  Isthmian  games,  and  IKrakl^s,  placing  himself 
in  ambush  at  Kleonge,  surprised  and  killed  them  as  they  passed 
through.  For  this  murderous  act  the  Eleians  in  vain  endeavored  to 
obtain  redress  both  at  Corinth  and  at  Argos;  which  is  assigned  as 
the  reason  for  the  self-ordained  exclusion,  prevalent  throughout  all 
the  historical  age,  that  no  Eleian  athlete  would  ever  present  himself 
as  a  competitor  at  the  Isthmian  games.  The  Molionids  being  thus 
removed,  Herakles  again  invaded  Elis,  and  killed  Augeas  along  with 
his  children, — all  except  Phyleus,  whom  he  brought  over  from  Du- 
lichion, and  put  in  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom.  According  to 
the  more  gentle  narrative  which  Pausanias  adopts,  Augeas  was  not 
killed,  but  pardoned  at  the  request  of  Phyleus.  He  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero  even  down  to  the  time  of  that  author. 

It  was  on  occasion  of  this  conquest  of  Elis,  according  to  the  old 
mythe  which  Pindar  has  ennobled  in  a  magnificent  ode,  that  Herakles 
first  consecrated  the  ground  of  Olympia  and  established  the  Olympic 
games.  Such,  at  least,  was  one  of  the  many  fables  respecting  the 
origin  of  that  memorable  institution. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  ^tolus,  son  of  Endymion, 
quitted  Peloponnesus  in  consequence  of  having  slain  Apis.  The 
country  on  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  rivera 
Euenus  and  Achelous,  received  from  him  the  name  of  .^tolia, 
instead  of  that  of  Kuretis:  he  acquired  possession  of  it  after  having 
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slain  Dorus,  Laodokus,  and  PolypoetOs,  sons  of  Apollo  and  Phtliia, 
by  whom  he  had  been  well  received.  He  had  by  his  wife  PronoS 
(tlie  daughter  of  Phorbas)  two  sons,  PleurOn  and  Kalydon,  and  from 
them  the  two  chief  towns  in  vEtolia  were  named.  PleurOn  married 
XanthippS,  daughter  of  DOrus,  and  had  for  his  son  Agenor,  from 
whom  sprang  Portheus,  or  Porthaon,  and  Demonike:  Euenos  and 
Thestius  were  children  of  the  latter  b}'  the  god  Ares. 

Portheus  had  three  sons,  Agrius,  Melas,  and  (Eneus:  among  the 
offspring  of  Thestius  were  Althaea  and  Leda, — names  which  bring 
us  to  a  period  of  interest  in  the  legendary  history.  Leda  mar- 
ries Tyndareus  and  becomes  mother  of  Helena  and  the  Dioskuri: 
Althcea  marries  (Eneus,  and  has,  among  other  children,  Meleager 
and  Deianeira;  the  latter  being  begotten  b}^  the  god  Dionysus,  and 
the  former  by  Ares.  Tydeus  also  is  his  son,  the  father  of  Diomedes: 
warlike  eminence  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tragic  calamity  among  the 
members  of  this  memorable  family. 

"We  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  legend  of  Althaea  and 
Meleager  set  forth  at  considerable  length  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  speech 
addressed  by  Phoenix  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Achilles.  (Eneus, 
king  of  Kalydon,  in  the  vintage  sacrifices  which  he  offered  to  the 
gods,  omitted  to  include  Artemis:  the  misguided  man  either  forgot 
her  or  cared  not  for  her;  and  the  goddess,  provoked  by  such  an 
insult,  sent  against  the  vineyards  of  (Eneus  a  wild  boar  of  vast  size 
and  strength,  who  tore  up  the  trees  by  the  root,  and  laid  prostrate 
all  their  fruit.  So  terrible  was  this  boar  that  nothing  less  than  a 
numerous  body  of  men  could  venture  to  attack  him:  Meleager,  the 
son  of  (Eneus,  however,  having  got  together  a  considerable  number 
of  companions,  partly  from  the  Kuretes  of  Pleuron,  at  length  slew 
him.  But  the  anger  of  Artenri  was  not  yet  appeased.  She  raised  a 
dispute  among  the  combatants  respecting  the  possession  of  the  boar's 
head  and  hide — the  trophies  of  victory.  In  this  dispute  Meleager 
slew  the  brother  of  his  mother  Althaea,  prince  of  the  Kuretes  of 
Pleuron:  these  Kuretes  attacked  the  ^tolians  of  Kalydon  in  order 
to  avenge  their  chief.  So  long  as  ^leleager  contended  in  the  field 
the  jEioIians  had  the  superiority.  But  he  presently  refused  to  come 
forth,  indignant  at  the  curses  imprecated  upon  him  by  his  mother. 
For  Althaea,  wrung  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  her  brother,  flung 
herself  upon  the  ground  in  tears,  beat  the  earth  violently  with  her 
hands,  and  implored  Had^s  and  Persephone  to  inflict  death  upon 
Meleager, — a  prayer  which  the  unrelenting  Erinnyes  in  Erebus 
heard  but  too  well.  So  keenly  did  the  hero  resent  this  behavior  of 
his  mother  that  he  kept  aloof  from  the  war.  Accordingly,  the 
Kuretes  not  only  drove  the  JEtolians  from  the  field,  but  assailed  the 
walls  and  gates  of  Kal3'd6n,  and  were  on  the  point  of  overwhelming 
its  dismayed  inhabitants.  There  was  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  the 
arm  of  Meleager;  but  Meleager  lay  in  his  chamber  by  the  side  of  his 
beautiful  wife  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Idas,  and  heeded  not  the 
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necessity.  While  the  shouts  of  expected  victory  were  heard  from 
the  assailants  at  the  gates,  the  ancient  men  of  JEtolia  and  the  priests 
of  the  gods  earnestly  besought  Meleager  to  come  forth,  offering  him 
his  clioice  of  the  fattest  laud  in  the  plain  of  KalydOn.  His  dearest 
friends,  his  father  CEneus,  his  sisters,  and  even  his  mother  herself, 
added  their  supplications — but  he  remained  inflexible.  At  length  the 
Kuretes  penetrated  into  the  town  and  began  to  burn  it:  at  this  last 
moment,  Kleopatra  his  wife  addressed  to  him  her  pathetic  appeal,  to 
avert  from  her  and  from  his  family  the  desperate  horrors  impending 
over  them  all.  Meleager  could  no  longer  resist :  he  put  on  his  armor, 
went  forth  from  his  chamber,  and  repelled  the  enemy.  But,  when 
the  danger  was  over,  his  countrymen  withheld  from  him  the  splendid 
presents  which  they  had  promised,  because  he  had  rejected  their 
prayers,  and  had  come  forth  only  when  his  own  haughty  caprice 
dictated. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Meleager  in  the  Iliad:  a  verse  in  the  second 
book  mentions  simply  the  death  of  Meleager,  without  further  details, 
as  a  reason  why  Thoas  appeared  in  command  of  the  ^tolians  before 
Troy. 

Later  poets  both  enlarged  and  altered  the  fable.  The  Hesiodic 
Eoiai,  as  well  as  the  old  poem  called  the  Minyas,  represented  Meleager 
as  having  been  slain  by  Apollo,  who  aided  the  Kuretes  in  the  war; 
and  the  incident  of  the  burning  brand,  though  quite  at  variance  with 
Homer,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  tragic  poet  Phrynichus,  earlier  than 
^schylus.  The  MoeriE.  or  Fates,  presenting  themselves  to  Althaea 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  Meleager,  predicted  that  the  child  would  die 
so  soon  as  the  brand  then  burning  on  the  fire  near  at  hand  should  be 
consumed.  Althaea  snatched  it  from  the  flames  and  extinguished  it, 
preserving  it  with  the  utmost  care  until  she  became  incensed  against 
Meleager  for  the  death  of  her  brother.  She  then  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  consumed  the  life  of  Meleager  was  brought  to  a 
close. 

We  know  from  the  censure  of  Pliny  that  SophoklSs  heightened 
the  pathos  of  this  subject  by  his  account  of  the  mournful  death  of 
ISleleager's  sisters,  who  perished  from  excess  of  grief.  They  were 
changed  into  the  birds  called  Meleagiides,  and  their  never-ceasing 
tears  ran  together  into  amber.  But  in  the  hands  of  Euripides — 
whether  originally  through  him  or  not,  we  cannot  tell — Atalanta 
became  the  prominent  figure  and  motive  of  the  piece,  while  the  party 
convened  to  hunt  the  Kalydonian  boar  was  made  to  comprise  all  the 
distinguished  heroes  from  every  quarter  of  Greece.  In  fact,  as  Heyne 
justly  remarks,  this  event  is  one  of  the  four  aggregate  dramas  of 
Grecian  heroic  life,  along  with  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  siege 
of  ThSbes,  and  the  Trojan  war. 

To  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the  terrific  animal  which  Artemis 
in  her  wrath  had  sent  forth,  Meleager  assembled  not  merely  the 
choice  youth  among  the  Kuretes  and  ^tolians  (as  we  find  in  the 
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Iliad),  but  an  illustrious  troop,  including  Kastor  and  Pollux,  Idas 
and  Lynkeus,  P^leus  and  Telamon,  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  Ankoeus 
and  KSpheus,  Jason,  Ampbiaraus,  xVdmetus,  Eurytion,  and  others. 
Nestor  and  Phoenix,  who  appear  as  old  men  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
exhibited  their  early  prowess  as  auxiliaries  to  the  suffering  Kaly- 
donians.  Conspicuous  amid  them  all  stood  the  virgin  Atalanta, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  Schoineus;  beautiful  and  matchless  for 
swiftness  of  foot,  but  living  in  the  forest  as  a  huntress  and  unaccept- 
able to  Aphrodite.  Several  of  the  heroes  w^ere  slain  by  the  boar; 
others  escaped  by  various  stratagems:  at  length  Atalanta  first  shot 
him  in  the  back,  next  Ampbiaraus  in  the  eye,  and,  lastly,  Meleager 
killed  him.  Enamored  of  the  beauty  of  Atalanta,  Meleager  made 
over  to  her  the  chief  spoils  of  the  animal,  on  the  plea  that  she  had 
inflicted  the  first  wound.  But  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  Thestius, 
took  tiiem  away  from  her,  asserting  their  rights  as  next  of  kin,  if 
Meleager  declined  to  keep  the  prize  for  himself:  the  latter,  exasper- 
ated at  this  behavior,  slew  them.  Althaea,  in  deep  sorrow  for  her 
brothers  and  wrath  against  her  son,  is  impelled  to  produce  the  fatal 
brand  which  she  had  so  long  treasured  up,  and  consign  it  to  the 
flames.  The  tragedy  concludes  with  the  voluntary  death  both  of 
AJthaea  and  Kleopatra. 

Interesting  as  the  Arcadian  huntress  Atalanta  is  in  herself,  she 
is  an  intrusion,  and  not  a  very  convenient  intrusion,  into  the 
Homeric  story  of  the  Kalydoniau  boar-hunt,  wherein  another  female, 
Kleopatra,  already  occupied  the  foreground.  But  the  more  recent 
version  became  accredited  throughout  Greece,  and  was  sustained 
by  evidence  which  few  persons  in  those  days  felt  any  inclination  to 
controvert.  For  Atalanta  carried  away  with  her  the  spoils  and  head 
of  the  boar  into  Arcadia;  and  there  for  successive  centuries  hung 
the  identical  hide  and  the  gigantic  tusks,  of  three  feet  in  length,  in 
the  temple  of  Ath^n^  Alea  at  Tegea.  Kallimachus  mentions  them 
as  being  there  preserved,  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era ;  but  the  extraordinary  value  set  upon  them  is  best  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  emperor  Augustus  took  away  the  tusks  from  Tegea, 
along  with  the  great  statue  of  Athene  Alea,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Rome,  to  be  there  preserved  among  the  public  curiosities.  Even  a 
century  and  a  half  afterward,  when  Pausanias  visited  Greece,  the 
skin,  worn  out  with  age,  was  shown  to  him,  while  the  robbery  of  the 
tusks  had  not  been  forgotten.  Nor  were  these  relics  of  the  boar  the 
only  memento  preserved  at  Tegea  of  the  heroic  enterprise.  On  the 
pediment  of  the  temple  of  Ath^n^  Alea,  unparalleled  in  Pelopon- 
nesus for  beauty  and  grandeur,  the  illustrious  statuary  Skopas  had 
executed  one  of  his  most  finished  reliefs,  representing  the  Kalydo- 
niau hunt.  Atalanta  and  Meleager  were  placed  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  assailants;  while  Ankoeus,  one  of  the  Tegean  heroes,  to  whom 
the  tusks  of  the  boar  had  proved  fatal,  was  represented  as  sinking 
under  his  death-wound  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  Epochos.     And 
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Pausanias  observes  that  tlie  Tegeans,  while  they  liad  nianifeoted 
the  same  honorable  forwardness  as  other  Arcadian  communities  in 
tlie  conquest  of  Troy,  the  repulse  of  Xerxes,  and  the  batile  of  Dipsea 
against  Sparta,  might  fairly  claim  to  tliemselves,  through  Ankaus 
and  Atalanta,  that  they  alone  among  all  Arcadians  had  i)articipated 
in  the  glory  of  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt.  So  entire  and  unsuspect- 
ing is  the  faith  both  of  the  Tegeans  and  of  Pausanias  in  the  past 
historical  reality  of  this  romantic  adventure.  Strabo,  indeed,  tries 
to  transform  the  romance  into  something  which  has  the  outward 
semblance  of  history,  by  remarking  that  the  quarrel  respecting  tlie 
boar's  head  and  hide  cannot  have  been  the  real  cause  of  war  between 
the  Kuretes  and  the  ^tolians;  the  true  ground  of  dispute  (he  con- 
tends) was  probably  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  territory.  His 
remarks  on  this  head  are  analogous  to  those  of  Thucydidesand  other 
critics,  when  they  ascribe  the  Trojan  war,  not  to  the  rape  of  Helen, 
but  to  views  of  conquest  or  political  apprehensions.  But  he  treats 
the  general  fact  of  the  battle  between  the  Kuietes  and  the  ^tolians, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  as  something  unquestionably  real  and  his- 
torical— recapitulating  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  discrepancies  on 
the  part  of  different  authors,  but  not  giving  any  decision  of  his  own 
respecting  their  truth  or  falsehood. 

In  the  same  manner  as  Atalanta  was  intruded  into  the  Kalydonian 
hunt,  so  also  she  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  memorable 
funeral  games  celebrated  after  the  decease  of  Pelias  at  lolkos,  in 
which  she  had  no  place  at  the  time  when  the  works  on  the  chest  of 
Kypselus  were  executed.  But  her  native  and  genuine  locality  is 
Arcadia;  where  her  race-course,  near  to  the  town  of  JVlethydrion, 
was  shown  even  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.  This  race-course  had 
been  the  scene  of  destruction  for  more  than  one  unsuccessful  suitor. 
For  Atalanta,  averse  to  marriage,  had  proclaimed  that  her  hand 
should  only  be  won  by  the  competitor  who  would  surpass  her  in 
running:  all  who  .tried  and  failed  were  condemned  to  die,  and  many 
were  the  persons  to  whom  her  beaut}^  and  swiftness,  alike  unparal- 
leled, had  proved  fatal.  At  length  Meilanion,  who  had  vainly  tried 
to  win  her  affections  by  assiduous  services  in  her  hunting  excursions, 
ventured  to  enter  the  perilous  lists.  Aware  that  he  could  not  hope 
to  outrun  her  except  by  stratagem,  he  had  obtained,  by  the  kindness 
of  Aphrodite,  three  golden  apples  fiom  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
which  he  successively  let  fall  near  to  her  while  engaged  in  the  race. 
The  maiden  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  them  up,  and 
was  thus  overcome:  she  became  the  wife  of  Meilanion,  and  the 
mother  of  the  Arcadian  Parthenopseus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who 
perished  in  the  siege  of  Thebes. 

We  have  yet  another  female  in  the  family  of  CEneus  whose  name 
the  legend  has  immortalized.  His  daughter  Deianeira  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  river-god  Achelous,  who  presented  himself  in  various 
shapes,  first  as  a  serpent,  and  afterward  as  a  bull.    From  the  impor- 
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tunity  of  this  hateful  suitor  she  was  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  PI6r- 
aklCs,  who  encouutcred  Aclielous,  vanquislied  him,  and  broke  off  oue 
of  liis  horns,  which  Achelous  ransomed  by  surrendering  to  him  the 
horn  of  Amaltheia,  endued  with  the  miraculous  property  of  supply- 
mg  the  possessor  with  abundance  of  any  food  and  drink  wliich  he 
desired.  HeraklSs,  being  rewarded  for  his  prowess  by  the  possession 
of  Deianeira,  made  over  the  horn  of  Amaltheia  as  his  marriage-present 
to  (Eneus.  Compelled  to  leave  the  residence  of  CEneus,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  in  a  fit  of  anger  struck  the  youthful  attendant 
Eunomus,  and  involuntarily  killed  him,  HerakK^s  retired  to  Trachir 
crossing  the  river  Euenus  at  the  place  where  the  Centaur  Nessu^ 
was  accustomed  to  carry  over  passengers  for  hire.  Nessus  carried 
over  Deianeira,  but,  when  he  had  arrived  on  the  other  side,  began  to 
treat  her  with  rudeness,  upon  which  H^rakles  slew  him  with  an 
arrow  tinged  by  the  poison  of  the  Lernaean  hydra.  The  dying  Cen- 
taur advised  Deianeira  to  preserve  the  poisoned  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  wound,  telling  her  that  it  would  operate  as  a  philter  to 
regain  for  her  the  affections  of  Herakles,  in  case  she  should  ever  be 
threatened  by  a  rival.  Some  time  afterward  the  hero  saw  and 
loved  the  beautiful  lole,  daughter  of  Eurytos,  king  of  (Echalia:  he 
stormed  the  town,  killed  Eurytos,  and  made  lol^  his  captive.  The 
misguided  Deianeira  now  had  recourse  to  her  supposed  philter:  she 
sent  as  a  present  to  Herakles  a  splendid  tunic,  imbued  secretly  with 
the  poisoned  blood  of  the  Centaur.  Herakles  adorned  himself  with 
the  tunic  on  the  occasion  of  offering  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Zeus  on 
the  promontory  of  Kenreon  in  Euboea :  but  the  fatal  garment,  when 
once  put  on,  clung  to  him  indissolubly,  burnt  his  skin  and  flesh,  and 
occasioned  an  agony  of  pain  from  which  he  was  only  relieved  by 
death.  Deianeira  slew  herself  in  despair  at  this  disastrous  catas- 
trophe. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  eventful  career  of  (Eneus  and  his 
family — ennobled  among  the  ^tolians  especially,  both  by  religious 
worship  and  by  poetical  eulogy — and  favorite  themes  not  merely  in 
some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  also  in  other  ancient  epic  produc- 
tions, the  Alkmceonis  and  the  Cyclic  Thebais.    By  another  marriage, 
OEneus  had  for  his  son  Tydeus,"^ whose  poetical  celebrity  is  attested 
by  the  many  different  accounts  given  both  of  the  name  and  condi- 
tion of  his  mother.     Tydeus,  having  slain  his  cousins,  the  sons  of 
Melas,  who  were  conspiring  against  CEneus,  was  forced  to  become 
an  exile,  and  took  refuge  at  Argos  with  Adrastus,  whose  daughter 
^  Deipyle  he  married.     The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  DiomSdes. 
'  whose  brilliant  exploits  in  the  siege  of  Troy  were  not  less  celebrated 
:  than  those  of  his  father  at  the  siege  of  Thebes.     After  the  departure 
1  of  Tydeus,  CEneus  was  deposed  by  the  sons  of  Agrios.     He  fell  into 
j   extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness,  from  which  he  was  only  rescued 
by  his  grandson  Diom^dgs,  after  the  conquest  of  Troy.     The  suffer- 
ings of  this  ancient  warrior,  and  the  final  restoration  and  reyenge  by 
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Diomedes,  were  tho  subject  of  a  l(»«t  trairedy  of  Euripides,  "which 
even  the  ridicule  of  Arisiophtmes  demoustrutes  to  have  been  emi- 
nently pathetic. 

Thou<:h  the  genealogy  just  given  of  ffineus  is  in  part  Homeric, 
and  seems  to  have  been  followed  generally  by  the  mythographers, 
yet  we  And  another  totally  at  variance  with  it  in  Hekataus,  which 
he  doubtless  borrowed  from  some  of  the  old  poets:  the  simplicity  of 
the  story  annexed  to  it  seems  to  attest  its  antiquity.  Orestheus,  son 
of  Deukalion,  first  passed  into  ^tolia,  and  acquired  the  kingdom: 
he  was  father  of  Phytios,  who  was  father  of  (Eneus.  ^tolus  wa« 
son  of  (Eneus. 

The  original  migration  of  ^lolus  from  Elis  to  ^tolia — and  the 
subsequent  establishment  in  Elis  of  Oxylus,  his  descendant  in  the 
tenth  generation,  along  with  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus — 
were  commemorated  by  two  inscriptions,  one  in  the  agora  of  Elis, 
the  other  in  that  of  the  ^tolian  chief  towij,  Thermum,  engraved 
upon  the  statues  of  ^tolus  and  Oxylus  respectively. 


.     CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  PELOProS. 


Among  the  ancient  legendary  genealogies  there  was  none  which 
figured  with  greater  splendor,  or  which  attracted  to  itself  a  higher 
degree  of  poetical  interest  and  pathos,  than  that  of  the  Pelopids — 
Tantalus,  Pelops,  Atreus  and  Thyest^s,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
and  ^gisthus,  Helen  and  Klytaemnestra,  Orestes  and  Elektra  and 
Hermione.  Each  of  these  characters  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  Grecian  hemisphere:  each  name  suggests  the  idea  of  some 
interesting  romance  or  some  harrowing  tragedy:  the  curse,  which 
taints  the  family  from  the  beginning,  inflicts  multiplied  wounds  at 
every  successive  generation.  So,  at  least,  the  story  of  the  Pelopids 
presents  itself,  after  it  had  been  successively  expanded  and  decorated 
by  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic  poets.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  touch  briefly 
upon  events  with  which  every  reader  of  Grecian  poetry  is  more  or 
less  familiar,  and  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  w^ay  in  which  they 
were  colored  and  modified  by  different  Grecian  authors. 

Pelops  is  the  epon3^m,  or  name  giver,  of  the  Peloponnesus:  to  find 
an  eponym  for  every  conspicuous  local  name  was  the  invariable  turn 
of  Grecian  retrospective  fancy.  The  name  Peloponnesus  is  not  to 
be  found  either  in  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  nor  any  other  denom- 
ination which  can  be  attached  distinctly  and  specially  to  the  entire 
peninsula.    But  we  meet  with  the  name  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
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post-Homeric  poems  of  which  any  fragments  have  been  preserved — 
the  Cyprian  Verses — a  poem  which  many  (seemingly  most  persons) 
even  of  the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus  ascribed  to  the  author  of 
the  Iliad,  though  Herodotus  contradicts  the  opinion.  The  attri- 
butes by  which  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon  and  his  house  are  marked 
out  and  distinguished  from  the  other  heroes  of  the  Iliad  are  pre- 
cisely those  whicli  Grecian  imagination  would  naturally  seek  in  an 
eponymus — superior  wealth,  power,  splendor,  and  regality.  Kot 
only  Agamemnon  himself,  but  his  brother  Menelaus  is  ''more  of  a 
king"  even  than  Nestor  or  DiomSdSs.  The  gods  have  not  given  to 
the  king  of  the  "much-golden"  Mykenae  greater  courage,  or  strength, 
or  ability  than  to  various  other  chiefs;  but  they  have  conferred  upon 
him  a  marked  superiority  in  riches,  power,  and  dignity,  and  have 
thus  singled  him  out  as  the  appropriate  leader  of  the  forces.  He 
enjoys  this  pre-eminence  as  belonging  to  a  privileged  family  and  as 
inheriting  the  heaven-descended  scepter  of  Pelops,  the  transmission 
of  which  is  described  by  Homer  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The 
scepter  was  made  "  by  H^phsestos,  who  presented  it  to  Zeus;  Zeus 
gave  it  to  Hermes;  Hermes  to  the  charioteer  Pelops;  Pelops  gave  it 
to  Atreus,  the  ruler  of  men;  Atreus  at  his  death  left  it  to  ThyestSs, 
the  rich  cattle-owner;  ThyestSs  in  his  turn  left  it  to  his  nephew 
Agamemnon  to  carry,  that  he  might  hold  dominion  over  many  isl- 
ands and  over  all  Argos." 

We  have  here  the  unrivaled  wealth  and  power  of  the  "king  of 
men,  Agamemnon,"  traced  up  to  his  descent  from  Pelops,  and 
accounted  for,  in  harmony  with  the  recognized  epical  agencies,  by 
the  present  of  the  special  scepter  of  Zeus  through  the  hands  of 
Hermes;  the  latter  being  the  wealth-giving  god,  whose  blessing  is 
most  efficacious  in  furthering  the  process  of  acquisition,  whether  by 
theft  or  by  accelerated  multiplication  of  flocks  and  herds.  The 
wealth  and  princely  character  of  the  Atreids  Avere  proverbial  among 
the  ancient  epic  poets.  Paris  not  only  carries  away  Helen,  but 
much  property  along  with  her:  the  house  of  Menelaus,  when  T^lem- 
achus  visits  it  in  the  Odyssey,  is  so  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver 
and  rare  ornament  as  to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  The  attributes  assigned  to  Tantalus,  the  father  of 
Pelops,  are  in  conformity  w^ith  the  general  idea  of  the  family — super- 
human abundance  and  enjoyments,  and  intimate  converse  with  the 
gods,  to  such  a  degree  that  his  head  is  turned,  and  he  commits  inex- 
piable sin.  But  though  Tantalus  himself  is  mentioned,  in  one  of  the 
most  suspicious  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (as  suffering  punishment 
in  the  under-world),  he  is  not  announced,  nor  is  any  one  else  an- 
nounced, as  father  of  Pelops,  unless  we  are  to  construe  the  lines  in 
the  Iliad  as  implying  that  the  Litter  was  son  of  HermSs.  In  the 
conception  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the  Pelopids  are,  if  not  of 
divine  origin,  at  least  a  mortal  breed  specially  favored  and  ennobled 
by  the  gods — beginning  with  Pelops,  and  localized  at  Myk^nae.     No 
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allusion  is  made  to  any  connection  of  Pelops  either  "with  Pisa  or  with 
Lydia. 

The  legeud  which  connected  Tantalus  and  Pelops  with  Mount 
Sipylus  may  probably  have  grown  out  of  the  ^olic  settlements  at 
Magnesia  and  Kynie.  Both  the  Lydian  origin  and  the  Pisatic  sov- 
ereignty of  Pelops  are  adapted  to  times  later  than  the  Iliad  when 
the  Olympic  games  had  acquired  to  themselves  the  general  reverence 
of  Greece,  and  had  come  to  serve  as  the  religious  and  recreative 
center  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  when  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian 
heroic  names,  Midas  andGyges,  were  the  types  of  wealth  and  luxury, 
as  well  as  of  chariot-driving,  in  the  imagination  of  a  Greek.  The 
inconsiderable  villages  of  the  Pi.satid  derived  their  whole  importance 
from  the  vicinity  of  Olympia:  they  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Homer.  Nor  could  the  genealogy  which  con- 
nected the  eponym  of  the  entire  peninsula  with  Pisa  have  obtained 
currency  in  Greece  unless  it  had  been  sustained  by  pre-established 
veneration  for  the  locality  of  Olympia.  But  if  the  sovereign  of  the 
humble  Pisa  was  to  be  recognized  as  forerunner  of  the  thrice-wealthy 
princes  of  Mykense,  it  became  necessary  to  assign  some  explanatory 
cause  of  his  riches.  Hence  the  supposition  of  his  being  an  immi- 
grant, son  of  a  wealtliy  Lydian  nansed  Tantalus,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  Zeus  and  PloutO.  Lydian  wealth  and  Lydian  chariot- 
driving  rendered  Pelops  a  fit  person  to  occupy  his  place  in  the 
legend,  both  as  rultr  of  Pisa  and  progenitor  of  the  Mykenaean 
Atreids.  Even  with  the  adni'ssion  of  these  two  circumstances  there 
is  considerable  difficulty,  for  those  who  wish  to  read  the  legends  as 
consecutive  history,  in  making  the  Pelopids  pass  smoothly  and 
plausibly  from  Pisa  to  MykejLse. 

I  shall  briefly  recount  the  legends  of  this  great  heroic  family  as 
they  came  to  stand  in  their  full  and  ultimate  growth,  after  the  local- 
ization of  Pelops  at  Pisa  had  been  tacked  on  as  a  preface  to  Homer's 
version  of  the  Pelopid  genealogy. 

Tantalus,  residing  near  Mount  Sipylus  in  Lj'dia,  had  two  children, 
Pelops  and  XiobS.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  possessions  and  pre- 
eminent happiness,  above  the  lot  of  humanity:  the  gods  communi- 
cated with  him  freely,  received  him  at  their  banquets,  and  accepted 
of  his  hospitality  in  return.  Intoxicated  with  such  prosperity,  Tan- 
talus became  guilty  of  gross  wickedness.  He  stole  nectar  and 
ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods,  and  revealed  their  secrets  to 
mankind:  he  killed  and  served  up  to  them  at  a  feast  his  own  son 
Pelops.  The  gods  were  horror-struck  when  they  discovered  the 
meal  prepared  for  them:  Zeus  restored  the  mangled  youth  to  life, 
and  as  DSmet§r,  then  absorbed  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Persephone,  had  eaten  a  portion  of  the  shoulder,  he  supplied  an 
ivory  shoidder  in  place  of  it.  Tantalus  expiated  his  guilt  by  exem- 
plary punishment.  He  was  placed  in  the  under-world,  with  fruit 
and  water  seemingly  close  to  him,  yet  eluding  his  touch  as  often  as 
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lie  tried  to  grasp  them,  and  leaving  his  hunger  and  thirst  Incessant 
and  unappeased.  Pindar,  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  finds  this 
old  legend  revolting  to  his  feelings:  he  rejects  the  tale  of  the  flesh  of 
Pelops  having  been  served  up  and  eaten  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  gods. 

Niob^,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  was  married  to  Amphion,  and 
had  a  numerous  and  flourishing  offspring  of  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  Though  accepted  as  the  intimate  friend  and  companion 
of  Leto,  the  motlier  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  she  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  triumph  over  that  goddess,  and  to  place  herself  on  a  foot- 
ing of  higher  dignity,  on  account  of  the  superior  number  of  her 
children.  Apollo  and  Artemis  avenged  this  insult  by  killing  all  the 
sons  and  all  the  daughters:  NiobC,  thus  left  a  childless  and  discon- 
solate mother,  wept  herself  to  death  and  was  turned  into  a  rock, 
which  the  later  Greeks  continued  always  to  identify  on  Mount 
Sipylus. 

Some  authors  represented  Pelops  as  not  being  a  Lydian,  but  a  king 
of  Paphlagonia;  by  others  it  was  said  that  Tantalus,  having  become 
detested  from  his  impieties,  had  been  expelled  from  Asia  by  Ilus,  the 
king  of  Troy, — an  incident  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
explaining  the  transit  of  Pelops  to  Greece,  and  of  imparting  to  the 
siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemnon  the  character  of  retribution  for  wrongs 
done  to  his  ancestor.  When  Pelops  came  over  to  Greece,  he  found 
(Enomaus,  son  of  the  god  Ares  and  Harpinna,  in  possession  of  the 
principality  of  Pisa,  immediately  bordering  on  the  district  of  Olym- 
pia.  (Enomaus,  having  been  apprised  by  an  oracle  that  death  w^ould 
overtake  him  if  he  permitted  his  daughter  Hippodaraeia  to  marr)'-, 
refused  to  give  her  in  marriage  except  to  some  suitor  w-ho  should 
beat  him  in  a  chariot  race  from  Olympia  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth: 
the  ground  here  selected  for  the  legendary  victory  of  Pelops  deserves 
attention,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  line  drawn  from  the  assumed  center  of 
Peloponnesus  to  its  extremity,  and  thus  comprises  the  whole  terri- 
tory with  which  Pelops  is  connected  as  eponym.  Any  suitor  over- 
matched in  the  race  was  doomed  to  forfeit  his  life;  and  the  fleetness 
of  the  Pisan  horses,  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  Myr- 
tilus,  had  already  caused  thirteen  unsuccessful  competitors  to  perish 
by  the  lance  of  (Enomaus.  Pelops  entered  the  lists  as  a  suitor:  his 
pi-ayers  moved  the  god  Poseidon  to  supply  him  with  a  golden  chariot 
and  winged  horses;  or,  according  to  another  story,  he  captivated  the 
affections  of  Hippodameia  herself,  who  persuaded  the  charioteer 
Myrtilus  to  loosen  the  wheels  of  (Enomaus  before  he  started,  so  that 
the  latter  was  overturned  and  perished  in  the  race.  Having  thus 
won  the  hand  of  Hippodameia,  Pelops  became  prince  of  Pisa.  He 
put  to  death  the  charioteer  Myrtilus,  either  from  indignation  at  his 
treachery  to  (Enomaus,  or  from  jealousy  on  the  score  of  Hippo- 
dameia; but  MjTtilus  was  the  son  of  Hermes,  and,  though  Pelops 
erected  a  temple  in  the  vain  attempt  to  propitiate  that  god,  he  left  a 
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curse  upon  his  race  which  future  calamities  were  destined  painfully 
to  work  out. 

Pelops  had  a  numerous  issue  by  Ilippodameia:  Pittheus,  Troezen, 
and  Epidaurus,  the  eponyms  of  the  two  Argolic  cities  so  called,  are 
said  to  have  been  amoni!:  them:  Atreus  and  Thyest^s  were  also  his 
sons,  and  his  daughter  Nikippe  married  Sthenelus  of  Myk^nae  and 
became  the  mother  of  Eurystheus.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Pisa  afterward :  the  Pisatid  villages  become  absorbed  into 
the  larger  aggregate  of  Elis,  after  a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  their 
separate  right  of  presidency  over  the  Olympic  festival.  But  the 
legend  ran  that  Pelops  left  his  name  to  the  whole  peninsula:  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  he  was  enabled  to  do  this  because  of  the  great 
wealth  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Lydia  into  a  poor  terri- 
tory. The  historian  leaves  out  all  the  romantic  interest  of  the  genu- 
ine legends — preserving  only  this  one  circumstance,  which,  without 
being  better  attested  than  the  rest,  carries  with  it,  from  its  cocamon- 
place  and  prosaic  character,  a  pretended  historical  plausibility. 

Besides  his  numerous  issue  by  Hippodameia,  Pelops  had  an  ille- 
gitimate son  named  Chrysippus,  of  singular  grace  and  beauty,  toward 
whom  he  displayed  so  much  affection  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Hil)podameia  and  her  sons.  Atreus  and  Thyestes  conspired  together 
to  put  Chrysippus  to  death,  for  which  they  were  banished  by  Pelops 
and  retired  to  Mykense, — an  event  which  brings  us  into  the  track  of 
the  Homeric  legend.  For  Thucydides,  having  found  in  the  death  of 
Chrysippus  a  suitable  ground  for  the  secession  of  Atreus  from  Pelops, 
conducts  him  at  once  to  Myk^nac,  and  shows  a  train  of  plausible 
circumstances  to  account  for  his  having  mounted  the  throne.  Eurys- 
theus, king  of  Mykenae,  w^as  the  maternal  nephew  of  Atreus:  when 
he  engaged  in  any  foreign  expedition,  he  naturally  intrusted  the 
regency  to  his  uncle;  the  people  of  MykSnae  thus  became  accustomed 
to  be  governed  by  him,  and  he  on  his  part  made  efforts  to  conciliate 
them,  so  that,  when  Eurystheus  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Attica,  the 
Mykensean  people,  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  the  Herakleids, 
chose  Atreus  as  at  once  the  most  powerful  and  most  acceptable  per- 
son for  his  successor.  Such  was  the  tale  which  Thucydides  derived 
"from  those  who  had  learned  ancient  Peloponnesian  matters  most 
clearly  from  their  forefathers."  The  introduction  of  so  much  sober 
and  quasi-political  history,  unfortunately  unauthenticated,  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  highly  poetical  legends  ci  Pelops  and  Atreus, 
which  precede  and  follow  it. 

Atreus  and  Thyestes  are  known  in  the  Iliad  only  as  successive 
possessors  of  the  scepter  of  Zeus,  which  Thyestes  at  his  death  be- 
queaths to  Agamemnon.  The  family  dissensions  among  this  fated 
race  commence,  in  the  Odyssey,  with  Agamemnon  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  ^gisthus  the  son  of  Thyestes.  But  subsequent  poets  dwelt 
upon  an  implacable  quarrel  between  the  two  fathers.  The  cause  of 
the  bitterness  was  differently  represented :  some  alleged  that  Thyes- 
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tes  had  intrigued  with  the  Kretan  AeropS,  the  wife  of  his  brother; 
other  narratives  mentioned  that  Tliyestes  procured  foi-  hioiself  sur- 
reptitiously the  possession  of  a  lamb  with  a  golden  fleece,  which  had 
been  designedly  introduced  among  the  flocks  of  Atieus  by  the  anger 
of  Hermes,  as  a  cause  of  enmity  and  ruin  to  the  whole  family. 
Atreus,  after  a  violent  burst  of  indignation,  pretended  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  invited  Thyestes  to  a  banquet,  in  which  he  served  up  to 
him  the  limbs  of  his  own  son.  The  father  ignorantly  partook  of  the 
fatal  meal.  Even  the  all-seeing  Helios  is  said  to  have  turned  back  his 
chariot  to  the  east  in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  shocking  spec- 
tacle of  this  Thyest^an  banquet:  yet  the  tale  of  Thyest^an  revenge — 
the  murder  of  Atreus  perpetrated  by  ^gisthus,  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  ThyestOs  by  his  daughter  Pelopia — is  no  less  replete  with 
horrors. 

Homeric  legend  is  never  thus  revolting.  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus  are  known  to  us  chiefly  with  their  Homeric  attributes,  which 
have  not  been  so  darkly  overlaid  by  subsequent  poets  as  those  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  are  affectionate 
brothers;  they  marry  two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Tyndareus,  king 
of  Sparta,  KlytaemnSstra  and  Helen ;  for  Helen,  the  real  offspring  of 
Zeus,  passes  as  the  daughter  of  Tyndareus.  The  "king  of  men" 
reigns  at  Myk^nae ;  Menehius  succeeds  Tyndareus  at  Sparta.  Of  the 
rape  of  Helen,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  consequent  upon  it,  I  shall  speak 
elsewhere:  I  now  touch  only  upon  the  family  legends  of  the  Atreids 
Menelaus,  on  liis  return  from  Troy  with  the  recovered  H^len,  i^ 
driven  by  storms  far  away  to  the  distant  regions  of  Phoenecia  and 
Egypt,  and  is  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers  and  hardships  before 
he  again  sets  foot  in  Peloponnesus.  But  at  length  he  reaches  Sparta, 
resumes  his  kingdom,  and  passes  the  rest  of  his  days  in  uninterrupted 
happiness  and  splendor:  being,  moreover,  husband  of  the  god-like 
Helen  and  son-in-law  of  Zeus,  he  is  even  spared  the  pangs  of  death. 
"When  the  fullness  of  his  days  is  past,  he  is  transported  to  the  Elysiau 
fields,  there  to  dwell  along  with  "  the  golden-haired  Rhadamanthus" 
in  a  delicious  climate  and  in  undisturbed  repose. 

Far  different  is  the  fate  of  the  king  of  men,  Aga^!^mn6n.  During 
his  absence,  the  unwarlike  ^gisthus,  son  of  Thyestes,  had  seduced 
his  wife,  Klytaemn^stra,  in  spite  of  the  special  w^arning  of  the  gods, 
who,  watchful  over  this  privileged  family,  had  sent;  their  messenger 
Hermes  expressly  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt.  A  venerable  bard 
had  been  left  by  Agamemnon  as  the  companion  and  monitor  of  his 
wife,  and,  so  long  as  that  guardian  was  at  hand,  ,:Egisthus  pressed 
his  suit  in  vain.  But  he  got  rid  of  the  bard  by  sending  him  to  perish 
in  a  desert  island,  and  then  won  without  difficulty  the  undefended 
Klyteemn^stra.  Ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  Agamemnon  returned 
from  Troy  victorious  and  full  of  hope  to  his  native  country;  but  he 
had  scarcely  landed  when  ^gisthus  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and 
♦here,  with  the  aid  of  the  treacherous  KlytoemnSstra,  in  the  very  hall 
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of  festivity  and  congratulation,  slaughtered  him  and  his  companioiui 
"  like  oxen  tied  to  the  manger."  His  concubine,  Kassandra,  the  pro- 
phetic daughter  of  Priam,  perished  along  with  him  by  the  hand  of 
Klytiemnestra  herself.  The  boy  Orestes,  tlie  only  male  offspring  of 
Agamemnon,  was  stolen  away  by  his  nurse,  and  placed  in  safety  at 
the  residence  of  the  Phokian  Strophius. 

For  seven  years  ^'Egisthus  and  KlytyemnSstra  reigned  in  tranquillity 
at  ^Iyken;c  on  the  throne  of  the  murdered  Agamemnon.  But  in  the 
eightli  year  the  retribution  announced  by  the  gods  overtook  them: 
Orestes,  ^rown  to  manhood,  returned  and  avenged  his  father,  by 
killing  ^gisthus,  according  to  Homer;  subsequent  poets  add,  his 
mother  also.  He  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Mykense,  and  succeeded 
Menelaus  in  that  of  Sparta.  Hermione,  the  only  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen,  was  sent  into  the  realm  of  the  Slyrmidons  in 
Thessah'  as  the  bride  of  Xeoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  according  to 
the  promise  made  by  her  father  during  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Here  ends  the  Homeric  legend  of  the  Pelopids,  the  final  act  of 
Orestes  being  ciied  as  one  of  unexampled  glory.  Later  poets  made 
many  additions:  they  dwelt  upon  his  remorse  and  hardly-earned 
pardon  for  tlie  murder  of  his  m-other,  and  upon  his  devoted  friend- 
ship for  Pylades;  they  wove  many  interesting  tales,  too,  respecting 
his  sisters  Iphigeneia  and  Eleklra  and  his  cousin  Hermion^,  names 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  every  climate  and  incorporated 
with  every  form  of  poetry. 

These  poets  did  not  at  all  scruple  to  depart  from  Homer,  and  to 
give  other  genealogies  of  their  own  with  respect  to  the  chief  persons 
of  the  Pelopid  family.  In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Agamemnon  is  son 
of  Atreus;  in  the  Hesiodic  Eoiai  and  in  Slesichorus,  he  is  son 
of  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus.  In  Homer  he  is  specially  marked 
as  reigning  at  Mykenae;  but  Stesichorus,  Simon  ides  and  Pindar 
represented  him  as  having  both  resided  and  perished  at  Sparta  or  at 
Amyklae.  According  to  the  ancient  Cyprian  verses,  Helen  was 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis.  In  one  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems  she  was  introduced  as  an  Oceanic  nymph,  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  The  genealogical  discrepancies,  even  as  to 
the  persons  of  the  principal  heroes  and  heroines,  are  far  too  numer- 
ous to  be  cited;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  advert  to  them,  except  as  they 
bear  upon  the  unavailing  attempt  to  convert  such  legendary  parentage 
into  a  basis  of  historical  record  or  chronological  calculation. 

The  Homeric  poems  probably  represent  that  form  of  the  legend 
respecting  Agamemnon  and  Orestes  which  was  current  and  popular 
among  the  uS^olic  colonists.  Orestes  was  the  great  heroic  chief  of  the 
^olic  emigration;  he,  or  his  sons,  or  his  descendants,  are  supposed 
to  have  conducted  the  Achasans  to  seek  a  new  home  when  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  the  invading  Dorians.  The 
great  families  at  Tenedos  and  other  vEolic  cities,  even  during  the 
'iistorical  era,  gloried  in  tracing  back  their  pedigrees  to  this  illugtl-ioug 
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source.  The  legends  connected  with  the  heroic  worship  of  these 
mythical  ancestors  form  the  basis  of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  family,  as  depicted  in  Homer,  in  which 
MyliSnse  appears  as  the  first  place  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  only 
as  the  second ;  the  former  the  special  residence  of  "  the  king  of  men ;" 
the  latter  that  of  his  younger  and  inferior  brother,  yet  still  the  seat 
of  a  member  of  the  princely  Pelopids,  and,  moreover,  the  birth-place 
of  the  divine  Helen.  Sparta,  Argos.  and  Mykenae  are  all  three  des- 
ignated in  the  Iliad  by  the  goddess  Her6  as  her  favorite  cities,  yet 
the  connection  of  MykSure  with  Argos,  though  the  two  towns  were 
only  ten  miles  distant,  is  far  less  intimate  than  the  connection  of 
Mykenae  with  Sparta.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  very  peculiar 
manner  in  which  Homer  identifies  Her<3  with  the  Grecian  host  and 
its  leader,  for  she  watches  over  the  Greeks  with  the  active  solicitude 
of  a  mother,  and  her  antipathy  against  the  Trojans  is  implacable  to 
a  degree  which  Zeus  cannot  comprehend,  and  when  we  combine  this 
with  the  ancient  and  venerated  Heraeon,  or  temple  of  H6r$,  near 
MykSnoe,  we  may  partly  explain  to  ourselves  the  pre-eminence  con- 
ferred upon  Mykenae  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  HSraBon  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mykenae;  in  later  times  its  priestesses 
were  named  and  its  affairs  administered  by  the  Argeians;  but  as  it 
was  much  nearer  to  Mykenae  than  to  Argos  we  may  with  probability 
conclude  that  it  originally  belonged  to  the  former,  and  that  the 
increasing  power  of  the  latter  enabled  them  to  usurp  to  themselves 
a  religious  privilege  which  was  always  an  object  of  envy  and  con 
tention  among  the  Grecian  communities.  The  JEolic  colonists 
doubtless  took  out  with  them  in  their  emigration  the  divine  and 
heroic  legends  as  well  as  the  worship  and  ceremonial  rites  of  the 
Heraeon;  and  in  those  legends  the  most  exalted  rank  would  be 
assigned  to  the  close-adjoining  and  administering  city. 

Mykenae  maintained  its  independence  even  down  to  the  Persian 
invasion.  Eighty  of  its  heavy-armed  citizens,  in  the  ranks  of 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  a  number  not  inferior  at  Plataea, 
upheld  the  splendid  heroic  celebrity  of  their  citj^  during  a  season  of 
peril  when  the  more  powerful  Argos  disgraced  itself  by  a  treacherous 
neutrality.  Very  shortly  afterward  Mykenae  was  enslaved  and  its 
inhabitants  expelled  by  the  Argeians.  Though  this  city  so  long 
maintained  a  separate  existence,  its  importance  had  latterly  sunk  to 
nothing,  while  that  of  the  Dorian  Argos  was  augmented  very  much, 
and  that  of  the  Dorian  Sparta  still  more. 

The  name  of  Mykenae  is  imperishably  enthroned  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  but  all  the  subsequent  fluctuations  of  the  legend  tend  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  other  cities  at  its  expense.  The  recognition  of  the 
Olympic  games  as  the  grand  religious  festival  of  Peloponnesus  gave 
vogue  to  that  genealogy  which  connected  Pelops  with  Pisa  or  Elis 
and  withdrew  him  from  Mykenae.  Moreover,  in  the  poems  of  the 
great  Athenian  tragedians  Mykenae  is  constantly  confounded  and 
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treated  as  one  with  Argos,  If  any  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  former, 
expelled  at  the  time  of  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Argeians,  had 
■witnessed  at  Athens  a  drama  of  ^^schylus,  SophoklCs,  or  Euripides, 
or  the  recital  of  an  ode  of  Pindar,  he  would  have  heard  with  grief 
and  indignation  tlie  city  of  his  oppressors  made  a  partner  in  the 
heroic  glories  of  his  own.  But  the  great  political  ascendancy 
acquired  by  Sparta  contributed  still  farther  to  degrade  MykSnse,  by 
disposing  subsequent  poets  to  treat  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  arma- 
ment against  Troy  as  having  been  a  Spartan.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Stesichorus,  Simonides,  and  Pindar  adopted  this 
version  of  tlie  legend.  We  know  that  Zeus  Agamemnon,  as  well  as 
the  hero  Menelaus,  was  worshiped  at  the  Dorian  Sparta;  and  the 
feeling  of  intimate  identity,  as  well  as  of  patriotic  pride,  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Spartans  connected  with  the  name  of 
Agamemnon,  is  forcibly  evinced  by  the  reply  of  the  Spartan  Syagnis 
to  Gelon  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 
Gelon  was  solicited  to  lend  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  of  Greece 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  He  offered  to  furnish  an  immense 
auxiliai"j  force  on  condition  that  the  supreme  command  should  be 
allotted  to  him.  "Loudly,  indeed,  would  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon 
cry  out  (exclaimed  Syagrus  in  rejecting  this  application),  if  he  were  to 
learn  that  the  Spartans  had  been  deprived  of  the  headship  by  Gel6n 
and  the  Syracusans."'  Nearl}^  a  century  before  this  event,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunctions  of  the  Deiihiui  oracle,  the  Spartans  had 
brought  back  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  "the  Laconian 
Orestes,"  as  Pindar  denominates  him.  The  recover}'-  of  these  bones 
was  announced  to  them  as  the  means  of  reversing  a  course  of  ill- 
fortune,  and  of  procuring  victoiy  in  their  war  against  Tegea.  The 
value  which  they  set  upon  this  acquisition,  and  the  decisive  results 
ascribed  to  it,  exhibit  a  precise  analogy  with  the  recovery  of  the 
bones  of  Theseus  from  Skj^ros  by  the  Athenian  Kimon  shortly  after 
the  Persian  invasion.  The  remains  sought  were  tiiose  of  a  hero 
properly  belonging  to  their  own  soil,  but  who  had  died  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  of  whose  protection  and  assistance  they  were  for  that 
reason  deprived.  And  the  superhuman  magnitude  of  the  bones, 
which  were  contained  in  a  coffin  seven  cubits  long,  is  well  suited  to 
the  legendary  grandeur  of  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 
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CHAPTER  yill. 
lacSniai^  and  messIjnian  genealogies. 

The  earliest  names  in  Lacouian  genealogy  are  an  indigenous  Lelex 
and  a  Naiad  nymph  Kleochareia.  From  this  pair  sprung  a  son 
Eurotas,  and  from  him  a  daughter  Sparta,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Lacedaemou,  son  of  Zeus  and  Taj'getS,  daughter  of  Atlas.  Amyklas, 
son  of  Lacedaemon,  had  two  sons,  Kynortas  and  Hyakinthus — the 
latter  a  beautiful  youth,  the  favorite  of  Apollo,  by  whose  hand  he 
was  accidentally  killed  while  playing  at  quoits:  the  festival  of  the 
Hyakinthia,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  generally,  and  the  Amyklae- 
ans  with  special  solemnity,  celebrated  throughout  the  historical  ages, 
was  traced  back  to  this  legend.  Kjmortas  was  succeeded  by  his  sou 
PeriSres,  wiio  married  Gorgophon§,  daughter  of  Perseus,  and  had  a 
numerous  issue — Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  Aphareus,  Leukippus,  and 
Hippokoon.  Some  authors  gave  the  genealogy  differently,  making 
Perigres,  son  of  JEolus,  to  be  the  father  of  Kynortas,  and  (Ebalus, 
son  of  Kynortas,  from  whom  sprung  Tyndareus,  Ikarius,  and  Hip- 
pokoon. 

Both  Tyndareus  and  Ikarius,  expelled  by  their  brother  Hippokoon, 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  at  the  residence  of  Thestius,  king  of 
Kalydon,  whose  daughter,  Leda,  Tyndareus  espoused.  It  is  num- 
bered among  the  exploits  of  the  omnipresent  H^rakl^s  that  he  slew 
Hippokoon  and  his  sods,  and  restored  Tyndareus  to  his  kingdom, 
thus  creating  for  the  subsequent  H^rekleidan  kings  a  m^'-thical  title 
to  the  throne.  Tyndareus,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  are  persons  of 
interest  in  legendary  narrative:  he  is  the  father  of  Kastor — of  Timan- 
dra,  married  to  Echemus,  the  hero  of  Tegea — and  of  Klytaemnestra, 
married  to  Agamemnon.  Pollux  and  the  ever-memorable  Helen  are 
the  offspring  of  L^da  by  Zeus.  Ikarius  is  the  father  of  Penelop^, 
wife  of  Odysseus:  the  contrast  between  her  behavior  and  that  of 
Klytaemnestra  and  Helen  became  the  more  striking  in  consequence 
of  their  being  so  nearly  related.  Aphareus  is  the  father  of  Idas  and 
Lynkeus,  while  Leukippus  has  for  his  daughters,  Phoebe  and  Ilaeira. 
According  to  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  Kastor  and  Pollux  were 
both  sons  of  Zeus  by  Leda,  while  Helen  was  neither  daughter  of  Zeus 
nor  of  Tyndareus,  but  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys. 

The  brothers  Kastor  and  (PolydeukSs,  or)  Pollux  are  no  less  cele- 
brated for  their  fraternal  affection  than  for  their  great  bodily  accom- 
plishments: Kastor,  the  great  charioteer  and  horse-master;  Pollux, 
the  first  of  pugilists.  They  are  enrolled  both  among  the  hunters  of 
the  Kalydonian  boar  and  among  the  heroes  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, in  which  Pollux  represses  the  insolence  of  Amykus,  king  of 
the  Bebrykes,  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Thrace — the  latter,  a  gigantic 
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pugilist,  from  whom  no  rival  has  ever  escaped,  challenges  Pollux, 
but  is  vanquished  and  killed  in  the  fight. 

The  two  brothers  also  undertook  an  expedition  into  Attica  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  their  sister  Helen,  ^vho  had  been  carried  off 
by  'Iheseus  in  her  early  youth,  and  deposited  by  him  at  Aphidna, 
Mhile  he  accompanied  Peirithous  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to 
assist  his  friend  in  carrying  off  PersephonS.  The  force  of  Kastor 
and  Pollux  was  irresistible,  and,  when  they  re-demanded  their  sister, 
the  people  of  Attica  were  anxious  to  restore  her:  but  no  one  knew 
■where  Theseus  liad  deposited  his  prize.  The  invaders,  not  believing 
in  the  sincerity  of  tliis  denial,  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country,  which 
would  have  been  utterly  ruined  had  not  Dekelus,  the  eponymus  of 
Dekelcia,  been  able  to  indicate  Aphidna  as  the  place  of  concealment. 
The  indigenous  Tiiakus  betrayed  Aphidna  to  Kastor  and  Pollux, 
and  Helen  was  recovered:  the  brothers,  in  evacuating  Attica,  carried 
away  into  captivity  ^thra,  the  mother  of  Theseus.  In  after-days, 
when  Kastor  and  Pollux,  under  the  title  of  the  Dioskuri,  had  come 
to  be  worshiped  as  powerful  gods,  and  when  the  Athenians  were 
greatly  ashamed  of  this  act  of  Theseus — the  revelation  made  by 
Dekelus  was  considered  as  entitling  him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  to  the  favorable  nmembrance  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, who  maintained  the  Dekeleians  in  the  constant  enjoyment 
of  certain  honorar}^  privileges  at  Sparta,  and  even  spared  that  deme 
in  all  their  invasions  of  Attica.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  exis- 
tence of  this  legend  had  some  weight  in  determining  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  select  Dekeleia  as  the  place  of  their  occupation  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

The  fatal  combat  between  Kastor  and  Polydeukes  on  the  one  side, 
and  Idas  and  Lynkeus  on  the  other,  for  the  possession  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leukippus,  was  celebrated  by  more  than  one  ancient  poet, 
and  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  yet  remaining  idylls  of  Theokri- 
lus.  Leukippus  had  formally  betrothed  his  daughters  to  Idas  and 
Lynkeus;  but  the  Tyndarids,  becoming  enamored  of  them,  outbid 
their  rivals  in  the  value  of  the  customary  nuptial  gifts,  persuaded  the 
father  to  violate  his  promise,  and  carried  off  Phcebe  and  Ilaeira  as 
their  brides.  Idas  and  Lynkeus  pursued  them  and  remonstrated 
against  the  injustice;  according  to  Theokritus,  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  combat.  But  there  was  another  tale,  which  seems  the  older,  and 
which  assigns  a  different  cause  to  the  quarrel.  The  four  had  jointly 
made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Arcadia,  and  had  driven  off  some 
cattle,  but  did  not  agree  about  the  ])artition  of  the  booty — Idas  car- 
ried off  into  Messenia  a  portion  of  it  which  the  Tyndarids  claimed 
as  their  own.  To  revenge  and  reimburse  themselves,  the  Tyndarids 
invaded  Mess^nia,  placing  themselves  in  ambush  in  the  hollow  of  an 
ancient  oak.  But  Lynkeus,  endued  with  preternatural  powers  of 
vision,  mounted  to  the  top  of  Taygetus,  from  whence,  as  he  could 
see  over  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  he  detected  them  in  their  chosen 
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place  of  concealment.  Such  was  the  narrative  of  the  ancient  Cyprian 
Verses.  Kastor  perished  by  the  hand  of  Idas,  Lynkeus  by  that  of 
Polhix.  Idas,  seizing  a  stone  pillar  from  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Aphareus,  hurled  it  at  Pollux,  knocked  him  down  and  stunned  him; 
but  Zeus,  interposing  at  the  critical  moment  for  the  protection  of  his 
son,  killed  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt.  Zeus  would  have  conferred  upon 
Pollux  the  gift  of  immortality,  but  the  latter  could  not  endure  exist- 
ence without  his  brother:  he  entreated  permission  to  share  the  gift 
with  Kastor,  and  both  were  accordingly  permitted  to  live,  but  only 
on  every  other  day. 

The  Dioskuri,  or  sons  of  Zeus — as  the  two  Spartan  heroes,  Kastor 
and  Pollux,  were  denominated — were  recognized  in  the  historical 
days  of  Greece  as  gods,  and  received  divine  honors.  This  is  even 
noticed  in  a  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  which  is  at  any  rate  a  very  old 
interpolation,  as  well  as  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns.  What  is  yet 
more  remarkable  is,  that  they  were  invoked  during  storms  at  sea,  as 
the  special  and  all-powerful  protectors  of  the  endangered  mariner, 
although  their  attributes  and  their  celebrity  seem  to  be  of  a  character 
so  dissimilar.  They  were  worshiped  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece, 
but  with  pre-eminent  sanctity  at  Sparta. 

Kastor  and  Pollux  being  removed,  the  Spartan  genealogy  passes 
from  Tyndareus  to  Menelaus,  and  from  him  to  Orestes. 

Originally  it  appears  that  Messeng  was  a  name  for  the  western  por- 
tion of  Lacouia,  bordering  on  what  is  called  Pylos:  it  is  so  repre- 
sented in  the  Odyssey,  and  Ephorus  seems  to  have  included  it  among 
the  possessions  of  Orestes  and  his  descendants.  Throughout  the 
whole  duration  of  the  l«IessSnico-Dori;vn  kingdom,  there  never  was 
any  town  called  Messing;  the  town  was  first  founded  by  Epamein- 
6ndas  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  heroic  genealogy  of  Mess^nia 
starts  from  the  same  name  as  that  of  Laconia — from  the  indigenous 
Lelex;  his  5^ounger  son  Polykaon  marries  Mess^nS,  daughter  of  the 
Argeian  Triopas,  and  settles  the  countr3^  Pausanias  tells  us  that  the 
posterity  of  this  pair  occupied  the  country  for  five  generations:  but 
he  in  vain  searched  the  ancient  genealogical  poems  to  find  the 
names  of  their  descendants.  To  them  succeeded  Peri^r^s,  son  of 
^olus;  and  Aphareus  and  Leukippus,  according  to  Pausanias,  were 
sons  of  Perier^s. 

Aphareus,  after  the  death  of  his  sons,  founded  the  town  of  Ar§nS, 
and  made  over  most  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  kinsman  N^leus, 
with  whom  we  pass  into  the  Pylian  genealogy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ARCADIAN   GENEALOGY. 

The  Arcadian  divine  or  heroic  pedigree  begins  with  Pelasgus, 
■whom  both  Ilesiod  and  Asius  considered  as  an  indigenous  man, 
though  Akusilaus  the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother  of  Argos, 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Niobe,  daughter  of  Phoroneus.  Akusilaus  wished 
to  establish  a  community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians. 

Lykaon,  son  of  Pelasgus  and  king  of  Arcadia,  had,  by  different 
wives,  fifty  sons,  the  most  savage,  impious,  and  wicked  of  mankind: 
Maenalus  was  the  eldest  of  them.  Zeus,  in  order  that  he  might  him- 
self become  a  witness  of  their  misdeeds,  presented  himself  to  them 
in  disguise.  They  killed  a  child  and  served  it'  up  to  him  for  a  meal; 
but  the  god  overturned  the  table  and  struck  dead  with  thunder 
Lykaon  and  all  his  fifty  sous,  with  the  single  exception  of  Nyktimus, 
the  youngest,  whom  he  spared  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  the  god- 
dess Gaea  (the  Earth),  The  town  near  which  the  table  was  over- 
turned received  the  name  of  Trapczus  (Tabletown). 

This  singular  legend  (framed  on  the  same  etymological  tj\>e  as 
that  of  the  ants  in  JEgina,  recounted  elsewhere)  seems  ancient,  and 
may  probably  belong  to  the  Hesiodic  Catalogue.  But  Pausanias  tells 
us  a  story  in  many  respects  different,  which  was  represented  to  him 
in  Arcadia  as  the  primitive  local  account,  and  which  becomes  the 
more  interesting  as  he  tells  us  that  he  himself  fully  believes  it.  Both 
tales,  indeed,  goto  illustrate  the  same  point — the  ferocity  of  Lykaon's 
character  as  well  as  the  cruel  rites  which  he  practiced.  Lykaon  was 
the  first  who  established  the  worship  and  solemn  games  of  Zeus  Ly- 
kseus:  he  offered  up  a  child  to  Zeus,  and  made  libations  with  the 
blood  upon  the  altar.  Immediately  after  having  perpetrated  this 
act,  he  was  changed  into  a  wolf. 

"Of  the  truth  of  this  narrative,"  observes  Pausanias,  "  I  feel  per- 
suaded: it  has  been  repeated  by  the  Arcadians  from  old  times,  and  it 
carries  probability  along  with  it.  For  the  men  of  that  day,  from  their 
justice  and  piety,  were  guests  and  companions  at  table  with  the  gods, 
who  manifested  toward  them  approbation  when  they  were  good, 
and  anger  if  they  behaved  ill  in  a  palpable  manner:  indeed,  at  that 
time  there  were  some  who,  having  once  been  men,  became  gods,  and 
who  yet  retain  their  privileges  as  such — Aristseus,  the  Kr^tan  Brito- 
martis,  H^rakl^s  son  of  Alkm^na,  Amphiaraus  the  son  of  Oikl^s,  and 
Pollux  and  Kastor  besides.  We  may  therefore  believe  that  LykaCn 
became  a  wild  beast,  and  that  Niob^,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
became  a  stone.  But  in  my  time,  wickedness  having  enormously 
increased,  so  as  to  overrun  the  whole  earth  and  all  the  cities  in  it, 
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there  are  no  further  examples  of  men  exalted  into  gods,  except  by 
mere  title  and  from  adulation  towards  the  powerful:  moreover,  the 
anger  of  the  gods  falls  tardily  upon  the  wicked,  and  is  reserved  for 
them  after  their  departure  from  hence  " 

Pausauias  then  proceeds  to  censure  those  who.  by  multiplying  false 
miracles  in  more  recent  times,  tended  to  rob  the  old  and  genuine 
miracles  of  their  legitimate  credit  and  esteem,  The  passage  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  views  which  a  religious  and  instructed  pagan  took 
of  his  past  time — how  inseparably  he  blended  together  in  it  gods  and 
men,  and  how  little  he  either  recognized  or  expected  to  tind  in  it  the 
naked  phenomena  and  historical  laws  of  connection  which  belonged 
to  the  world  before  him.  He  treats  the  past  as  the  province  of 
legend,  the  present  as  that  of  history;  and  in  doing  this  he  is  more 
skeptical  than  the  persons  with  whom  he  conversed,  who  believed 
not  only  in  the  ancient  but  even  in  the  recent  and  falsely  reported 
miracles.  It  is  true  that  Pausanias  does  not  always  proceed  consist- 
ently with  this  position:  he  often  rationalizes  the  stories  of  the  past, 
as  if  he  expected  to  find  historical  threads  of  connection;  and  some- 
times, though  more  rarely,  accepts  the  miracles  of  the  present.  But 
in  the  present  instance  he  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
present  and  past,  or  rather  between  what  is  recent  and  what  is 
ancient.  His  criticism  is,  in  the  main,  analogous  to  that  of  Arrian  in 
regard  to  the  Amazons — denying  their  existence  during  times  of 
recorded  history,  but  admitting  it  during  the  early  and  unrecorded 
ages. 

In  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  the  sons  of  Lykaon.  instead  of  per- 
ishing by  thunder  from  Zeus,  become  the  founders  of  the  various 
towns  in  Arcadia.  And  as  that  region  w^as  subdivided  into  a  great 
number  of  small  and  independent  townships,  each  having  its  own 
eponym,  so  the  Arcadian  heroic  genealogy  appears  broken  up  and 
subdivided.  Pallas,  Orestheus,  Phigalus,  Trapezeus,  Maenalus,  Man- 
tineus,  and  TegeatOs,  are  all  numbered  among  the  sons  of  Lykaon, 
and  are  all  eponyms  of  various  Arcadian  towns. 

The  legend  respecting  Kallisto  and  Arkas,  the  eponym  of  Arcadia 
generally,  seems  to  have  been  originally  quite  independent  of  and 
distinct  from  that  of  Lykaon.  Eunielus,  indeed,  and  some  other 
poets  made  Kallisto  daughter  of  Lykaon;  but  neither  Hesiod  nor 
Asius,  nor  Pherekydes,  acknowledged  any  relationship  between 
them.  The  beautiful  Kallisto,  companion  of  Artemis  in  the  chase, 
had  bound  herself  by  a  vow  of  chastity:  Zeus,  either  bj^  persuasion 
or  by  force,  obtained  a  violation  of  the  vow,  to  the  grievous  dis- 
pleasure both  of  Here  and  Artemis.  The  former  changed  Kallistd 
into  a  bear,  the  latter,  when  she  was  in  that  shape,  killed  her  w^th 
an  arrow.  Zeus  gave  to  the  unfortunate  Kallisto  a  place  among  the 
stars,  as  the  constellation  of  the  Bear:  he  also  preserved  the  child 
Arkas,  of  which  she  was  pregnant  by  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  Atlau- 
tid  nymph  Maia  to  bring  up. 
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Arkas,  when  he  became  king,  obtained  from  Triptolemus  and 
communicated  to  bis  people  the  first  rudiments  of  agiiculture ;  he 
also  taught  them  to  make  bread,  to  spin,  and  to  weave.  He  had 
three  sons — Azan,  Apheidas,  and  Elatus:  the  first  was  the  eponym 
of  Azania,  the  northern  region  of  Arcadia;  the  second  was  one' of 
the  heroes  of  Tegea;  the  third  was  father  of  Ischys  (rival  of  Apollo 
for  the  affections  of  Koronis),  as  well  as  of  ^pytus  and  Kyllen:  the 
name  of  ^pytus  among  the  lieroes  of  Arcadia  is  as  old  as  the  Cata- 
logue in  the  Iliad. 

Aleus,  son  of  Apheidas  and  king  of  Tegea,  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  temple  and  worship  of  AthenS  Alea  in  that  town.  Lykur- 
gus  and  K^pheus  were  his  sons,  Auge  his  daughter,  who  was  seduced 
by  H6rakles,  and  secretly  bore  to  him  a  child:  the  father,  discovering 
what  had  happened,  sent  Auge  to  Nauplius  to  be  sold  into  slavery: 
Teuthras,  king  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  purdiased  her  and  made  her 
his  wife:  her  tomb  was  shown  at  Pergamus  on  the  river  Kaikus 
even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

From  Lykurgus,  the  son  of  Aleus  and  brother  of  Aug6,  we  pass 
to  his  son  Ankajus,  numbered  among  the  Argonauts,  finally  killed  in 
the  chase  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  and  father  of  Agapenor,  who 
leads  the  Arcadian  contingent  against  Troy — (the  adventures  of  his 
niece,  the  Tegeatic  huntress,  Atalanta,  have  already  been  touched 
upon) — then  to  Echemus,  son  of  Aeropus  and  grandson  of  the  brother 
of  Lykurgus,  Keplieus.  Echemus  is  the  chief  heroic  ornament  of 
Tegea.  When  Hyllus,  the  sou  of  Herakles,  conducted  the  Ilera- 
kleids  on  their  first  expedition  against  Peloponnesus,  Echemus  com- 
manded the  Tegean  troops  who  assembled  along  with  the  other 
Peloponn^sians  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  repel  the  invasion:  it 
was  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  determined  by  single  combat, 
and  Echemus,  as  the  champion  of  Peloponnesus,  encountered  and 
killed  Hyllus,  Pursuant  to  the  stipulation  by  which  they  had 
bound  themselves,  the  HSrakleids  retired,  and  abstained  for  three 
generations  from  pressing  their  claim  upon  Peloponnesus.  This 
valorous  exploit  of  their  great  martial  hero  was  cited  and  appealed 
to  by  the  Tegeates  before  the  battle  of  Plata^a.  as  the  principal  evi- 
dence of  their  claim  to  the  second  post  in  the  combiired  army,  next 
in  point  of  honor  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  superior  to  that 
of  the  Athenians:  the  latter  replied  to  them  by  producing  as  counter- 
evidence  the  splendid  heroic  deeds  of  Athens, — the  protections  of 
the  Hgrakleids  against  Eurystheus,  the  victory  over  the  Kadmeians 
of  Thebes,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Amazons  in  Attica.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these  legendary  glories  were  both  recited 
by  the  speakers,  and  heard  by  the  listeners,  with  profound  and  un- 
doubling  faith,  as  well  as  with  heart-stirring  admiration. 

One  other  person  there  is — Ischys,  son  of  Elatus  and  grandson  of 
Arkas — in  the  fabulous  genealogy  of  Arcadia  whom  it  would  be 
improper  to  pass  over,  inati-Lch  us  his  name  and  adventures  are 
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connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  memorable  god  or  hero  ^scula- 
pius,  or  Askl^pius.  KorOnis,  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  and  resident 
near  the  lake  BcebBis  in  Thessaly,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
became  pregnant  by  him:  unfaithful  to  the  god,  she  listened  to  the 
propositions  of  Ischys,  son  of  Elatus,  and  consented  to  wed  liim:  a 
raven  brought  to  Apollo  the  fatal  news,  which  so  incensed  him  that 
he  changed  the  color  of  the  bird  from  white,  as  it  previously  had 
been,  into  black.  Artemis,  to  avenge  the  wounded  dignity  of  her 
brother,  put  Koronis  to  death;  but  Apollo  preserved  the  male  child 
of  which  she  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  consigned  it  to  the 
Centaur  Cheirou  to  be  brought  up.  The  child  was  named  Asklepius 
or  ^sculapius,  and  acquired,  partly  from  the  teaching  of  the  benefi- 
cent leech  Cheiron,  partly  from  inborn  and  superhuman  aptitude,  a 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  a  mastery  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  such  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  He  not  only 
cured  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying,  but  even  restored  the 
dead  to  life.  Kapaneus,  EriphylS,  Hippolytus,  Tyndareus,  and 
Glaukus,  were  all  affirmed  by  different  poets  and  logographers  to 
have  been  endued  by  him  with  a  new  life.  But  Zeus  now  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions  lest  mankind,  thus 
unexpectedly  protected  against  sickness  and  death,  should  no  longer 
stand  in  need  of  the  immortal  gods:  he  smote  Asklepius  with  thun- 
der and  killed  him.  Apollo  was  so  exasperated  by  this  slaughter  of 
his  highly  gifted  son  that  he  killed  the  Cyclopes  who  had  fabricated 
the  thunder,  and  Zeus  was  about  to  condemn  him  to  Tartarus  for 
doing  so;  but  on  the  intercession  of  Latoua  he  relented,  and  was 
satisfied  with  imposing  upon  him  a  temporary  servitude  in  the  house 
of  Adm^tus  at  Pherte. 

Asklepius  was  worshiped  with  very  great  solemnity  at  Trikka,  at 
Kos,  at  Knidus,  and  in  many  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially 
at  Epidaurus,  so  that  more  than  one  legend  had  grown  up  respecting 
the  details  of  his  birth  and  adventures:  in  particular,  his  mother  was 
by  some  called  Arsiuoe.  But  a  formal  application  had  been  made 
on  this  subject  (so  the  Epidaurians  told  Pausanias)  to  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  the  god  in  reply  acknowledged  that  AskK^pius  was  his 
son  by  Koronis.  The  tale  above  recounted  seems  to  have  been  both 
the  oldest  and  the  most  current.  It  is  adorned  by  Pindar  in  a  noble 
ode,  wherein,  however,  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  raven  as  messen- 
ger— not  specifying  who  or  what  the  spy  was  from  whom  Apollo 
learned  the  infidelity  of  Koronis.  By  many  this  was  considered  as 
an  improvement  in  respect  of  poetical  effect,  but  it  illustrates  the 
mode  in  which  the  characteristic  details  and  simplicity  of  the  old 
fables  came  to  be  exchanged  for  dignified  generalities,  adapted  to  the 
altered  taste  of  society. 

Machaon  and  Podaleirius,  the  two  sons  of  AsklSpius,  command  the 
contingent  from  Trikka,  in  the  north-west  region  of  Thessaly,  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  by  Agamemnon.     They  are  the  leeches  of  the  Grecian 
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army,  highly  prized  and  consulted  by  all  the  wounded  chiefs.  Their 
medical  renown  was  further  prolonged  in  the  subsequent  poem  of 
Arktinus,  the  Iliu-Persis,  wherein  the  one  was  represented  as  unri- 
valed in  surgical  operations,  the  other  as  sagacious  in  detecting  and 
appreciating  morbid  symptoms.  It  was  Podaleirius  who  first  noticed 
the  glaring  eyes  and  disturbed  deportment  which  preceded  the  sui- 
cide of  Ajax. 

Galen  appears  uncertain  whether  Askl^pius  (as  well  as  Dionysus) 
was  originally  a  god,  or  whether  he  was  first  a  man  and  then  became 
afterward  a  god;  but  Apollodorus  professed  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
his  apotheosis.  Throughout  all  the  historical  ages  the  descendants 
of  Asklepius  were  numerous  and  widely  diffused.  The  manj'^  fami- 
lies or  gentes  called  Asklepiads,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine,  and  who  principally  dwxlt  near  the  temples 
of  Asklepius,  whither  sick  and  suffering  men  came  to  obtain  relief — 
all  recognized  the  god,  not  merely  as  the  object  of  their  common 
worship,  but  also  as  their  actual  progenitor.  Like  Solon,  who  reck- 
oned Neleus  and  Poseidon  as  his  ancestors,  or  the  Milesian  Hekataeus, 
who  traced  his  origin  through  fifteen  successive  links  to  a  god — like 
the  privileged  gens  at  Pelion  in  Thessaly,  who  considered  the  wise 
Centaur  Cheiron  as  their  progenitor,  and  who  inherited  from  him 
their  precious  secrets  respecting  the  medicinal  herbs  of  which  their 
neighborhood  was  fujl, — Asklepiads,  even  of  the  later  times,  num- 
bered and  specified  all  the  intermediate  links  which  separated  them 
from  their  primitive  divine  parent.  One  of  these  genealogies  haj 
been  preserved  to  us,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  many 
such,  as  the  Asklepiads  were  found  in  many  different  places.  Among 
them  were  enrolled  highly  instructed  and  accomplished  men,  such  aS 
the  great  Hippocrates  and  the  historian  Ktesias,  who  prided  them- 
selves on  the  divine  origin  of  themselves  and  their  gens — so  much 
did  the  legendary  element  pervade  even  the  most  philosophical  and 
positive  minds  of  historical  Greece.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  their  means  of  medical  observation  must  have  been  largely 
extended  hj  their  vicinity  to  a  temple  so  much  frequented  by  the 
sick,  who  came  in  confident  hopes  of  divine  relief,  and  who,  while 
they  offered  up  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  ^sculapius,  and  slept  in  his 
teniple  in  order  to  be  favored  with  healing  suggestions  in  their 
dreams,  might,  in  case  the  god  withheld  his  supernatural  aid,  consult 
his  living  descendants.  The  sick  visitors  at  Kds,  or  Trikka,  or  Epi- 
daurus,  were  numerous  and  constant,  and  the  tablets  usually  hung 
up  to  record  the  particulars  of  their  maladies,  the  remedies  resorted 
to,  and  the  cures  operated  by  the  god,  formed  both  an  interesting 
decoration  of  the  sacred  ground  and  an  instructive  memorial  to  the 
Asklepiads. 

The  genealogical  descent  of  Hippocrates  and  the  other  Asklepiads 
from  the  god  Asklepius  is  not  only  analogous  to  that  of  Hekatseus 
and  Solon  from  their  respective  ancestral  gods,  but  also  to  that  of 
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the  Lacedaemonian  kings  from  H(?rakles,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
whole  supposed  chronology  of  the  ante-historical  times  has  been  built, 
from  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus  down  to  the  chronologers  of  the 
present  century.     I  shall  revert  to  this  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

^AKUS  AND   HIS   DESCENDANTS — iEGINA,  SALAMIS,    AND  PHTHIA. 

The  memorable  heroic  genealogy  of  the  ^akids  establishes  a 
fabulous  connection  between  ^gina,  Salamis,  and  Phthia,  which  we 
can  only  recognize  as  a  fact,  without  being  able  to  trace  its  origin. 

^:ikus  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  born  of  ^gina,  daughter  of  Asopus, 
whom  the  god  had  carried  off  and  brought  into  the  island  to  which 
he  gave  her  name:  she  was  afterward  married  to  Aktor,  and  had  by 
him  Menoetius,  father  of  PatrocUis.  As  there  were  two  rivers  named 
Asopus,  one  between  Phlius  and  Sikyon,  and  anotlier  between  Thebes 
and  Plataea — so  the  ^ginetan  heroic  genealogy  was  connected  both 
with  that  of  Thebes  and  with  that  of  Phlius;  and  this  belief  led  to  prac- 
tical consequences  in  the  minds  of  those  who  accepted  the  legends 
as  genuine  history.  For  when  the  ThSbans,  in  the  68th  Olympiad, 
were  hard-pressed  in  war  by  Athens,  they  were  directed  by  the  Del- 
phian oracle  to  ask  assistance  of  their  next  of  kin.  Recollecting  that 
ThSbS  and  ^gina  had  been  sisters,  common  daughters  of  Asopus, 
they  were  indueed  to  apply  to  the  ^ginetans  as  their  next  of  kin, 
and  the  ^ginetans  gave  them  aid,  first  by  sending  to  them  their 
common  heroes,  the  ^akids,  next  by  actual  armed  force.  Pindar 
dwells  emphatically  on  the  heroic  brotherhood  between  Thebes,  his 
native  city,  and  ^gina. 

^akus  was  alone  in  ^gina:  to  relieve  him  from  this  solitude, 
Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the  island  into  men,  and  thus  provided 
him  with  a  numerous  population,  who,  from  their  origin,  were  called 
Myrmidons.  By  his  wife  End^is,  daughter  of  Cheiron,  ^akus  had 
for  his  sons  PSleus  and  Telamon :  by  the  Nereid  Psamath^,  he  had 
Phokus.  A  monstrous  crime  had  then  recently  been  committed  by 
Pelops,  in  killing  the  Arcadian  prince.  Stymphulus,  under  a  simu- 
lation of  friendship  and  hospilalit}':  for  this  the  gods  had  smitten  all 
Greece  with  famine  and  barrenness.  The  oracles  affirmed  that  noth- 
ing could  relieve  Greece  from  this  intolerable  misery  except  the 
prayers  of  ^akus,  the  most  pious  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  envoys 
from  all  quarters  flocked  to  ^gina,  to  prevail  upon  ^akus  to  put 
up  prayers  for  them:  on  his  supplications  the  gods  relented,  and  the 
suffering  immediately  ceased.     The  grateful  Greeks  established  in 
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^gina  the  temple  and  worship  of  Zeus  PanhellSnius,  one  of  the  last- 
ing monuments  and  institutions  of  the  island,  on  the  spot  where 
^akus  had  otfered  up  his  prayer.  Tlie  statues  of  the  envoys  who 
liad  come  to  solicit  him  were  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  ^akeion,  or  sacred 
edifice  of  JEakus,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias:  and  the  Athenian  Isok- 
ratGs,  in  his  eulogy  of  Evagoras,  the  despot  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 
(who  traced  his  descent  through  Teukrus  to  ^akus),  enlarges  upon 
this  signal  miracle,  recounted  and  believed  by  other  Greeks  as  well 
as  by  the  ^gin^tans,  as  a  proof  both  of  the  great  qualities  and 
of  the  divine  favor  and  patronage  displayed  in  the  career  of  the 
^akids.  jEakus  was  also  employed  to  aid  Poseidon  and  Apollo  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy. 

Peleus  and  Telamon,  the  sons  of  ^akus,  contracting  a  jealousy 
of  their  bastard  brother,  Phokus,  in  consequence  of  his  eminent  skill 
in  gymnastic  contests,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  Telamon 
flung  his  quoit  at  him  while  they  were  playing  together,  and  Peleus 
dispatched  him  by  a  blow  with  his  hatchet  in  the  back.  The}'  then 
concealed  the  dead  body  in  a  wood,  but  ^akus,  having  discovered 
both  the  act  and  the  agents,  banished  the  brothers  from  the  island. 
For  both  of  them  eminent  destinies  were  in  store. 

While  we  notice  the  indifference  to  the  moral  quality  of  actions 
implied  in  the  old  Hesiodic  legend,  M^hen  it  imputes  distinctly  and 
nakedly  this  proceeding  to  two  of  the  most  admired  persons  of  the 
heroic  world — it  is  not  less  instructive  to  witness  the  change  of  feel- 
ing which  had  taken  place  in  the  age  of  Pindar.  That  warm  eulogist 
of  the  great  ^akid  race  hangs  down  his  head  with  shame,  and 
declines  to  recount,  though  he  is  obliged  darkly  to  glance  at,  the 
cause  which  forced  the  pious  ^akus  to  banish  his  sons  from  ^gina. 
It  appears  that  Kallimachus,  if  we  may  judge  by  a  short  fragment, 
manifested  the  same  repugnance  to  mention  it. 

Telamon  retired  to  Salamis,  then  ruled  by  Kychreus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Salamis,  who  had  recently  rescued  the  island  from  the 
plague  of  a  terrible  serpent.  This  animal,  expelled  from  Salamis, 
retired  to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  received  and  harbored  by 
the  goddess  DemgtSr  in  her  sacred  domicile.  Kychreus  dying  child- 
less left  his  dominion  to  Telamon,  who,  marrying  Periboea,  daughter 
of  Alkathoos,  and  grand-daughter  of  Pelops,  had  for  his  son  the  cele- 
brated Ajax.  Telamon  took  part  both  in  the  chase  of  the  Kalydo- 
nian  boar  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition:  he  was  also  the  intimate 
friend  and  companion  of  Herakles,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
enterprise  against  the  Amazons,  and  in  the  attack  made  with  only 
six  ships  upon  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  This  last  enterprise  having 
proved  completely  successful,  Telamon  was  rewarded  by  Herakles 
with  the  possession  of  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  Hesion^ — who  bore 
to  him  Teukros,  the  most  distinguished  archer  amid  the  host  of 
Agamemnon,  and  the  founder  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 

Pulsus  went  to  Phthia,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Eurytion, 
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son  of  Akt6r,  and  received  from  him  the  third  part  of  his  domin- 
ions.  Taking  part  in  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt,  he  unintentionally 
killed  his  faUier-in-law  Eurytion,  and  was  obliged  to  floe  to  lolkos, 
where  he  received  purification  from  Akastus,  son  of  Pelias:  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  became  exposed,  by  the  calumnious  accusations  of 
the  enamored  wife  of  Akastus,  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  a 
previous  section.  PCleus  also  was  among  the  Argonauts;  the  most 
memorable  event  in  his  life,  however,  was  his  marriage  with  the  sea- 
goddess  Thetis.  Zeus  and  Poseidon  had  both  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  Thetis.  But  the  former  having  been  forewarned  by 
Prom(5theus  that  Tlietis  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  a  son  more 
powerful  than  his  father,  compelled  her,  much  against  her  own  will, 
to  mirry  Peleus;  who,  instructed  by  the  intimations  of  the  wise 
Cheiron,  wa^  enabled  to  seize  her  on  the  coast  called  Sepias  in  the 
southern  region  of  Thessaly.  She  changed  her  form  several  times, 
but  Peleus  held  her  fast  until  she  resumed  her  original  appearance, 
and  she  was  then  no  longer  able  to  resist.  All  the  gods  were  pres- 
ent, and  brought  splendid  gifts  to  these  memorable  nuptials:  Apollo 
sang  with  his  harp,  Poseidon  gave  to  Peleus  the  immortal  horses 
Xanthus  and  Balius,  and  Cheiron  presented  a  formidable  spear,  cut 
from  an  ash  tree  on  Mount  Pelion.  We  shall  have  reason  hereafter 
to  recognize  the  value  of  both  these  gifts  in  the  exploits  of  Achilles. 

The  prominent  part  assigned  to  Thetis  in  the  Iliad  is  well  known, 
and  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Legend  of  Troy  introduced  her  as 
actively  concurring  first  to  promote  the  glory,  finally  to  bewail  the 
death,  of  her  distinguished  son.  Peleus,  having  survived  both  his 
son  Achillas  and  his  grandson  Neoptolemus,  is  ultimately  directed  to 
place  himself  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  originally  seized  Thetis, 
and  thither  the  goddess  comes  lierself  to  fetch  him  away,  in  order 
that  he  may  exchange  the  desertion  and  decrepitude  of  age  for  a  life 
of  immortality  along  with  the  Nereids.  The  spot  w^as  indicated  to 
Xerxes  when  he  marched  into  Greece  by  the  lonians  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  his  magi  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  her  as  well  as 
to  the  other  Nereids,  as  the  presiding  goddesses  and  mistresses  of  the 
coast. 

Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  too  young  to  engage 
in  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  comes  on  the  stage  after 
the  death  of  his  father  as  the  indispensable  and  prominent  agent  in 
the  final  capture  of  the  city.  He  returns  victor  from  Troj^  not  to 
Phthia,  but  to  Epirus,  bringing  with  him  the  captive  Andromache, 
widow  of  Hector,  by  whom  Molossus  is  born  to  him.  He  himself 
perishes  in  the  full  vigor  of  life  at  Delphi  by  the  machinations  of 
OrestSs,  son  of  Agamemnon.  But  his  son  Molossus — like  Fleance, 
the  son  of  Banquo,  in  Macbeth — becomes  the  father  of  the  powerful 
race  of  Molossian  kings,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  during 
the  declining  vigor  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  to  whom  the  title  and 
parentage  of  -^akids  was  a  source  of  peculiar  pride,  identifying 
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them  by  community  of  keroic  origin  with  genuine  and  undisputed 
Hellenes. 

The  glories  of  Ajax,  the  second  grandson  of  ^akus,  before  Troy, 
are  surpassed  only  by  tliose  of  Achilles,  He  perishes  by  his  own 
hand,  the  victim  of  an  insupportable  feeling  of  humiliation,  because 
a  less  worthy  claimant  is  allowed  to  carry  off  from  him  the  arms  of 
the  departed  Achilles.  His  son  Philaeus  receives  the  citizenship  of 
Athens,  and  the  gens  or  deme  called  Philaidae  traced  up  to  him  its 
name  and  its  origin:  moreover,  the  distinguished  Athenians,  Milti- 
ades  and  ThucydidtiS,  were  regarded  as  members  of  this  heroic 
progeny. 

Teukrus  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  siege  of  Troy  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  voyage  homeward,  and  reached  Salamis  in  safety. 
But  his  father  TelamOn,  indignant  at  his  having  returned  without 
Ajax,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  compelled  him  to  expatriate.  He 
conducted  his  followers  to  Cyprus,  where  ,he  founded  the  city  of 
Salamis:  his  descendant  Evagoras  was  recognized  as  a  Teukrid  and 
as  an  ^akid  even  in  the  time  of  Isokrates. 

Such  was  the  splendid  heroic  genealogy  of  the  jEakids, — a  family 
renowned  for  military  excellence.  The  jEakeion  at  jEgina,  in  which 
prayer  and  sacrifice  were  offered  to  ^akus,  remained  in  undi- 
minished dignity  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  genealogy 
connects  together  various  eminent  gentes  in  Achaia  Phthiotis,  in 
^gina,  in  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  and  among  the  Epirotic  Molossians. 
Whether  we  are  entitlcd*^  to  infer  from  it  that  the  island  of  ^gina 
was  originally  peopled  b}^  Myrmidones  from  Achaia  Phthiotis,  as 
O.  Miiller  imagines,  I  will  not  pretend  to  affirm.  These  mythical 
pedigrees  seem  to  unite  together  special  clans  or  gentes,  rather  than 
the  bulk  of  any  community — just  as  we  know  that  the  Athenians 
generally  had  no  part  in  the  ^akid  genealogy,  though  certain  par- 
ticular Athenian  families  laid  claim  to  it.  The  intimate  friendship 
between  Achilles  and  the  Opuntian  hero  Patroklus — and  the  com- 
munity of  name  and  frequent  conjunction  between  the  Lokrian 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  and  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon — connect  the  ^akids 
with  Opus  and  the  Opuntian  Lokrians,  in  a  manner  which  we  have 
no  further  means  of  explaining.  Pindar,  too,  represents  Mencetius, 
father  of  Patroklus,  as  son  of  Aktor  and  ^gina,  and,  therefore, 
maternal  brother  of  .^akus. 


I 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ATTIC  LEGENDS  AND  GENEALOGIES. 

The  most  ancient  name  in  Attic  arcliaeologj'',  as  far  as  our  means 
of  information  reacli,  is  that  of  Erechtheus,  who  is  mentioned  both 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  and  in  a  brief  allusion  of  the  Odyssey. 
Born  of  the  earth,  he  is  brought  up  by  the  goddess  Athen^,  adopted 
by  her  as  her  ward,  and  installed  in  her  temple  at  Athens,  where  the 
Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices.  The  Athenians  are  st3ied 
in  the  Iliad.  "  the  people  of  Erechtheus."  This  is  the  most  ancient 
testimony  concerning  Erechtheus,  exhibiting  him  as  a  divine  or 
heroic,  certainly  a  superhuman  person,  and  identifying  him  with 
the  primitive  germination  (if  I  may  use  a  term,  the  Grecian  equiva- 
lent of  which  would  have  pleased  an  Athenian  ear)  of  Attic  man. 
And  he  w^as  recognized  in  this  same  character,  even  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Butadae,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  geutes  at  Athens,  who  boasted  of 
him  as  their  original  ancestor:  the  genealogy  of  the  great  Athenian 
Drator  L3dvurgu8,  a  member  of  this  family,  drawn  up  by  his  son 
Abron,  and  painted  on  a  public  tablet  in  the  Erechtheion,  contained 
as  its  first  and  highest  name,  Erechtheus,  son  of  HSphaestos  and  the 
Earth.  In  the  Erechtheion,  Erechtheus  was  worshiped  conjointly 
with  Athens :  he  was  identified  with  the  god  Poseidon,  and  bore  the 
denomination  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus:  one  of  the  family  of  the 
ButadciB,  chosen  among  themselves  by  lot,  enjoyed  the  privilege  and 
performed  the  f  imctions  of  hereditary  priest.  Herodotus  also  assigns 
the  same  earth-born  origin  to  Erechtheus:  but  Pindar,  the  old  poem 
called  the  Danais,  Euripides,  and  Apollodorus — all  name  Erich- 
thonius,  son  of  HSphaestos  and  the  Earth,  as  the  being  who  w'as  thus 
adopted  and  made  the  temple-companion  of  AthSnS,  while  Apollo- 
d6rus  in  another  place  identifies  Erichthonius  with  Poseidon.  The 
Homeric  scholiast  treated  Erechtheus  and  Erichthonius  as  the  same 
person  under  two  names:  and  since,  in  regard  to  such  mythical  per- 
sons, there  exists  no  other  test  of  identity  of  the  subject  except 
perfect  similarity  of  th3  attributes,  this  seems  the  reasonable  conclu- 
sion. 

We  may  presume,  from  the  testimony  of  Homer,  that  the  first  and 
oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  its  sacred  acropolis  places  it  under 
the  special  protection,  and  represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favorite 
abode  of  AthSnS,  jointly  with  Poseidon;  the  latter  being  the  inferior, 
though  the  chosen  companion  of  the  former,  and  therefore  exchang- 
ing his  divine  appellation  for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus.  But  the 
country  called  Attica,  which,  during  the  historical  ages,  forms  one 
social  and  political  aggregate  with  Athens,  was  originally  distributed 
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into  many  independent  d^mes  or  cantons,  and  included,  besides, 
various  religious  clans  or  hereditary  sects  (if  tlie  expression  may  be 
permitted);  that  is,  a  multitude  of  persons  not  necessarily  living 
together  in  the  same  locality,  but  bound  together  by  an  heieditary 
comm\inion  of  sacred  rites,  and  chiiming  privileges  as  well  as  per- 
forming obligations,  founded  upcui  the  traditional  authority  of  divine 
persons  for  whom  they  had  a  common  veneration.  Even  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  PeloponnSsian  war,  the  demots  of  the  various 
Attic  dclmes,  though  long  since  embodied  in  the  larger  i)olitical 
union  of  Attica,  and  having  no  wish  for  separation,  still  retained  the 
recollection  of  their  original  political  autonomy.  They  lived  in  their 
own  separate  localities,  resorted  habitually  to  their  own  temples,  and 
visited  Athens  only  occasionally  for  private  or  political  business,  or 
for  the  great  public  festivals.  Each  of  these  aggregates,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  had  its  own  eponymous  god  or  Ik  ro,  wiih  a  gene- 
alogy more  or  less  extended,  and  a  train  of  mythical  incidents  more 
or  less  copious,  attached  to  his  name,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
local  exegetes  and  poets.  The  ej  onymous  heiocs  JVIarathon,  Deke- 
lus,  Kolouus,  or  Phlyus,  had  each  their  own  title  to  worship,  and 
their  own  position  as  themes  of  legendary  narrative,  independent  of 
Erechtheus,  or  Poseidon,  or  Athene,  the  patrons  of  the  acropolis 
common  to  all  of  them. 

But  neither  the  archaeology  of  Attica,  nor  that  of  its  various  com- 
ponent fractions,  was' much  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancient  epic  poets  of 
Greece.  Theseus  is  noticed  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  having 
carried  off  from  Krete  AriadnO,  the  daughter  of  JMinos — thus  com- 
mencing that  connection  between  the  Kretan  and  Athenian  legends 
■which  we  afterward  tind  so  largely  amplified — and  the  sons  of  Theseus 
take  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  The  chief  collectors  and  narrators  of 
the  Attic  mythes  w^cre  the  prose  logographers,  authors  of  the  many 
compositions  called  Atthides,  or  works  on  Attic  archaeology.  These 
writers — Hellanikus,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  is  the  earliest 
composer  of  an  Atthis  expressly  named,  though  Phcrekydes  also 
touched  upon  the  Attic  fables, — these  writers,  I  say,  interwove  into 
one  chronological  series  the  legends  which  eiiher  greatly  occupied 
their  own  fancy,  or  commanded  the  most  general  reverence  among 
their  countrymen.  In  this  way  the  religious  and  political  legends  of 
Eleusis,  a  tow  n  originally  independent  of  Athens,  but  incorj  orated 
■with  it  before  the  historical  age,  were  worked  into  one  continuous 
sequence  along  with  those  of  the  Erechtheids.  In  this  way,  too, 
Kekrops,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  portion  of  Attica  called  Ke- 
kropia,  came  to  be  placed  in  the  mythical  chronology  at  a  higher 
point  even  than  the  primitive  god  or  hero  Erechtheus. 

Ogyges  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica  1020  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  1796  years  B.C.  In  his  time  happened  the  deluge  of 
Deukalion,  w^hich  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
After  a  long  interval,  Kekrops,  an  indigenous  person,  half  man  and 
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half  serpent,  is  given  to  us  by  Apoilodorus  as  the  first  king  of  the 
country;  he  bestowed  upon  the  land,  which  had  before  been  called 
Aktg,  the  name  of  Kekropia.  In  his  day  there  ensued  a  dispute 
between  Athen6aiid  Poseidon  respecting  the  possession  of  the  acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  whicli  each  of  them  coveted.  First,  Poseidon  struck 
the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  produced  the  well  of  salt  water  which 
existed  in  it,  called  the  ErechthSis:  next  came  Athene,  who  planted 
the  sacred  olive  tree  ever  afterward  seen  and  venerated  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  Erechtheion  called  the  cell  of  Pandrosus.  The  twelve 
gods  decided  the  dispute;  and  Kekrops  having  testified  before  them 
that  Athene  had  rendered  this  inestimable  service,  they  adjudged 
the  spot  to  her  in  preference  to  Poseidon.  Both  the  ancient  olive 
tree  and  the  well  produced  by  Poseidon  were  seen  on  the  acropolis, 
in  the  temple  consecrated  jointly  to  AthSuS  and  Erechtheus, 
throughout  the  historical  ages.  Poseidon,  as  a  mark  of  his  wrath 
for  the  preference  given  to  AtliSnG,  inundated  the  Thriasian  plain 
with  water. 

During  the  reign  of  Kekrops,  Attica  was  laid  waste  by  Karian 
pirates  on  the  coast,  and  by  invasions  of  the  Aonian  inhabitants 
from  Boeotia.  Kekrops  distributed  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into 
twelve  local  sections — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epakria,  Dekeleia, 
Eleusis,  Aphidnn,  Thorikus,  Brauron,  Kytherus,  Sphettus,  Kephi- 
sius,  PhalSrus.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  number  of  inhabitants,  he 
commanded  each  man  to  cast  a  single  stone  into  a  general  heap:  the 
number  of  stones  was  counted,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were 
twenty  thousand. 

Kekrops  married  the  daughter  of  Aktaeus,  who  (according  to  Pau- 
sanias's  version)  had  been  king  of  the  country  before  him,  and  had 
called  it  by  the  name  of  Aktaea.  By  her  he  had  three  daughters, 
Aglaurus,  Ers^,  and  Pandrosus,  and  a  son,  Erj-sichthon, 

Erysichthon  died  without  issue,  and  Kranaus  succeeded  him, — 
another  indigenous  person  and  another  eponymus, — for  the  name 
Kranai  was  an  old  denomination  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica. 
Kranaus  was  dethroned  by  Amphiktyon,  by  some  called  an  indige- 
nous man;  by  others,  a  son  of  Deukalion:  Amphiktyon  in  his  turn 
was  expelled  by  Erichthonius,  son  of  H^phaestos  and  the  Earth, — 
the  same  person  apparently  as  Erechtheus,  but  inserted  by  Apoilo- 
dorus at  this  point  of  the  series.  Erichthonius,  the  pupil  and 
favored  companion  of  AthgnS,  placed  in  the  acropolis  the  original 
Palladium  or  wooden  statue  of  that  goddess,  said  to  have  dropped 
from  heaven:  he  was,  moreover,  the  first  to  ce^eorate  the  festival  of 
the  Panathenaea.  He  married  the  nymph  Pasilhea,  and  had  for  his 
son  and  successor  Pandion.  Erichthonius  was  the  first  person  who 
taught  the  art  of  breaking  in  horses  to  the  yoke,  and  who  drove  a 
chariot  and  four. 

In  the  time  of  PandiSn,  who  succeeded  to  Erichthonius,  Dionysus 
and  D^m^t^r  both  came  into  Attica;  the  latter  was  received  by 
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Keleos  at  Eloiisis.  Pandion  married  the  nymph  ZeuxippS,  and  had 
twin  sons,  Ercchllicus  and  Butes,  and  two  (hmghtcrs,  Vrokuc  and 
Philomela.  The  two  latter  are  the  subjects  of  a  memorable  and  well- 
known  legend.  Pandion  having  received  aid  in  repelling  the  Th6- 
bans  from  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  gave  him  his  daughter  Prokc^in 
marriage,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Itys.  The  bciutiful  Philomela, 
going  to  visit  her  sister,  inspired  the  barbarous  Thracinn  with  an 
irresistible  passion;  he  violated  her  person,  confined  her  in  a  distant 
pastoral  hut,  and  pretended  that  she  was  dead,  cutting  out  her 
tongue  to  prevent  her  from  revealing  the  truth.  After  a  long  inter- 
val, Philomela  found  means  to  inform  her  f^ister  of  the  cruel  deed 
which  had  been  perpetrated;  she  w^ove  into  a  garment  Avords  describ- 
ing her  melancholy  condition,  and  dispatched  it  by  a  ti-usty  messen- 
ger. ProknO,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  anger,  took  advantage 
of  the  free* egress  enjoyed  by  women  during  the  Bacchanalian  fes- 
tival to  go  and  release  her  sister:  the  two  sisters  then  revenged  them- 
selves upon  Tereus  by  killing  the  boy  Itys,  and  servinghim  up  for  his 
father  to  eat;  after  the  meal  had  been  finished,  the  hoi  rid  trutli  was 
revealed  to  him.  TGreus  snatched  a  hatchet  to  put  Prokne  to  death: 
she  fled,  along  with  Philomela,  and  all  the  three  were  changed  into 
birds — Prokn^  became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  nightingale,  and 
TSreus  an  hoopoe.  This  tale,  so  popular  with  the  poets  and  so 
illustrative  of  the  general  character  of  Grecian  legend,  is  not  less 
remarka])le  in  another  point  of  view — that  tlie  great  historian 
Thucydides  seems  to  allude  to  it  as  an  historical  fact,  not,  however, 
directly  mentioning  the  final  metamorphosis. 

After  the  death  of  Pandion,  Erechtheus  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  his  brother  But^s  became  priest  of  Poseidon  Erichthonius;  a 
function  which  his  descendants  ever  afterward  exercised,  the 
Butadcc  or  Eteobutadas.  Erechtheus  seems  to  appear  in  three  char- 
acters in  the  fabulous  histor}'  of  Athens — as  a  god,  Poseidon  Erech- 
theus; as  a  hero,  Erechtheus,  son  of  the  Earth;  and  now,  as  a  king, 
son  of  Pandion, — so  much  did  the  ideas  of  divine  and  human  rule 
become  confounded  and  blended  together  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Greeks  in  reviewing  their  early  times. 

The  daughters  of  Erechtheus  were  not  less  celebrated  in  AthC' 
nian  legend  than  those  of  Pandion.  Prokris,  one  of  them,  is  among 
the  heroines  seen  by  Odysseus  in  Had^s:  she  became  the  wife  of 
Kephalus,  son  of  Deiones,  and  lived  in  the  Attic  deme  of  Thorikus. 

Kreusa,  another  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  seduced  by  Apollo, 
becomes  the  m.other  of  Ion.  whom  she  exposes  immediately  after  his 
birth  in  the  cave  north  of  the  acropolis,  concealing  the  fact  from 
every  one.  Apollo  prevails  upon  Hermes  to  convey  the  new-born 
child  to  Delphi,  w^here  he  is  brought  up  as  a  servant  of  the  temple, 
without  knowing  his  parents.  Kreusa  marries  Xuthus,  son  of 
^olus,  but,  continuing  childless,  she  goes  with  Xuthus  to  the  Del- 
phian oracle  to  inquire  for  a  remedy.     The  god  presents  to  them 
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I6n,  and  desires  them  to  adopt  him  as  their  son:  their  son  Achaeiis 
is  afterward  born  to  them,  and  Ion  and  Achaeus  become  the  eponyms 
of  the  louians  and  Achaeans. 

Oreithyia,  the  third  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  wss  stolen  away  by 
the  i^od  Boreas  while  amusing  herself  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  carried  to  his  residence  in  Thrace.  The  two  sons  of  this  mar- 
riage, ZetOs  and  Kalais,  were  born  with  wings:  they  took  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  and  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  harpies; 
they  were  slain  at  Tt^uos  by  HeraklSs.  Kleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Boreas  and  Oreithyia,  was  married  to  Phineus,  and  had  two  sons, 
Plexippus  and  Pandion;  but  Phineus  afterward  espoused  a  second 
wife,  Idffia,  the  daughter  of  Dardauus,  who,  detesting  the  two  sons 
of  the  former  bed,  accused  tliem  falsely  of  attempting  her  chastity, 
and  persuaded  Phineus  in  his  wratli  to  put  out  tlie  eyes  of  both. 
For  this  cruel  proceeding  he  was  punished  by  the  Argonauts  in  the 
course  of  their  voyage. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Athenians  derived,  or  at  least 
believed  themselves  to  have  derived,  important  benefits  from  this  mar- 
riage of  Boreas  with  the  daughter  of  their  primeval  hero:  one  inesti- 
mable service,  rendered  at  a  juncture  highly  critical  for  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, deserves  to  be  specified.  iVt  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  assembled  at  Chalkis  and  Arte- 
mision  in  Eubcea,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  Persian  force,  so  over- 
whelming in  its  numbers  as  well  by  sea  as  on  land.  The  Persian 
fleet  had  reached  the  coast  of  Magnesia  and  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  Thessaly  without  an}^  material  damage,  wiien  the  Athenians  were 
instructed  by  an  oracle  "to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  son-in-law.'' 
Understanding  the  advice  to  point  to  Boreas,  they  supplicated  his 
aid  and  that  of  Oreithyia  most  earnestly,  as  well  by  prayer  as  by 
sacrifice,  and  the  event  corresponded  to  their  wishes.  A  furious 
north-easterly  wind  immediately  arose,  and  continued  for  three  days 
to  afflict  the  Persian  fleet  as  it  lay  on  an  unprotected  coast:  th« 
number  of  ships  driven  ashore,  both  vessels  of  war  and  of  provision, 
was  immense,  and  the  injury  done  to  the  armament  was  never  thor- 
oughly  repaired.  Such  was  the  powerful  succour  w^hich  the  Atheni- 
ans derived,  at  a  time  of  their  utmost  need,  from  their  son-in-law 
Boreas ;  and  their  gratitude  was  shown  by  consecrating  to  him  a  ne\^ 
temple  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

The  three  remaining  daughters  of  Erechtheus — he  had  six  in  all — 
were  in  Athenian  legend  yet  more  venerated  than  their  sisters,  on 
account  of  having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the 
safety  of  their  country.  Eumolpus  of  Eleusis  was  the  son  of  Posei- 
don and  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  sacred  gens  called  the  Eumol- 
pids,  in  whom  the  principal  functions  appertaining  to  the  mysterious 
rites  of  D^mStSr  at  Eleusis,  were  vested  by  hereditary  privilege.  He 
made  war  upon  Erechtheus  and  the  Athenians,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Tln-acian  allies;    indeed,  it  appears  that  the   legends  of 
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Athens,  originally  foreign  and  unfriendly  to  those  of  Elcusis,  repre- 
sented him  as  having  been  himself  a  Thracian  born  and  an  im^ 
migrant  into  Attica,  Respecting  Eumolpus,  however,  and  his 
parentage,  the  discrepancies  much  exceed  even  the  measure  of 
license  usual  in  the  legendary  genealogies,  and  some  critics,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  sought  to  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
by  the  usual  stratagem  of  supposing  two  or  three  different  persons 
of  the  s^me  name.  Even  Pausanias,  so  familiar  with  this  class  of 
unsworn  witnesses,  complains  of  the  want  of  native  Eleusinian  gen- 
ealogists, and  of  the  extreme  license  of  fiction  in  which  other  authors 
had  indulged. 

In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  the  most  ancient  testimony 
before  us, — composed,  to  all  appearance,  earlier  than  the  comp^ete 
incorporation  of  Eleusis  with  Athens, — Eumolpus  appears  (to  lepeat 
briefly  what  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter)  as  one  of  the 
native  chiefs  or  princes  of  Eleusis,  along  with  Triptolemus,  Diokles, 
Polyxeinus,  and  Dolichus;  Keleos  is  the  king  or  principal  among 
these  chiefs,  the  son  or  lineal  descendant  of  the  eponymous  Eleusis 
himself.  To  these  chiefs,  and  to  the  three  daughters  of  Keleos,  the 
goddess  Demeter  comes  in  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Persephone:  being  hospitably  entertained  by  Keleos  she  reveals  her 
true  character,  commands  that  a  temple  shall  be  built  to  her  at 
Eleusis,  and  prescribes  to  them  the  rites  according  to  which  they  are 
to  worship  her.  Such  seems  to  Ijave  been  the  ancient  story  of  the 
Eleusinians  respecting  their  own  religious  'intiquities:  Keleos,  with 
Metaneira  his  wife,  and  the  other  chiefs  here  mentioned,  were  wor- 
shiped at  Eleusis,  and  from  thence  transferred  to  Athens  as  local 
gods  or  heroes.  Eleusis  became  incorporated  with  Athens,  appar- 
ently not  very  long  before  the  time  oi  Solon;  and  the  Eleusinian 
worship  of  Demeter  was  then  I'eceivcd  into  the  great  religious  solem- 
nities of  the  Athenian  state,  to  which  it  owes  its  remarkable  subse- 
quent extension  and  commanding  influence.  In  the  Atticized  worship 
of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter,  the  Eumolpids  and  the  K^rykes  were  the 
principal  hereditary  functionaries:  Eumolpus,  the  epouym  of  this 
great  family,  came  thus  to  play  the  principal  part  in  the  Athenian 
legendary  version  of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  An  oracle 
had  pronounced  that  Athens  could  only  be  rescued  from  his  attack 
by  the  death  of  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus;  their  generous 
patriotism  consented  to  the  sacrifice,  and  thrir  father  put  them  to 
death.  He  then  went  forth  confidently  to  the  battle,  totally  van- 
quished the  enemj^  and  killed  Eumolpus  with  his  own  hand.  Erech- 
theus was  worshiped  as  a  god,  and  his  daughters  as  goddesses,  at 
Athens.  Their  names  and  their  exalted  devotion  were  cited  along 
with  those  of  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  in  the  public  assembly  of 
Athens,  by  orators  who  sought  to  arouse  the  languid  patriot,  or  to 
denounce  the  cowardly  deserter;  and  the  people  listened  both  to  on© 
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and  the  other  with  analogous  feelings  of  grateful  veneration,  as  welj 
as  with  equally  unsuspecting  faith  in  the  matter  of  fact. 

Though  Erechtheus  gained  the  victory  over  Euniolpus,  yet  the 
story  represents  Poseidon  as  having  put  an  end  to  the  life  and  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  who  was  (it  seems)  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Kekrops  II.,  and  the  latter  again  by  his  son  Pan- 
dion  II., — two  names  unmarked  by  any  incidents,  and  which  appear 
to  be  mere  duplication  of  the  former  Kekrops  and  Pandion,  placed 
there  by  the  geuealogizers  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  what  seemed 
to  them  a  chronological  chasm. 

ApoUodorus  passes  at  once  from  Erechtheus  to  his  son  Kekrops 
II.,  then  to  Pandion  II.,  next  to  the  four  sons  of  the  latter,  ^geus, 
Pallas,  Nisus,  and  Lykus.  But  the  tragedians  here  insert  the  story 
of  Xuthus,  Kreiisa,  and  Ion;  the  latter  being  the  sou  of  Kreiisa 
byxlpollo,  but  given  by  the  god  to  Xuthus,  and  adopted  by  the  latter 
as  his  own.  Ion  becomes  the  successor  of  Erechtheus,  and  his  sous 
(Teleon,  Hoples,  ArgadSs,  and  Aigikores)  become  the  eponyms  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes  of  Athens,  which  subsisted  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  Kleisthenes.  Ion  himself  is  the  epouym  of  the  Ionic  race  both 
in  Asia,  in  Europe,  and  in  the  ^gean  islands:  Dorus  and  Achaus 
are  the  sons  of  Kreiisa  by  Xuthus,  so  that  Ion  is  distinguished  from 
both  of  them  by  being  of  divine  parentage.  According  to  the  story 
given  by  Philochorus,  Ion  rendered  such  essential  service  in  rescuing 
the  Athenians  from  the  attack  of  the  Thracians  under  Eumolpus, 
that  he  was  afterwards  made  king  of  the  country,  and  distributed  all 
the  inhabitants  into  four  tribes  or  castes,  corresponding  to  different 
modes  of  life, — soldiers,  husbandmen,  goatherds,  and  artisans.  And 
it  seems  that  the  legend  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  the  festival 
Boedromia,  originally  important  enough  to  furnish  a  name  to  one  of 
the  Athenian  months,  was  attached  to  the  aid  thus  rendered  by  Ion. 

We  pass  from  Ion  to  persons  of  far  greater  mj'thical  dignity  and 
interest, — JEgeus  and  his  son  Theseus. 

Pandion  had  four  sons,  ^geus,  Nisus,  Lykus,  and  Pallas,  between 
whom  he  divided  his  dominions.  Nisus  received  the  territory  of 
Megaris,  which  had  been  under  the  sway  of  Pandion,  and  there 
founded  the  seaport  of  Nisaea.  Lykus  was  made  king  of  the  eastern 
coast,  but  a  dispute  afterward  ensued,  and  he  quitted  the  country 
altogether,  to  establish  himself  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
among  the  Termilae,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Lykians.  ^geus, 
as  the  eldest  of  the  four,  became  king  of  Athens;  but  Pallas  received 
a  portion  both  of  the  south-western  coast  and  the  interior,  and  he  as 
well  as  his  children  appear  as  frequent  enemies  both  to  ^geus  and 
to  Theseus.  Pallas  is  the  eponym  of  the  d^mePallene,  and  the  stories 
respecting  him  and  his  sons  seem  to  be  connected  with  old  and 
standing  feuds  among  the  different  d^mes  of  Attica,  originally  inde- 
pendent communities.  These  feuds  penetrated  into  the  legend.  They 
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explain  the  story  v.liich  we  find  that  ^geus  and  ThCseus  were  not 
genuine  Erechtheids,  the  former  being  denominated  a  supposititious 
child  to  Pandion. 

^geus  has  little  importance  in  the  mythical  history  except  as  the 
father  of  Theseus:  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  his  name  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  cognomen  of  the  god  Poseidon,  who  was  (as 
we  are  told)  the  real  father  of  this  great  Attic  H^raklGs.  As  I  pre- 
tend only  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  general  territory  of 
Grecian  legend,  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  recount  in  detail  the  chiv- 
alrous career  of  Theseus,  who  is  found  both  in  the  Kalydouian  boar- 
hunt  and  in  the  Argonautic  expedition — his  personal  and  victorious 
encounters  with  the  robbers  Sinnis,  Prokrustes,  Periphetes,  Skiron, 
and  others — his  valuable  service  in  ridding  his  country  of  the  Krom- 
myonian  sow  and  the  Marathonian  bull — his  conquest  of  the  Mino- 
lair  in  Krete.  and  his  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  labyrinth  by 
the  aid  of  Ariadnd,  whom  he  subsequently  carries  off  and  abandons — 
his  many  amorous  adventures,  and  his  expeditions  both  against  the 
Amazons  and  into  the  under-world  along  with  Peirithous. 

Tliucydides  delineates  the  character  of  Theseus  as  a  man  who  com- 
bined sagacity  with  political  power,  and  wiio  conferred  upon  his 
country  the  inestimable  benefit  of  uniting  all  the  separate  and  self- 
governing  demes  of  Attica  into  one  common  political  society.  From 
the  well-earned  reverence  attached  to  the  assertion  of  Thucydides,  it 
lias  been  customary  to  reason  upon  this  assertion  as  historically 
authentic,  and  to  treat  the  romantic  attributes  which  we  find  in  Plu- 
tarch and  Diodorus  as  if  they  were  fiction  superinduced  upon  this 
basis  of  fact.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  is,  in  m}^  judgment,  erroneous. 
The  athletic  and  amorous  knight-errant  is  the  old  version  of  the 
character — the  profound  and  long-sighted  politician  is  a  subsequent 
correction,  introduced  indeed  b5'men  of  superior  mind,  but  destitute 
of  historical  warrant}^  and  arising  out  of  their  desire  to  find  reasons 
of  their  own  for  concurring  in  the  veneration  which  the  general  pub- 
lic paid  more  easily  and  heartily  to  their  national  hero.  Theseus,  in 
the  Il>ad  and  Odyssey,  fights  with  the  Lapithae  against  the  Centaurs: 
Theseus,  in  the  Hesiodic  poems,  is  misguided  by  his  passion  for  the 
beautiful  ^glS,  daughter  of  Panopeus;  and  the  Theseus  described 
in  Plutarch's  biography  is  in  great  part  a  continuation  and  expansion 
of  these  same  or  similar  attributes,  mingled  with  many  local  legends, 
explaining,  like  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  or  the  lost  Aitia  of  Kallimachus, 
the  original  genesis  of  prevalent  religious  and  social  customs.  Plu- 
tarch has  doubtless  greatly  softened  down  and  modified  the  adven- 
tures which  he  found  in  the  Attic  logographers,  as  well  as  in  the 
poetical  epics  called  Thes^is.  For  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  The- 
seus, after  having  emphatically  declared  that  he  is  about  to  transcend 
the  boundary  both  of  the  known  and  the  knowable,  but  that  the 
temptation  of  comparing  the  founder  of  Athens  with  the  founder  of 
Kome  is  irresistible,  he  concludes  with  the  following  remarkable 
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words:  "I  pray  that  this  fabulous  matter  maybe  so  far  obedient 
to  my  endeavors  as  to  receive,  when  purified  by  reason,  the  aspect 
of  history:  in  those  cases  where  it  haughtily  scorns  plausibility  and 
will  admit  no  alliance  with  what  is  probable,  I  shall  beg  for  indul- 
gent hearers,  willing  to  receive  antique  narrative  in  a  mild  spirit." 
We  here  see  that  Plutarch  sat  down,  not  to  recount  the  old  fables  as 
he  found  them,  but  to  purify  them  by  reason  and  to  impart  to  them 
the  aspect  of  history.  We  have  to  thank  him  for  having  retained, 
after  this  purification,  so  much  of  what  is  romantic  and  marvelous; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sources  from  which  he  borrowed  were 
more  romantic  and  marvelous  still.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the 
enlightened  men  of  Athens,  from  the  days  of  Solon  downward,  to 
refine  and  politicize  the  character  of  Theseus:  even  Peisistratus 
expunged  from  one  of  the  Hesiodic  poems  the  line  which  described 
the  violent  passion  of  the  hero  for  the  fair  ^glO:  and  the  tragic  poets 
found  it  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  their  audience  to  exhibit 
him  as  a  dignified  and  liberal  sovereign  rather  than  as  an  adventur- 
ous single-handed  fighter.  But  the  logographers  and  the  Alexan- 
drine poets  remained  more  faithful  to  the  old  fables.  The  story  of 
Hekale,  the  hospitable  old  woman  who  received  and  blessed  Theseus 
when  he  went  against  the  Marathonian  bull,  and  whom  he  found 
dead  when  he  came  back  to  recount  the  news  of  his  success,  was 
treated  by  Kallimachus :  and  Virgil  must  have  had  his  mind  full  of 
the  unrefined  legends  when  he  numbered  this  Attic  H^rakl^s  among 
the  unhappy  sufferers  condemned  to  endless  penance  in  the  under- 
world. 

Two,  however,  among  the  Theseian  fables  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out some  special  notice — the  war  against  the  Amazons,  and  the 
expedition  against  Krete.  The  former  strikingly  illustrates  the 
facility  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  Grecian  legendary  faith ;  the  latter 
embraces  the  story  of  Daedalus  and  Minos,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
among  Grecian  ante-historical  personages. 

The  Amazons,  daughters  of  Ares  and  Harmonia,  are  both  early 
creations,  and  frequent  reproductions,  of  the  ancient  epic — which 
was  indeed,  we  may  generally  remark,  largely  occupied  both  with 
the  exploits  and  sufferings  of  women,  or  heroines,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Grecian  heroes — and  which  recognized  in  Pallas 
Ath§n§  the  finished  type  of  an  irresistible  female  warrior.  A  nation 
of  courageous,  hardy,  and  indefatigable  women,  dwelling  apart  from 
men,  permitting  only  a  short  temporary  intercourse  for  the  purpose 
of  renovating  their  numbers,  and  burning  out  their  right  breast  with 
a  view  of  enabling  themselves  to  draw  the  bow  freely, — this  was  at 
once  a  general  type  stimulating  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  a 
theme  eminently  popular  with  his  hearers.  Nor  was  it  at  all  repug- 
nant to  the  faith  of  the  latter,  who  had  no  recorded  facts  to  guide 
them,  and  no  other  standard  of  credibility  as  to  the  past  except  such 
poetical  narratives  themselves — to  conceive  communities  of  Amazons 
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as  having  actnally  existed  in  anterior  time.  Accordingly,  we  find 
these  warlike  females  constantly  reappearing  in  the  ancient  poems, 
and  universally  accepted  as  past  realities.  In  the  Iliad,  wiien  Priam 
wishes  to  ilhistrate  emphatically  the  most  numerous  host  in  which 
he  ever  found  himself  included,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  assembled  in 
Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saugarius,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  formidable  Amazons.  When  Bellerophon  is  to  be  employed  on 
a  deadl)''  and  perilous  undertaking,  by  those  who  indirectly  wish  to 
procure  his  death,  lie  is  dispatched  against  the  Amazons.  In  the 
^thiopis  of  Arktinus,  describing  the  post-Homeric  war  of  Troy, 
Penthesileia,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  appears  as  the  most  effective 
ally  of  the  besieged  city,  and  as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
Greeks,  succumbing  only  to  the  invincible  might  of  Achilles,  The 
Argonautic  heroes  tind  the  Amazons  on  the  river  Thermodon,  in 
their  expedition  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  To  the 
same  spot  H6rakl6s  goes  to  attack  them,  in  the  performance  of  the 
ninth  labor  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  girdle  of  the  Amazonian  queen  Hippolyte;  andw^e  are 
told  that  they  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  losses  sustained  in  this 
severe  aggression  when  Theseus  also  assaulted  and  defeated  them, 
carrying  off  their  queen  Antiope.  This  injury  they  avenged  by 
invading  Attica, — an  undertaking  (as  Plutarch  justly  observes) 
"  neither  trifling  nor  feminine,"  especially  if,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Hellanikus,  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  on  the 
winter  ice,  l)eginning  their  march  from  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  They  overcame  all  the  resistances  and  ditticulties  of  this 
prodigious  march,  and  penetrated  even  into  Athens  itself;  where  the 
final  battle,  hard-fought  and  at  one  time  doubtful,  by  w^hich  Theseus 
crushed  them,  was  fought — in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Attic  anti- 
quaries confidently  pointed  out  the  exact  position  of  the  two  con- 
tending armies:  the  left  wing  of  the  Amazons  rested  upon  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  commemorative  monument  called  the  Amazoneion; 
the  right  wing  touched  the  Pnyx,  the  place  in  which  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Athenian  democracy  were  afterward  held.  The 
details  and  fluctuations  of  the  combat,  as  well  as  the  final  triumph 
and  consequent  truce,  were  recounted  by  these  authors  with  as  com- 
plete faith  and  as  much  circumstantiality  as  those  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea  by  Herodotus.  The  sepulchral  edifice  called  the  Amazoneion, 
the  tomb  or  pillar  of  AntiopS  near  the  western  gate  of  the  city — the 
spot  called  the  Horkomosion  near  the  temple  of  Theseus — even  the 
hill  of  Areiopagus  itself,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  was  customary 
to  offer  to  the  Amazons  at  the  periodical  festival  of  the  Theseia — 
were  all  so  many  religious  mementos  of  this  victory;  which  was, 
moreover,  a  favorite  subject  of  art  both  with  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter,  at  Athens  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 

No  portion  of  the  ante-historical  epic  appears  to  have  been  more 
deeply  worked  into  the  national  mind  of  Greece  than  this  invasion 
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mnd  defeat  of  the  Amazons.  It  was  not  only  a  constant  theme  of  the 
logographers,  but  was  also  familiarly  appealed  to  by  the  popular 
orators,  along  with  Maxathon  and  Salamis,  among  those  antique 
exploits  of  which  their  fellow-citizens  might  justly  be  proud.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  retrospective  faith  of  Herodotus,  Lysias,  Plato, 
»nd  Isokrates,  And  the  exact  date  of  the  event  was  settled  by  the 
chronologists.  Nor  did  the  Athenians  stand  alone  in  such  a  belief. 
Throughout  many  other  regions  of  Greece,  both  European  and  Asia- 
tic, traditions  and  memorials  of  the  Amazons  were  found.  At 
Megara,  at  Troezen,  in  Laconia  near  Cape  Tsenarus,  at  Chaeroneia  in 
Boeotia,  and  in  more  than  one  part  of  Thessaly,  sepulchers  or  monu- 
ments of  the  Amazons  were  preserved.  The  warlike  women  (it  was 
said),  on  their  way  to  Attica,  had  not  traversed  those  countries  with- 
out leaving  some  evidences  of  their  passage. 

Among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  the  supposed  traces  of  the  Amazons 
were  yet  more  numerous.  Their  proper  territory  was  asserted  to  be 
the  town  and  plain  of  Tbemiskyra,  near  the  Grecian  colony  of 
Amisus,  on  the  river  Thermodon,  a  region  called  after  their  name  by 
Roman  historians  and  geographers.  But  they  were  believed  to  have 
conquered  and  occupied  in  earlier  times  a  much  wider  range  of  ter- 
ritory, extending  even  to  the  coast  of  Ionia  and  ^olis.  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  KymS,  Myrina,  Paphos,  and  Sinope  were  affirmed  to  have 
been  founded  and  denominated  by  them.  Some  authors  placed  them 
in  Libya  or  Ethiopia;  and  when  the  Pontic  Greeks  on  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Euxine  had  become  acquainted  with  the  hardy 
and  daring  character  of  the  Sarmatian  maidens, — who  were  obliged 
to  have  slain  each  an  enemy  in  battle  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  a 
husband,  and  who  artificially  prevented  the  growth  of  the  right 
breast  during  childhood, — they  could  imagine  no  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  accounting  for  such  attributes  than  by  deducing  the  Sar- 
matians  from  a  colony  of  vagrant  Amazons,  expelled  by  the  Grecian 
heroes  from  their  territory  on  the  Thermodon.  Pindar  ascribed  the 
first  establishment  of  the  memorable  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus 
to  the  Amazons.  And  Pausanias  explains  in  part  the  pre-eminence 
which  this  temple  enjoj^ed  over  every  other  in  Greece  by  the  widely 
diffused  renown  of  its  female  founders,  respecting  whom  he  observes 
(with  perfect  truth,  if  we  admit  the  historical  character  of  the  old 
epic)  that  women  possess  an  unparalleled  force  of  resolution  in  re- 
sisting adverse  events,  since  the  Amazons,  after  having  been  first 
roughly  handled  by  H^rakl^s,  and  then  completely  defeated  by 
Theseus,  could  yet  find  courage  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
defense  of  Troy  against  the  Grecian  besiegers. 

It  is  thus  that  in  what  is  called  early  Grecian  history,  as  the  Greeks 
themselves  looked  back  upon  it,  the  Amazons  were  among  the  most 
prominent  and  undisputed  personages.  Nor  will  the  circumstance 
appear  wonderful  if  we  reflect  that  the  belief  in  them  was  first 
established  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian  mind  was  fed  with  nothing 
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else  but  religious  legend  and  epic  poetry,  and  that  the  incidents  of 
tlie  supposed  past,  as  received  from  these  sources,  were  addressed  to 
their  faith  and  feelings,  without  being  required  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  canons  of  credibility  drawn  from  present  experience.  But 
the  time  came  w^hen  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  auda- 
ciously abused  this  ancient  credence.  Among  other  tales  calculated 
to  exalt  tiie  dignity  of  that  monarch,  they  affirmed  that,  after  his  con- 
quest and  subjugation  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  had  been  visited  in 
Hyrcania  by  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who,  admiring  his 
warlike  prowess,  was  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  return  into  her  own 
country  in  a  condition  to  produce  offspring  of  a  breed  so  invincible. 
But  the  Greeks  had  now  been  accustomed  for  a  century  and  a  half 
to  historical  and  philosophical  criticism — and  that  uninquiring  faith, 
which  w^as  readily  accorded  to  the  wonders  of  the  past,  could  no 
longer  be  invoked  for  them  when  tendered  as  present  reality.  For 
the  fable  of  the  Amazons  was  here  reproduced  in  its  naked  simplicity, 
without  being  rationalized  or  painted  over  with  historical  colors. 

Some  literary  men  indeed,  among  whom  were  D^m^trius  of  Skep- 
sis,  and  the  Mitylensean  Theophanes,  the  companion  of  Pompey  in 
his  expeditions,  still  continued  their  belief  both  in  Amazons  present 
and  Amazons  past;  and  when  it  became  notorious  that  at  least  there 
were  none  such  on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon,  these  authors  sup- 
posed them  to  have  migrated  from  their  original  locality,  and  to  have 
settled  in  the  unvisited  regions  north  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Strabo, 
on  the  contrary,  feeling  that  the  grounds  of  disbelief  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  ancient  stories  and  to  the  modern,  rejected  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  But  he  remarks  at  the  same  time,  not  with- 
out some  surprise,  that  it  was  usual  with  most  persons  to  adopt  a 
middle  course, — to  retain  the  Amazons  as  historical  phenomena  of 
the  remote  past,  but  to  disallow  them  as  realities  of  the  present,  and 
to  maintain  that  the  breed  had  died  out.  The  accomplished  intellect 
of  Julius  Caesar  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  them  as  having  once 
conquered  and  held  in  dominion  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  And  the 
compromise  between  early,  traditional,  and  religious  faith  on  the  one 
hand,  and  established  habits  of  critical  research  on  the  other,  adopted 
by  the  historian  Arrian,  deserves  to  be  transcribed  in  his  own  words, 
as  illustrating  strikingly  the  powerful  sway  of  the  old  legends  even 
over  the  most  positive-minded  Greeks:  "  Neither  Aristobulus  nor 
Ptolemy"  he  observes,  "nor  any  other  competent  witness,  has 
recounted  this  (visit  of  the  Amazons  and  their  queen  to  Alexander): 
nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  race  of  the  Amazons  was  preserved 
down  to  that  time,  nor  have  they  been  noticed  either  by  any  one  before 
Alexander,  or  by  Xenophon,  though  he  mentions  both  the  Phasians 
and  the  Kolchians,  and  the  other  barbarous  nations  which  the 
Greeks  saw  both  before  and  after  their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  in  which 
marches  they  must  have  met  with  the  Amazons,  if  the  latter  had  been 
Btill    in    existence.      Yet  it  is  incredible  to   me  that  this  race  of 
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women,  celebrated  as  they  have  been  by  authors  so  many  and  so 
commanding,  should  never  have  existed  at  all.  The  story  tells  of 
Herakl(5s,  that  he  set  out  from  Greece  and  brought  back  with  him 
the  girdle  of  their  queen  HippolytS;  also  of  Theseus  and  the 
Athenians,  that  they  were  the  first  who  defeated  in  battle  and 
repelled  these  women  in  their  invasion  of  Europe ;  and  the  com- 
bat of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  has  been  painted  by  Mikon, 
not  less  than  that  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Persians.  More- 
over, Herodotus  has  spoken  in  many  places  of  these  women ;  and 
those  Athenian  orators  who  have  pronounced  panegyrics  on  the 
citizens  slain  in  battle,  have  dwelt  upon  the  victory  over  the  Ama- 
zons as  among  the  most  memorable  of  Athenian  exploits.  If  the 
satrap  of  Media  sent  any  equestrian  women  at  all  to  Alexander,  I 
think  that  they  must  have  come  from  some  of  the  neighboring  bar- 
barous tribes,  practiced  in  riding  and  equipped  in  the  costume  gen- 
erally called  Amazonian." 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  evidence  of  the  indelible  force 
with  which  these  ancient  legends  were  worked  into  the  national 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  Greeks  than  these  remarks  of  a  judicious 
historian  upon  the  fable  of  the  Amazons.  Probably,  if  any  plausible 
mode  of  rationalizing  it,  and  of  transforming  it  into  a  quasi-political 
event,  had  been  offered  to  Arrian,  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  adopt  such  a  middle  term,  and  would  have  rested  comfortably  in 
the  supposition  that  he  believed  the  legend  in  its  true  meaning,  while 
his  less  inquiring  countrymen  were  imposed  upon  by  the  exaggera- 
tions of  poets.  But  as  the  story  was  presented  to  him  plain  and 
unvarnished,  either  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  his  feelings  as  a 
patriot  and  a  religious  man  prevented  him  from  applying  to  the  past 
such  tests  of  credibility  as  his  untrammeled  reason  acknowledged  to 
be  paramount  in  regard  to  the  present.  When  we  see,  moreover,  how 
much  his  belief  was  strengthened,  and  all  tendency  to  skepticism 
shut  out,  by  the  familiarity  of  his  eye  and  memory  with  sculptured 
or  painted  Amazons — we  may  calculate  the  irresistible  force  of  this 
sensible  demonstration  on  the  convictions  of  the  unlettered  public, 
at  once  more  deeply  retentive  of  passive  impressions,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  countervailing  habit  of  rational  investigation  into  evi- 
dence. Had  the  march  of  an  army  of  warlike  women,  from  the 
Thermodon  or  the  Tauais  into  the  heart  of  Attica,  been  recounted  to 
Arrian  as  an  incident  belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
he  would  have  rejected  it  no  less  emphatically  than  Strabo;  but  cast 
back  as  it  was  into  an  undefined  past,  it  took  rank  among  the  hal- 
lowed traditions  of  divine  or  heroic  antiquity, — gratifying  to  extol 
by  rhetoric,  but  repulsive  to  scrutinize  in  argument. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

KRStAN   legends. — MINOS   AND   HIS   FAMILY. 

To  UNDERSTAND  the  adventures  of  Theseus  in  KrGte,  it  will  be  nec- 
•ssary  to  toucli  briefly  upon  31in6s  and  the  Kretan  heroic  genealogy. 

Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  according  to  Homer,  are  sons  of  Zeus, 
by  Europg,  daughter  of  the  widely-celebrated  Phanix,  born  in  Krete. 
Minos  is  the  fatlier  of  Deukalion,  whose  son  Idomeneus,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M^rioues,  conducts  the  Kretan  troops  to  the  host  of  Aga- 
memnon before  Troy.  Minos  is  ruler  of  Knossus,  and  familiar  com- 
panion of  the  great  Zeus.  He  is  spoken  of  as  holding  guardianship 
in  Krete — not  necessarily  meaning  the  whole  of  the  island:  he  \i 
farther  decorated  with  a  golden  scepter,  and  constituted  judge  ovel 
the  dead  in  the  under-world  to  settle  their  disputes,  in  which  func- 
tion Odysseus  finds  him — this,  however,  by  a  passage  of  comparatively 
late  interpolation  into  the  Odyssey.  He  also  had  a  daughter  named 
AriadnS,  for  whom  the  artist  Daedalus  fabricated  in  the  town  ot 
Knossus  the  representation  of  a  complicated  dance,  and  who  was 
ultimately  carried  off  by  Theseus:  she  died  in  the  island  of  Dia, 
deserted  by  Theseus  and  betrayed  by  Dionysos  to  the  fatal  wrath  of 
Artemis.  Rhadamanthus  seems  to  approach  to  Minos  both  in  judi- 
cial functions  and  posthumous  dignity.  He  is  conveyed  expressly  to 
Euboea,  by  the  semi-divine  sea-carriers,  the  Pha^acians,  to  inspect  the 
gigantic  corpse  of  the  earth-born  Tityus — the  longest  voyage  they 
ever  undertook.  He  is,  moreover,  after  death  promoted  to  an  abode 
of  undisturbed  bliss  in  the  Elysian  plain  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth. 

According  to  poets  later  than  Homer,  Europe  is  brought  over  by 
Zeus  from  Phoenicia  to  Krete,  where  she  bears  to  him  three  sons, 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarp^don.  The  latter  leaves  KrSte  and 
settles  in  Lykia,  the  population  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
other  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  is  connected  by  various  mythical  gen- 
ealogies with  Kr^te,  though  the  Sarpedon  of  the  Iliad  has  no  con- 
nection with  Krete,  and  is  not  the  son  of  Europe.  SarpMon,  having 
become  king  of  Lykia,  was  favored  by  his  father,  Zeus,  with  per- 
mission to  live  for  three  generations.  At  the  same  time  the  youthful 
Miletus,  a  favorite  of  Sarpedon,  quitted  Krete,  and  established  the 
city  which  bore  his  name  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rhadamanthus 
became  sovereign  of  and  law-giver  among  the  islands  in  the  ^gean: 
he  subsequently  went  to  Boeotia,  w^here  he  married  the  widowed 
Alkmgn^,  mother  of  HSrakl^s. 

Europe  finds  in  Krete  a  king  Ast^rius,  who  marries  her  and  adopts 
her  children  by  Zeus;  this  Asterius  is  the  son  of  Kr^s,  the  eponym 
of  the  island,  or  (according  to  another  genealogy  by  which  it  was 
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attempted  to  be  made  out  that  Minos  was  of  Dorian  race)  he  was  a 
son  of  the  daughter  of  Kres  by  Tektamus,  the  son  of  Dorus,  who  had 
migrated  into  the  island  from  Greece. 

Minos  married  Pasiphae,  daughter  of  the  god  Helios  and  Perseis, 
by  whom  he  liad  Katreus,  Deukalion,  Glaukus,  Androgeos, — names 
marked  in  the  legendary  narrative, — together  with  several  daughters, 
among  whom  were  Ariadn^  and  Phaedra.  He  oifended  Poseidon  by 
neglecting  to  fulfill  a  solemnly  made  vow,  and  the  displeased  god 
afflicted  his  wife  Pasiphae  with  a  monstrous  passion  for  a  bull.  The 
great  artist  Dasdalus,  son  of  Eupalamus,  a  fugitive  from  Athens, 
became  the  confidant  of  this  amour,  from  which  sprang  the  Minotaur, 
a  creature  half-man  and  half-bull.  This  Minotaur  was  imprisoned 
by  Minos  in  the  labyrinth,  an  inextricable  inclosure  constructed  by 
Daedalus  for  that  express  purpose  by  order  of  Minos. 

Minos  acquired  great  nautical  power,  and  expelled  the  Karian 
inhabitants  from  many  of  the  islands  of  the  -^gean, which  he  placed 
under  the  government  of  his  sons  on  the  footing  of  tributaries.  He 
undertook  several  expeditions  against  various  places  on  the  coast — 
one  against  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  king  of  Megara,  who  had 
among  the  hair  of  his  head  one  peculiar  lock  of  a  purple  color:  an 
oracle  had  pronounced  that  his  life  and  reign  would  never  be  in 
danger  so  long  as  he  preserved  this  precious  lock.  The  city  would 
have  remained  inexpugnable,  if  Skylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  had 
not  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Minos.  While  her  father  was 
asleep  she  cut  off  the  lock  on  which  his  safety  hung,  so  that  the 
Krctan  king  soon  became  victorious.  Instead  of  performing  his 
promise  to  carry  Skylla  away  with  him  to  Kr^te,  he  cast  her  from 
the  stern  of  his  vessel  into  the  sea:  both  Skylla  and  Nisus  were 
changed  into  birds. 

Androgeos,  son  of  Minos,  having  displayed  such  rare  qualities  as 
to  vanquish  all  his  competitors  at  the  Pauathenaic  festival  in  Athens, 
was  sent  by  ^geus,  the  Athenian  king,  to  contend  against  the  bull  of 
Marathon, — an  enterprise  in  which  he  perished,  and  Minos  made 
war  upon  Athens  to  avenge  his  death.  He  was  for  a  long  time  una- 
ble to  take  the  city:  at  length  he  prayed  to  his  father,  Zeus,  to  aid 
him  in  obtaining  redress  from  the  Athenians,  and  Zeus  sent  upon 
them  pestilence  and  famine.  In  vain  did  they  endeavor  to  avert 
these  calamities  by  offering  up  as  propitiatory  sacrifices  the  four 
daughters  of  Hyakinthus.  Their  sufferings  still  continued  and  the 
oracle  directed  them  to  submit  to  any  terms  which  Minos  might 
exact.  He  required  that  they  should  send  to  Kr§te  a  tribute  of  seven 
youths  and  seven  maidens,  periodically,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Mino- 
taur,— offered  to  him  in  a  labyrinth  constructed  by  Daedalus,  includ- 
ing countless  different  passages,  out  of  which  no  person  could 
escape. 

Every  ninth  year  this  offering  was  to  be  dispatched.  The  more 
common  story  was  that  the  youths  and  maidens  thus  destined  to 
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destruction  were  selected  by  lot;  but  the  logographer  Hellanikui 
said  that  Minos  came  to  Athens  and  chose  them  himself.  The  third 
period  for  dispatching  tlie  victims  had  arrived,  and  Athens  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  affliction,  when  ThOseus  determined  to  devote 
nimself  as  one  of  them,  and  either  to  terminate  the  sanguinary 
tribute  or  to  perish.  He  prayed  to  Poseidon  for  help,  while  the 
Delphian  god  assured  him  that  Aphrodite  would  sustain  and  extri- 
cate him.  On  arriving  at  Knossus  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  cap- 
tivate the  affections  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  who  supplied 
him  with  a  sword  and  a  clue  of  thread.  With  the  former  he  contrived 
to  kill  the  Minotaur;  the  latter  served  to  guide  his  footsteps  in  escap 
ing  from  the  labyrinth.  Having  accomplished  this  triumph,  he  left 
KrGte  with  his  ship  and  companions  unhurt,  carrying  off  AriadnS, 
w^hom,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  on  the  island  of  Naxos.  On 
his  way  home  to  Athens,  he  stopped  at  Delos,  where  he  offered  a 
grateful  sacrifice  to  Apollo  for  his  escape,  and  danced,  along  with 
the  young  men  and  maidens  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Mino- 
taur, a  dance  called  the  Geranus,  imitated  from  the  twists  and  con- 
volutions of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  It  had  been  concerted  with  his 
father  ^geus  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  against  the 
Minotaur,  he  should  on  his  return  hoist  white  sails  in  his  ship  in 
place  of  the  black  canvas  which  she  habitually  carried  when  em- 
ployed on  this  mournful  embassy.  But  Theseus  forgot  to  make  the 
change  of  sails;  so  that  ^geus,  seeing  the  ship  return  with  her 
equipment  of  mourning  unaltered,  was  impressed  with  the  sorrowful 
conviction  that  his  son  had  jjerished,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 
The  ship  which  made  this  voyage  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians 
with  careful  solicitude,  being  constantly  repaired  with  new  timbers, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Phalerian  Demetrius:  every  year  she  was 
Bent  from  Athens  to  Delos  with  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  specially 
nominated  envoys.  The  priest  of  Apollo  decked  her  stern  with 
garlands  before  she  quitted  the  port,  and  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  until  her  return  the  city  was  understood  to  abstain  from  all 
acts  carrying  with  them  public  impurity,  so  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  put  to  death  any  person  even  under  formal  sentence  by  the  dikas- 
tery.  This  accidental  circumstance  becomes  especially  memorable 
from  its  having  postponed  for  thirty  days  the  death  of  the  lamented 
SokratSs. 

The  legend  respecting  Theseus,  and  his  heroic  rescue  of  the  seven 
noble  youths  and  maidens  from  tlie  jaws  of  the  Minotaur,  was  thus 
both  commemorated  and  certified  to  the  Athenian  public  by  the 
annual  holy  ceremony  and  by  the  unquestioned  identity  of  the  vessel 
employed  in  it.  There  were,  indeed,  many  varieties  in  the  mode  of 
narrating  the  incident;  and  some  of  the  Attic  logographers  tried  to 
rationalize  the  fable  by  transforming  the  Minotaur  into  a  general  or 
a  powerful  athlete,  named  Taurus,  whom  Theseus  vanquished  in 
Kr^te.    But  this  altered  version  never  overbore  the  old  fanciful 
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character  of  the  tale  as  maintained  by  the  poets.  A  great  number 
of  other  religious  ceremonies  and  customs,  as  well  as  several  chapels 
or  sacred  inclosures  in  honor  of  different  heroes,  were  connected 
with  different  acts  and  special  ordinances  of  Theseus.  To  every 
Athenian  who  took  part  in  the  festivals  of  the  Oschophoria,  the  Pyan- 
epsia,  or  the  Kybernesia,  the  name  of  this  great  hero  was  familiar; 
while  the  motives  for  offering  to  him  solemn  w^orship  at  his  own 
special  festival  of  the  Thesia  became  evident  and  impressive. 

The  same  Athenian  legends  whicli  ennobled  and  decorated  the 
character  of  Theseus  painted  in  repulsive  colors  the  attributes  of 
Minos;  and  the  traits  of  the  old  Homeric  comrade  of  Zeus  were 
buried  under  those  of  the  conqueror  and  oppressor  of  Athens.  His 
history,  like  that  of  the  other  legendary  personages  of  Greece,  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  a  string  of  family  romances  and  tragedies. 
His  son  Katreus,  father  of  A(3rop^,  wife  of  Atreus,  was  apprised  by 
an  oracle  that  he  would  perish  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren: he  accordingly  sent  them  out  of  the  island,  and  Althaemen^s, 
his  son,  established  himself  in  Rhodes.  Katreus  having  become  old, 
and  fancying  that  he  had  outlived  the  warning  of  the  oracle,  went 
over  to  Rhodes  to  see  Althiemenes.  In  an  accidental  dispute  whicli 
arose  between  his  attendants  and  the  islanders,  Althaemenes  inadver- 
tently took  part  and  slew  his  father  without  knowing  him.  Glaukus, 
the  youngest  son  of  Minos,  pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  into  a  reservoir  of 
honey  and  w^as  drowned.  No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him, 
and  his  father  was  inconsolable;  at  length  the  Argeian  Polyeidus, 
a  prophet  wonderfully  endowed  by  the  gods,  both  discovered  the 
boy  and  restored  him  to  life,  to  the  exceeding  joy  of  Minos. 

The  latter  at  last  found  his  death  in  an  eager  attempt  to  overtake 
and  punish  Daedalus.  This  great  artist,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Attic  gens  or  deme  called  the  Daedalidae,  and  the  descendant  of 
Erechtheus  through  Motion,  had  been  tried  at  the  tribunal  of  Areiop- 
agus  and  banished  for  killing  his  nephew  Talos,  whose  rapidly  im- 
proving skill  excited  his  envy.  He  took  refuge  in  Krete,  where  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  Minos,  and  w\as  employed  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  in  constructing  the  labyrinth;  subsequently, 
however,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  i^Iinos,  and  was  confined  as 
a  close  prisoner  within  the  inextricable  windings  of  his  own  edifice. 
His  unrivaled  skill  and  resource,  however,  did  not  forsake  him.  He 
manufactured  wings  both  for  himself  and  for  his  son  Ikarus,  with 
which  they  flew  over  the  sea.  The  father  arrived  safely  in  Sicily  at 
Kamikus,  the  residence  of  the  Sikanian  king  Kokalus;  but  the  son, 
disdaining  paternal  example  and  admonition,  flew  so  high  that  his 
wings  were  melted  by  the  sun  and  he  fell  into  the  sea,  which  from 
him  was  called  the  Ikarian  sea. 

Daedalus  remained  for  some  time  in  Sicily,  leaving  in  various 
parts  of  the  islana  many  prodigious  evidences  of  mechanical  and 
architectural  skill.     At  length  Minos,  bent  upon  regaining  posses- 
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sion  of  his  person,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Kokalus  with  a 
numerous  fleet  and  army.  Kokalus,  affecting  readiness  to  deliver 
up  the  fugitive,  and  receiving  Minos  with  apparent  friendship, 
ordered  a  bath  to  be  prepared  for  him  by  his  three  daughters,  who, 
eager  to  protect  Daedalus  at  any  price,  drowned  the  KrStan  king  in 
the  bath  with  hot  water.  Many  of  the  KrStans  who  had  accom- 
panied him  remained  in  Sicily  and  founded  the  town  of  Minoa, 
which  they  denominated  after  hira.  But  not  long  afterward  Zeus 
instigated  all  the  inliabitants  of  Krete  (except  the  towns  of  Policlina 
and  Praesu-s)  to  undertake  with  one  accord  an  expedition  against 
Kamikus  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  Minos.  They 
besieged  Kamikus  in  vain  for  five  years,  until  at  last  famine  com- 
pelled them  to  return.  On  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  a  terrible  storm  deslroyed  their  fleet  and  obliged 
them  to  settle  permanently  in  the  country:  they  founded  Hyria  with 
other  cities,  and  became  Messapian  lapygians.  Other  settlers,  for 
the  most  part  Greeks,  immigrated  into  Krgte  to  the  spots  which  this 
movement  had  left  vacant.  In  the  second  generation  after  Minos  oc- 
curred the  Trojan  war.  The  departed  Minos  was  exceedingly  offended 
with  the  KrStans  for  co-operating  in  avenging  the  injury  toMenelaus, 
since  the  Greeks  generally  had  lent  no  aid  to  the  Kretans  in  their 
expedition  against  the  town  of  Kamikus.  He  sent  upon  Kr^te, 
after  the  return  of  Idomeneus  from  Troy,  such  terrible  visitations  of 
famine  and  pestilence  that  the  population  again  died  out  or  expatri- 
ated, and  was  again  renovated  by  fresh  immigrations.  The  intoler- 
able suffering  thus  brought  upon  the  Kretans  by  the  anger  of  Minos, 
for  having  co-operated  in  the  general  Grecian  aid  to  Menelaus,  was 
urged  by  them  to  the  Greeks  as  the  reason  why  they  could  take  no 
part  in  resisting  .the  invasion  of  Xerxes;  and  it  is  even  pretended 
that  they  were  advised  and  encouraged  to  adopt  this  ground  of 
excuse  by  the  Delphian  oracle. 

Such  is  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers,  with  his  legendary 
and  romantic  attributes:  the  familiar  comrade  of  the  great  Zeus, — 
the  judge  among  the  dead  in  HadSs, — the  husband  of  Pasiphag, 
daughter  of  the  god  Helios, — the  father  of  the  goddess  Ariadn^,  as 
well  as  of  Androgeos,  who  perishes  and  is  worshiped  at  Athens, 
and  of  the  boy  Glaukus,  who  is  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  a 
prophet, — the  person  beloved  by  Skylla,  and  the  amorous  pursuer 
of  the  nymph  or  goddess  Britomartis, — the  proprietor  of  the  Laby- 
rinth and  of  the  ]\Iin6taur,  and  the  exactor  of  a  periodical  tribute  of 
youths  and  maidens  from  Athens  as  food  for  this  monster, — lastly, 
the  follower  of  the  fugitive  artist  Daedalus  to  Kamikus,  and  the 
victim  of  the  three  ill-disposed  daugiiters  of  Kokalus  in  a  bath. 
With  this  strongly  marked  portrait,  the  ]\Iin6s  of  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle  has  scarcely  anything  in  common  except  the  name.  He 
is  the  first  to  acquire  Thalassokraty,  or  command  of  the  -^gean 
sea:  he  expels  the  Karian  inhabitants  from  the  Cyclades  islands, 
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and  sends  thither  fresh  colonists  under  his  own  sons;  he  puts 
down  piracy,  in  order  that  he  may  receive  his  tribute  regularly; 
lastly,  he  attempts  to  conquer  Sicily,  but  fails  in  the  enterprise  and 
perishes.  Here  we  have  conjectures,  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire  in  the  historical  times,  substituted  in 
place  of  the  fabulous  incidents,  and  attached  to  the  name  of  Minos. 

In  the  fable  a  tribute  of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens  is  paid 
to  him  periodically  by  the  Athenians;  in  the  historicized  narrative 
this  character  of  a  tribute-collector  is  preserved,  but  the  tribute  is 
money  collected  from  dependent  islands;  and  Aristotle  points  out  to 
us  how  conveniently  Krete  is  situated  to  exercise  empire  over  the 
jEgean.  The  expedition  against  Kamikus,  instead  of  being  directed 
to  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  Daedalus,  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  great  thalassokrat  to  conquer  Sicily.  Herodotus  gives  us  gener- 
ally the  same  view  of  the  character  of  Minos  as  a  great  maritime 
king,  but  his  notice  of  the  expedition  against  Kamikus  includes  the 
mention  of  Daedalus  as  the  intended  object  of  it.  Ephorus,  while  he 
described  Minos  as  a  commanding  and  comprehensive  lawgiver 
imposing  his  commands  under  the  sanction  of  Zeus,  represented  him 
as  tlie  imitator  of  an  earlier  lawgiver  named  Rhadamanthus,  and  also 
as  an  immigrant  into  Krete  from  the  ^olic  Mount  Ida,  along  with 
the  priests  or  sacred  companions  of  Zeus  called  the  Idsei  Dactyli. 
Aristotle,  too,  points  him  out  as  the  author  of  the  Syssitia,  or  public 
meals  common  in  Krete  as  w^ell  as  at  Sparta, — other  divergences  iu 
a  new  direction  from  the  spirit  of  the  old  fables. 

The  contradictory  attributes  ascribed  to  Minos,  together  with  the 
perplexities  experienced  by  those  w^ho  wished  to  introduce  a  regular 
chronological  arrangement  into  these  legendary  events,  have  led  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  to  the  supposition  of  two  kings  named 
Minos,  one  the  grandson  of  the  other, — Minos  I.,  the  son  of  Zeus, 
lawgiver  and  judge, — Minos  II.,  the  thalassokrat, — a  gratuitous  con- 
jecture, which,  without  solving  the  problem  required,  only  adds  one 
to  the  numerous  artifices  employed  for  imparting  the  semblance  of 
history  to  the  disparate  matter  of  legend.  The  Kretans  were  at  all 
times,  from  Homer  dow^nward,  expert  and  practiced  seamen.  But 
that  they  were  ever  united  under  one  government,  or  ever  exercised 
maritime  dominion  in  the^gean,  is  a  factw^hich  we  are  neither  able 
to  affirm  nor  to  deny.  The  Odyssey,  in  so  far  as  it  justifies  any 
inference  at  all,  points  against  sucli  a  supposition,  since  it  recog- 
nizes a  great  diversity  both  of  inhabitants  and  of  languages  in  the 
island,  and  designates  Minos  as  king  specially  of  Knossus:  it  refutes 
still  more  positively  the  idea  that  Minos  put  down  piracy,  which  the 
Homeric  Kretans  as  well  as  others  continue  to  practice  without 
scruple. 

Herodotus,  though  he  in  some  places  speaks  of  Minos  as  a  person 
historically  cognizable,  yet  in  one  passage  severs  him  pointedly  from 
the  generation  of  man.     The  Samian  despot  "  Polykrat^s, "  he  tells 
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us,  "was  the  first  person  who  aspired  to  nautical  dominion,  excepting 
Minos  of  Knossus,  and  others  before  him  (if  any  such  there  ever 
were)  who  may  have  ruled  the  sea;  but  Polykrates  is  the  first  of  tliat 
which  is  called  the  generation  of  man  who  aspired  with  much  chance 
of  success  to  govern  Ionia  and  tlie  islands  of  the  ^gean."  Kere  we 
find  it  manifestly  intimated  that  Minos  did  not  belong  to  the  genera- 
tion of  man,  and  the  tale  given  by  the  historian  respecting  the  tre- 
mendous calamities  which  the  wrath  of  the  departed  Minos  inflicted 
on  Krete  confirms  the  impression.  The  king  of  Knossus  is  a  god  or  a 
hero,  but  not  a  man ;  he  belongs  to  legend,  not  to  history.  He  is  the  son 
as  well  as  the  familiar  companion  of  Zeus;  he  marries  the  daughter  of 
Helios,  and  Ariadne  is  numbered  among  his  offspring.  To  this 
superhuman  person  are  ascribed  the  oldest  and  most  revered  institu 
tions  of  the  island,  religious  and  political,  together  with  a  period  of 
supposed  ante-historical  dominion.  That  there  is  much  of  KrStan 
religious  ideas  and  practice  embodied  in  the  fables  concerning  Minos 
can  hardly  be  doubted;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  tale  of  the  youths 
and  maidens  sent  from  Athens  may  be  based  in  some  expiatory 
offerings  rendered  to  a  Krelan  divinity.  The  orgiastic  worship  of 
Zeus,  solemnized  by  the  armed  priests  with  impassioned  motions  and 
violent  excitement,  was  of  ancient  date  in  that  island,  as  well  as  the 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  both  at  Delphi  and  at  Delos. 
To  analyze  the  fables  and  to  elicit  from  them  any  trustworthy  par- 
ticular facts,  appears  lo  me  a  fruitless  attempt.  The  religious  recol- 
lections, the  romantic  invention,  and  the  items  of  matter  of  fact,  if 
any  such  there  be,  must  forever  remain  indissolubly  amalgamated 
as  the  poet  originally  blended  them,  for  the  amusement  or  edification 
of  his  auditors.  Hoeckh,  in  his  instructive  and  learned  collections 
of  facts  respecting  ancient  Krete,  construes  the  mythical  genealogy 
of  Minos  to  denote  a  combination  of  the  orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus, 
indigenous  among  the  Eteokretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  im- 
ported from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe,  Pasiphse, 
and  Ariadne.  This  is  specious  as  a  conjecture,  but  I  do  not  venture 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  greater  confidence. 

From  the  connection  of  religious  worship  and  legendary  tales  be- 
tween Krete  and  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor, — the  Troad,  the  coast 
of  Miletus  and  Lykia,  especially  between  Mount  Ida  in  Kr^te  and 
Mount  Ida  in  JSolis, — it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  an  ethnographical 
kindred  or  relationship  between  the  inhabitants  anterior  to  the  period 
of  Hellenic  occupation.  The  tales  of  Kr^tan  settlement  at  Minoa  and 
Engyon,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Sicily,  and  in  lapygia,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  conduct  us  to  a  similar  presumption,  though  the 
want  of  evidence  forbids  our  tracing  it  farther.  In  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus, the  Eteokretes,  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  island,  were 
confined  to  Polichna  and  Praesus;  but  in  earlier  times,  prior  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  Hellenes,  they  had  occupied  t^e  larger  portion, 
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if  not  the  whole  of  the  island.  Minos  was  originally  their  hero,  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  the  immigrant  Hellenes, — at  least  Herodotus 
considers  him  as  barbarian,  not  Hellenic. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION. 

The  ship  Argo  was  the  theme  of  many  songs  during  the  oldest 
periods  of  the  Grecian  epic,  even  earlier  than  the  Odyssey.  The 
king  ^etSs,  from  whom  she  is  departing,  the  hero  Jason,  who  com- 
mands her,  and  the  goddess  Here,  who  watches  over  him,  enabling 
the  Argo  to  traverse  distances  and  to  escape  dangers  which  no  ship 
had  ever  before  encountered,  are  all  cfrcumstances  briefly  glanced  at 
by  Odysseus  in  his  narrative  to  Alkinous.  Moreover,  Eun^us,  the 
son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  governs  Lemnos  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  Agamemnon,  and  carries  on  a  friendly  traffic  with  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  purchasing  from  them  their  Trojan  prisoners. 

The  legend  of  Halus  in  Achaia  Phthiotis,  respecting  the  religious 
solemnities  connected  with  the  family  of  Athamas  and  Phryxus 
(related  in  a  previous  chapter),  is  also  interwoven  with  the  voyage  of 
the  Argonauts;  and  both  the  legend  and  the  solemnities  seem  evidently 
of  great  antiquity.  We  know,  further,  that  the  adventures  of  the 
Argo  were  narrated  not  only  by  Hesiod  and  in  the  Hesiodic  poems, 
but  also  by  Eumelus  and  the  author  of  the  Naupaktian  verses — by 
the  latter  seemingly  at  considerable  length.  But  these  poems  are 
unfortunately  lost,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  determining  what  the 
original  story  was;  for  the  narrative,  as  we  have  it,  borrowed  from 
later  sources,  is  enlarged  by  local  tales  from  the  subsequent  Greek 
colonies — Kyzikus,  Herakleia,  Sinope,  and  others. 

Jason,  commanded  by  Pelias  to  depart  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece 
belonging  to  the  speaking  ram  which  had  carried  away  Phryxus  and 
Hells,  was  encouraged  by  the  oracle  to  invite  the  noblest  youth  of 
Greece  to  his  aid,  and  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
obeyed  the  call.  Herakles,  Theseus.  Telamon  and  Peleus,  Kastor 
and  Pollux,  Idas,  and  Lynkeus — Zetes  and  Kalai's,  the  winged 
son  of  Boreas — Meleager,  Amphiaraus,  Kepheus,  Laertes,  Autol- 
ykus,  Menoetius,  Aktor,  Erginus,  Euphemus,  Ankaeus,  Poeas, 
Periklymenus,  Augeas,  Eurytus,  Admetus,  Akastus,  Kaeneus,  Eury- 
alus,  Peneleos  and  Leitus,  Askalaphus  and  lalmenus,  were  among 
them.  Argus,  the  son  of  Phryxus,  directed  by  the  promptings  of 
Athens,  built  the  ship,  inserting  in  the  prow  a  piece  of  timber,  from 
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the  celebrated  oak  of  Dodona,  which  was  endued  with  the  faculty 
of  speech:  Tiphys  was  the  sleersuiau,  Idmon  (the  son  of  Apollo)  and 
Mopsus  accompanied  them  as  prophets,  while  Orpheus  came  to 
amuse  their  weariness,  and  reconcile  their  quarrels,  with  his  harp. 

First,  they  touched  at  the  island  of  Lemuos,  in  which  at  that  time 
there  were  no  men;  for  the  women,  infuriated  by  jealous  and  ill- 
treatment,  had  put  to  death  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers. 
The  Argonauts,  after  some  difficulty,  were  received  with  friendship, 
and  even  admitted  into  the  greatest  intimacy.  They  stayed  some 
months,  and  the  subsequent  population  of  the  island  was  the  fruit  of 
their  visit.  Hypsipyle,  the  queen  of  the  island,  bore  to  Jason  two  sons. 

They  then  proceeded  onw^ard  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  up  the 
Hellespont,  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis  inhabited  by  the 
Doliones  and  their  king  Kyzikus.  Here  they  were  kindly  entertained, 
but  after  their  departure  were  driven  back  to  the  same  spot  by  a 
storm;  and,  as  they  lauded  in  the  dark,  the  inhabitants  did  not  krtow 
them.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  the  chief,  Kyzikus,  was  killed 
by  Jason;  whereby  much  grief  was  occasioned  as  soon  as  the  real 
facts  became  known.  After  Kyzikus  had  been  interred  with  every 
demonstration  of  mourning  and  solemnity,  the  Argonaute  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mysia.  In  this  part  of  the  voyage,  they  left 
HSrakles  behind.  For  Hylas,  his  favorite  youthful  companion,  had 
been  stolen  away  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain,  and  H^rakles,  wa»- 
dering  about  in  search  of  him,  neglected  to  return.  At  last  he  sor- 
rowfully retired,  exacting  hostages  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Kius  that  they  would  persist  in  the  search. 

They  next  stopped  in  the  country  of  the  Bebrykians,  where  the  box- 
ing contest  took  place  between  the  king,  Amykus,  and  the  Argonaut 
Pollux:  they  then  proceeded  onward  to  Bithynia,  the  residence  of  the 
blind  prophet  Phineus.  His  blindness  had  been  inflicted  by  Poseidon 
as  a  punishment  for  having  communicated  to  Phryxus  the  way  to 
Kolchis.  The  choice  had  been  allowed  to  him  between  death  and 
blindness,  and  he  had  preferred  the  latter.  He  was  also  tormented 
by  the  harpies,  winged  monsters  wiio  came  down  from  the  clouds 
whenever  his  table  was  set,  snatched  the  food  from  his  lips  and 
imparted  to  it  a  foul  and  unapproachable  odor.  In  the  midst  of  this 
misery  he  hailed  the  Argonauts  as  his  deliverers — his  prophetic 
powers  having  enabled  him  to  foresee  their  coming.  The  meal  being 
prepared  for  him,  the  harpies  approached  as  usual,  but  Zetes  and 
Kalais,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  drove  them  away  and  pursued 
them.  They  put  forth  all  their  speed,  and  prayed  to  Zeus  to  be 
enabled  to  overtake  the  monsters;  when  Hermes  appeared  and 
directed  them  to  desist,  the  harpies  being  forbidden  further  to 
molest  Phineus,  and  retiring  again  to  their  native  cavern  in  Kr^te. 

Phineus,  grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  to  him  by  the  Argonauts, 
forewarned  them  of  the  dangers  of  their  voyage  and  of  the  precau- 
tions necessary  for  their  safety;  and  through  his  suggestions  they 
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were  enabled  to  pass  through  the  terrific  rocks  called  Sympl6gades. 
These  were  two  rocks  which  alternately  opened  and  shut,  with  a 
swift  and  violent  collision,  so  that  it  was  difficult  even  for  a  bird  to 
fly  through  during  the  short  interval.  When  the  Argo  arrived  at  the 
dangerous  spot,  Euphemus  let  loose  a  dove,  which  flew  through  and 
just  escaped  with  tlie  loss  of  a  few  feathers  of  her  tail.  This  was  a 
signal  to  the  Argonauts,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Pliineus,  that 
they  might  attempt  the  passage  with  confidence.  Accordingly,  they 
rowed  with  all  their  might,  and  passed  safely  through :  the  closing 
rocks,  held  for  a  moment  asunder  by  the  pow^erful  arms  of 
Ath^ng,  just  crushed  the  ornaments  at  the  stern  of  their  vessel.  It 
had  been  decreed  by  the  gods  that,  so  soon  as  any  ship  once  got 
through,  the  passage  should  forever  afterward  be  safe  and  easy  to 
all.  The  rocks  became  fixed  in  their  separate  places,  and  never  again 
closed. 

After  again  halting  on  the  coast  of  the  Mariandynians,  where  their 
steersman  Tipliys  died,  as  well  as  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
and  after  picking  up  the  sons  of  Phryxus,  who  had  been  cast  away 
by  Poseidon  in  their  attempt  to  return  from  Kolchis  to  Greece,  they 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  river  Phasis  and  the  residence  of  ^St^s.  In 
passing  by  Mount  Caucasus,  they  saw  the  eagle  which  gnawed  the 
liver  of  Prometheus  nailed  to  the  rock,  and  heard  the  groans  of  the 
sufferer  himself.  The  sons  of  Phryxus  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
their  mother  Chalkiop^.  Application  w^as  made  to  M^tes  that  he 
would  grant  to  the  Argonauts,  heroes  of  divine  parentage  and  sent 
forth  by  the  mandate  of  the  gods,  possession  of  the  golden  fleece: 
their  aid  in  return  was  proffered  to  him  against  any  or  all  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  king  was  wroth,  and  peremptorily  refused,  except 
upon  conditions  which  seemed  impracticable.  H^phsestoshad  given 
him  two  ferocious  and  untamable  bulls,  with  brazen  feet,  which 
breathed  tire  from  their  nostrils:  Jason  was  invited,  as  a  proof  both 
of  his  illustrious  descent  and  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  his  voy- 
age, to  harness  these  animals  to  the  yoke,  so  as  to  plow  a  large 
field  and  sow  it  with  dragon's  teeth.  Perilous  as  the  condition  was, 
each  one  of  the  heroes  volunteered  to  make  the  attempt.  Idmon 
especially  encouraged  Jason  to  undertake  it,  and  the  goddesses  Herg 
and  Aphrodite  made  straight  the  w^ay  for  him.  Medea,  the  daughter 
of  ^et^s  and  Eidyia,  having  seen  the  youthful  hero  in  his  interview 
with  her  father,  had  conceived  toward  him  a  passion  which  disposed 
her  to  employ  every  means  for  his  salvation  and  success.  She  had 
received  from  Hekate  pre-eminent  magical  powers,  and  she  prepared 
for  Jason  the  powerful  Prometheian  unguent,  extracted  from  a  herb 
which  had  growm  where  the  blood  of  Prometheus  dropped.  The 
body  of  Jason  having  been  thus  pre-medicated,  became  invulnerable 
either  by  fire  or  by  warlike  weapons.  He  undertook  the  enterprise, 
yoked  the  bulls  without  suffering  injury,  and  plow^ed  the  field: 
when  he  had  sown  the  dragon's  teeth,  armed  men  sprung  out  of  the 
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furrows.  But  he  had  been  forewarned  by  M6dea  to  cast  a  vast  rock 
into  the  midst  of  them,  upon  which  they  began  to  fight  with  each 
other,  so  that  he  was  easily  enabled  to  subdue  them  all. 

The  task  prescribed  had  thus  been  triumphautl}'  performed.  Yet 
^6tes  not  ouly  refused  to  hand  over  the  golden  fleece,  but  even 
took  measures  for  secretly  destroying  the  Argonauts  and  burning 
their  vessel.  He  designed  to  murder  them  during  the  night  after  a 
festal  banquet;  but  Aphrodit6,  watchful  for  the  safety  of  Jason, 
inspired  the  Kolchian  king  at  the  critical  moment  with  an  irresistible 
inclination  for  his  nuptial  bed.  While  he  slept,  the  wise  Idmon 
counseled  the  Argonauts  to  make  their  escape,  and  Medea  agreed  to 
accompany  them.  She  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  magic  potion  the  dragon 
who  guarded  the  golden  fleece,  placed  that  much-desired  prize  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  accompanied  Jason  with  his  companions  in 
their  flight,  carrying  along  with  her  the  J'oung  Apsyrtus,  her 
brother. 

^etes,  profoundly  exasperated  at  the  flight  of  the  Argonauts  with 
his  daughter,  assembled  his  forces  forthwith,  and  put  to  sea  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  So  energetic  were  his  efforts  that  he  shortly  overtook 
the  retreating  vessel,  when  the  Argonauts  again  owed  their  safety  to 
the  stratagem  of  Medea.  She  killed  her  brother  Apsyrtus,  cut  his  body 
in  pieces  and  strewed  the  limbs  round  about  in  the  sea.  JEetSs  on  reach- 
ing the  spot  found  these  sorrowful  traces  of  his  murdered  son ;  but 
while  he  tarried  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments,  and  bestow  upon 
the  body  an  honorable  interment,  the  Argonauts  escaped.  The  spot 
on  which  the  unfortunate  Apsyrtus  was  cut  up  received  the  name  of 
Tomi.  This  fratricide  of  M^dea,  however,  so  deeply  provoked  the 
indignation  of  Zeus  that  he  condemned  the  Argo  and  her  crew  to  a 
trying  voyage,  full  of  hardship  and  privation,  before  she  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  home.  The  returning  heroes  traversed  an  immeasur- 
able length  both  of  sea  and  of  river :  first  up  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
ocean  which  flows  round  then  earth — the  following  the  course  of  that 
circumfluous  stream  until  its  junction  with  the  Nile,  they  came  down 
the  Nile  into  Egypt,  from  whence  they  carried  the  Argo  on  their 
shoulders  by  a  fatiguing  land-journey  to  the  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya. 
Here  they  were  rescued  from  the  extremity  of  want  and  exhaustion 
by  the  kindness  of  the  local  god  Triton,  who  treated  them  hospit- 
ably, and  even  presented  to  Euph^mus  a  clod  of  earth  as  a  sym- 
bolical promise  that  his  descendants  should  one  day  found  a  city  on 
the  Libyan  shore.  The  promise  was  amply  redeemed  by  the  flourish- 
ing and  powerful  city  of  KyrgnS,  whose  princes,  the  Battiads,  boasted 
themselves  as  lineal  descendants  of  Euph^mus. 

Refreshed  by  the  hospitality  of  Triton,  the  Argonauts  found  them- 
selves again  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their  way  home- 
ward. But  before  they  arrived  at  lolkos  they  visited  Circe,  at  the 
island  of  ^aea,  where  M^dea  was  purified  for  the  murder  of  Apsyrtus: 
thoy  also  stopped  at  Korkyra,  then  called  Drepan6,  where  Alkinous 
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received  and  protected  them.  The  cave  in  that  island  where  the 
marriage  of  M6dea  with  Juson  was  consummated  was  still  shown  in 
the  time  of  the  historian  Tinia^us,  as  well  as  the  altars  to  Apollo 
which  she  had  erected,  and  the  rites  and  sacrifices  which  she  had 
first  instituted.  After  leaving  Korkyra,  the  Argo  was  overtaken  by 
a  perilous  storm  near  the  island  of  Tliera.  The  heroes  were  saved 
from  imminent  peril  by  the  supernatural  aid  of  Apollo,  who,  shoot- 
ing from  his  golden  bow  an  arrow  which  pierced  the  waves  like  a 
track  of  light,  caused  a  new  island  suddenly  to  spring  up  in  their 
track  and  present  to  them  a  port  of  refuge.  The  island  was  called 
AnaphS;  and  the  grateful  Argonauts  established  upon  it  an  altar 
and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  Apollo  ^gletes,  which  were  ever  after- 
ward continued,  and  traced  back  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  originat- 
ing adventure. 

On  approaching  the  coast  of  Kr^te,  the  Argonauts  were  prevented 
from  landing  by  Talos,  a  man  of  brass,  fabricated  by  H^phaestos, 
and  presented  by  him  to  Minos  for  the  protection  of  the  island.  This 
vigilant  sentinel  hurled  against  the  approaching  vessel  fragments  of 
rock,  and  menaced  the  heroes  with  destruction.  But  MMea  deceived 
him  by  a  stratagem  and  killed  him;  detecting  and  assailing  the  one 
vulnerable  point  in  his  body.  The  Argonauts  were  thus  enabled  to 
]and  and  refresh  themselves.  They  next  proceeded  onward  to 
^gina,  where,  however,  they  again  experienced  resistance  before 
they  could  obtain  water — then  along  the  coast  of  Euboea  and  Lokris 
back  to  lolkos  in  the  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the  place  from  whence  they 
had  started.  The  proceedings  of  Pelias  during  their  absence, 
and  the  signal  revenge  taken  upon  him  by  M^dea  after  their  return, 
have  already  been  narrated  in  a  preceding  section.  The  ship  Argo 
herself,  in  which  the  chosen  heroes  of  Greece  had  performed  so  long 
a  voyage  and  braved  so  many  dangers,  was  consecrated  by  Jason  to 
Poseidon  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  According  to  another  account, 
she  was  translated  to  the  stars  by  Ath6n6,  and  became  a  con- 
stellation. 

Traces  of  the  presence  of  the  Argonauts  were  found  not  only  in 
the  regions  which  lay  between  lolkos  and  Kolchis,  but  also  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Grecian  world — distributed  more  or  less  over 
all  the  spots  visited  by  Grecian  mariners  or  settled  by  Grecian  colon- 
ists, and  scarcely  less  numerous  than  the  wanderings  of  the  dis- 
persed Greeks  and  Trojans  after  the  capture  of  Troy.  The  number 
of  Jasonia,  or  temples  for  the  heroic  worship  of  Jason,  was  very 
great  from  Abd^ra  in  Thrace,  eastward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  to  Armenia  and  Media.  The  Argonauts  had  left  their 
anchoring-stone  on  the  coast  of  Bebrykia,  near  Kyzikus,  and  there  it 
was  preserved  during  the  historical  ages  in  the  temple  of  the  Jason ian 
Athen^.  They  had  founded  the  great  temple  of  the  Idaean  mother 
on  the  mountain  Dindymon,  near  Kyzikus,  and  the  Hieron  of  Zeus 
Urios  on  the  Asiatic  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  near  which 
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was  also  the  harbor  of  Phryxus.  Idmon,  the  prophet  of  the  expe- 
dition, who  was  believed  to  have  died  of  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar  on 
the  Mariandynian  coast,  was  worshiped  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pon- 
tic Herakleia  with  great  solemnity  as  their  Ileros  Poliuchus,  and  that, 
too,  by  the  special  direction  of  the  Delphian  god.  Autolykus,  another 
companion  of  Jason,  was  worshiped  as  (Ekist  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sinope.  Moreover,  the  historians  of  Herakleia  pointed  out  a  temple 
of  Hekate  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Paphlagonia,  first  erected 
by  MSdea;  and  the  important  town  of  Pantikapaeon,  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  ascribed  its  first  settlement  to 
a  son  of  ^etes.  When  the  returning  10,000  Greeks  sailed  along  the 
coast,  called  the  Jasonian  shore,  from  Sinope  to  Herakleia,  they  were 
told  that  the  grandson  of  ^etes  was  reigning  king  of  the  territory 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  the  anchoring-places  where  the  Argo 
had  stopped  were  specially  pointed  out  to  them.  In  the  lofty 
regions  of  the  Moschi,  near  Kolchis,  stood  the  temple  of  Lcukothea, 
founded  by  Phryxus,  which  remained  both  rich  and  respected  down 
10  the  times  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  and  where  it  was  an  inviolable 
rule  not  to  offer  up  a  ram.  The  town  of  Dioskurias,  north  of  the 
river  Phasis,  was  believed  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of 
Kastor  and  Pollux  in  the  Argo,  and  to  have  received  from  them  its 
appellation.  Even  the  interior  of  Media  and  Armenia  was  full  of 
memorials  of  Jason  and  Mcidea,  and  their  son  Medus,  or  of  Armenus, 
the  son  of  Jason,  from  whom  the  Greeks  deduced  not  only  the  name 
and  foundation  of  the  Medes  and  Armenians,  but  also  the  great 
operation  of  cutting  a  channel  through  the  mountains  for  the  eflflux 
of  the  river  Araxes,  which  they  compared  to  that  of  the  Peneius  in 
Thessaly.  And  the  Roman  general  Pompey,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  Mithridates,  made  long  marches 
through  Kolchis  into  the  regions  of  Caucasus,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  contemplating  the  spots  which  had  been  ennobled  by  the 
exploits  of  the  Argonauts,  the  Dioskuri,  and  HSraklSs. 

In  the  west,  memorials  either  of  the  Argonauts  or  of  the  pursuing 
Eolchians  were  pointed  out  in  Korkyra,  in  Krete,  in  Epirus  near 
the  Akrokeraunian  mountains,  in  the  islands  called  Apsyrtides  near 
tiie  Illyrian  coast,  at  the  bay  of  Caieta,  as  w^ell  as  at  Poseidonia  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  island  of  ^thalia  or  Elba,  and  in 
Libya. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  widely  diffused  among  the  ancient  tales  of 
Greece.  Since  so  many  able  men  have  treated  it  as  an  undisputed 
reality,  and  even  made  it  the  pivot  of  systematic  chronological  cal- 
culations, I  may  here  repeat  the  opinion  long  ago  expressed  by 
Heyne,  and  even  indicated  by  Burmann,  that  the  process  of  dissect- 
ing the  story  in  search  of  a  basis  of  fact  is  one  altogether  fruitless. 
Not  only  are  we  unable  to  assign  the  date,  or  identify  the  crew,  or 
decipher  the  log-book  of  the  Argo,  but  we  have  no  means  of  settling 
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even  the  preliminary  question,  whether  the  voyage  be  matter  of  fact 
badly  reported,  or  legend  from  the  beginning.  The  widely  distant 
spots  in  which  the  monuments  of  the  voyage  were  shown,  no  less  than 
the  incidents  of  the  voyage  itself,  suggest  no  other  parentage  than 
epical  fancy.  The  supernatural  and  the  romantic  not  only  constitute 
an  inseparable  portion  of  the  narrative,  but  even  embrace  all  the 
prominent  and  characteristic  features;  if  they  do  not  comprise  the 
whole,  and  if  there  be  intermingled  along  with.them  any  sprinkling  of 
historical  or  geographical  fact — a  question  to  us  indeterminable — there 
is  at  least  no  solvent  by  which  it  can  be  disengaged,  and  no  test  by 
which  it  can  be  recognized.  Wherever  the  Grecian  mariner  sailed  he 
carried  his  religious  and  patriotic  mythes  along  with  him.  His  fancy 
and  his  faith  were  alike  full  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jason,  Odys- 
seus, Perseus,  HeraklSs,  Dionysus,  Triptolemus,  or  lo;  it  was  pleasing 
to  him  in  success,  and  consoling  to  him  in  difficulty,  to  believe  that 
their  journeys  had  brought  them  over  the  ground  which  he  was  him- 
self traversing.  There  was  no  tale  amid  the  wide  range  of  the 
Grecian  epic  more  calculated  to  be  popular  with  the  seaman  than  the 
history  of  the  primeval  ship  Argo  and  her  distinguished  crew,  com- 
prising heroes  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  especially  the  Tyndarids 
Kastor  and  Pollux,  the  heavenly  protectors  invoked  during  storm 
and  peril.  He  localized  the  legend  anevr  wherever  he  w^ent,  often 
with  some  fresh  circumstances  suggested  either  by  his  own  adven- 
tures or  by  the  scene  before  him.  He  took  a  sort  of  religious  pos- 
session of  the  spot,  connecting  it  by  a  bond  of  faith  with  his  native 
land,  and  erecting  in  it  a  temple  or  an  altar  with  appropriate  com- 
memorative solemnities.  The  Jasonium  thus  established,  and  indeed 
every  visible  object  called  after  the  name  of  the  hero,  not  only  served 
to  keep  alive  the  legend  of  the  Argo  in  the  minds  of  future  comers 
or  inhabitants,  but  was  accepted  as  an  obvious  and  satisfactory  proof 
that  this  marvelous  vessel  had  actually  touched  there  in  her  voyage. 

The  epic  poets,  building  both  on  the  general  love  of  fabulous  inci- 
dent and  on  the  easy  faith  of  the  people,  dealt  with  distant  and 
unknown  space  in  the  same  manner  as  with  past  and  unrecorded 
time.  They  created  a  mythical  geography  for  the  former  and  a 
mythical  history  for  the  latter.  But  there  was  this  material  differ- 
ence between  the  two:  that  while  the  unrecorded  time  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  verification,  the  unknown  space  gradually  became  trod- 
den and  examined.  In  proportion  as  authentic  local  knowledge  was 
enlarged,  it  became  necessary  to  modify  the  geography  or  shift  the 
scene  of  action  of  the  old  mythes;  and  this  perplexing  problem  was 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  ablest  historians  and  geographers  of 
antiquity — for  it  was  painful  to  them  to  abandon  any  portion  of  the 
old  epic,  as  if  it  were  destitute  of  an  ascertainable  basis  of  truth. 

Many  of  these  fabulous  localities  are  to  be  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  the  other  Greek  poets  and  logographers, — Er3'theia,  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  garden  of  Phosbus,  to  which  Boreas 
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transported  the  Attic  maiden  Oreithyia,  the  delicious  country  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  the  Elysian  plain,  the  lloating  island  of  -^olus, 
Thrinakia,  the  country  of  tlie  Ethiopians,  the  Lcestrygones,  the 
Kyklopes,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Sirens,  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
Gordons,  etc.  These  are  j^laces  which  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Pindar  respecting  tlie  Hyperboreans)  you  cannot  approach  either  by 
8ea  or  by  land:  the  wings  of  the  poet  alone  can  carry  you  thither. 
They  were  not  introduced  into  the  Greek  mind  by  incorrect  geo- 
graphical reports,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  their  origin  in  the  legend, 
and  passed  from  thence  into  the  realities  of  geography,  which  they 
contributed  mucii  to  pervert  and  confuse.  For  the  navigator  or  emi- 
grant, starting  with  an  unsuspicious  faith  in  their  real  existence, 
looked  out  for  them  in  his  distant  voyages,  and  constantly  fancied 
that  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  their 
exact  situation.  The  most  contradictory  accounts,  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  often  given  respecting  the.  latitude  and  longitude 
of  such  fanciful  spots,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  general 
belief  in  their  real  existence. 

In  the  present  advanced  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  the 
story  of  that  man  who,  after  reading  Gulliver's  Travels,  went  to  look 
in  his  map  for  Lilliput,  appears  an  absurdity.  But  those  who  fixei 
the  exact  locality  of  the  floating  island  of  ^olus  or  the  rocks  of  the 
Sirens  did  much  the  same;  and,  with  their  ignorance  of  geography 
and  imperfect  appreciation  of  historical  evidence,  the  error  was 
hardly  to  be  avoided.  The  ancient  belief  which  fixed  the  Sirens  on 
the  islands  of  Sirenusse  off  the  coast  of  Naples:  the  Kyklopes,  Ery- 
theia,  and  the  Laestrygones  in  Sicily;  the  Lotophagi  on  the  island  of 
Meninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  the  Phseakians  at  Korkyra;  and  the 
goddess  CircS  at  the  promontory  of  Circeium, — took  its  rise  at  a  time 
when  these  regions  were  first  Hellenized  and  comparatively  little 
visited.  Once  embodied  in  the  local  legends  and  attested  by  visible 
monuments  and  ceremonies,  it  continued  for  a  long  time  unassailed; 
and  Thucydides  seems  to  adopt  it  in  reference  to  Korkyra  and  Sicily 
before  the  Hellenic  colonization,  as  matter  of  fact  generally  unques- 
tionable, though  little  avouched  as  to  details.  But  when  geographi- 
cal knowledge  became  extended,  and  the  criticism  upon  the  ancient 
epic  was  more  or  less  systematized  by  the  literary  men  of  Alexandria 
and  Pergamus,  it  appeared  to  many  of  them  impossible  that  Odysseus 
could  have  seen  so  many  wonders  or  undergone  such  monstrous 
dangers  within  limits  so  narrow,  and  in  the  familiar  track  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Tiber.  The  scene  of  his  weather-driven  course  was 
then  shifted  further  westward.  Many  convincing  evidences  were 
discovered,  especially  l)y  Asklepiades  of  Myrlea.  of  his  having  visited 
various  places  in  Iberia:  several  critics  imagined  that  he  had  wan- 
dered about  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  outside  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  they  recognized  a  section  of  Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of  Mauri- 
tania, over  and  above  those  who  dwelt  on  the  island  of  M6ninx.     On 
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the  other  hand,  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus  treated  the  places 
visited  by  Odysseus  as  altogether  unreal,  for  which  skepticism  they 
incurred  much  reproach. 

The  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia, — the  residence  of  the  three-headed 
Gery6n  with  his  magnificent  herd  of  oxen,  under  the  custody  of  the 
two-headed  dog  Orthrus,  described  by  Hesiod,  like  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  as  extra-terrestrial,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  circumfluous 
ocean, — this  island  was  supposed,  by  the  interpreters  of  Stesichorus 
the  poet,  to  be  named  by  him  off  the  south-western  region  of  Spain 
called  TartGssus,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gad^s.  But  the 
historian  Hekataeus,  in  his  anxiety  to  historicize  the  old  fable,  took 
upon  himself  to  remove  Erytheia  from  Spain  nearer  home  to  Epirus. 
He  thought  it  incredible  that  HSrakles  should  have  traversed  Europe 
from  east  to  \vest  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cattle  of  Geryon 
to  Eurystheus  at  Mykt^uae,  and  he  pronounced  Geryon  to  have  been 
a  king  of  Epirus,  near  the  gulf  of  Ambrakia.  The  oxen  reared  in 
that  neighborhood  were  proverbially  magnificent,  and  to  get  them 
even  from  thence  and  bring  them  to  Mykenae  (he  contended)  was  no 
inconsiderable  task.  Arrian,  who  cites  this  passage  from  Hekataeus, 
concurs  in  the  same  view, — an  illustration  of  the  license  with  which 
ancient  authors  fitted  on  their  fabulous  geographical  names  to  the 
real  earth,  and  brought  down  the  ethereal  matter  of  legend  to  the 
lower  atmosphere  of  history. 

Both  the  track  and  the  terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage  appear 
in  the  most  ancient  epic  as  little  within  the  conditions  of  reality  as 
the  speaking  timbers  or  the  semi-divine  crew  of  the  vessel.  In  the 
Odyssey,  ^et§s  and  Circ6  (Hesiod  names  Medea  also)  are  brother  and 
sister,  offspring  of  Helios.  The^nean  island,  adjoining  the  circum- 
fluous ocean,  "where  the  house  and  dancing-ground  of  Eos  are  sit- 
uated, and  where  Helios  rises,"  is  both  the  residence  of  Circe  and  of 
JE§tes,  inasmuch  as  Odysseus,  in  returning  from  the  former,  follows 
the  same  course  as  the  Argo  had  previously  taken  in  returning  from 
the  latter.  Even  in  the  conception  of  Mimnermus,  about  600  B.C., 
^a  still  retained  its  fabulous  attributes  in  conjunction  with  the 
ocean  and  Helios,  without  having  been  yet  identified  with  any  known 
portion  of  the  solid  earth;  and  it  was  justly  remarked  by  D^metriua 
of  SkSpsis  in  antiquity  (though  Strabo  vainly  tries  to  refute  him) 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Mimnermus  designates  Kolchis  either  as  the 
residence  of  JESt^s  or  as  the  terminus  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 
Hesiod  carried  the  returning  Argonauts  through  the  river  Phasis  into 
the  ocean.  But  some  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Eumelus  were  the 
fiist  which  mentioned  ^^t^s  and  Kolchis,  and  interwove  both  of 
them  into  the  Corinthian  mythical  genealogy.  These  poems  seem  to 
have  been  composed  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Sinop§,  and  to 
the  commencement  of  Grecian  settlement  on  theBorysthen^s,  between 
the  years  600  and  500  B.C.  The  Greek  mariners  who  explored 
and  colonized  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  found  at  the  extrem- 
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ity  of  their  voyage  the  river  Phasis  and  its  barbarous  inhabitants: 
it  was  the  easternmost  point  which  Grecian  navigation  (previous  to 
tlie  time  of  Alexander  the  Great)  ever  attained,  and  it  w  as  within  sight 
of  the  impassable  barrier  of  Caucasus.  They  believed,  not  unnatur- 
ally, that  they  had  here  found  "  the  house  of  Eos  (the  morning)  and 
the  rising-place  of  the  sod,"  and  that  the  river  Phasis,  if  they  could 
follow  it  to  its  unknown  beginning,  would  conduct  them  to  the 
circumfluous  ocean.  They  gave  to  the  spot  the  name  of  ^sl,  and  the 
fabulous  and  real  title  gradually  became  associated  together  into  one 
compound  appellation, — the  Kolchian  ^a,  or^Ea  of  Kolchis.  While 
Kolchis  was  thus  entered  on  the  map  as  a  fit  representative  for  the 
Homeric  "  house  of  the  morning,"  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian 
Bosphonis  attracted  to  itself  the  poetical  fancy  of  the  Symplegades, 
or  colliding  rocks,  through  which  the  heaven-protected  Argo  had 
been  the  first  to  pass.  The  powerful  Greek  cities  of  Kyzikus,  HCrak- 
leia,  and  SinopS,  each  fertile  in  local  legends,  still  farther  contributed 
to  give  this  direction  to  the  voyage;  so  that  in  the  time  of  Hekatgeus 
it  had  become  the  established  belief  that  the  Argo  had  started  from 
lolkos  and  gone  to  Kolchis. 

^etes  thus  received  his  home  from  the  legendary  faith  and  fancy 
of  the  eastern  Greek  navigators:  his  sister  Circ6,  originally  his 
fellow-resident,  was  localized  by  the  western.  The  Hesiodic  and 
other  poems,  giving  expression  to  the  imaginative  impulses  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuma;  and  other  early  Grecian  settlers  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  had  referred  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  to  the  western  or 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  had  planted  the  Cyclopes,  the  Laestrigones,  the 
floating  island  of  ^olus,  the  Lotophagi,  the  Phseacians,  etc.,  about 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Libya,  and  Korkyra.  In  this  way  the  ^£Ean 
island — the  residence  of  Circ^,  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus,  from  whence  he  passes  only  to  the  ocean  and  into 
Hades — came  to  be  placed  in  the  far  west,  while  the  uEa  of  ^^t^s 
was  in  the  far  east — not  unlike  our  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
Homeric  brother  and  sister  "were  separated  and  sent  to  opposite 
extremities  of  the  Grecian  terrestrial  horizon. 

The  track  from  lolkos  to  Kolchis,  however,  though  plausible  as 
far  as  it  went,  did  not  realize  all  the  conditions  of  the  genuine  fabu- 
lous voyage:  it  did  not  explain  the  evidences  of  the  visit  of  these 
maritime  heroes  which  w^ere  to  be  found  in  Libya,  in  Kr^te,  in  Ana- 
phg,  in  Korkyra,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf,  in  Italy,  and  in  JEthalia.  It 
became  necessary  to  devise  another  route  for  them  in  their  return, 
and  the  Hesiodic  narrative  was  (as  I  have  before  observed),  that  they 
came  back  by  the  circumfluous  ocean:  first  going  up  the  river  Phasis 
into  the  circumfluous  ocean;  then  following  that  deep  and  gentle 
stream  until  they  entered  the  Nile,  and  came  down  its  course  to  the 
coast  of  Libya.  This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  belief  of  Hekataeus. 
But  presently  several  Greeks  (and  Herodotus  among  them)  began  to 
discard  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous  ocean-stream,  which  had  pervaded 
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their  old  geographical  and  astronomical  fables,  and  which  explained 
the  supposed  easy  communication  between  one  extremity  of  the  earth 
and  another.  Another  idea  was  then  started  for  tlie  returning  voyage 
of  tlie  Argonauts.  It  was  supposed  that  the  river  Ister,  or  Danube, 
flowing  from  the  Rhipoean  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  Europe, 
divided  itself  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  fell  into  the  Euxine 
sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tiie  Argonauts,  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  jE^t^s,  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  tlie  irregular  course  homeward,  and  had  gone  f  lom 
the  Euxine  sea  up  the  Ister;  then  passing  down  the  other  branch  of 
that  river,  they  had  entered  into  the  Adriatic,  the  Kolchian  pursuers 
following  them.  Such  is  the  story  given  by  Apollonius  Rhodiug 
from  Timagetus,  and  accepted  even  by  so  able  a  geographer  as  Era- 
tosthenes— who  preceded  him  by  one  generation,  and  who,  though 
skeptical  in  regard  to  the  localities  visited  by  Odysseus,  seems  to 
have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 
Other  historians  again,  among  whom  was  Timseus,  though  they  con- 
sidered the  ocean  as  an  outer  sea,  and  no  longer  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  the  old  Homeric  ocean-stream,  yet  imagined  a  story  for  the 
return-voyage  of  the  Argonauts  somewhat  resembling  the  old  tale  of 
Hesiod  and  Hekataeus.  They  alleged  that  the  Argo,  after  entering 
into  the  Paulus  Mteotis,  had  followed  the  upward  course  of  the  river 
Tanais;  that  she  had  then  been  carried  overland  and  lancbed  in 
a  river  which  had  its  mouth  in  the  ocean  or  great  outer  sea.  When 
in  the  ocean,  she  had  coasted  along  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
until  she  reached  Gades  and  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  she  entered 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  visited  the  many  places  specified 
in  the  fable.  Of  this  long  voyage,  in  the  outer  sea  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe,  many  traces  were  affirmed  to  exist  along  the  coast  of 
the  ocean.  There  was  again  a  third  version,  according  to  which  the 
Argonauts  came  back  as  they  went,  through  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
and  the  Hellespont.  In  this  way  geographical  plausibility  was  indeed 
maintained,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  fabulous  matter  was  thrown 
overboard. 

Such  were  the  various  attempts  made  to  reconcile  the  Argonautic 
legend  with  enlarged  geographical  knowledge  and  improved  historical 
criticism.  The  problem  remained  unsolved,  but  the  faith  in  the 
legend  did  not  the  less  continue.  It  was  a  faith  originally  generated 
at  a  time  when  the  unassisted  narrative  of  the  inspired  poet  sufficed 
for  the  conviction  of  his  hearers;  it  consecrated  one  among  the  cap- 
ital exploits  of  that  heroic  and  superhuman  race  whom  the  Greek 
was  accustomed  at  once  to  look  back  upon  as  his  ancestors  and  to 
worship  conjointly  with  his  gods:  it  lay  too  deep  in  his  mind  either 
to  require  historical  evidence  for  his  support,  or  to  be  overthrown  by 
geographical  difficulties  as  they  were  then  appreciated.  Supposed 
traces  of  the  past  event,  either  preserved  in  the  names  of  places,  or 
embodied  in  standing  religious  customs  with  their  explanatory  com- 
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ments,  served  as  sufficient  authentication  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious 
inquirer.  And  even  men  trained  in  a  more  severe  school  of  criticism 
contented  themselves  with  eliminating  the  palpable  contradictions 
and  softening  down  the  supernatural  and  romantic  events,  so  as  to 
produce  an  Argonautic  expedition  of  their  own  invention  as  the  true 
and  accredited  history.  Strabo,  though  he  can  neither  overlook  nor 
explain  the  geographical  impossibilities  of  the  narrative,  supposes 
himself  to  have  discovered  the  basis  of  actual  fact,  which  the  original 
poets  had  embellished  or  exaggerated.  The  golden  fleece  was  typical 
of  the  great  wealth  of  Kolchis,  arising  from  gold-dust  washed  down 
by  the  rivers;  and  the  voyage  of  Jason  was  in  reality  an  expedition 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  with  which  he  plundered  this 
wealthy  country  and  made  extensive  conquests  in  the  interior. 
Strabo  has  nowhere  laid  down  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
exact  measure  and  direction  of  Jason'a  march,  but  he  must  have 
regarded  it  as  very  long,  since  he  classes  Jason  with  Dionysus  and 
HeraklSs,  and  emphatically  characterizes  all  the  three  as  having 
traversed  wider  spaces  of  ground  than  any  moderns  could  equal. 
Such  was  the  compromise  which  a  mind  like  that  of  Strabo  made 
with  the  ancient  legends.  He  shaped  or  cut  them  down  to  the  level 
of  his  own  credence,  and  in  this  w^aste  of  historical  criticism, 
without  any  positive  evidence,  he  took  to  himself  the  credit  of 
greater  penetration  than  the  literal  believers,  while  he  escaped  the 
necessity  of  breaking  formally  with  the  bygone  heroic  world. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


LEGEKDS  OP   THEBES. 


The  Boeotians  generally,  throughout  the  historical  age,  though  well 
endowed  with  bodily  strength  and  courage,  are  represented  as  pro- 
verbially deficient  in  intelligence,  taste,  and  fancy.  But  the  legend- 
ary population  of  Thebes,  the  Kadmeians,  are  rich  in  mythical 
antiquities,  divine  as  w'ell  as  heroic.  Both  Dionysus  and  H^rakl^s 
recognize  Thebes  as  their  natal  city.  Moreover,  the  two  sieges  of 
Thebes  by  Adrastus,  even  taken  apart  from  Kadraus,  Antiopg, 
Amphion,  and  ZSthus,  etc.,  are  the  most  prominent  and  most  char- 
acteristic exploits,  next  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  of  that  pre-existing  race 
of  heroes  w^ho  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the  historical  Hellenes. 

It  is  not  Kadmus,  but  the  brothers  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  are 
given  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  as  the  first  founders  of  Thebes  and  the  first 
builders  of  its  celebrated  w^alls.  They  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  by 
Antiope,  daughter  of  Asopus.  The  scholiasts,  who  desire  to  recon- 
cile this  tale  with  the  more  current  account  of  the  foundation  of 
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Thebes  by  Kadmiis,  tell  us  that,  after  tlie  death  of  Amphion  and 
Z^thus,  Euryruachus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Phlegyjx?.  invaded  and 
ruined  the  newly  settled  town,  so  that  Kadmus  on  arriving  was  obliged 
to  refound  it.  But  A])ollod6rus,  and  seemingly  the  older  logographers 
before  him,  placed  Kadmus  at  the  top,  and  inserted  the  two  brothers 
at  a  lower  point  in  the  series.  According  to  them,  Belus  and  Agenor 
were  the  sons  of  Epaphus  (son  of  the  Argeian  10)  by  Libya.  Agenor 
•went  to  PluEuicia  and  there  became  king:  he  had  for  his  offspring 
Kadmus,  Phcjenix,  Kilix,  and  a  daughter  Europa;  though  in  the 
Iliad  Europa  is  called  daughter  of  Phoenix.  Zeus  fell  in  love  with 
Europa,  and,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  bull,  carried  her  across  the  sea 
upon  his  back  from  Egypt  to  Gr€'te,  where  she  bore  to  him  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  and  Sarpedon.  Two  out  of  the  three  sons  sent  out 
by  Agenor  in  search  of  their  lost  sister,  w^earicd  out  by  a  long-pro- 
tracted as  well  as  fruitless  voyage,  abandoned  the  idea  of  returning 
home:  Kilix  settled  in  Kilikia,  and  Kadmus  in  Thrace.  Thasus,  the 
brother  or  nephew  of  Kadmus,  who  had  accompanied  them  in  the 
voyage,  settled  and  gave  name  to  the  island  of  Thasus, 

Both  Herodotus  and  Euripides  represent  Kadmus  as  an  emigrant 
from  Phoenicia,  conducting  a  body  of  followers  in  quest  of  Europa. 
The  account  of  Apollodorus  describes  him  as  having  come  originally 
from  Libya  or  Egypt  to  Phoenicia :  we  may  presume  that  this  was 
also  the  statement  of  the  earlier  logographers  Pherekyd^s  and  Hellan- 
ikus.  Conon,  who  historicizes  and  politicizes  the  whole  legend, 
seems  to  have  found  two  different  accounts;  one  connecting  Kadmus 
with  Egypt,  another  bringing  him  from  Phoenicia.  He  tries  to  melt 
down  the  two  into  one,  by  representing  that  the  Phoenicians,  who 
sent  out  Kadmus,  had  acquired  great  power  in  Egypt;  that  the  seat 
of  their  kingdom  was  the  Egyptian  Thebes;  that  Kadmus  was 
dispatched,  under  pretense  indeed  of  finding  his  lost  sister,  but 
really  on  a  project  of  conquest;  and  that  the  name  Thebes,  which  he 
gave  to  his  new  establishment  inBoeotia,  was  borrowed  from  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  his  ancestoral  seat. 

Kadmus  went  from  Phoenicia  to  Thrace  and  from  Tlirace  to  Delphi 
to  procure  information  respecting  his  sister  Europa,  but  the  god 
directed  him  to  take  no  further  trouble  about  her;  he  was  to  follow 
khe  guidance  of  a  cow,  and  to  found  a  city  on  the  spot  wiiere  the 
animal  should  lie  down.  The  condition  was  realized  on  the  site  of 
Thebes.  The  neighboring  fountain,  Areia,  was  guarded  by  a  fierce 
dragon,  the  offspring  of  Ares,  who  destroyed  all  the  persons  sent  to 
fetch  water.  Kadmus  killed  the  dragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ath6n6  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  in  the  earth:  there  sprang  up  at 
once  the  armed  men  called  the  Sparti,  among  whom  he  flung  stones, 
and  they  immediately  began  to  assault  each  other  until  all  were  slain 
except  five.  ArSs,  indignant  at  this  slaughter,  was  about  to  kill 
Kadmus;  but  Zeus  appeased  him,  condemning  Kadmus  to  an  expia- 
tory servitude  of  eight  years,  after  which  he  married  Harmonia,  the 
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daughter  of  ArSs  and  Aphrodite — presenting  to  her  the  splendid 
necklace  fabricated  by  the  liand  of  Heplisestos,  whicli  had  been  given 
by  Zeus  to  Europa.  All  the  gods  came  to  the  Kadmeia,  the  citadel 
of  Thebes,  to  present  congratulations  and  gifts  at  these  nuptials, 
which  seem  to  have  been  hardly  less  celebrated  in  the  mythical  world 
than  those  of  Peleus  and  Theiis.  The  issue  of  the  marriage  was 
one  son,  Polydorus,  and  four  daughters,  Autono(^,  Ino,  ISemel6,  and 
Agav6. 

From  the  five  who  alone  survived  of  the  warriors  sprung  from  the 
dragon's  teeth  arose  five  great  families  or  gentes  in  Thebes;  the  old- 
est and  noblest  of  its  inhabitants,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the 
town.  They  were  called  Sparti,  and  their  name  seems  to  have  given 
rise,  not  only  to  the  fable  of  the  sowing  of  the  teeth,  but  also  to  other 
etymological  narratives. 

All  the  four  daughters  of  Kadmus  are  illustrious  in  fabulous  his- 
tory. Ino,  wife  of  Athamas,  the  son  of  -Jilolus,  has  already  been 
included  among  the  legends  of  the  -Solids.  Semele  became  the 
mistress  of  Zeus,  and  inspired  Here  with  jealousy.  Misguided  by  the 
malicious  suggestions  of  that  goddess,  she  solicited  Zeus  to  visit  her 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  terrors  whicli  surrounded  him  when  he 
approached  Here  himself.  The  god  unwillingly  consented,  and  came 
in  his  chariot  in  the  midst  of  thunder  and  lightning,  under  which 
awful  accompaniments  the  mortal  frame  of  Semele  perished.  Zeus, 
taking  from  her  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant,  sewed  it  into 
his  own  thigh:  after  the  proper  interval  the  child  was  brought  out 
and  born,  and  became  the  great  god  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  Hermes 
took  him  to  Ino  and  Athamas  to  receive  their  protection.  After- 
ward, however,  Zeus  having  transformed  him  into  a  kid  to  conceal 
him  from  the  persecution  of  Her6,  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain  Nysa 
became  his  nurses. 

Autonoe,  the  third  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  the  pastoral  hero 
or  god  AristCEus,  and  was  mother  of  Aktseon,  a  devoted  hunter  and  a 
favorite  companion  of  the  goddess  Artemis.  She,  however,  became 
displeased  with  him — either  because  he  looked  into  a  fountain  while 
she  was  bathing  and  saw  her  naked — or,  according  to  the  legend  set 
forth  by  the  poet  Stesichorus,  because  he  loved  and  courted  Semele 
— or,  according  to  Euripides,  because  he  presumptuously  vaunted  him- 
self as  her  superior  in  the  chase.  She  transformed  him  into  a  stag, 
so  that  his  own  dogs  set  upon  and  devoured  him.  The  rock  upon 
which  Aktseon  used  to  sleep  when  fatigued  with  the  chase,  and  the 
spring  whose  transparent  waters  had  too  clearly  revealed  the  form  of 
the  goddess,  were  shown  to  Pausanias  near  Plataea,  on  the  road  to 
Megara. 

AgavS,  the  remaining  daughter  of  Kadmus,  married  Echion,  one  of 
the  Sparti.  The  issue  of  these  nuptials  was  Pentheus,  who,  when 
Kadmus  became  old,  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Thebes.  In  his  reign 
Dionysus  appeared  as  a  god,  the  author  or  discoverer  of  the  vine. 
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with  all  its  blessings.  He  had  wandered  over  Asia,  India,  and  Thrace 
at  the  head  of  an  excited  troop  of  female  enthusiasts — communicat- 
ing and  inculcating  everywhere  the  Bacchic  ceremonies,  and  rousing 
in  the  minds  of  women  that  impassioned  religious  emotion  which  led 
them  to  ramble  in  solitary  mountains  at  particular  seasons,  there  to 
give  vent  to  violent  fanatical  excitement,  apart  from  the  men,  clothed 
in  fawn  skins  and  armed  with  the  th3^rsus.  The  obtrusion  of  a  male 
spectator  upon  these  solemnities  was  esteemed  sacrilegious.  Though 
the  rites  had  been  rapidly  disseminated  and  fervently  welcomed  in 
many  parts  of  Thrace,  yet  there  were  some  places  in  which  they  had 
been  obstinately  resisted  and  their  votaries  treated  with  rudeness; 
especially  by  Lykurgus,  king  of  the  Edonian  Thracians.  upon  whom 
a  sharp  and  exemplary  punislimeut  w^as  inflicted  by  Dionysus. 

Thebes  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  to  which  Dionysus  came,  at  the 
head  of  his  Asiatic  troop  of  females,  to  obtain  divine  honors,  and  to 
establish  his  peculiar  rites  in  his  native  city.  The  venerable  Kadmus, 
together  with  his  daughters  and  the  prophet  Teiresias,  at  once 
acknowledged  the  divinity  of  the  new  god,  and  began  to  oJBfer  their 
worship  and  praise  to  him,  along  with  the  solemnities  which  he 
enjoined.  But  Pentheus  ^'qiiemently  opposed  the  new  ceremonies, 
reproving  and  maltreating  the  god  who  introduced  them:  nor  was 
his  unbelief  at  all  softened  by  the  miracles  which  Dionysus  wrought 
for  his  own  protection  and  for  that  of  his  followers.  His  mother 
Agave,  with  her  sisters  and  a  large  body  of  other  women  from 
Thebes,  had  gone  out  from  Thebes  to  Mount  Kithaeron  to  celebrate 
their  solemnities  under  the  influence  of  the  Bacchic  frenzy.  Thither 
Pentheus  followed  to  watch  them,  and  there  the  punishment  due  to 
his  impiety  overtook  him.  The  avenging  touch  of  the  god  having 
robbed  him  of  his  senses,  he  climbed  a  tall  pine  for  the  purpose  of 
overlooking  the  feminine  multitude,  who  detected  him  in  this  posi- 
tion, pulled  down  the  tree,  and  tore  him  in  pieces.  Agavg,  mad  and 
bereft  of  consciousness,  made  herself  the  foremost  in  this  assault,  and 
carried  back  in  triumph  to  Thebes  the  head  of  her  slaughtered  son. 
The  aged  Kadmus,  with  his  wife  Harmonia,  retired  among  the  Illy- 
rians,  and  at  the  end  of  their  lives  were  changed  into  serpents,  Zeus 
permitting  them  to  be  transferred  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

Polydorusand  Labdakus  successively  became  kings  of  Thebes:  the 
latter  at  his  death  left  an  infant  son,  Laius,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  by  Lykus.  And  here  we  approach  the  legend  of  Antiop^, 
Z^thus,  and  Amphion,  whom  the  fabulists  insert  at  this  point  of  the 
Theban  series.  Antiope  is  here  the  daughter  of  Nykteus,  the  brother 
of  Lykus.  She  is  deflowered  by  Zeus,  and  then,  while  pregnant, 
flies  to  Epopeus,  king  of  Sikyon:  Nykteus  dying  entreats  his  brother 
to  avenge  the  injury,  and  Lykus  accordingly  invades  Sikyon,  defeats 
and  kills  Epopeus,  and  brings  back  AntiopS  prisoner  to  Thgbes.  In 
her  way  thither,  in  a  cave  near  Eleutherse,  which  was  shown  to 
Pausanias,  she  is  delivered  of  the  twin  sons  of  Zeus — Amphion  and 
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ZSthus — who,  exposed  to  perish,  are  taken  up  and  nourished  by  t, 
sliepherd,  and  pass  their  youth  amid  herdsmen,  ignorant  of  tlieir 
lofty  descent. 

AntiopO  is  conveyed  to  Thebes,  where,  after  undergoing  a  long 
persecution  from  Lykus  and  his  cruel  wife  Dirke,  she  at  length 
escapes,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  pastoral  dwelling  of  her  sons,  now 
grown  to  manhood.  DirkC  pursues  and  requires  her  to  be  deliv- 
ered up;  but  the  sons  recognize  and  protect  their  mother,  taking  an 
ample  revenge  upon  her  persecutors.  Lykus  is  slain,  and  Dirke  is 
dragged  to  death,  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  Amphion  and  Zelhus, 
having  banished  Laius,  become  kings  of  Thebes.  The  former, 
taught  by  Hermes,  and  possessing  exquisite  skill  on  the  lyre, 
employs  it  in  fortifying  the  city,  the  stones  of  the  walls  arranging 
themselves  spontaneously  in  obedience  to  the  rhjnhm  of  his  song. 

Z^thus  marries  Aedon,  who,  in  the  dark  and  under  a  fatal  mis- 
lake,  kills  her  son  Itylus:  she  is  transformed  into  a  nightingale, while 
Zethus  dies  of  grief.  Amphion  becomes  the  husband  of  Niob^, 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  father  of  a  numerous  offspring,  the 
complete  extinction  of  which,  by  the  hands  of  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
has  already  been  recounted  in  these  pages. 

Here  ends  the  legend  of  the  beautiful  Antiopg  and  her  twin  sons 
— the  rude  and  unpolished,  but  energetic  Zethus,  and  the  refined 
and  amiable,  but  dreamy  Amphion.  For  o  Euripides,  in  the  dram.a 
of  Antiop^,  unfortunately  lost,  presented  the  two  brothers,  in  affec- 
tionate union  as  well  as  in  striking  contrast.  It  is  evident  that  the 
whole  stor}'"  stood  originally  quite  apart  from  the  Kadmeian  family, 
and  so  the  rudiments  of  it  yet  stand  in  the  Odyssey;  but  the  logog- 
raphers,  by  their  ordinary  connecting  artifices,  have  opened  a  vacant 
place  for  it  in  the  descending  series  of  Theban  mythes.  And  they 
have  here  proceeded  in  a  manner  not  usual  with  them.  For,where- 
as  they  are  generally  fond  of  multiplying  entities,  and  supposing 
different  historical  personages  of  the  same  name  in  order  to  intro- 
duce an  apparent  smoothness  in  the  chronology,  they  have  here 
blended  into  one  person  Amphion,  the  son  of  Antiope,  and  Amphion 
the  father  of  Chloris,  who  seem  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  Odyssey.  They  have  further  assigned  to  the  same  per- 
son all  the  circumstances  of  the  legend  of  Niobe,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  framed  quite  apart  from  the  sons  of  Antiop^. 

Amphion  and  Zethus  being  removed,  Laius  became  king  of  Thebes. 
With  him  commences  the  ever-celebrated  series  of  adventures  of 
Qildipus  and  his  family.  Laius,  forewarned  by  the  oracle  that  any 
son  whom  he  might  beget  would  kill  him,  caused  (Edipus  as  soon 
as  he  was  born  to  be  exposed  on  Mount  Kithaeron.  Here  the  herds- 
men of  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  accidentally  found  him,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  their  master,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  child. 
In  spite  of  the  kindest  treatment,  however,  ffidipus,  when  he  grew 
up,  found  himself  exposed  to  taunts  on  the  score  of  his  unknown 
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parentage,  and  went  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  the  name  of  his 
real  father.  He  received  for  answer  an  admonition  not  to  go  back 
to  his  country;  if  he  did  so,  it  was  his  destiny  to  kill  his  father,  and 
become  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Knowing  no  other  country 
but  Corinth,  he  accordingly  determined  to  keep  away  from  that  city, 
and  quitted  Delphi  by  the  road  toward  Boeotia  aud  Phokis.  At  the 
exact  spot  where  the  roads  leaduig  to  these  two  countries  forked,  he 
met  Laius  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  mules,  when  the  insolence  of  one 
of  the  attendants  brought  on  an  an,^ry  quarrel,  in  which  (Edipus 
killed  Laius,  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  father. 

On  the  death  of  Laius,  Kreon,  the  brother  of  Jokasta,  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Thebes.  At  this  time  the  country  was  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  was  vexed  by  a  terrible  monster,  with 
the  face  of  a  woman,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  tail  of  a  lion, 
called  the  Sphinx,  sent  by  the  wrath  of  Here,  and  occupying  the 
neighboring  mountain  of  Phikium.  The  Sphinx  had  learned  from 
the  Muses  a  riddle,  which  she  proposed  to  the  Thebans  to  resolve; 
on  every  occasion  of  failure  she  took  away  one  of  the  citizens  and 
ate  him  up.  Still,  no  person  could  solve  the  riddle;  and  so  great  was 
the  suffering  occasioned  that  Kreon  was  obliged  to  offer  both  the 
crown  and  the  nuptials  of  his  sister  Jokasta  to  any  one  who  could 
achieve  the  salvation  of  the  city.  At  this  juncture  OEdipus  arrived, 
and  solved  the  riddle:  upon  which  the  Sphinx  immediately  threw 
herself  from  the  acropolis  and  disappeared.  As  a  recompense  for 
this  service.  Qildipus  was  made  king  of  Thebes,  and  married  Jokasta, 
not  aware  that  she  was  his  mother. 

These  main  tragical  circumstances — that  CEdipus  had  ignorantly 
killed  his  father  aud  married  liis  mother — belong  to  the  oldest  form 
of  the  legend  as  it  stands  in  the  Odyssey.  The  gods  (it  is  added  in 
that  poem)  quickly  made  the  facts  known  to  mankind.  Epikasta  (so 
Jokasta  is  here  called)  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  hanged  herself:  (Edi- 
pus remained  king  of  the  Kadmeians,  but  underwent  many  and 
great  miseries,  such  as  the  Eriunyes,  wlio  avenge  an  injured  mother, 
inflict.  A  passage  in  the  Iliad  implies  that  he  died  at  Thebes,  since 
it  mentions  the  funeral  games  which  were  celebrated  there  in  honor 
of  him.  His  misfortunes  were  recounted  by  Nestor,  in  the  old 
Cyprian  verses,  among  the  stories  of  afore-time.  A  fatal  curse  hung 
botii  upon  himself  and  upon  his  children,  Eteokl^s,  Polynik^s,  Anti- 
gonS,  and  Ism^ne.  According  to  that  narrative, which  the  Attic  tra- 
gedians have  rendered  universally  current,  they  were  his  children 
by  Jokasta,  the  disclosure  of  lier  true  relationship  to  him  having 
been  very  long  deferred.  But  the  ancient  epic  called  CEdipodia, 
treading  more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  represented  him  as 
having,  after  her  death,  married  a  second  wife,  Euryganeia,  by  whom 
the  four  children  were  born  to  him:  and  the  painter  Onatas  adopted 
this  story  in  preference  to  that  of  Sophokl^s. 

The  disputes  of  EteoklSs  and  Polynikes  for  the  throne  of  their 
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father  gave  occasion  not  only  to  a  series  of  tragical  family  incidents, 
but  also  to  one  of  the  great  quasi-historical  events  of  legendary 
Greece — the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  The 
two  ancient  epic  poems  called  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (if, 
indeed,  both  were  not  parts  of  one  very  comprehensive  poem)  detailed 
these  events  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  distinguished 
poetical  merit;  for  Pausanias  pronounces  the  Cyclic  Tliebais  (so  it 
was  called  by  the  subsequent  critics  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more 
modern  Thebais  of  Antimachus)  inferior  only  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  the  ancient  elegiac  poet  Kallinus  treated  it  as  an  Homeric 
composition.  Of  Ibis  once-valued  poem  we  unfortunately  possess 
nothing  but  a  few  scanty  fragments.  The  leading  points  of  the 
legend  are  briefly  glanced  at  in  the  Iliad;  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
details  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Attic  tragedians,  who  transformed 
the  narratives  of  their  predecessors  at  pleasure,  and  whose  popularity 
constantly  eclipsed  and  obliterated  the  ancient,  version.  Antimachus 
of  Kolophon,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  in  his  long  epic,  prob- 
ably took  no  less  liberties  with  the  old  narrative.  His  Thebaid 
never  became  generally  popular,  but  it  exhibited  marks  of  study  and 
elaboration  which  recommended  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  and  probably  contributed  to  discredit  in  their  eyes  the  old 
cyclic  poem. 

The  logographers,  who  gave  a  continuous  history  of  this  siege  of 
Thebes,  had  at  least  three  pre-existing  epic  poems — the  Thebais,  the 
(Edipodia,  and  the  Alkmaeonis — from  which  they  could  borrow. 
The  subject  was  also  handled  in  some  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  but  we 
do  not  know  to  what  extent.  The  Thebais  was  composed  more  in 
honor  of  Argos  than  of  Thebes,  as  the  first  line  of  it,  one  of  the  few 
fragments  still  preserved,  betokens. 

Sieges  of  Thebes. 

The  legend,  about  to  recount  fraternal  dissension  of  the  most 
implacable  kind,  comprehending  in  its  results  not  only  the  immediate 
relations  of  the  infuriated  brothers,  but  many  chosen  companions  of 
the  heroic  race  along  with  them,  takes  its  start  from  the  paternal 
curse  of  CEdipus,  which  overhangs  and  determines  all  the  gloomy 
sequel. 

CEdipus,  though  king  of  Thebes  and  father  of  four  children  by 
Euryganeia  (according  to  the  (Edipodia),  has  become  the  devoted 
victim  of  the  Erinnyes,  in  consequence  of  the  self-inflicted  death  of 
his  mother,  which  he  had  unconsciously  caused,  as  well  as  of  his 
unintentional  parricide.  Though  he  had  long  forsworn  the  use  of 
all  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  which  his  father  had  inherited  from 
his  kingly  progenitors,  yet  when  through  age  he  had  come  to  be 
dependent  upon  his  two  sons,  Polynikes  one  day  broke  through  this 
interdict,  and  set  before  him  the  silver  table  and  the  splendid  wine- 
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cup  of  Kadmus,  which  Laius  had  always  been  accustomed  to  employ. 
The  old  king  had  no  sooner  seen  these  precious  appendages  of  tlie 
regal  life  «f  his  father  than  his  mind  was  overrun  by  a  calamitous 
frenzy,  and  he  imprecated  terrible  curses  on  his  sons,  predicting 
that  there  would  be  bitter  and  endless  warfare  between  them.  The 
goddess  Erinnys  heard  and  heeded  him;  and  he  repeated  the  curse 
again  on  another  occasion,  when  his  sons,  who  had  alwa^'s  been 
accustomed  to  send  to  him  the  shoulder  of  the  victims  sacrificed  on 
the  altar,  caused  the  buttock  to  be  served  to  him  in  place  of  it.  He 
resented  this  as  an  insult,  and  prayed  the  gods  that  they  might  perish 
each  by  the  hand  of  the  other.  Throughout  the  tragedians  as  well 
as  in  the  old  epic,  the  paternal  curse,  springing  immediately  from  the 
misguided  (Edipus  himself,  but  remotely  from  the  parricide  and 
incest  with  which  he  has  tainted  his  breed,  is  seen  to  domineer  over 
the  course  of  events — the  Erinnys  who  executes  that  curse  being  the 
irresistible,  though  concealed,  agent,  ^schylus  not  only  preserves 
the  fatal  efficiency  of  the  paternal  curse,  but  even  briefly  glances  at 
the  causes  assigned  for  it  in  the  Th^bai's,  without  superadding  any 
new  motives.  In  the  judgment  of  Sophokles,  or  of  his  audience, 
the  conception  of  a  father  cursing  his  sons  upon  such  apparently 
trifling  grounds  was  odious;  and  that  great  poet  introduced  many 
aggravating  circumstances,  describing  the  old  blind  father  as  having 
been  barbarously  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  sons  to  wander  abroad 
in  exile  and  poverty.  Though  by  this  change  he  rendered  his  poem 
more  coherent  and  self -justifying,  yet  he  departed  from  the  spirit  of 
the  old  legend,  according  to  which  (Edipus  has  contracted  by  his 
unconscious  misdeeds  an  incurable  taint  destined  to  pass  onward  to 
his  progeny.  His  mind  is  alienated,  and  he  curses  them,  not  because 
he  has  suffered  seriously  by  their  guilt,  but  because  he  is  made  the 
blind  instrument  of  an  avenging  Erinnys  for  the  ruin  of  the  house  ol 
Laius. 

After  the  death  of  (Edipus  and  the  celebration  of  his  funeral  games, 
at  which,  among  others,  Argeia,  daughter  of  Adrastus  (afterward 
the  wife  of  Polynik§s),  was  present,  his  two  sons  soon  quarreled 
respecting  the  succession.  The  circumstances  are  differently  related; 
but  it  appears  that,  according  to  the  original  narrative,  the  wrong 
and  injustice  was  on  the  side  of  Polynikes;  who,  however,  wa^ 
obliged  to  leave  Thebes  and  to  seek  shelter  with  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos.  Here  he  met  Tydeus,  a  fugitive,  at  the  same  time,  from 
uEtdlia:  it  was  dark  when  they  arrived,  and  a  broil  ensued  between 
the  two  exiles,  but  Adrastus  came  out  and  parted  them.  He  had 
been  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  give  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to 
a  lion  and  a  boar,  and  he  thought  that  this  occasion  had  now  arrived, 
inasmuch  as  one  of  the  combatants  carried  on  his  shield  a  lion,  the 
other  a  boar.  He  accordingly  gave  Deipyl^  in  marriage  to  Tydeus, 
and  Argeia  to  Polynikes:  moreover,  he  resolved  to  restore  by  armed 
assistance  both  his  sons-in-law  to  their  respective  countries. 
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On  proposing  the  expedition  to  the  Argeian  chiefs  around  him,  h« 
found  most  of  them  willing  auxiliaries;  but  AmphiaraiJs — formerly 
his  bitter  opponent,  though  now  reconciled  to  him,  and  husband  of 
his  sister  EriphylS — strongly  opposed  him,  denouncing  the  enterprise 
as  unjust  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Again,  being  of 
a  prophetic  stock,  descended  from  Melampus,  he  foretold  the  certain 
death  both  of  himself  and  of  the  principal  leaders,  should  they 
involve  themselves  as  accomplices  in  the  mad  violence  of  Tydeus,  or 
the  criminal  ambition  of  Polynikes.  Amphiaraiis,  already  distin- 
guished both  in  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt  and  in  the  funeral  games 
of  Pelias,  was  in  the  Theban  war  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
heroes,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  success.  But  his  reluc- 
tance to  engage  in  it  was  invincible,  nor  was  it  possible  to  prevail 
upon  him  except  through  the  influence  of  his  wife  Eriphyl^.  Poly- 
nikSs,  having  brought  with  him  from  Thebes  the  splendid  robe  and 
necklace  given  by  the  gods  to  Harmonia  on  her  marriage  with  Kad- 
mus,  offered  it  as  a  bribe  to  Eriphyle,  on  condition  that  she  would 
influence  the  determination  of  Amphiaraiis.  The  sordid  wife, 
seduced  by  so  matchless  a  present,  betrayed  the  lurking  place  of  her 
husband,  and  involved  him  in  the  fatal  expedition.  Amphiaratts, 
reluctantly  dragged  forth,  and  foreknowing  the  disastrous  issue  of 
the  expedition  both  to  himself  and  to  his  associates,  addressed  his 
last  injunctions,  at  the  moment  of  mounting  his  chariot,  to  his  sons 
Alkmaeon  and  Amphilochus,  commanding  Alkma?6n  to  avenge  his 
approaching  death  by  killing  the  venal  Eriphyle,  and  by  undertaking 
a  second  expedition  against  Thebes. 

The  Attic  dramatists  describe  this  expedition  as  having  been  con- 
ducted by  seven  chiefs,  one  to  each  of  the  seven  celebrated  gates  of 
Thebes.  But  the  Cyclic  Thebais  gave  to  it  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive character,  mentioning  auxiliaries  from  Arcadia,  Messing, 
and  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  application  of  Tydeus 
and  Polynikes  at  Mykenae  in  the  course  of  their  circuit  made  to  col- 
lect allies,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  They  were  well  received  at 
MykSnae;  but  the  warning  signals  given  by  the  gods  were  so  terrible 
that  no  Mykenaean  could  venture  to  accompany  them.  The  seven 
principal  chiefs,  however,  were  Adrastus,  Amphiaraiis,  Kapaneus, 
Hippomedon,  Parthenopaeus,  Tydeus  and  Polynikes. 

The  Kadmeians,  assisted  by  their  allies  the  Phokians  and  the 
Phlegyge,  marched  out  to  resist  the  invaders,  and  fought  a  battle  near 
the  IsmSnian  hill,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  forced  to  retire 
within  the  walls.  The  prophet  Teiresias  acquainted  them  that  if 
Menoekeus,  son  of  Kreon,  would  offer  himself  as  a  victim  to  Ar6s, 
victory  would  be  assured  to  Thebes.  The  generous  youth,  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  his  life  was  to  be  the  price  of  safety  to  his  country, 
went  and  slew  himself  before  the  gates.  The  heroes  along  with 
Adrastus  now  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  each  of 
the  seven  selecting  one  of  the  gates  to  assault.     The  contest  was  long 
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and  strenuously  maintained;  but  the  devotion  of  Mcnoekeus  liad  pro- 
cured for  the  Thebans  the  protection  of  the  gods.  Parthenopaeus 
was  killed  with  a  stone  by  Perikly menus;  and  when  the  furious 
Kapaneus,  having  planted  a  scaling-ladder,  had  mounted  the  walls, 
he  was  smitten  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Zeus,  and  cast  down  dead 
upon  the  earth.  This  event  struck  terror  into  the  Argeians,  and 
Adrastus  called  back  his  troops  from  the  attack.  The  TliCbans  now 
sallied  forth  to  pursue  them,  when  Eteokles,  arresting  the  battle, 
proposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  single  combat  with  his  brother. 
Tlie  challenge,  eagerly  accepted  by  Polynikes,  was  agreed  to  by 
Adrastus;  a  single  combat  ensued  between  the  two  brothers,  in  which 
both  were  exasperated  to  fury,  and  both  ultimately  slain  by  each 
other's  hand.  This  equal  termination  left  the  result  of  the  general 
contest  still  undetermined,  and  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies  renewed 
the  fight.  In  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  ensued,  the  sons  of 
Astakus  on  the  ThSban  side  displayed  the  most  conspicuous  and  suc- 
cessful valor.  One  of  them,  Melanippus,  mortally  wounded  Tydeus 
■ — while  two  others,  Leades  and  Amphidikus,  killed  Eteoklus  and 
Hippomedon.  Amphiaralis  avenged  Tydeus  by  killing  Melanippus; 
but  unable  to  arrest  the  rout  of  the  army,  he  fled  with  the  rest,  closely- 
pursued  by  Periklymenus.  The  latter  was  about  to  pierce  him  with 
his  spear,  when  the  beneficence  of  Zeus  rescued  him  from  this  dis- 
grace— miraculously  opening  the  earth  under  him,  so  that  Amphia- 
ralis with  his  chariot  and  horses  was  received  unscathed  into  her 
bosom.  The  exact  spot  where  this  memorable  incident  happened  was 
indicated  by  a  sepulchral  building,  and  shown  by  the  Thebans  down 
to  the  days  of  Pausanias — its  sanctity  being  attested  by  the  fact  that 
no  animal  would  consent  to  touch  the  herbage  which  grew  within 
the  sacred  inclosure.  Amphiaralis,  rendered  immortal  by  Zeus,  was 
worshiped  as  a  god  at  Argos,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Oropus — and  for 
many  centuries  gave  answers  at  his  oracle  to  the  questions  of  the 
pious  applicant. 

Adrastus,  thus  deprived  of  the  prophet  and  warrior  whom  he 
regarded  as  "the  eye  of  his  army,"  and  having  seen  the  other  chiefs 
killed  in  the  disastrous  fight,  was  forced  to  take  flight  singly,  and 
was  preserved  by  the  matchless  swiftness  of  his  horse  Areion,  the 
offspring  of  Poseidon.  He  reached  Argos  on  his  return,  bringing 
with  him  nothing  except  "his  garment  of  woe  and  his  black-maned 
steed." 

Kreon,  father  of  the  heroic  youth  Menoekeus,  succeeding  to  the 
administration  of  Th6bes  after  the  death  of  the  two  hostile  brothers 
and  the  repulse  of  Adrastus,  caused  Eteokles  to  be  buried  with  dis- 
tinguished honor,  but  cast  out  ignominiously  the  body  of  Polynikes 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  forbidding  every  one  on  pain  of  death  to 
consign  it  to  the  tomb.  He  likewise  refused  permission  to  Adrastus 
to  inter  the  bodies  of  his  fallen  comrades.  This  proceeding,  so 
offensive  to  Grecian  feeling,  gave  rise  to  two  further  tales;  one  of 
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them  at  least  of  the  highest  pathos  and  interest,  AntigonS,  the  sister 
of  PolynikSs,  heard  with  indignation  the  revolting  edict  consigning 
her  brother's  body  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  and  depriving  it  of 
those  rites  which  were  considered  essential  to  the  repose  of  the  dead. 
Unmoved  by  the  dissuading  counsel  of  an  affectionate  but  timid 
sister,  and  unable  to  procure  assistance,  she  determined  to  orave  the 
hazard,  and  to  bury  the  body  with  her  own  hands.  She  was 
detected  in  the  act;  and  Kreon,  though  forewarned  by  Teiresias  of 
the  consequences,  gave  orders  that  she  should  be  buried  alive,  as  hav- 
ing deliberately  set  at  naught  the  solemn  edict  of  the  city.  His  son 
Haemon,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  in  vain  inter- 
ceded for  her  life.  In  an  agony  of  despair  he  slew  himself  in  the 
sepulchre  to  which  the  living  AntigonS  had  been  consigned;  and  his 
mother  Eurydik^,  the  wife  of  Kreon,  inconsolable  for  his  death, 
perished  by  her  own  hand.  And  thus  the  new"  light  which  seemed 
to  be  springing  up  over  the  last  remaining  scion  of  the  devoted 
family  of  (Edipus,  is  extinguished  amid  glooiii  and  horrors — which 
overshadowed  also  the  house  and  dynasty  of  Kreon. 

The  other  tale  stands  more  apart  from  the  original  legend,  and 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  Athenians. 
Adrastus,  unable  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Thebans  to  inter 
the  fallen  chieftains,  presented  himself  in  suppliant  guise,  accom- 
panied by  their  disconsolate  mothers,  to  Theseus  at  Eleusis.  He 
implored  the  Athenian  warrior  to  extort  from  the  perverse  Thebans 
that  last  melancholy  privilege  which  no  decent  or  pious  Greeks  ever 
thought  of  withholding,  and  thus  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of 
Grecian  public  morality  in  one  of  its  most  essential  points,  not  less 
than  of  the  rights  of  the  subterranean  gods.  The  Thebans  obsti- 
nately persisting  in  their  refusal,  Theseus  undertook  an  expedition 
against  their  city,  vanquished  them  in  the  field,  and  compelled 
them  by  force  of  arms  to  permit  the  sepulture  of  their  fallen 
enemies.  This  chivalrous  interposition,  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
preserved  dramas  of  Euripides,  formed  a  subject  of  glorious  recol- 
lection to  the  Athenians  throughout  the  historical  age.  Their  ora- 
tors dwelt  upon  it  in  terms  of  animated  panegyric;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  as  a  real  fact  of  the  past  time,  with  not  less 
implicit  conviction  than  the  battle  of  Marathon,  But  the  Thebans, 
though  equally  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  main  story,  dissented 
from  the  Athenian  version  of  it,  maintaining  that  they  had  given  up 
the  bodies  for  sepulture  voluntarily  and  of  their  own  accord.  The 
tomb  of  the  chieftains  was  shown  near  Eleusis  even  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias. 

The  defeat  of  the  seven  chiefs  before  Thebes  was  amply  avenged 
by  their  sons,  again  under  the  guidance  of  Adrastus:  ..^gialeus  of 
Adrastus,  Thersander  son  of  Polynik^s,  Alkmaionand  Amphilochus, 
sons  of  Amphiaratis,  Diom^d^s,  son  of  Tydeus,  Sthenelus  son  of 
Kapaneus,  Promachus  son  of  Parthenopaeus,  and  Euryalus  son  of 
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Mekistheus,  joined  in  this  expedition.  Though  all  these  youthful 
warriors,  called  the  Epigoni,  took  part  in  the  expedition,  the  grand 
and  prominent  place  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Alkma^on, 
son  of  Amphiaraiis.  Assistance  was  given  to  them  from  Corinth  and 
Megara,  as  well  as  from  MessSn^  and  Arcadia;  while  Zeus  mani- 
fested his  favorable  dispositions  by  signals  not  to  be  mistaken.  At 
the  river  Glisas  the  Epigoni  were  met  by  the  Thebans  in  arms,  and 
a  battle  took  place  in  which  the  latter  were  completely  defeated. 
Laodamas,  son  of  Eteokl(5s,  killed  JEgialeus,  son  of  i\.drastus;  but  he 
and  his  arniy  were  routed  and  driven  within  the  walls  by  the  valor 
and  energy  of  Alkmaeon.  The  defeated  Kadmeians  consulted  the 
prophet  Teiresias,  who  informed  them  that  the  gods  had  declared 
for  their  enemies,  and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success- 
ful resistance.  By  his  advice  they  sent  a  herald  to  the  assailants 
offering  to  surrender  the  town,  while  they  themselves  conveyed 
away  their  wives  and  children,  and  fled  under  the  command  of 
Laodamas  to  the  Illyrians,  upon  which  the  Epigoni  entered  Thebes, 
and  established  Thersander,  son  of  PolynikSs,  on  the  throne. 

Adrastus,  who  in  the  former  expedition  had  been  the  single  sur- 
vivor among  so  many  fallen  companions,  now  found  himself  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  triumph  and  joy  of  the  conquerors:  he 
had  lost  his  son  iEgialeus,  and  the  violent  sorrow  arising  from  the 
event  prematurely  cut  short  his  life.  His  soft  voice  and  persuasive 
eloquence  were  proverbial  in  the  ancient  epic.  He  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero  both  at  Argos  and  at  Sikyon,  but  with  especial  solemnity 
in  the  last-mentioned  place,  where  his  Heroum  stood  in  the  public 
agora,  and  where  his  exploits  as  well  as  his  sufferings  were  cele- 
brated periodically  in  lyric  tragedies.  Melanippus,  son  of  Astakus, 
the  brave  defender  of  Thebes,  who  had  slain  both  Tydeus  and 
Mekistheus,  was  worshiped  with  no  less  solemnity  by  the  Thebans. 
The  enmity  of  these  two  heroes  rendered  it  impossible  for  both  of 
them  to  be  worshiped  close  upon  the  same  spot.  Accordingly  it 
came  to  pass  during  the  historical  period,  shortly  after  the  time  of 
the  Solouian  legislation  at  Athens,  that  Kleisthenes,  despot  of  Sikyon, 
wishing  to  banish  the  hero  Adrastus  and  abolish  the  religious  solem- 
nities celebrated  in  honor  of  the  latter  by  the  Sikyonians,  first 
applied  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this  banish- 
ment into  effect  directly  and  forcibly.  That  permission  being 
refused,  he  next  sent  to  Thebes  an  intimation  that  he  was  anxious 
to  introduce  their  hero  Melanippus  into  Sikyon.  The  Thebans 
willingly  consented,  and  he  assigned  to  the  new  hero  a  consecrated 
spot  in  the  the  strongest  and  most  commanding  portion  of  the 
Sikyonian  prytaneium.  He  did  this  (says  the  historian)  "knowing 
that  Adrastus  would  forthwith  go  away  of  his  own  accord;  since 
Melanippus  was  of  all  persons  the  most  odious  to  him,  as -having 
slain  both  his  son-in-law  and  his  brother."  Kleisthenes,  moreover, 
diverted  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  which  had  been  offered  to  Adras- 
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tus,  to  the  newlj'-establislied  hero  Melaiiippus;  and  the  lyric  trage- 
dies from  the  Avorship  of  Adrastus  to  that  of  Dionysus.  But  his 
dynasty  did  not  long  continue  after  his  decease,  and  the  Sikyonians 
tlien  re-estal)lished  then*  ancient  solemnities. 

Near  the  Prcetid  gate  of  Thebes  were  seen  the  tombs  of  two  com- 
batants who  had  liated  each  other  during  life  even  more  than  Adrastus 
and  Melanippus — the  two  brothers  Eteokles  and  PolynikGs.  Even 
as  heroes  and  objects  of  worship,  they  still  continued  to  manifest 
their  inextinguishable  hostility:  those  who  offered  sacrifices  to  them 
observed  that  the  flame  and  the  smoke  from  the  two  adjoining  altars 
abhorred  all  communion,  and  flew  off  in  directions  exactly  opposite. 
The  Theban  exegetes  assured  Pausanias  of  this  fact.  And  though 
ke  did  not  himself  witness  it,  yet  having  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a 
miracle  not  very  dissimilar  at  Pioniae  in  Mysia,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  crediting  their  assertion. 

Amphiaraiis,  when  forced  into  the  first  attack  of  Th§bes — against 
his  own  foreknowledge  and  against  the  warnings  of  the  gods — had 
enjoined  his  sons  Alkmaeon  and  Amphilochus  not  only  to  avenge  his 
death  upon  the  Th^bans,  but  also  to  punish  the  treachery  of  their 
mother,  "EriphylS,  the  destroyer  of  her  husband."  In  obedience  to 
this  command,  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  Alkmaeon  slew  his  mother;  but  the  awful  Erinnys,  the  avenger 
of  matricide,  inflicted  on  him  a  long  and  terrible  punishment,  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  reason,  and  chasing  him  about  from  place  to  place 
without  the  possibility  of  repose  or  peace  of  mind.  He  craved  pro- 
tection and  cure  from  the  god  at  Delphi,  who  required  him  to  dedi- 
cate at  the  temple,  as  an  offering,  ths  precious  necklace  of  Kadmus, 
that  irresistible  bribe  which  had  originally  corrupted  Eriphyl^.  He 
further  intimated  to  the  unhappy  sufferer,  that  though  the  whole 
earth  was  tainted  with  his  crime,  and  had  become  uninhabitable  for 
him,  yet  there  was  a  spot  of  ground  which  was  not  under  the  eye  of 
the  sun  at  the  time  when  the  matricide  was  committed,  and  where 
therefore  Alkmaeon  yet  might  find  a  tranquil  shelter.  The  promise 
was  realized  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous,  whose  turbid  stream 
was  perpetually  depositing  new  earth  and  forming  additional  islands. 
Upon  one  of  these,  near  (Eniada3,  Alkmaeon  settled,  permanently  and 
in  peace:  he  became  the  primitive  hero  of  Akarnania,  to  which  his 
son  Akarnan  gave  name.  The  necklace  was  found  among  the  trea- 
sures of  Delphi  (together  with  that  which  had  been  given  by  Aphro- 
dite to  Helen),  by  the  Phokian  plunderers  who  stripped  the  temple 
in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Phokian  women  quarreled 
about  these  valuable  ornaments.  We  are  told  that  the  necklace  of 
Eriphyle  was  allotted  to  a  woman  of  gloomy  and  malignant  disposi- 
tion, who  ended  by  putting  her  husband  to  death;  that  of  Helen  to  a 
beautiful  but  volatile  wife,  who  abandoned  her  husband  from  prefer- 
ence for  a  young  Epirot. 

There  were  several  other  legends  respecting  the  distracted  Alk- 
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mae6n,  either  appropriated  or  invented  by  the  Attic  tragedians.  He 
went  to  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  whose  daughter 
Arsiuo^  he  married,  giving  as  a  nuptial  present  the  neclilace  of  Eri- 
phyle.  Being  however  unable  to  remain  there,  in  consequence  of 
the  unremitting  persecutions  of  the  maternal  Erinnys,  he  sought 
shelter  at  the  residence  of  king  Achelous,  whose  daughter  KallirhoS 
he  made  his  wife,  and  on  whose  soil  he  obtained  repose.  But  Kal- 
lirhoe  would  not  be  satisfied  without  the  possession  of  the  necklace 
of  EriphylS,  and  Alkraaeon  went  back  to  Psophis  to  fetch  it,  where 
Phegeus  and  his  sons  slew  him.  He  had  left  twin  sons,  infants,  with 
Kallirhoe,  who  prayed  fervently  to  Zeus  that  they  might  be  preter- 
naturally  invested  with  immediate  manhood,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  their  father.  Her  prayer  was  granted,  and  her  sons 
Amphoterus  and  Akarnan,  having  instantaneously  sprung  up  to 
manhood,  proceeded  into  Arcadia,  slew  the  murderers  of  their  father, 
and  brought  away  the  necklace  of  Eriphyle,  which  they  carried  to 
Delphi. 

Euripides  deviated  still  more  widely  from  the  ancient  epic,  by 
making  Alkma^on  the  husband  of  Manto,  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
the  father  of  Amphilochus.  According  to  the  Cyclic  Thebai's,  Manto 
was  consigned  by  the  victorious  Epigoni  as  a  special  offering  to  the 
Delphian  god ;  and  Amphilochus  was  son  of  Amphiaraiis,  not  son  of 
Alkmceou.  He  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  town  called  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  in  Akarnania,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Ambrakia.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  he  went  thither  on  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  which 
he  found  at  the  Peloponn^sian  Argos.  The  Akarnanians  were 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  prophets  which  they  supplied  to  the 
rest  of  Greece:  their  heroes  were  naturally  drawn  from  the  great 
prophetic  race  of  the  Melampodids. 

Thus  ends  the  legend  of  the  two  sieges  of  ThSbes;  the  greatest 
event,  except  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  the  ancient  epic;  the  greatest 
enterprise  of  war,  between  Greeks  and  Greeks,  during  the  time  of 
those  who  are  called  the  Heroes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGEND    OF    TROY. 

"We  now  arrive  at  the  capital  and  culminating  point  of  the  Grecian 
epic,— tlie  two  sieges  and  captures  of  Troy,  with  the  destinies  of  the 
dispersed  heroes,  Trojan  as  well  as  Grecian,  after  the  second  and 
most  celebrated  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city. 
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It  would  require  a  large  volume  to  convey  any  tolerable  idea  of 
the  vast  extent  and  expansion  of  this  interesting  fable,  first  handled 
by  so  many  poets,  epic,  lyric,  and  tragic,  with  their  endless  additions, 
transformations,  and  contradictions, — then  purged  and  recast  by 
historical  inquirers,  who,  under  color  of  setting  aside  the  exagger- 
ations of  the  poets,  introduced  a  new  vein  of  prosaic  invention, — 
lastly,  moralized  and  allegorized  by  philosophers.  In  the  present 
brief  outline  of  the  general  field  of  Grecian  legend,  or  of  that  which 
the  Greeks  believed  to  be  their  antiquities,  the  Trojan  war  can  be 
regarded  as  only  one  among  a  large  number  of  incidents  upon  which 
Hekataeus  and  Herodotus  looked  back  as  constituting  their  fore-time. 
Taken  as  a  special  legendary  event,  it  is,  indeed,  of  wider  and  larger 
interest  than  any  other,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  single  it  out  from  the 
rest  as  if  it  rested  upon  a  different  and  more  trustworthy  basis.  I 
must,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  an  abridged  narrative  of  the  cur- 
rent and  leading  facts;  and  amid  the  numerous  contradictoiy  state- 
ments which  are  to  be  found  respecting  every  one  of  them,  1  know 
no  better  ground  of  preference  than  comparative  antiquity,  though 
even  the  oldest  tales  which  we  possess — those  contained  m  the  Iliad — 
evidently  presuppose  others  of  prior  date. 

The  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Trojan  line  of  kings  is  Dardanus, 
son  of  Zeus,  founder  and  eponymus  of  Dardania:  in  the  account  of 
later  authors,  Dardanus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Elektra, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  and  was  further  said  to  have  come  from  Samo- 
thrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or  from  Italy;  but  of  this  Homer  mentions 
nothing.  The  first  Dardanian  town  founded  by  him  was  in  a  lofty 
position  on  the  descent  of  Mount  Ida ;  for  he  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  establish  himself  on  the  plain.  But  his  son  Erichthonius, 
by  the  favor  of  Zeus,  became  the  w^ealthiest  of  mankind.  His  flocks 
and  herds  having  multiplied,  he  had  in  his  pastures  3,000  mares,  the 
offspring  of  some  of  whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  horses  of  preter- 
natural swiftness.  Tros,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  and  the  eponym 
of  the  Trojans,  had  three  sons — Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  the  beautiful 
Ganym^dSs,  whom  Zeus  stole  away  to  become  his  cup-bearer  iu 
Olympus,  giving  to  his  father  Tros,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team 
of  immortal  horses. 

From  Ilus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian  lines  diverge; 
the  former  passing  from  Ilus  to  Laomedon,  Priam,  and  Hector;  the 
latter  from  Assaracus  to  Capys,  Anchis^s,  and  ^neas.  Ilus  founded 
in  the  plain  of  Troy  the  holy  city  of  Ilium ;  Assaracus  and  his  descend- 
ants remained  sovereigns  of  Dardania. 

It  was  under  the  proud  Laomedon,  son  of  Ilus,  that  Poseidon  and 
Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus,  a  temporary  servitude;  the 
former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  the  latter  tending  the  flocks 
and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed  and  the  penal  period  had 
expired,  they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward ;  but  Laomedon  angrily 
repudiated  their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their  ears. 
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to  tie  them  hand  and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some  distant  island  as 
slaves.  He  was  punished  for  this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom 
Poseidon  sent  to  ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects. 
Laomedon  publicly  offered  the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his 
father  Tros,  as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster. 
But  an  oracle  declared  that  a  virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Hesione,  daughter  of  Laome- 
don himself.  HSraklSs,  arriving  at  this  critical  moment,  killed  the 
monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by  Athene  and  the  Trojans, 
so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and  the  people;  but  Laome- 
don, by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal  horses  in  place  of 
the  matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.  Thus  defrauded 
of  his  due,  H6rakles  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured  Troy 
and  killed  Laomedon,  giving  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary 
Telamon,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teukros.  A 
painful  sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  historical  town  of  Ilium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  Hirakl^s. 

Among  all  the  sons  of  Laomedon,  Priam  was  the  only  one  who 
had  remonstrated  against  the  refusal  of  the  well-earned  guerdon  of 
H^rakl^s;  for  which  the  hero  recompensed  him  by  placing  him  on 
the  throne.  Many  and  distinguished  were  his  sons  and  daughters, 
as  well  by  his  wife  Hekab^,  daughter  of  Kisseus,  as  by  other  women. 
Among  the  sons  were  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Troilus, 
Polit6s,  Polydorus;  among  the  daughters,  LaodikS,  Kreiisa,  Polyxena, 
and  Kassandra. 

The  birth  of  Paris  was  preceded  by  formidable  presage ;  for  Hekab^ 
dreamt  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consult- 
ing the  soothsayers,  was  informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  born 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Accordingly  he  directed  the  child  to  be 
exposed  on  Mount  Ida;  but  the  inauspicious  kindness  of  the  gods 
preserved  him;  and  he  grew  up  amid  the  flocks  and  herds,  active 
and  beautiful,  fair  of  hair  and  symmetrical  in  person,  and  the  special 
favorite  of  Aphrodite. 

It  was  to  this  youth,  in  his  solitary  shepherd's  walk  on  Mount  Ida, 
that  the  three  goddesses,  H^re,  Ath^n^,  and  Aphrodite,  were  con- 
ducted, in  order  that  he  might  determine  the  dispute  respecting  their 
comparative  beauty,  which  had  arisen  at  the  nuptials  of  P^leus  and 
Thetis, — a  dispute  brought  about  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement, 
and  in  accomplishment  of  the  deep-laid  designs  of  Zeus.  For  Zeus, 
remarking  with  pain  the  immoderate  numbers  of  the  then  existing 
heroic  race,  pitied  the  earth  for  the  overwhelming  burden  which  she 
was  compelled  to  bear,  and  determined  to  lighten  it  by  exciting  a 
destructive  and  long-continued  war.  Paris  awarded  the  palm  of 
beauty  to  Aphrodite,  who  promised  him  in  recompense  the  possession 
of  Helena,  wife  of  the  Spartan  Meuelaus, — the  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
the  fairest  of  living  women.  At  the  instance  of  Aphrodite,  ships 
were  built  for  him,  and  he  embarked  on  the  enterprise  so  fraught 
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with  eventual  disaster  to  his  native  city,  in  spite  of  the  menacing 
prophecies  of  his  brother  Helenus,  and  the  always  neglected  warnings 
of  Kassandra. 

Paris,  on  arriving  at  Sparta,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mene- 
laus  as  well  as  by  Kastor  and  Pollux,  and  was  enabled  to  present  the 
rich  gifts  which  he  had  brought  to  Helen.  Menelaus  then  departed 
to  Kr^te,  leaving  Helen  to  entertain  his  Trojan  guest — a  favorable 
moment,  which  was  employed  by  Aphrodit6  to  bring  about  the 
intrigue  and  the  elopement.  Paris  carried  away  with  him  both  Helen 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  belonging  to  Menelaus,  made  a  prosper- 
ous voyage  to  Troy,  and  arrived  there  safely  with  his  prize  on  the 
third  day, 

Menelaus,  informed  by  Iris  in  Kr^te  of  the  perfidious  return  made 
by  Paris  for  his  hospitality,  hastened  home  in  grief  and  indignation 
to  consult  with  his  brother  Agamemnon,  as  well  as  with  the  venera- 
ble Nestor,  on  the  means  of  avenging  the  outrage.  They  made 
known  the  event  to  the  Greek  chiefs  around  them,  among  whom 
they  found  universal  sympathy;  Nestor,  PalamSdCs,  and  others  went 
round  to  solicit  aid  in  a  contemplated  attack  of  Troy,  under  the 
command  of  Agamemnon,  to  whom  each  chief  promised  both  obedi- 
ence and  unwearied  exertion  until  Helen  should  be  recovered.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition.  The  goddesses  H6rS 
and  Athene,  incensed. at  the  preference  given  by  Paris  to  AphroditS, 
and  animated  by  steady  attachment  to  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mykense, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  cause:  and  the  horses  of  H6rg  were 
fatigued  with  her  repeated  visits  to  the  different  parts  of  Greece. 

By  such  efforts  a  force  was  at  length  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Boe6- 
tia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more  than  100,000  men — a  force 
outnumbering  by  more  than  ten  to  one  anything  that  the  Trojans 
themselves  could  oppose,  and  superior  to  the  defenders  of  Troy 
even  with  all  her  allies  included.  It  comprised  heroes  with  their 
followers  from  the  extreme  points  of  Greece — from  the  north-wes1>- 
ern  portions  of  Thessaly  under  Mount  Olympus,  as  well  as  the 
western  islands  of  Dulichium  and  Ithaca,  and  the  eastern  islands  of 
Kr^te  and  Rhodes.  Agamemnon  hin.self  contributed  100  ships 
manned  with  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  Myk^nae,  besides  furnish- 
ing 60  ships  to  the  Arcadians,  who  possessed  none  of  their  own. 
Menelaus  brought  with  him  60  ships,  Nestor  from  Pylus  90,  Idome- 
neus  from  KrSte  and  DiomSd^s  from  Argos,  '60  each.  Forty  ships 
were  manned  by  the  Eleians,  under  four  different  chiefs;  the  like 
number  under  Meges  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinades,  and  under 
Thoas  from  Kalydon  and  the  other  JEtolian  towns.  Odysseus  from 
Ithaca,  and  Ajax  from  Salamis,  brought  12  ships  each.  The  Aban- 
tes  from  Euboea,  under  ElphSnor,  filled  40  vessels;  the  Boeotians, 
under  Penelcos  and  L^itus,  50;  the  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  and 
Aspledon,  30;  the  light-armed  Lokrians,  under  Ajax  son  of  Oileus, 
'.M);  the  Phokians  as  many.     The  Athenians,  under  Menestheus,  a 
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chief  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  marshaling  an  army,  mustered  50 
ships;  the  Myrmidons  fromPhthia  and  Hellas,  under  Achilles,  assem- 
bled in  50  ships;  Protesilaus  from  PhylakS  and  Pyrasus,  and  Eury- 
pylus  from  Ormenium,  each  came  with  40  ships;  Machaon  and 
Podaleirius,  from  Trikka,  with  30;  Eum^lus,  from  Pherae  and  the 
lake  Bceb^is,  with  11;  and  Philoktetes  from  Meliboea  with  7;  the 
Lapithae,  under  Polypoet^s,  son  of  Peirithous,  filled  40  vessels, 
the  ^nianes  and  Perrhaebians,  under  Guneus,  22;  and  the  Magngt§s, 
under  Prothous,  40;  these  last  two  were  from  the  northernmost  parti 
of  Tiiessaly,  near  the  mountains  P^iion  and  Olympus.  From  Rhodes, 
under  Tl^polcmus,  son  of  H§raklgs,  appeared  9  ships ;  from  Sym6, 
under  the  comely  but  effeminate  Nireus,  3;  from  K6s,  Krapathus, 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  30,  under  the  orders  of  Pheidippus  and 
Antiphus,  sons  of  Thessalus  and  grandsons  of  H§rakles. 

Among  this  band  of  heroes  were  included  the  distinguished  war- 
riors Ajax  and  DiomSd^s,  and  the  sagacious  Nestor;  while  Aga- 
memnon himself,  scarcely  inferior  to  either  of  them  in  prowess, 
brought  with  him  a  high  reputation  for  prudence  in  command.  But 
the  most  marked  and  conspicuous  of  all  were  Achilles  and  Odysseus; 
the  former  a  beautiful  youth  born  of  u  divine  mother,  swi/t  in  the 
race,  of  fierce  temper  and  irresistible  might;  the  latter  not  less  effi- 
cient as  an  ally,  from  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  endv>rance,  his 
inexhaustible  resources  under  difficulty,  and  the  mixture  of  daring 
■courage  with  deep-laid  cunning  whioh  never  deserted  him:  the  blood 
of  the  arch-deceiver  Sisyphus,  through  an  illicit  connection  with  his 
mother  Antikleia,  was  said  to  flow  in  his  veins,  and  he  was  espe- 
cially patronized  and  protected  by  the  goddess  Athen^.  Odysseus, 
unwilling  at  first  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  had  even  simulated 
insanity;  but  Palamedes,  sent  to  Ithaca  to  invite  him.  tested  the 
reality  of  his  madness  by  placing  in  the  furrow  whe/e  Odysseus  was 
ploughing,  his  infant  son  Telemachus.  Thus  detected,  Odysseua 
could  not  refuse  to  join  the  Achaean  host,  but  the  prophet  Halither- 
s6s  predicted  to  him  that  twenty  years  would  elapse  before  he  revis- 
ited his  native  land.  To  Achilles  the  gods  had  promised  the  fulV 
effulgence  of  heroic  glory  before  the  walls  of  Troy;  nor  could  the 
place  be  taken  without  both  his  co-operation  and  that  of  his  son 
after  him.  But  they  had  forewarned  him  that  this  brilliant  career 
would  be  rapidly  brought  to  a  close;  and  that  if  he  desired  a  long 
life,  he  must  remain  tranquil  and  inglorious  in  his  native  land.  In 
spite  of  the  reluctance  of  his  mother  Thetis,  he  preferred  few  years 
with  bright  renown,  and  joined  the  Achaean  host.  When  Nestor 
and  Odysseus  came  to  Phthia  to  invite  him,  both  he  and  his  intimate 
friend  Patroklus  eagerly  obeyed  the  calL 

Agamemnon  and  his  powerful  host  set  sail  from  Aulis;  but  being 
ignorant  of  the  locality  and  the  direction,  they  landed  by  mistake  in 
Teuthrania,  a  part  of  Mysia  near  the  river  Kaikus,  and  began  to 
ravage  the  country  under  the  persuasion  that  it  was  the  neighbor 
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hood  of  Troy.  TSlephus,  the  king  of  the  country,  opposed  and 
repelled  them,  but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  severely  wounded 
by  Achilles.  The  Greeks,  now  discovering  their  mistake,  retired; 
but  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm  and  driven  back  to  Greece. 
Achilles  attacked  and  took  Skyrus,  and  there  married  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  Lycom^des.  Telephus,  suffering  from  his  wounds, 
was  directed  by  the  oracle  to  come  to  Greece  and  present  himself  to 
Aehilles  to  be  healed,  by  applying  the  scrapings  of  the  spear  with 
■which  the  wound  had  been  given;  thus  restored,  he  became  tha 
guide  of  the  Greeks  when  they  were  prepared  to  renew  their  expe- 
dition. 

The  armament  was  again  assembled  at  Aulis,  but  the  goddess 
Artemis,  displeased  with  the  boastful  language  of  Agamemnon,  pro- 
longed the  duration  of  adverse  winds,  and  the  offending  chief  was 
compelled  to  appease  her  by  the  well-known  sacrifice  of  his  daughter 
Iphigeneia.  They  then  proceeded  to  Tenedos,  from  whence  Odys- 
seus and  Menelaus  were  dispatched  as  envoys  to  Troy,  to  redemand 
Helen  and  the  stolen  property.  In  spite  of  the  prudent  counsels  of 
AntenOr,  who  received  the  two  Grecian  chiefs  with  friendly  hospi- 
tality, the  Trojans  rejected  the  demand,  and  the  attack  was  resolved 
upon.  It  was  foredoomed  by  the  gods  that  the  Greek  who  first 
landed  should  perish :  P;  otesilaus  was  generous  enough  to  put  him- 
self upon  this  forlorn  hope,  and  accordingly  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Hector. 

Meanwhile,  the  Trojans  had  assembled  a  large  body  of  allies  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace:  Dardanians  under  JEneas, 
Lykians  under  Sarpedon,  Mysians,  Kaiians,  Maeonians,  Alizonians, 
Phrygians,  Thracians,  and  Pseonians,  But  vain  was  the  attempt  to 
oppose  the  landing  of  the  Greeks:  the  Trojans  were  routed,  and 
even  the  invulnerable  Kyknus,  son  of  Poseidon,  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  the  defense,  was  slain  by  Achilles.  Having  driven  the 
Trojans  within  their  walls,  Achilles  attacked  and  stormed  Lyrn^ssus, 
P^dasus,  Lesbos,  and  other  places  in  the  neighborhood,  twelve  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  eleven  in  the  interior:  he  drove  off  the  oxen  of 
^neas  and  pursued  the  hero  himself,  who  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life:  he  surprised  and  killed  the  youthful  Troilus,  son  of  Priam,  and 
captured  several  of  the  other  sons,  wlicm  he  sold  as  prisoners  into  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean.  He  acquired  as  his  captive  the  fair  Briseis, 
while  Chrys^is  was  awarded  to  Agamemnon ;  he  was,  moreover,  eager 
to  see  the  divine  Helen,  the  prize  and  stimulus  of  this  memorable 
struggle;  and  Aphroditg  and  Thetis  contrived  to  bring  abo^ut  an 
interview  between  them. 

At  this  period  of  the  war  the  Grecian  army  was  deprived  of  Palam^- 
dSs,  one  of  its  ablest  chiefs.  Odysseus  had  not  forgiven  the  artifice 
by  which  Palam^d^s  had  detected  his  simulated  insanity,  nor  was 
he  without  jealousy  of  a  rival  clever  and  cunning  in  a  degree  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  himself;   one  who  had  enriched  the  Greeks  with 
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the  invention  of  letters,  of  dice  for  amusement,  of  night-watches,  as 
well  as  with  other  useful  suggestions.  According  to  the  old  Cyprian 
epic,  PalamSdSs  was  drowned  while  fishing  b}'  the  hands  of  Odys- 
seus and  DiomedSs,  Neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  does  the 
name  of  Palamed^s  occur;  the  lofty  position  which  Odysseus  occu- 
pies in  both  those  poems — noticed  with  some  degree  of  displeasure 
even  by  Pindar,  who  described  Palamedes  as  the  wiser  man  of  the 
two — is  sufficient  to  explain  the  omission.  But  in  the  more  advanced 
period  of  the  Greek  mind,  when  intellectual  superiority  came  to 
acquire  a  higher  place  in  the  public  esteem  as  compared  with  mili- 
tary prowess,  the  character  of  Palamed(!s,  combined  with  his  unhappy 
fate,  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  interesting  personages  in  the 
Trojan  legend,  -^schylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides,  each  conse- 
crated to  him  a  special  tragedy ;  but  the  mode  of  his  death  as  described 
in  the  old  epic  was  not  suitable  to  Athenian  ideas,  and  accordingly 
he  was  represented  as  having  been  falsely  accused  of  treason  by 
Odysseus,  who  caused  gold  to  be  buried  in  his  tent,  and  persuaded 
Agamemnon  and  the  Grecian  chiefs  that  Palamedes  liad  received  it 
from  the  Trojans.  He  thus  forfeited  his  life,  a  victim  to  the  calumny 
of  Odysseus  and  to  the  delusion  of  the  leading  Greeks.  The  philos- 
opher SokratSs,  in  the  last  speech  made  to  his  Athenian  judges, 
alludes  with  solemnity  and  fellow-feeling  to  the  unjust  condemnation 
of  PalamedSs  as  analogous  to  that  which  he  himself  was  about  to 
suffer;  and  his  companions  seem  to  have  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on 
the  comparison.  Palamedes  passed  for  an  instance  of  the  slanderous 
enmity  and  misfortune  which  so  often  wait  upon  superior  genius. 

In  these  expeditions  the  Grecian  army  consumed  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  subdued  Trojans  dared  not  give  battle  without  their 
walls  for  fear  of  Achilles.  Ten  years  was  the  fixed  epical  duration 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as  five  years  was  the  duration  of  the  siege 
of  Kamikus  by  the  Kretan  armament  which  came  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Minos:  ten  years  of  preparation,  ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years 
of  wandering  for  Odysseus  were  periods  suited  to  the  rough  chrono- 
logical dashes  of  the  ancient  epic,  and  suggesting  no  doubts  nor 
difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it  was  otherwise  when  the 
Barae  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by  the  historicizing  Greeks, 
who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  either  finding  or  inventing  satis- 
factory bonds  of  coherence  betv.een  the  separate  events.  Thucydides 
tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets  have 
represented,  and  that  being,  moreover,  very  poor,  they  were  unable  to 
procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions:  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled to  disperse  their  arm}',  and  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating 
the  Chersonese — a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neighbor- 
hood. Could  the  whole  army  have  been  employed  against  Troy  at 
once  (he  says),  the  siege  would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and 
easily  concluded.  If  the  great  historian  could  permit  bim&eli  thus 
to  amend  the  legend  in  so  many  points,  we  might  have  r^-  <'«i*J>C  t>*^^ 
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a  simpler  course  would  have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the  siege 
Bmong  the  list  of  poetical  exaggerations,  and  to  affirm  that  the  real 
Biege  liad  lasted  only  one  year  instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the 
^en  years'  duration  was  so  capital  a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale  that 
no  critic  ventured  to  meddle  with  it. 

A  period  of  comparative  intermission,  however,  was  now  at  hand 
for  the  Trojans.  The  gods  brought  about  the  memorable  fit  of 
anger  of  Achilles,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  refused  to  put  on 
his  armor,  and  kept  his  Myrmidons  in  camp.  According  to  the 
Cypria,  this  was  the  behest  of  Zeus,  who  had  compassion  on  the 
Trojans:  according  to  the  Iliad,  Apollo  was  the  originating  cause, 
from  anxiety  to  avenge  the  injury  which  his  priest  Chrys^s  had 
endured  from  Agamemnon.  For  a  considerable  time,  the  combats 
of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  were  conducted  without  their  best  war- 
rior, and  severe,  indeed,  was  the  humiliation  which  they  underwent 
in  consequence.  How  the  remaining  Grecian  chiefs  vainly  strove  to 
toake  amends  for  his  absence — how  Hector  and  the  Trojans  defeated 
and  drove  them  to  their  ships — how  the  actual  blaze  of  the  destroy- 
ing flame,  applied  by  Hector  to  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  roused  up 
the  anxious  and  sympathizing  Patroklus,  and  extorted  a  reluctant 
consent  from  Achilles  to  allow  his  friend  and  his  followers  to  go 
forth  and  avert  the  last  extremity  of  ruin — how  Achilles,  when  Pat- 
roklus had  been  killed  by  Hector,  forgetting  his  anger  in  grief  for 
the  death '  of  his  friend,  re-entered  the  fight,  drove  the  Trojans 
within  their  walls  with  immense  slaughter,  and  satiated  his  revenge 
both  upon  the  living  and  the  dead  Hector, — all  these  events  have  been 
chronicled,  together  with  those  divine  dispensations  on  which  most 
of  them  are  made  to  depend,  in  the  immortal  verse  of  the  Iliad. 

Homer  breaks  off  with  the  burial  of  Hector,  whose  body  has  just 
Ibeen  ransomed  by  the  disconsolate  Priam;  while  the  lost  poem  of 
Arktinus,  entitled  the  ^thiopis,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
argument  still  remaining  of  it,  handled  only  the  subsequent  events 
of  the  siege.  The  poem  of  Quintus  Smyrnseus,  composed  about  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  seems  in  its  first  books  to  coin- 
cide with  the  JEthiopis,  in  the  subsequent  books  partly  with  the 
Ilias  Minor  of  LeschSs. 

The  Trojans,  dismayed  by  the  death  of  Hector,  were  again  ani- 
Inated  with  hope  by  the  appearance  of  the  warlike  and  beautiful 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia,  daughter  of  Ar^s,  hitherto 
Invincible  in  the  field,  who  came  to  their  assistance  from  Thrace  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  her  country-women.  She  again  led  the 
besieged  without  the  walls  to  encounter  the  Greeks  in  the  open  field ; 
and  under  her  auspices  the  latter  were  at  first  driven  back,  until  she, 
too,  was  slain  by  the  invincible  arm  of  Achilles.  The  victor,  on 
taking  off  the  helmet  of  his  fair  enemy  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  was 
profoundly  affected  and  captivated  by  her  charms,  for  which  he  was 
scornfully  taunted  by  ThersitSs:  exasperated  by  this  rash  insult,  h« 
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killed  ThersitSs  on  the  spot  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  A  violent  dis- 
pute among  the  Grecian  chiefs  was  the  result,  for  Diomedes,  the 
kinsman  of  ThersitSs,  warmly  resented  the  proceeding;  and  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  go  to  Lesbos,  where  he  was  purified  from  the  act  of 
homicide  by  Odysseus. 

Next  arrived  Memnon,  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  the  most  stately 
of  living  men,  with  a  powerful  band  of  black  Ethiopians,  to  the 
assistance  of  Troy.  Sallying  forth  against  the  Greeks,  he  made 
great  havoc  among  them:  the  brave  and  popular  Antilochus  per- 
ished by  his  hand,  a  victim  to  filial  devotion  in  defense  of  Nestor. 
Achilles  at  length  attacked  him,  and  for  a  long  time  the  combat  was 
doubtful  between  them:  the  prowess  of  Achilles  and  the  supplication 
of  Thetis  with  Zeus  finally  prevailed;  while  Eos  obtained  for  her 
vanquished  son  the  consoling  gift  of  immortality.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  near  the  Propontis,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ^sSpus,  and  was  visited  annually  by  the  birds 
called  Memnonides,  who  swept  it  and  bedewed  it  with  water  from 
the  stream.  So  the  traveler  Pausanias  was  told,  even  in  the 
second  century  after  the  Christian  era,  by  the  Hellespontine  Greeks. 

But  the  fate  of  Achilles  himself  was  now  at  hand.  After  routing 
the  Trojans  and  chasing  them  into  the  town,  he  was  slain  near  the 
Skaean  gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris,  directed  under 
the  unerring  auspices  of  Apollo.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Trojans  to  possess  themselves  of  the  body,  which  was,  however, 
rescued  and  borne  off  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  the  valor  of  Ajax  and 
Odysseus.  Bitter  was  the  grief  of  Thetis  for  the  loss  of  her  son: 
she  came  into  the  camp  with  the  Muses  and  the  Nereids  to  mourn 
over  him;  and  when  a  magnificent  funeral-pile  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Greeks  to  burn  him  with  every  mark  of  honor,  she  stole  away  the 
body  and  conveyed  it  to  a  renewed  and  immortal  life  in  the  island  of 
Leuke  in  the  Euxine  sea.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  there 
blest  with  the  nuptials  and  company  of  Helen. 

Thetis  celebrated  splendid  fimeral  games  in  honor  of  her  son,  and 
offered  the  unrivaled  panoply  which  H^phsestos  had  forged  and 
wrought  for  him  as  a  prize  to  the  most  distinguished  warrior  in  the 
Grecian  army.  Odysseus  and  Ajax  became  rivals  for  the  distinction, 
when  Ath^n^,  together  with  some  Trojan  prisoners,  who  were  asked 
from  which  of  the  two  their  country  had  sustained  greatest  injury, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  gallant  Ajax  lost  his  senses 
with  grief  and  humiliation:  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  he  slew  some  sheep, 
mistaking  them  for  the  men  who  had  wronged  him,  and  then  fell 
upon  his  own  sword. 

Odysseus  now  learnt  from  Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  whom  he  had  cap- 
tured in  an  ambuscade,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  both 
Philokt^tes  and  Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  join  the  besiegers.  The  former,  having  been  stung  in  the 
foot  by  a  serpent,  and  becoming  insupportable  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
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stench  of  his  wound,  had  been  left  at  Lemnus  in  the  commencement 
of  the  expedition,  and  had  spent  ten  years  in  misery  on  that  desolate 
island,  but  he  still  possessed  thepeerless  bow  and  arrows  of  IleraklSs, 
which  were  said  to  be  essential  to  the  capture  of  Troy.  DiomedSs 
fetched  Philoktetes  from  Lemus  to  the  Grecian  camp,  where  he  was 
healed  b)'^  the  skill  of  jVIachaon,  and  took  an  aciive  part  against  the 
Trojans — engaging  in  single  combat  with  Paris,  and  killing  him  with 
one  of  the  Herakleian  arrows.  The  Trojans  were  allowed  to  carry 
away  for  burial  the  body  of  this  prince,  the  fatal  cause  of  all  their 
sufferings;  but  not  until  it  had  been  mangled  by  the  hand  of  Mene- 
laus.  Odysseus  went  to  the  island  of  Skyrus  to  invite  Keoptolemus 
to  the  array.  The  untried  but  impetuous  youlh,  gladly  obeying  the 
call,  received  from  Odysseus  his  father's  armor;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Eurypylus,  son  of  Telephus,  came  from  M3'sia  as  auxiliary  to 
the  Trojans  and  rendered  to  them  valuable  service — turning  the  tide 
of  fortune  for  a  time  against  the  Greeks,  and  killing  some  of  their 
bravest  chiefs,  among  whom  were  numbered  Peneleos,  and  the 
unrivaled  leech  Machaon,  The  exploits  of  K(  optolemus  were  numer- 
ous, worthy  of  the  glory  of  his  race  and  the  renown  of  his  father. 
He  encountered  and  slew  Eurypylus,  together  with  numbers  of  the 
Mysian  warriors:  he  routed  the  Trojans  and  drove  them  within  their 
walls,  from  whence  they  never  again  emerged  to  give  battle:  and  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  good  sense  and  persuasive  diction  than 
for  forward  energy  in  the  field. 

Troy,  however,  was  still  impregnable  so  long  as  the  Palladium,  a 
statue  given  by  Zeus  himself  to  Dardanus,  remained  in  the  citadel; 
and  great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  Trojans  not  only  to  conceal 
this  valuable  present,  but  to  construct  other  statues  so  like  it  as  to 
mislead  any  intruding  robber.  Nevertheless,  the  enterprising  Odys- 
seus, having  disguised  his  person  with  miserable  clothing  and  self- 
inflicted  injuries,  found  means  to  penetrate  into  the  city  and  to  con- 
vey the  Palladium  by  stealth  away.  Helen  alone  recognized  him; 
but  she  was  now  anxious  to  return  to  Greece,  and  even  assisted 
Odysseus  in  concerting  means  for  the  capture  of  the  town. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  one  final  stratagem  was  resorted  to. 
By  the  hands  of  Epeius  of  Pauopeus,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Athene,  a  capacious  hollow  wooden  horse  was  constructed,  capable 
of  containing  one  hundred  men.  In  the  inside  of  this  horse,  the  elite 
of  the  Grecian  heroes,  Keoptolemus,  Odysseus,  Mcinelaus,  and  others, 
concealed  themselves  while  the  entire  Grecian  army  sailed  away  to 
Tenedos,  burning  their  tents  and  pretending  to  have  abandoned  the 
siege.  The  Trojans,  overjoyed  to  find  themselves  free,  issued  from 
the  city  and  contemplated  with  astonishment  the  fabric  which  their 
enemies  had  left  behind.  They  long  doubted  what  should  be  done 
with  it;  and  the  anxious  heroes  from  within  heard  the  surrounding 
consultations,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  Helen  when  she  pronounced 
their  names  and  counterfeited  the  accents  of  their  wives.    Many 
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of  the  Trojans  were  anxious  to  dedicate  it  to  the  gods  in  the  city  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance;  but  the  more  cautious  spirits 
inculcated  distrust  of  an  enemy's  legacy.  Laocoon,  the  priest  of 
Poseidon,  manifested  his  aversion  by  striking  the  side  of  the  horse 
with  his  spear.  The  sound  revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow,  but 
the  Trojans  heeded  not  this  warning  of  possible  fraud.  The  unfor- 
tunate Laocoon,  a  victom  to  his  own  sagacity  and  patriotism,  miser- 
ably perished  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  together  with  one 
of  his  sons;  two  serpents  being  sent  expressly  by  the  gods  out  of  the 
sea  to  destroy  him.  By  this  terrific  spectacle,  together  with  the  per- 
fidious counsels  of  Simon — a  traitor  whom  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  false  information — the  Tro- 
jans were  induced  to  make  a  breach  in  their  own  walls,  and  to  drag 
the  fatal  fabric  with  triumph  and  exultation  into  their  city. 

The  destruction  of  Troy,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  gods,  was 
now  irrevocably  sealed.  While  the  Trojans  indulged  in  a  night  of 
riotous  festivity,  Simon  kindled  the  fire-signal  to  the  Greeks  at  Tene- 
dos,  loosening  the  bolts  of  the  wooden  horse,  from  out  of  which  the 
inclosed  heroes  descended.  The  city,  assailed  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  was  thoroughly  sacked  and  destroyed,  with  the 
slaughter  or  captivity  of  the  larger  portion  of  its  heroes  as  well  as  its 
people.  The  venerable  Priam  perished  by  the  hand  of  Neoptolemus, 
having  in  vain  sought  shelter  at  the  domestic  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius. 
But  his  son  Deiphobus,  who  since  the  death  of  Paris  had  become 
the  husband  of  Helen,  defended  his  house  desperately  against  Odys- 
seus and  Menelaus,  and  sold  his  life  dearly.  After  he  was  slain,  his 
body  was  fearfully  mutilated  by  the  latter. 

Thus  was  Troy  utterly  destroyed — the  city,  the  altars  and  temples, 
and  the  population,  ^neas  and  Antenor  were  permitted  to  escape, 
with  their  families,  having  been  always  more  favorably  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  than  the  remaining  Trojans.  According  to  one  version 
of  the  story,  they  had  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greeks:  a  panther's 
skin  had  been  hung  over  the  door  of  Antenor's  house  as  a  signal  for 
the  victorious  besiegers  to  spare  it  in  general  plunder.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  principal  captives,  Astyanax,  the  infant  son  of 
Hector,  was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  killed  by  Odysseus  or 
Neoptolemus:  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam,  was  immolated  on 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  compliance  with  a  requisition  made  by  the 
shade  of  the  deceased  hero  to  his  countrymen ;  while  her  sister  Kas- 
sandra  7/as  presented  as  a  prize  to  Agamemnon.  She  had  sought 
sanctuary  at  the  altar  of  Ath^n^,  where  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus, 
making  a  guilty  attempt  to  seize  her,  had  drawn  both  upon  himself 
and  upon  the  army  the  serious  wrath  of  the  goddess,  insomuch  that 
the  Greeks  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  him  to  death. 
Andromache  and  Helenus  were  both  given  to  Neoptolemus,  who, 
according  to  the  Ilias  Minor,  carried  away  also  JEneas  as  his  captive. 

Helen  gladly  resumed  her  union  with  Menelaus :  she  accompanied 
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him  back  to  Sparta,  and  lived  with  him  there  many  years  in  comfon 
and  dignity,  passing  afterward  to  a  happy  immortality  in  the 
Elysian  fields.  She  was  worshiped  as  a  goddess,  with  her  brothers, 
the  Dioskuri,  and  her  husband,  having  her  temple,  statue,  and  ahar 
at  TherapuoB  and  elsewhere.  Various  examples  of  her  miraculous 
intervention  were  cited  among  the  Greeks.  The  lyric  poet  Stesich- 
orus  had  ventured  to  denounce  her,  conjointly  with  her  sister 
KlytoemnGstra,  in  a  tone  of  rude  and  plain-spoken  severity,  resem- 
bling that  of  EuripidCs  and  Lykophron  afterward,  but  strikingly 
opposite  to  the  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  she  is  always  handled 
by  Homer,  who  never  admits  reproaches  against  her  except  from  her 
own  lips.  He  was  smitten  with  blindness,  and  made  sensible  of  his 
impiety;  but,  having  repented  and  composed  a  special  poem  formally 
retracting  the  calumny,  was  permitted  to  recover  his  sight.  In  his 
poem  of  recantation  (the  famous  palinode  now  unfortunately  lost)  he 
pointedly  contradicted  the  Homeric  narrative,  affirming  that  Plelen 
had  never  been  at  Troy  at  all,  and  that  the  Trojans  had  carried 
thither  nothing  but  her  image  or  eidolon.  It  is,  probably,  to  the 
excited  religious  feelings  of  StSsichorus  that  we  owe  the  first  idea  of 
this  glaring  deviation  from  the  old  legend,  which  could  never  have 
been  recommended  by  any  considerations  of  poetical  interest. 

Other  versions  were  afterward  started,  forming  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  Homer  and  St^sichorus,  admitting  that  Helen  had 
never  really  been  at  Troy,  without  altogether  denying  her  elopement. 
Such  is  the  story  of  her  having  been  detained  in  Egypt  during  the 
whole  term  of  the  siege.  Paris,  on  his  departure  from  Sparta,  had 
been  driven  thither  by  storms,  and  the  Egyptian  king  Proteus,  hear- 
ing of  the  grievous  wrong  which  he  had  committed  toward  Menelaus, 
had  sent  him  away  from  the  country  with  severe  menaces,  detaining 
Helen  until  her  lawful  husband  should  come  to  seek  her.  When  the 
Greeks  reclaimed  Helen  from  Troy,  the  Trojans  assured  them  sol- 
emnly that  she  neither  was  nor  ever  had  been  in  the  town ;  but  the 
Greeks,  treating  this  allegation  as  fraudulent,  prosecuted  the  siege 
until  their  ultimate  success  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. Menelaus  did  not  recover  Helen  until,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  he  visited  Egypt.  Such  was  the  story  told  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  Herodotus,  and  it  appeared  satisfactory  to  his  historicizing 
mind.  "For  if  Helen  had  really  been  at  Troy,"  he  argues,  "she  would 
certainly  have  been  given  up,  even  had  she  been  mistress  of  Priam 
himself  instead  of  Paris:  the  Trojan  king,  with  all  his  family  and 
all  his  subjects,  would  never  knowingly  have  incurred  utter  and  irre- 
trievable destruction  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  her;  their  misfor- 
tune was  that,  while  they  did  not  possess  and  therefore  could  not 
restore  her,  they  yet  found  it  impossible  to  convince  the  Greeks  that 
such  was  the  fact."  Assuming  the  historical  character  of  the  war  of 
Troy,  the  remark  of  Herodotus  admits  of  no  reply;  nor  can  we 
greatly  wonder  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  tale  of  Helen's  Egyptian 
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detention,  as  a  substitute  for  the  "incredible  insanity"  which  the 
genuine  legend  imputes  to  Priam  and  the  Trojans.  Pausanias,  upou 
the  same  ground  and  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning,  pronounced 
that  the  Trojan  horse  must  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  a  battering- 
engine,  because  to  admit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute 
utter  childishness  to  the  defenders  of  the  city.  And  Mr.  Payne 
Knight  rejects  Helen  altogether  as  the  real  cause  of  the  Trojan  war, 
though  she  may  have  been  the  pretext  of  it;  for  he  thinks  that  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Trojans  could  have  been  so  mad  and  silly  as  to 
endure  calamities  of  such  magnitude  "  for  one  little  woman,  Mr. 
Knight  suggests  various  political  causes*  as  substitutes;  these  might 
deserve  consideration,  either  if  any  evidence  could  be  produced  to 
countenance  them,  or  if  the  subject  on  which  they  are  brought  to 
bear  could  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  history. 

The  return  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  from  Troy  furnished  matter  to 
the  ancient  epic  hardly  less  copious  than  the  siege  itself,  and  the 
more  susceptible  of  indefinite  diversity,  inasmuch  as  those  who  had 
before  acted  in  concert  were  now  dispersed  and  isolated.  Moreover, 
the  stormy  voyages  and  compulsory  wanderings  of  the  heroes  exactly 
fell  in  with  the  common  aspirations  after  an  heroic  founder,  and 
enabled  even  the  most  remote  Hellenic  settlers  to  connect  the  origin 
of  their  town  with  this  prominent  event  of  their  ante-historical  and 
semi-divine  Avorld.  And  an  absence  of  ten  years  afforded  room  for 
the  supposition  of  many  domestic  changes  in  their  native  abode,  and 
many  family  misfortunes  and  misdeeds  during  the  interval.  One  of 
these  heroic  "Returns,"  that  of  Odysseus,  has  been  immortalized 
by  the  verse  of  Homer.  The  hero,  after  a  series  of  long-protracted 
suffering  and  expatriation  inflicted  on  him  by  the  anger  of  Poseidon, 
at  last  reaches  his  native  island,  but  finds  his  wife  beset,  his  youthful 
sou  insulted,  and  his  substance  plundered  by  a  troop  of  insolent 
suitors;  he  is  forced  to  appear  as  a  wretched  beggar,  and  to  endure 
in  his  own  person  their  scornful  treatment;  but  Anally,  by  the  inter- 
terence  of  AthSuS  coming  in  aid  of  his  own  courage  and  stratagem, 
he  is  enabled  to  overwhelm  his  enemies,  to  resume  his  family  posi- 
tion, and  to  recover  his  property.  The  return  of  several  other 
Grecian  chiefs  was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  by  Hagias,  which  is 
now  lost,  but  of  which  a  brief  abstract  or  argument  still  remains: 
there  were  in  antiquity  various  other  poems  of  similar  title  and  anal- 
ogous matter. 

As  usual  with  the  ancient  epic,  the  multiplied  sufferings  of  this 
back-voyage  are  traced  to  divine  wrath,  justly  provoked  by  the  sins 
of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  fierce  exultation  of  a  victory  purchased 
by  so  many  hardships,  had  neither  respected  nor  even  spared  the 
altars  of  the  gods  in  Troy.  Athene,  who  had  been  their  most  zealous 
ally  during  the  siege,  was  so  incensed  by  their  final  recklessness, 
more  especially  by  the  outrage  of  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  that  she 
actively  harassed  and  embittered  their  return,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
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to  appease  her.  The  chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves: 
their  formal  assembly  become  a  scene  of  drunkenness;  even  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  lost  their  fraternal  harmony,  and  each  man 
acted  on  his  own  separate  resohition.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
the  Odyssey,  Nestor,  DiomMes,  Neoptolemus,  Idomeneus,  and  Phi- 
lokt^t^s  reached  home  speedily  and  safely;  Agamemnon  also  arrived 
in  Peloponnesus,  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  a  treacherous  wife ;  but 
Menelaus  was  condemned  to  long  wanderings  and  to  the  severest 
privations  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere  before  he  could  set  foot 
in  his  native  land.  The  Lokrian  Ajax  perished  on  the  Gyraean  rock. 
Though  exposed  to  a  terrii>le  storm,  he  had  already  reached  thi? 
place  of  safety,  when  he  indulged  in  the  rash  boast  of  having  escaped 
in  defiance  of  the  gods.  No  sooner  did  Poseidon  hear  this  language 
than  he  struck  with  his  trident  the  rock  which  Ajax  was  grasping 
and  precipitated  both  into  the  sea.  Kalchas,  the  soothsayer,  together 
with  Leonleus  and  Polypoet^s,  proceeded  by  land  from  Troy  to 
Kolophon. 

In  respect,  however,  to  these  and  other  Grecian  heroes,  tales  were 
told  different  from  those  in  the  Odyssey,  assigning  to  them  a  long 
expatriation  and  a  distant  home.  Nestor  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
founded  Metapontum,  Pisa,  and  H^rakleia:  Philokt^t^s  also  went  to 
Italy,  founded  Petilia  and  Krimisa,  and  sent  settlers  to  Egesta  in 
Sicily.  Neoptolemus,  under  the  advice  of  Thetis,  marched  by  land 
across  Thrace,  met  with,  Odysseus,  who  had  come  by  sea,  at  Maro- 
neia,  and  then  pursued  his  journey  to  Epirus,  where  he  became  king 
of  the  Molossians.  Idomeneus  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  Uria  in 
the  Salentine  peninsula.  Diom^d^s,  after  ^vandering  far  and  wide, 
went  along  the  Italian  coast  into  the  innermost  Adriatic  gulf,  and 
finally  settled  in  Daunia,  founding  the  cities  of  Argyrippa,  Beneven- 
tum,  Atria,  and  DiomMeia:  by  the  favor  of  Ath^n^  he  became 
immortal,  and  was  worshiped  as  a  god  in  many  different  places. 
The  Lokrian  followers  of  Ajax  founded  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  on 
the  southernmost  corner  of  Italy,  besides  another  settlement  in  Libya. 
I  have  spoken  in  another  place  of  the  compulsory  exile  of  Teukros, 
who  besides  founding  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have 
established  some  settlements  in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Menestheus, 
the  Athenian,  did  the  like,  and  also  founded  both  Elsea  in  Mysia  and 
Skylletium  in  Italy.  The  Arcadian  chief  Agapenor  founded  Paphus 
in  Cyprus.  Epeius,  of  Panopeus  in  Phokis,  the  constructor  of  the 
Trojan  horse  with  the  aid  of  the  goddess  Athene,  settled  at  Lagaria, 
near  Sybaris,  on  the  coast  of  Italy;  and  the  very  tools  which  he  had 
employed  in  that  remarkable  fabric  w^ere  shown  down  to  a  late  date  in 
the  temple  of  Athene  at  Metapontum.  Temples,  altars,  and  towns  were 
also  pointed  out  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Samos,  and  in  Krete,  the  founda- 
tion of  Agamemnon  or  of  his  followers.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Grecian  town  of  Skiong,  in  the  Thracian  peninsula  called  Palling  or 
Pell^nS,  accounted  themselves  the  offspring  of  the  Pellenians  from 
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Achsea  in  Peloponnesus,  who  had  served  under  Agamemnon  before 
Troy,  and  who  on  their  return  from  the  siege  had  been  driven  on 
the  spot  by  a  storm  and  there  settled.  The  Pamphyliaas,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  deduced  their  origin  from  the  wander- 
ings of  Amphilochus  and  Kalchas  after  the  siege  of  Troy:  the  inliab- 
itants  of  the  Amphilochian  Argos  on  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  revered 
the  same  Amphilochus  as  their  founder.  The  Orchomenians  under 
lamenus,  on  quitting  the  conquered  city,  wandered  or  were  driven  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  and  the  barbarous  Achseans 
under  Mount  Caucasus  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  first 
establishment  from  this  source.  Merlonis,  with  his  KrStan  followers, 
settled  at  Engyion  in  Sicily,  along  with  the  preceding  Kr^tans  who 
had  remained  there  after  the  invasion  of  Minos.  The  Elymians  in 
Sicily  also  were  composed  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  separately  driven 
to  the  spot,  who,  forgetting  their  previous  differences,  united  in  the 
joint  settlements  of  Eryx  and  Egesta.  We  hear  of  Podaleirius  both 
in  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  Karia;  of  Akamas,  son  of  Theseus,  at 
Amphipolus  in  Thrace,  at  Soli  in  Cyprus,  and  at  Synnada  in  Phrygia; 
of  Guneus,  Prothous,  and  Eurypylus,  in  Krete  as  well  as  in  Libya. 
The  obscure  poem  of  Lycophron  enumerates  many  of  these  dispersed 
and  expatriated  heroes,  whose  conquest  of  Tro)^  was  indeed  a  Kad- 
meiau  victory  (according  to  the  proverbial  phrase  of  the  Greeks), 
wherein  the  sufferings  of  the  victor  were  little  inferior  to  those  of 
the  vanquished.  It  was  particularly  among  the  Italian  Greeks,  where 
they  were  worshiped  with  very  special  solemnity,  that  their  presence 
as  wanderers  from  Troy  was  reported  and  believed. 

I  pass  over  the  numerous  other  tales  wiiich  circulated  among  the 
ancients,  illustrating  the  ubiquity  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Argonauts, — one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  Hellenic  legendary  world.  Among  them  all,  the  most  inter- 
esting, individually,  is  Odysseus,  whose  romantic  adventures  in  fabu- 
lous places  and  among  fabulous  persons  have  been  made  familiarly 
known  by  Homer.  The  goddesses  Kalypso  and  Circe;  the  semi- 
divine  mariners  of  Phaeacia,  whose  ships  are  endowed  with  conscious- 
ness and  obey  without  a  steersman;  the  one-eyed  Cyclopes,  the 
gigantic  Laestrygones,  and  the  wind-ruler  ^olos;  the  Sirens,  who 
ensnare  by  their  song,  as  the  Lotophagi  fascinate  by  their  food, — all 
these  pictures  formed  integral  and  interesting  portions  of  the  old 
epic.  Homer  leaves  Odysseus  re-established  in  his  house  and  family. 
But  so  marked  a  personage  could  never  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  tameness  of  domestic  life-  the  epic  poem  called  the  Telegonia 
ascribed  to  him  a  subsequent  series  of  adventures.  Telegonus,  his 
son  by  CircS,  coming  to  Ithaka  in  search  of  his  father,  ravaged  the 
island  and  killed  Odysseus  without  knowing  who  he  was.  Bitter 
repentance  overtook  the  son  for  his  undesigned  parricide:  at  his 
prayer  and  by  the  intervention  of  his  mother  Circ6,  both  Penelope 
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and  TC'lemachus  were  made  immortal:  Telegonus  married  Penelop^, 
and  TSlemachus  married  C.'irce, 

We  see  by  this  poem  that  Odysseus  was  represented  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  Thesprotian  kings,  just  as  Neoi)tolemus  was  of  the 
Molossian. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Antenor  and  jEneas  stand 
distinguished  from  the  otlier  Trojans  by  a  dissatisfaction  with  Priam 
and  a  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  which  was  by  SophoklSs  and  others 
construed  as  treacherous  collusion, — a  suspicion  indirectly  glanced 
at,  though  emphatically  repelled,  by  the  ^neas  of  Virgil.  In  the 
old  epic  of  Arktinus,  next  in  age  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ^neas 
abandons  Troy  and  retires  to  Mount  Ida,  in  terror  at  the  miraculous 
death  of  Laocoon,  before  the  entry  of  the  Greeks  into  the  town  and 
the  last  night-battle,  yet  Lesches,  in  another  of  the  ancient  epic 
poems,  represented  him  as  having  been  carried  away  captive  by 
Neoptolemus.  In  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  Iliad,  Poseidon 
describes  the  family  of  Priam  as  having  incurred  the  hatred  of  Zeus, 
and  predicts  that  ^neas  and  his  descendants  shall  reign  over  the 
Trojans:  the  race  of  Dardanus,  beloved  by  Zeus  more  than  all  his 
other  sons,  would  thus  be  preserved,  since  ^ueas  belonged  to  it. 
Accordingly,  when  ^neas  is  in  imminent  peril  from  the  hands  of 
Achilles,  Poseidon  specially  interferes  to  rescue  him,  and  even  the 
implacable  miso-Trojan  goddess  HerS  assents  to  the  proceeding. 
These  passages  have  been  construed  by  various  able  critics  to  refer 
to  a  family  of  philo-Hellenic  or  semi-Hellenic  iEneadae,  known  even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  singers  of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  terri- 
tory^ in  or  near  the  Troad,  and  professing  to  be  descended  from,  as 
well  as  worshiping,  ^neas.  In  the  town  of  Skepsis,  situated  in  the 
mountainous  range  of  Ida,  about  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Ilium, 
there  existed  two  noble  and  priestly  families  who  professed  to  be 
descended,  the  one  from  Hector,  the  other  from  ^neas.  The  Sk6p- 
sian  critic  Demetrius  (in  whose  time  both  these  families  were  still  to 
be  found)  informs  us  that  Skamandrius,  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius, 
son  of  ^neas,  were  the  archegets  or  heroic  founders  of  his  native 
city,  which  had  been  originally  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  Ida,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  to  tlie  less  lofty 
spot  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time.  In  ArisbS  and  Gentinus  there 
seem  to  have  been  families  professing  the  same  descent,  since  the 
same  archegets  were  acknowledged.  In  Ophrynium,  Hector  had  his 
consecrated  edifice,  while  in  Ilium  both  he  and  ^neas  were  wor- 
shiped as  gods:  and  it  was  the  remarkable  statement  of  the  Lesbian 
Menekrat^s  that  iEneas,  "having  been  wronged  by  Paris  and  stripped 
of  the  sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself  by 
betraying  the  cit}^  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks." 

One  tale  thus  among  many  respecting  ^neas,  and  that,  too,  the 
most  ancient  of  all,  preserved  among  natives  of  the  Troad,  who  wor- 
shiped him  as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was  that,  after  the  capture  of 
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Troy,  he  continued  in  the  country,  as  king  of  the  remaining  Trojans, 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks.  But  there  were  other  tales 
respecting  liim,  alike  numerous  and  irreconcilable:  the  hand  of 
destiny  marked  liim  as  a  wanderer  (fato  profugus)  and  his  ubiquity 
is  not  exceeded  even  by  that  of  Odysseus.  We  hear  of  him  at  ^nua 
in  Thrace,  in  Pall^n^,  at  ^ueia  in  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  Delus,  at 
Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  in  the  islands  of  KythSraand 
Zakynthus,  in  Leukas  aud  Ambrakia,  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  on 
the  Salentine  peninsula  and  various  other  places  in  the  southern 
region  of  Italy;  at  Drepaua  and  Segesta  in  Sicily,  at  Carthage,  at 
Cape  Palinurus,  Cumse,  Misenum,  Caieta,  and  finally  in  Latium, 
where  he  la3"s  the  first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty  Rome  and 
her  empire.  And  the  reason  why  his  wanderings  were  not  continued 
still  further  was,  that  the  oracles  aud  the  pronounced  will  of  the 
gods  directed  him  to  settle  in  Latium.  In  each  of  these  numerous 
places  his  visit  was  commemorated  and  certified  by  local  monuments 
or  special  legends,  particularly  by  temples  and  permanent  ceremo- 
nies in  honor  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  whose  worship  accompanied 
him  everywhere :  there  were  also  many  temples  aud  many  different 
tombs  of  ^neas  himself.  The  vast  ascendency  acquired  by  Rome, 
the  ardor  with  which  all  the  literary  Romans  espoused  the  idea  of  a 
Trojan  origin,  and  the  fact  that  the  Julian  family  recognized  ^neas 
as  their  gentile  primary  ancestor, — all  contributed  to  give  to  the 
Roman  version  of  this  legend  the  preponderance  over  every  other. 
The  various  other  places  in  which  monuments  of  ^neas  were  found 
came  thus  to  be  represented  as  places  where  he  had  halted  for  a  time 
on  his  way  from  Troy  to  Latium.  But  though  the  legendary  preten- 
sions of  these  places  were  thus  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
constituted  the  literary  public,  the  local  belief  was  not  extinguished; 
they  claimed  the  hero  as  their  permanent  property,  and  his  tomb  was 
to  them  a  proof  that  he  had  lived  and  died  among  them. 

Antenor,  who  shares  with  JEneas  the  favorable  sympathy  of  the 
Greeks,  is  said  by  Pindar  to  have  gone  from  Troy  along  with  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen  into  the  region  of  K3'rgn6  in  Libya.  But  according 
to  the  more  current  narrative,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  who  had  come  as  allies  of 
Troy,  and  went  by  sea  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
where  he  conquered  the  neighboring  barbarians  and  founded  the 
town  of  Patavium  (the  modern  Padua);  the  Veneti  in  this  region 
were  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  his  immigration.  We  learn  further 
from  Strabo  that  Opsikellas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Antenor,  had 
continued  his  wanderings  even  into  Iberia,  and  that  he  had  there 
established  a  settlement  bearing  his  name. 

Thus  endeth  the  Trojan  war,  together  with  its  sequel,  the  disper- 
sion of  the  heroes,  victors  as  well  as  vanquished.  Tlie  account  here 
given  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  brief  and  imperfect;  for  in  a  work 
intended  to  follow  consecutively  the  real  history  of  the  Greeks,  no 
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greater  space  can  be  allotted  even  to  the  most  splendid  gem  of  their 
legendary  period.  Indeed,  although  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  large 
volume  ^vith  the  separate  incidents  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  "Trojan  cycle,"  the  misfortune  is  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
so  contradictory  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  weaving  them  into 
one  connected  narrative.  We  are  compelled  to  select  one  out  of  the 
number,  generally  without  any  solid  ground  of  preference,  and  then 
to  note  the  variations  of  the  rest.  No  one  who  has  not  studied  the 
original  documents  can  imagine  the  extent  to  which  this  discrepancy 
proceeds:  it  covers  almost  every  portion  and  fragment  of  the  tale. 

But  though  much  may  have  been  thus  omitted  of  what  the  reader 
might  expect  to  find  in  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  genuine 
character  has  been  studiously  preserved,  without  either  exaggeration 
or  abatement.  The  real  Trojan  war  is  that  which  was  recounted  by 
Homer  and  the  old  epic  poets,  and  continued  by  all  the  lyric  and 
tragic  composers.  For  the  latter,  though  they  took  great  liberties 
with  the  particular  incidents,  and  introduced  to  some  extent  a  new 
moral  tone,  yet  worked  more  or  less  faithfully  on  the  Homeric  scale; 
and  even  Euripides,  who  departed  the  most  widely  from  the  feelings 
of  the  old  legend,  never  lowered  down  his  matter  to  the  analogy  of 
contemporary  life.  They  preserved  its  well  defined  object,  at  once 
righteous  and  romantic,  the  recovery  of  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  sis- 
ter of  the  Dioskuri — its  .mixed  agencies,  divine,  heroic,  and  human — 
the  colossal  force  and  deeds  of  its  chief  actors — its  vast  magnitude  and 
long  duration,  as  well  as  the  toils  which  the  conquerors  underwent, 
and  the  Nemesis  which  followed  upon  their  success.  And  these 
were  the  circumstances  which,  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  epic  and 
tragic  poetry,  bestowed  upon  the  legend  its  powerful  and  imperisha- 
ble influence  over  the  Hellenic  mind.  The  enterprise  was  one  com- 
prehending all  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  body,  of  which  each 
individually  might  be  proud,  and  in  which,  nevertheless,  those  feel- 
ings of  jealous  and  narrow  patriotism,  so  lamentably  prevalent  in 
many  of  the  towns,  were  as  much  as  possible  excluded.  It  supplied 
them  with  a  grand  and  inexhaustible  object  of  common  sympathy, 
common  faith,  and  common  admiration ;  and  when  occasions  arose 
for  bringing  together  a  Panhellenic  force  against  the  barbarians, 
the  precedent  of  the  Homeric  expedition  was  one  upon  which  the 
elevated  minds  of  Greece  could  dwell  with  the  certainty  of  rousing 
an  unanimous  impulse,  if  not  always  of  counterworking  sinister 
by-motives,  among  their  audience.  And  the  incidents  comprised  in 
the  Trojan  cycle  were  familiarized,  not  only  to  the  public  mind,  but 
also  to  the  public  eye,  by  innumerable  representations  both  of  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter, — those  which  were  romantic  and  chivalrous 
being  better  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  therefore  more  constantly 
employed  than  any  other. 

Of  such  events  the  genuine  Trojan  war  of  the  old  epic  was,  for  the 
most  part,  composed.     Though  literally  believed,  reverentially  cher- 
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Ished,  and  numbered  among  the  gigantic  phenomena  of  the  past  by 
the  Grecian  public,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  modern  inquiry  essentially  a 
legend  and  nothing  more.  If  we  are  asked  whether  it  be  not  a 
legend  embodying  portions  of  historical  matter,  and  raised  upon  a 
basis  of  truth, — whether  there  may  not  really  have  occurred  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Ilium  a  war  purely  human  and  political,  without  gods, 
without  heroes,  without  Helen,  without  Amazons,  without  Ethiopians 
under  the  beautiful  son  of  Eos,  without  the  wooden  horse,  without 
the  characteristic  and  expressive  features  of  the  old  epical  war, — like 
the  mutilated  trunk  of  De'iphobus  in  the  under-world;  if  we  are  asked 
whether  there  was  not  really  some  such  historical  Trojan  w\ar  as  this, 
our  answer  must  be  that  as  the  possibility  of  it  cannot  be  denied, 
so  neither  can  the  reality  of  it  be  affirmed.  "We  possess  nothing  but 
the  ancient  epic  itself  without  any  independent  evidence:  had  it  been 
an  age  of  records,  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic,  in  its  exquisite  and  unsus- 
pecting simplicity,  would  probably  never  have  come  into  existence. 
Whoever,  therefore,  ventures  to  dissect  Homer,  Arktinus,  and  LeschSs, 
and  to  pick  out  certain  portions  as  matters  of  fact,  while  he  sets  aside 
the  rest  as  fiction,  must  do  so  in  full  reliance  on  his  own  powers  of 
historical  divination,  without  any  means  either  of  proving  or  verif}'- 
ing  his  conclusions.  Among  many  attempts,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  to  identify  real  objects  in  this  historical  darkness,  that  of 
Dio  Chrysostom  deserves  attention  for  its  extraordinary  boldness. 
In  his  oration  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  and  intended  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Trojans  were  not  onl}'  blameless  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  but  victorious  in  its  issue,  he  overthrows  all  the  leading 
points  of  the  Homeric  narrative,  and  rewrites  nearly  the  whole  from 
beginning  to  end:  Paris  is  the  lawful  husband  of  Helen,  Achilles  is 
slain  by  Hector,  and  the  Greeks  retire  without  taking  Troy,  disgraced 
as  well  as  baffled.  Having  shown  without  difficult}^  that  the  Iliad, 
if  it  be  looked  at  as  a  history,  is  full  of  gaps,  incongruities,  and  absurd- 
ities, he  proceeds  to  compose  a  more  plausible  narrative  of  his  own, 
which  he  tenders  as  so  much  authentic  matter  of  fact.  The  most 
important  point,  however,  which  his  oration  brings  to  view  is,  the 
literal  and  confiding  belief  with  which  the  Homeric  narrative  was 
regarded,  as  if  it  were  actual  history,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium,  but  also  by  the  general  Grecian  public* 

The  small  town  of  Ilium,  inhabited  by  ^olic  Greeks,  and  raised 
into  importance  only  by  the  legendary'  reverence  attached  to  it, 
stood  upon  an  elevated  ridge  form.ing  a  spur  from  Mount  Ida,  rather 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  town  and  promontory  of  Sigeium, 
and  about  twelve  stadia,  or  less  than  two  miles,  from  the  sea  at  its 
nearest  point.  From  Sigeium  and  the  neighboring  town  of  Achil- 
leium  (with  its  monument  and  temple  of  Achilles),  to  the  town  of 
Rhoeteium  on  a  hill  higher  up  the  Hellespont  (with  its  monument 
and  chapel  of  Ajax  cafled  the  Aianteium),  was  a  distance  of  sixty 
stadia,  or  about  seven  English  miles  in  the  straight  course  by  sea:  in 
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the  iniefmediate  space  was  a  bay  and  an  adjoining  plain,  com  pre- 
bending  the  embouchure  of  the  Scamander,  and  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  ridge  on  which  Ilium  stood.  This  plain  was  the  cele- 
brated plain  of  Troy,  in  which  the  great  Homeric  battles  were 
believed  to  have  taken  place:  the  portion  of  the  bay  near  to  Sigeium 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Naustathmon  of  the  Acha'ans  (i.e.,  the  spot 
where  they  dragged  their  ships  ashore),  and  was  accounted  to  have 
been  the  camp  of  Agamemnon  and  his  vast  aimy. 

Historical  Hium  was  founded,  according  to  the  questionable  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Lydian  kings,  that  is, 
at  some  period  later  than  720  B.C.  Until  after  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great — indeed,  until  the  period  of  Roman  preponderance — it 
always  remained  a  place  of  inconsiderable  power  and  importance, 
as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  assertion  of  the  geographer,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  Achilleium,  Sigeium,  and  Rha'teium  were  all 
independent  of  it.  But,  inconsiderable  as  it  might  be,  it  was  the 
only  place  which  ever  bore  the  venerable  name  immortalized  by 
Homer.  Like  the  Homeric  Ilium,  it  had  its  temple  of  AthSng, 
wherein  she  was  worshiped  as  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  town: 
the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  Agamemnon  had  not  altogethei 
destroyed  the  town,  but  that  it  had  been  rcoccupied  after  his 
departure,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist.  Their  acropolis  was 
called  Pergamum,  an(^  in  it  was  shown  the  house  of  Priam  and  the 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius,  Miierc  that  unhappy  old  man  had  been  slain. 
Moreover,  there  were  exhibited,  in  the  temples,  panoplies  which  had 
been  worn  by  the  Homeric  heroes,  and  doubtless  many  other  relica 
appreciated  by  admirers  of  the  Iliad. 

These  were  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those  ages  were 
inclined  to  question,  w^hen  combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and 
general  locality ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them  until 
the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Skepsis.  Hellanikus  expressly  described  this 
Ilium  as  being  the  Ilium  of  Homer,  for  which  assertion  Strabo  (or 
probably  Demetrius,  from  whom  the  narrative  seems  to  be  copied) 
imputes  to  him  very  gratuitouly  an  undue  partiality  toward  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  Herodotus  relates  that  Xerxes,  in  his  march 
into  Greece,  visited  the  place,  went  up  to  the  Pergamum  of  Priam, 
inquired  with  much  interest  into  the  details  of  the  Homeric  siege, 
made  libations  to  the  fallen  heroes,  and  offered  to  the  Ath6n6  of 
Ilium  his  magnificent  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  oxen:  he  probably 
represented  and  believed  himself  to  be  attacking  Greece  as  the 
avenger  of  the  Priamid  family.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Min- 
darus,  while  his  fleet  lay  at  Abydus,  went  personally  to  Ilium  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  AthenS,  and  saw  from  that  elevated  spot  the  battle 
fought  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and  the  Athenians  off  the 
shore  near  Rhoeteium.  During  the  interval  between  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  and  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  Persia,  Ilium  was  alwa3's 
garrisoned  as  a  strong  position :  but  its  domain  was  still  narrow,  and 
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did  not  extend  even  to  the  sea  which  was  so  near  to  it.  Alexander, 
on  crossing  the  Hellespont,  sent  his  army  from  Sestiis  to  Abydus, 
under  Parmeuio.  and  sailed  personally  from  Elgeeus  in  the  Cher- 
sonese, after  having  solemnly  sacrified  at  the  Ela?untian  shrine  of 
Protesilaus,  to  the  harbor  of  the  Achaans  between  Sigeium  and 
Rhoeteium.  He  then  ascended  to  Ilium,  sacrificed  to  the  Iliean 
AthSng,  and  consecrated  in  her  temple  his  own  panoply,  in  exchange 
for  which  he  took  some  of  the  sacred  arms  there  suspended,  which 
were  said  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
These  arms  were  carried  before  him  when  he  went  to  battle  by  his 
armor-bearers.  It  is  a  fact  still  more  curious,  and  illustrative  of  the 
strong  working  of  the  old  legend  on  an  impressible  and  eminently 
religious  mind,  that  he  also  sacrificed  to  Priam  himself  on  the  very 
altar  of  Zeus  Herkeius  from  which  the  old  king  was  believed  to  have 
been  torn  by  Meoptolemus.  As  that  fierce  warrior  was  his  heroic 
ancestor  by  the  maternal  side,  he  desired  to  avert  from  himself  the 
anger  of  Priam  against  the  Achilleid  race. 

Alexander  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  many  munificent 
promises,  which  he  probably  would  have  executed  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  untimely  death.  One  of  his  successors,  Antigonus, 
founded  the  city  of  Alexandreia  in  the  Troad,  between  Sigeium  and 
the  more  southerly  promontory  of  Lektura;  compressing  into  it  the 
inhabitants  of  maay  of  the  neighboring  ^olic  towns  in  the  region  of 
Ida, — SkSpsis,  KebrSn,  Hamaxitus,  Kolonae,  and  Neandria, — though 
the  inhabitants  of  Sk^psis  were  subsequently  permitted  by  Lysim- 
achus  to  resume  their  own  city  and  autonomous  government.  Ilium, 
however,  remained  without  any  special  mark  of  favor  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  and  their  triumph  over  Antiochus 
(about  190  B.C.).  Though  it  retained  its  walls  and  its  defensible 
position,  D^mStrius  of  Skepsis,  who  visited  it  shortly  before  that 
event,  described  it  as  being  then  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  povertv, 
many  of  the  houses  not  even  having  tiled  roofs.  In  this  dilapidated 
condition,  however,  it  was  still  mythically  recognized  both  by  Anti- 
ochus and  by  the  Roman  consul  Livius,  who  went  up  thither  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Iliean  Ath^ng.  The  Romans,  proud  of  their  origin 
from  Troy  and  ^neas,  treated  Ilium  with  signal  munificence ;  not  only 
granting  to  it  immunity  from  tribute,  but  also  adding  to  its  domain 
the  neighboring  territories  of  Gergis,  Rhoeteium,  and  Sigeium — and 
making  the  Ilieans  masters  of  the  whole  coast  from  the  Peraea  (or 
continental  possessions)  of  Tenedos  (southward  of  Sigeium)  to  the 
boundaries  of  Dardanus,  which  had  its  own  title  to  legendary  rever- 
ence as  the  special  sovereignty  of  ^neas.  The  inhabitants  of  Sige- 
ium made  such  resistance  to  this  loss  of  autonomy  that  their  city 
was  destroyed  by  the  Ilieans. 

The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus  prodigiously  enhanced, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  assumed  to  themselves  exag- 
gerated   importance   as   the   recognized  parents  of  all-conquering 
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Rome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose,  from  the  jealousies  thus 
aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors  at  Skepsis  and  Alexandreia 
Troas — partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of  the  age  (in  which 
Krates  at  Pergamus  and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria  divided  between 
them  the  pahn  of  literary  celebrity)  toward  criticism  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  old  poets — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the  mythical  legiti- 
macy of  Ilium.  Demetrius  of  Sk6psis,  one  of  the  most  laborious  of 
the  Homeric  critics,  had  composed  thirty  books  of  comment  upon 
the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad:  Hestisea,  an  authoress  of  Alexandreia 
Troas,  had  written  on  the  same  subject:  both  of  them,  well- 
acquainted  with  the  locality,  remarked  that  the  vast  battles  described 
in  the  Iliad  could  not  be  packed  into  the  narrow  space  between 
Ilium  and  tlie  Naustathmon  of  the  Greeks;  the  more  so,  as  that 
space,  too  small  even  as  it  then  stood,  had  been  considerably 
enlarged  since  the  dale  of  the  Iliad  by  deposits  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skamander,  They  found  no  diflBculty  in  pointing  out  topographical 
incongruities  and  impossibilities  as  to  the  incidents  in  the  Iliad, 
which  they  professed  to  remove  by  the  startling  theory  that  the 
Homeric  Ilium  had  not  occupied  the  site  of  the  city  so  called.  There 
was  a  village,  called  the  village  of  the  Ilieans,  situated  rather  less 
than  four  miles  from  the  city  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
further  removed  from  the  sea;  here,  they  affirmed,  the  "holy  Troy" 
had  stood. 

No  positive  proof  was  produced  to  sustain  the  conclusion,  for 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  city 
remained  at  the  village  of  the  Ilieans.  But  the  fundamental  sup- 
position was  backed  by  a  second  accessory  supposition,  to  explain 
how  it  happened  that  all  such  vestiges  had  disappeared.  Never- 
theless, Strabo  adopts  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of  DSm^trius  as 
if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact — distinguishing  pointedly  between 
Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanikus  for  having 
maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  I  cannot  find  that  D^m6- 
trius  and  Plestisea  have  been  followed  in  this  respect  by  any  other 
writer  of  ancient  times,  excepting  Strabo.  Ilium  still  continued  to 
be  talked  of  and  treated  by  every  one  as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy: 
the  cruel  jests  of  the  Roman  rebel  Fimbria,  when  he  sacked  the 
tow^n  and  massacred  the  inhabitants — the  compensation  made  by 
Sylla,  and  the  pronounced  favor  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus, — 
all  prove  this  continued  recognition  of  identity.  Arrian,  though  a 
native  of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices, 
describes  the  visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that 
the  place,  with  all  its  relics,  was  a  mere  counterfeit:  Aristid^s,  Dio 
Chrysostom.  Pausanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage. But  modern  writers  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  taken 
up  the  supposition  from  Strabo  as  implicitly  as  he  took  it  from 
Demetrius.     They  call  Ilium  by  the  disrespectful  appellation  of  Nei» 
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Ilium,  while  the  traveler  in  the  Troad  looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it 
were  the  unquestionable  spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and  moved;  the 
name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best  maps  recently  prepared  of 
the  ancient  Troad, 

Strabo  has  here  converted  into  geographical  matter  of  fact  an  hy- 
pothesis purely  gratuitous,  with  a  view  of  saving  the  accuracy  of  the 
Homeric  topography;  though  in  all  probability  the  locality  of  the 
pretended  old  Ilium  would  have  been  found  open  to  difficulties  not 
less  serious  than  those  which  it  w^as  introduced  to  obviate.  It  may 
be  true  that  Demetrius  and  he  were  justified  in  their  negative  argu- 
ment, so  as  to  show  that  the  battles  described  in  the  Iliad  could  not 
possibly  have  taken  place  if  the  city  of  Priam  had  stood  on  the  hill 
inhabited  by  the  Ilieans.  But  the  legendary  faith  subsisted  before, 
and  continued  without  abatement  afterward,  notwithstanding  such 
topographical  impossibilities.  Hellanikus,  Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the 
guides  of  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  had  not  been  shocked  by  them: 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all,  because  he  had  received 
the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle — he  was  a  passionate 
admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he  was,  moreover,  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  movements  of  armies,  and  lived  at  a  time  when 
maps,  which  began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple  of  Thales,  were 
at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction.  Now  if,  notwith- 
standing such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity 
of  Ilium,  unconscious  of  these  many  and  glaring  topographical  dif- 
ficulties, much  less  would  Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors, 
be  likely  to  pay  attention  to  them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier, 
of  comparative  rudeness  and  ignorance,  when  prose  records  as  well 
as  geographical  maps  were  totally  unknown.  The  inspired  poet 
might  describe,  and  his  hearers  would  listen  with  delight  to  the  tale, 
how  Hector,  pursued  by  Achilles,  ran  thrice  round  the  city  of  Troy, 
while  the  trembling  Trojans  were  all  huddled  into  the  city,  not  one 
daring  to  come  out  even  at  this  last  extremity  of  their  beloved  prince 
— and  while  the  Grecian  army  looked  on,  restraining  unwillingly 
their  uplifted  spears  at  the  nod  of  Achilles,  in  order  that  Hector 
might  perish  by  no  other  hand  than  his;  nor  were  they,  while 
absorbed  by  this  impressive  recital,  disposed  to  measure  distances  or 
calculate  topographical  possibilities  with  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
real  Ilium.  The  mistake  consists  in  applying  to  Homer  and  to  the 
Homeric  siege  of  Troy,  criticisms  which  would  be  perfectly  just  if 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  as  described  by 
Thucydid^s,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war — but  which  are  not  more 
applicable  to  the  epic  narrative  than  they  would  be  to  the  exploits 
of  Amadis  or  Orlando. 

There  is  every  reason  for  presuming  that  the  Ilium  visited  by 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  was  really  the  "holy  Ilium"  present  to  the 
mind  of  Homer;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  inhabited,  either  by 
Greeks  or  by  some  anterior  population,  at  a  period  earlier  than  that 
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■which  Strabo  assigns.  History  recognizes  neither  Troy  tnfe  city,  nor 
Trojans,  as  actually  existing;  but  the  extensive  region  called  Troas, 
or  the  Troad  (more  properly  Troias),  is  known  both  to  Herodotus 
and  to  Thucydidea:  it  ceems  to  include  the  territory  westward  of  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Adramyttian 
gulf  to  the  Propoutis  at  Parium,  since  both  Antandrus,  Kolona?,  and 
the  district  immediately  round  Ilium,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Troad.  Herodotus  further  notices  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  (a 
township  conterminous  with  Ilium,  and  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the 
road  from  Ilium  to  Abydus),  considering  them  as  the  remnant  of  a 
larger  Teukrian  population  which  once  resided  in  the  country,  and 
which  had  in  very  early  times  undertaken  a  vast  migration  from 
Asia  into  Europe.  To  that  Teukrian  population  he  thinks  that  the 
Homeric  Trojans  belonged:  and  by  later  writers,  especially  by  Virgil 
and  the  other  Romans,  the  names  Teukrians  and  Trojans  are 
employed  as  equivalents.  As  the  name  Trojans  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  contemporary  historical  monument,  so  the  name  Teukrians  never 
once  occurs  in  the  old  epic.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  by 
the  elegiac  poet  Kallinus,  about  660  b.c,  who  connected  it  with  an 
alleged  immigration  of  Teukrians  from  Krete  into  the  region  round 
about  Ida.  Others  again  denied  this,  asserting  that  the  primitive 
ancestor,  Teukrus,  had  come  into  the  country  from  Attica,  and  that 
he  was  of  indigenous  origin,  born  from  Skamander  and  the  nymph 
Idsea — all  various  manifestations  of  that  eager  thirst  after  an  epony- 
mous hero  which  never  deserted  the  Greeks.  Gergithians  occur  in 
more  than  one  spot  in  ^olis,  even  so  far  southward  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kymg:  the  name  has  no  place  in  Homer,  but  he  mentions 
Gorgythion  and  Kebriones  as  illegitimate  sons  of  Priam,  thus  giving 
a  sort  of  epical  recognition  both  to  Gergis  and  Kebren.  As  Herod- 
otus calls  the  old  epical  Trojans  by  the  name  Teukrians,  so  the 
Attic  tragedians  call  them  Phrygians;  though  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Aphrodite  represents  Phrygians  and  Trojans  as  completely  distinct, 
^specially  noting  the  diversity  of  language;  and  in  the  Iliad  the  Phry- 
gians are  simply  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Troy  from  the  far 
Ascania,  without  indication  of  anymore  intimate  relationship.  Nor 
do  the  tales  which  connect  Dardanus  with  Samothrace  and  Arcadia 
find  countenance  in  the  Homeric  poems,  wherein  Dardanus  is  the 
son  of  Zeus,  having  no  root  anywhere  except  in  Dardania.  The 
mysterious  solemnities  of  Samothrace,  afterward  so  highly  venerated 
throughout  the  Grecian  world,  date  from  a  period  much  later  than 
Homer;  and  the  religious  affinities  of  that  island  as  well  as  of  Kr^te 
with  the  territories  of  Phrygia  and  ^olis,  were  certain,  according  to 
the  established  tendency  of  the  Grecian  mind,  to  beget  stories  of  a 
common  genealogy. 

To  pass  from  this  legendary  world,—  an  aggregate  of  streams  dis- 
tinct and  heterogeneous,  which  do  not  willingly  come  into  conflu- 
ence,  ancj  cannot  be  forced  to  intermix, — iptp  the  clearer  visipg 
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afforded  by  Herodotus,  we  learn  from  him  that,  in  the  year  500  B.C., 
the  whole  coast-region  from  Dardanus  southward  to  the  promontory 
of  Lektum  (including  tlie  town  of  Ilium),  and  from  Lektum  east- 
ward to  Adramyttium,  liad  been  ^olized,  or  was  occupied  by  ^olic 
Greeks — likewise  the  inland  towns  of  Skepsis  and  Kebren.  So  that 
if  we  draw  a  line  northward  from  Adramyttium  to  Kyzikus  on  the 
Propontis — throughout  the  whole  territory  westward  from  that  line, 
to  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gean  sea,  all  tlie  considerable  towns 
would  be  Hellenic.  With  the  exception  of  Gergis  and  the  Teukrian 
population  around  it,  all  the  towns  worthy  of  note  were  either  Ionic 
or  JEolic.  A  century  earlier,  the  Teukrian  population  would  have 
embraced  a  wider  range — perhaps  SkSpsis  and  Kebren,  the  latter  of 
which  places  was  colonized  by  Greeks  from  Kym^:  a  century  after- 
ward, during  the  satrapy  of  Pharuabazus,  it  appears  that  Gergis 
had  become  Hellenized  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  four  towns,  Ilium, 
Gergis,  Kebren,  and  Skepsis,  all  in  lofty  and  strong  positions,  were 
distinguished  each  by  a  solemn  worship  and  temple  of  AthenS,  and 
by  the  recognition  of  that  goddess  as  their  special  patroness. 

Tlie  author  of  the  Iliad  conceived  the  whole  of  this  region  as 
occupied  by  people  not  Greek, — Trojans,  Dardanians,  Lykia'^s, 
Lelegians,  Pelasgians,  and  Kilikians.  He  recognizes  a  temple  and 
worship  of  Athene  in  Ilium,  though  the  goddess  is  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Trojans:  and  Arktiuus  described  the  Palladium  as  the  capital 
protection  of  the  city.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
identity  between  the  Homeric  and  the  historical  ^olis  is  the  solemn 
and  diffused  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo.  Chryse,  Killa,  and 
Tenedos,  and  more  than  one  place  called  Sminthium,  maintain  the 
surname  and  invoke  the  protection  of  that  god  during  later  times, 
just  as  they  are  emphatically  described  to  do  by  Homer. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Post-Homeric  Greeks  gradually  Hellenized 
this  entire  region,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  the  whole  previous 
population  either  retired  or  was  destroyed.  The  Greeks  settled  in. 
the  leading  and  considerable  towns,  which  enabled  them  both  to 
protect  one  another  and  to  gratify  their  predominant  tastcij.  Partly 
by  force — but  greatly  also  by  that  superior  activity  and  power  o'f 
assimilating  foreign  ways  of  thought  to  their  own  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  beginning — they  invested  all  the  public  fea- 
tures and  management  of  the  town  with  an  Hellenic  air,  distributed 
all  about  it  their  gods,  their  heroes,  and  their  legends,  and  rendered 
their  language  the  medium  of  public  administration,  religious  songs 
and  addresses  to  the  gods,  and  generally  for  communications  wherein 
any  number  of  persons  were  concerned.  But  two  remarks  are  here 
to  be  made:  first,  in  doing  this  they  could  not  avoid  taking  to  them- 
selves more  or  less  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  parties  with  whom 
they  fraternized,  so  that  the  result  was  not  pure  Hellenism;  next, 
that  even  this  was  done  only  in  the  towns,  without  being  fully 
extended  to  the  territorial  domain  around,  or  to  those  smaller  towi? 
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ships  which  stood  to  the  town  in  a  dependent  relation.  The  jEoh'c 
and  Ionic  Greeks  borrowed,  from  the  Asiatics  whom  they  had  Plel- 
lenized,  musical  instruments  and  new  laws  of  rhythm  and  melody, 
which  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  account:  they  further  adopted  more 
or  lesd  of  those  violent  and  maddening  religious  rites,  manifested 
occasionally  in  self-inflicted  suffering  and  mutilation,  which  were 
indigenous  in  Asia  Minor  in  worship  of  the  Great  Mother.  The 
religion  of  the  Greeks  in  the  region  of  Ida,  as  well  as  at  Kyzikus, 
was  more  orgiastic  than  the  native  worship  of  Greece  proper,  just  as 
that  of  Lampsacus,  Priapus,  and  Parium  was  more  licentious.  From 
the  Teukrian  region  of  Gergis,  and  from  the  Gergithes  near  KymS, 
sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the  legendary  Sibyli 
who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  ^neas.  The  mythe  of 
the  Sibyli,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  heard  in  the  hollow 
blast  bursting  out  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the  rocks, 
was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teukrians,  and  passed  from 
theKymaeans  in  ^olis,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale 
of  ^neas  to  their  brethren,  the  inhabitants  of  Cumse  in  Italy.  The 
date  of  the  Gergithian  Sibyli,  or  rather  of  the  circulation  of  her  sup- 
posed prophecies,  is  placed  during  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period 
when  Gergis  was  thoroughly  Teukrian.  Her  prophecies,  though 
embodied  in  Greek  verses,  had  their  root  in  a  Teukrian  soil  and  feel- 
ings; and  the  promises  of  future  empire  which  they  so  liberally  make 
to  the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from  the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy, 
become  interesting  from  the  remarkable  way  in  which  they  were 
realized  by  Rome. 

At  what  time  Ilium  and  Dardanus  became  -3i]olized,  we  have  no 
information.  We  find  the  Mityleuaeans  in  posfrcssion  of  Sigeium  in 
the  time  of  the  poet  Alkaeus,  about  600  33.C. ;  and  the  Athenians, 
during  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  having  wrested  it  from  them  and 
trying  to  maintain  their  possession,  vindicate  the  proceeding  by  say- 
ing that  they  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  Mitylenaeans,  "  for  the 
latter  had  no  more  claim  to  it  than  any  of  the  other  Greeks  who  had 
aided  Menelaus  in  avenging  the  abduction  of  Helen."  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  incident  as  attesting  the  celebrity  of  the  legend  of 
Troy,  and  the  value  of  a  mythical  title  in  international  disputes — yet 
seemingly  implying  that  the  establishment  of  the  Mitylenaeans  on 
that  spot  must  have  been  suflSciently  recent.  The  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Proponlis  is  lepresented  as  origi- 
nally held  by  Bebrykian  Thracians,  while  Abydus  was  first  occupied 
by  Milesian  colonists  in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
Lydian  king,  Gyg§s— to  whom  the  whole  Troadand  the  neighboring 
temtory  belonged,  and  upom  whom  therefore  the  Teukrians  of  Ida 
must  have  been  dependent.  This  must  have  been  about  700  B.C.,  a 
period  considerably  earlier  than  the  Mitylensean  occupation  of  Sige- 
ium. Lampsacus  and  Paesus,  on  the  neighboring  shores  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  were  also  Milesian  colonics,  though  we  do  not  know  theii 
llate;  Parium  was  jointly  settled  from  Miletus,  Erythrae,  and  Parus, 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GRECIAN    MTTHES,    AS    UNDERSTOOD,    FELT,    AND    INTERPRETED    BY 
THE   GREEKS   THEMSEL^TCS. 

The  preceding  sections  have  been  intended  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of 
that  narrative  matter,  so  abundant,  so  characteristic,  and  so  interest- 
ing, out  of  which  early  Grecian  history  and  chronology  have  been 
extracted.  Raised  originally  by  hands  unseen  and  from  data  unas- 
signable, it  existed  first  in  the  shape  of  floating  talk  among  the 
people,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  it  passed  into  the  song  of  the 
poets,  who  multiplied,  transformed,  and  adorned  it  in  a  thousand 
various  ways. 

These  mythes  or  current  stories,  the  spontaneous  and  earliest 
growth  of  the  Grecian  mind,  constituted  at  the  same  time  the  entire 
intellectvial  stock  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged.  They  are  the 
common  root  of  all  those  different  ramifications  into  which  the  men- 
tal activity  of  the  Greeks  subsequently  diverged;  containing,  as  it 
were,  the  preface  and  germ  of  the  positive  history  and  philosophy, 
the  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  professed  romance,  wiiich  we  shall 
hereafter  trace  each  in  its  separate  development.  They  furnished 
aliment  to  the  curiosity,  and  solution  to  the  vague  doubts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  age;  they  explained  the  origin  of  those  customs  and 
standing  peculiarities  with  which  men  were  familiar;  they  impressed 
moral  lessons,  awakened  patriotic  sympathies,  and  exhibited  in  detail 
the  shadowy,  but  anxious,  presentiments  of  the  vulgar  as  to  the 
agency  of  the  gods:  moreover,  they  satisfied  that  craving  for  adven- 
ture and  appetite  for  the  marvelous  which  has  in  modern  times 
become  the  province  of  fiction  proper. 

It  is  ditficult,  we  may  say  impossible,  for  a  man  of  mature  age  to 
cany  back  his  mind  to  his  conceptions  such  as  they  stood  when  he 
was  a  child,  growing  naturally  out  of  his  imagination  and  feelings, 
working  upon  a  scanty  stock  of  materials,  and  borrowing  from 
authorities  whom  he  blindly  followed  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 
A  similar  difficulty  occurs  when  we  attempt  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
historical  and  quasi-philosophical  point  of  view  which  the  ancient 
mythes  present  to  us.  We  can  follow  perfectly  the  imagination  and 
feeling  which  dictated  these  tales,  and  we  can  admire  and  sympathize 
with  them  as  animated,  sublime,  and  affecting  poetry;  but  we  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  matter  of  fact  and  philosophy  of  a  positive 
kind  to  be  able  to  conceive  a  time  when  these  beautiful  fancies  were 
construed  literally  and  accepted  as  serious  reality. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  Grecian  mythes  cannot  be  either 
understood  or  appreciated  except  with  reference  to  the  system  of 
conceptions  and  belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they  arose.  We  must 
suppose  a  public  not  reading  and  writing,  but  seeing,  hearing,  and 
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telling — destitute  of  all  records,  and  careless  as  well  as  ignorant  of 
positive  history  with  its  indispensable  tests,  yet  at  the  same  time 
curious  and  full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive  incidents — 
strangers  even  to  the  ruiliments  of  positive  philosophy  and  to  the 
idea  of  invariable  sequences  of  nature  eitlier  in  the  pliysical  or  moral 
world,  yet  requiring  some  connecting  theory  to  interpret  and  regu- 
larize the  phenomena  before  them.  Such  a  theory  was  supplied  by 
the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  an  early  fancy,  which  supposed  the 
habitual  agency  of  beings  intelligent  and  voluntary  like  themselves, 
but  superior  in  extent  of  power,  and  different  in  peculiarity  of  attri- 
butes. In  the  geographical  ideas  of  the  Homeric  period,  the  earth 
•was  flat  and  round,  with  the  deep  and  gentle  ocean-stream  flowing 
around  and  returning  into  itself:  chronology,  or  means  of  measuring 
past  time,  there  existed  none.  Nevertheless,  unobserved  regions 
might  be  described,  the  forgotten  past  unfolded,  and  the  unknown 
future  predicted — through  particular  men  specially  inspired  by  the 
gods,  or  endowed  by  them  with  that  peculiar  vision  which  detected 
and  interpreted  passing  signs  and  omens. 

If  even  the  rudiments  of  scientific  geography  and  physics,  now  so 
universally  diffused  and  so  invaluable  as  a  security  against  error  and 
delusion,  were  wanting  in  this  early  stage  of  societj^  their  place  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  vivacity  of  imagination  and  by  personifying 
sympathy.  The  unbounded  tendency  of  the  Homeric  Greeks  to 
multiply  fictitious  person's,  and  to  construe  interesting  or  formidable 
phenomena  into  manifestations  of  design,  is  above  all  things  here  to 
be  noticed,  because  the  form  of  personal  narrative,  universal  in  their 
mythes,  is  one  of  its  many  consequences.  Their  polytheism  (com- 
prising some  elements  of  an  original  fetichism,  in  which  particular 
objects  had  themselves  been  supposed  to  be  endued  with  life,  volition, 
and  design)  recognized  agencies  of  unseen  beings  identified  and  con- 
founded with  the  different  localities  and  departments  of  the  physical 
world.  Of  such  beings  there  were  numerous  varieties,  and  many 
gradations  both  in  power  and  attributes;  there  were  differences  of 
age,  sex,  and  local  residence,  relations  both  conjugal  and  filial 
between  them,  and  tendencies  sympathetic  as  well  as  repugnant. 
The  gods  formed  a  sort  of  political  community  of  their  own,  which 
had  its  hierarchy,  its  distribution  of  ranks  and  duties,  its  contentions 
for  power  and  occasional  revolutions,  its  public  meetings  in  the  agora 
of  Olympus,  and  its  multitudinous  banquets  or  festivals.  The  great 
Olympic  gods  were,  in  fact,  only  the  most  exalted  among  an  aggre- 
gate of  quasi-human  or  ultra-human  personages, — daemons,  heroes, 
nymphs,  eponymous  (or  name-giving)  genii,  identified  with  each 
river,  mountain,  cape,  town,  village,  or  known  circumscription  of 
territory, — besides  horses,  bulls,  and  dogs,  of  immortal  breed  and 
peculiar  attributes,  and  monsters  of  strange  lineaments  and  combina- 
tions, "  Gorgons  and  Harpies  and  Chimaeras  dire."  As  there  were 
in  every  gens  or  family  special  gentile  deities  and  foregone  ancestors 
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^vbo  watched  over  its  members,  forming  in  each  the  characteristic 
eymbol  and  recognized  guarantee  of  their  union,  so  there  seem  to 
have  been  in  eacli  guild  or  trade  peculiar  beings  wliose  vocation  it 
ivns  to  co-operate  or  to  impede  in  various  stages  of  the  business. 

The  extensive  and  mulliform  personifications  liere  faintly  sketched 
pervaded  in  every  direction  tlie  mental  system  of  the  Greeks,  and 
were  identitied  intimately  both  with  their  conception  and  with  their 
description  of  phenomena,  present  as  well  as  past.  That  which  to  us 
is  interesting  as  the  mere  creation  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  was  to  the 
Greek  genuine  and  venerated  reality.  The  earth  and  the  solid  heaven 
(Gaja  and  Uranos)  were  both  conceived  and  spoken  of  by  him  as 
endowed  with  appetite,  feeling,  sex,  and  most  of  the  various  attri- 
butes of  liumanit}^  Instead  of  a  sun  such  as  we  now  see,  subject  to 
astronomical  laws,  and  forming  the  center  of  a  system  the  changes 
of  which  we  can  ascertain  and  foreknow,  he  saw  the  great  god 
HSlois,  mounting  his  chariot  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  reaching  at 
midday  the  height  of  the  solid  heaven,  and  arriving  in  the  evening 
at  the  western  horizon,  with  horses  fatigued  and  desirous  of  repose. 
HOlios,  having  favorite  spots  wherein  his  beautiful  cattle  grazed, 
took  pleasure  in  contemplating  them  during  the  course  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  was  sorely  displeased  if  any  man  slew  or  injured  them:  he 
had,  moreover,  sons  and  daughters  on  earth,  and  as  his  all-seeing  eye 
penetrated  everywhere,  he  was  sometimes  in  a  situation  to  reveal 
secrets  even  to  the  gods  themselves — while  on  other  occasions  he 
was  constrained  to  turn  aside  in  order  to  avoid  contemplating  scenes 
of  abomination.  To  us  these  now  appear  puerile,  though  pleasing 
fancies),  but  to  an  Homeric  Greek  they  seemed  perfectly  natural  and 
plausible.  In  his  view,  the  description  of  the  sun  as  given  in  a  mod- 
ern astronomical  treatise  would  have  appeared  not  merely  absurd, 
but  repulsive  and  impious.  Even  in  later  times,  when  the  positive 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  made  considerable  progress,  Anaxagoras  and 
other  astronomers  incurred  the  charge  of  blasphemy  for  dispersoni- 
fying  Helios,  and  trying  to  assign  invariable  laws  to  the  solar  phe- 
nomena. Personifying  fiction  was  in  this  way  blended  by  the 
Homeric  Greeks  with  their  conception  of  the  physical  phenomena 
before  them,  not  simply  in  the  way  of  poetical  ornament,  but  as  a 
genuine  portion  of  their  every-day  belief. 

The  gods  and  heroes  of  the  land  and  the  tribe,  belonged,  in  the 
conception  of  a  Greek,  alike  to  the  present  and  to  the  past:  he  wot 
Bhiped  in  their  groves  and  at  their  festivals;  he  invoked  their  prote^. 
tion,  and  believed  in  their  superintending  guardianship,  even  in  his 
own  day:  but  their  more  special,  intimate,  and  sympathizing  agency 
was  cast  back  into  the  unrecorded  past.  To  give  suitable  utterance 
\o  this  general  sentiment — to  furnish  body  and  movement  and  detail 
k)  these  divine  and  heroic  pre-existences,  which  were  conceived 
only  in  shadowy  outline, — to  lighten  up  the  dreams  of  what  the  past 
must  have  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  not  what  it  really 
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had  been — such  was  the  spontaneous  aim  and  inspiration  of  produc- 
tive geniu3  in  the  community,  and  such  were  the  purposes  "which  the 
Grecian  mythes  pre-eminently  accomplished. 

The  love  of  antiquities,  which  Tacitus  notices  as  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  of  his  day,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  most  durable, 
and  the  most  widely  diffused  of  tlie  national  propensities.  But  the 
antiquities  of  every  state  were  divine  and  heroic,  reproducing  the 
lineaments,  but  disregarding  the  measure  and  limits,  of  ordinary 
humanity.  The  gods  formed  the  starting-point,  beyond  which  no 
man  thought  of  looking,  though  some  gods  were  more  ancient  than 
others:  their  progeny,  the  heroes,  many  of  them  sprung  from  human 
mothers,  constitute  an  intermediate  link  between  god  and  man. 
The  ancient  epic  usually  recognizes  the  presence  of  a  multitude  ol 
nameless  men,  but  they  are  introduced  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  the  scene,  and  of  executing  the  orders,  celebrating  the  valor, 
and  bringing  out  the  personality,  of  a  few  divine  or  heroic  charac- 
ters. It  was  the  glory  of  bards  and  story-tellers  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
those  religious  and  patriotic  predispositions  of  the  public  which 
caused  the  primary  demand  for  their  tales,  and  which  were  of  a 
nature  eminently  inviting  and  expansive.  For  Grecian  religion  was 
many-sided  and  many-colored;  it  comprised  a  great  multiphcity  of 
persons,  together  with  much  diversity  in  the  types  of  character;  it 
divinized  every  vein  and  attribute  of  humanity,  the  lofty  as  well  as 
the  mean — the  tender  as  well  as  the  warlike — the  self-devoting  and 
adventurous  as  well  as  the  laughter-loving  and  sensual.  "We  shall 
hereafter  reach  a  time  when  philosophers  protested  against  such 
identification  of  the  gods  with  the  more  vulgar  appetites  and  enjoy- 
ments, believing  that  nothing  except  the  spiritual  attributes  of  mac 
could  properly  be  transferred  to  superhuman  beings,  and  drawing 
their  predicates  respecting  the  gods  exclusively  from  what  was  awful, 
majestic,  and  terror-striking  in  human  affairs.  Such  restrictions  on 
the  religious  fancy  were  continually  on  the  increase,  and  the  mystic 
and  didactic  stamp  which  marked  the  last  century  of  paganism  in 
the  days  of  Julian  and  Libanius,  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  concrete 
and  vivacious  forms,  full  of  vigorous  impulse  and  alive  to  all  the 
capricious  gusts  of  the  human  temperament,  which  people  the  Ho- 
meric Olympus,  At  present,  however,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
early,  or  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  paganism,  and  its  operations  in  the 
genesis  of  the  mythical  narratives.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  sup- 
plied the  most  powerful  stimulus,  and  the  only  one  which  the  times 
admitted,  to  the  creative  faculty  of  the  people;  as  well  from  the 
sociability,  the  gradations,  and  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  its 
gods  and  heroes,  as  from  the  amplitude,  the  variety,  and  the  purely 
human  cast  of  its  fundamental  types. 

Though  we  may  thus  explain  the  mythopceic  fertility  of  the  Greeks, 
I  am  far  from  pretending  that  we  can  render  any  sufficient  account 
of  the  supreme  beauty  of  their  chief  epic  and  artistical  productioas. 
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There  is  something  in  the  first-rate  productions  of  individual  genius 
which  lies  beyond  the  compass  of  philosophical  theory:  the  special 
breath  of  the  Muse  (to  speak  the  language  of  ancient  Greece)  must  be 
present  in  order  to  give  them  being.  Even  among  her  votaries,  many 
are  called,  but  few  are  chosen;  and  the  peculiarities  of  those  few 
remain  as  yet  her  own  secret. 

We  shall  not,  however,  forget  that  Grecian  language  was  also  an 
indispensable  requisite  to  the  growth  and  beauty  of  Grecian  mythes 
— its  richness,  its  flexibility  and  capacity  of  new  combinations,  its 
vocalic  abundance  and  metrical  pronunciation;  and  many  even 
among  its  proper  names,  by  their  analogy  to  words  really  significant, 
gave  direct  occasion  to  explanatory  or  illustrative  stories.  Etymo- 
logical mythes  are  found  in  sensible  proportion  among  the  whole 
number. 

To  understand  properly,  then,  the  Grecian  mythes,  we  must  try  to 
identify  ourselves  with  the  state  of  mind  of  the  original  mythopceic 
age;  a  process  not  very  easy,  since  it  requires  us  to  adopt  a  string  of 
poetical  fancies  not  simply  as  realities,  but  as  the  governing  realities 
of  the  mental  system:  yet  a  process  which  would  only  reproduce 
something  analogous  to  our  own  childhood.  The  age  was  one  des- 
titute both  of  recorded  history  and  of  positive  science,  but  full  of 
imagination  and  sentiment  and  religious  impressibility.  From  these 
sources  sprung  that  multitude  of  supposed  persons  around  whom  all 
combinations  of  sensible  phenomena  were  grouped,  and  toward 
whom  curiosity,  sympathies,  and  reverence  were  earnestly  directed. 
The  adventures  of  such  persons  were  the  only  aliment  suited  at  once 
both  to  the  appetites  and  to  the  comprehension  of  an  early  Greek; 
and  the  mythes  which  detailed  them,  while  powerfully  interesting 
his  emotions,  furnished  to  him  at  the  same  time  a  quasi-history  and 
quasi-philosophy.  They  filled  up  the  vacuum  of  the  unrecorded 
past,  and  explained  many  of  the  puzzling  incognita  of  the  present. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  that  the  same  plausibility  which  captivated  his 
imagination  and  his  feelings,  was  sufficient  to  engender  spontaneous 
belief;  or  rather  that  no  question,  as  to  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
narrative,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind.  His  faith  is  ready,  literal 
and  uninquiring,  apart  from  all  thought  of  discriminating  fact  from 
fiction,  or  of  detecting  hidden  and  symbolized  meaning;  it  is  enough 
that  what  he  hears  be  intrinsically  plausible  and  seductive,  and  that 
there  be  no  special  cause  to  provoke  doubt.  And  if,  indeed,  there 
were,  the  poet  overrules  such  doubts  by  the  holy  and  all-sufficient 
authority  of  the  Muse,  whose  omniscience  is  the  warrant  for  his 
recital,  as  her  inspiration  is  the  cause  of  his  success. 

The  state  of  mind,  and  the  relation  of  speaker  to  hearers,  thus 
depicted,  stand  clearly  marked  in  the  terms  and  tenor  of  the  ancient 
epic,  if  we  only  put  a  plain  meaning  upon  what  we  read.  The  poet — 
like  the  prophet,  whom  he  so  much  resembles — sings  under  heavenly 
guidance,  inspired  by  the  goddess  to  whom  he  has  prayed  for  her 
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ns=5isting  impulse.  She  puts  the  -vvord  into  his  mouth  and  the  inci- 
deuts  into  iiis  mind:  he  is  a  privileged  man,  chosen  as  her  organ  and 
speaking  from  her  revelations.  As  the  Muse  grants  the  gift  of  song 
to  whom  she  will,  so  she  sometimes  in  her  anger  snatches  it  away, 
and  the  most  consummate  human  genius  is  then  left  silent  and  help- 
less. It  is  true  that  these  expressions,  of  the  Muse  inspiring  and  the 
poet  singing  a  tale  of  past  times,  have  passed  from  tiie  ancient  epic 
to  compositions  produced  under  very  different  circumstances,  and 
have  now  degenerated  into  unmeaning  forms  of  speech;  but  they 
gained  currency  originally  in  their  genuine  and  literal  acceptation. 
If  poets  had  from  the  beginning  written  or  recited,  the  predicate  of 
singing  would  never  have  been  ascribed  to  them;  nor  would  it  ever 
have  become  customary  to  employ  the  name  of  the  Muse  as  a  die  to 
be  stamped  on  licensed  fiction,  unless  the  practice  had  begun  when 
her  agency  was  invoked  and  hailed  in  perfect  good  faith.  Belief, 
the  fruit  of  deliberate  inquiry  and  a  rational  scrutiny  of  evidence,  is 
in  such  an  age  unknown.  The  simple  faith  of  the  time  slides  in 
unconsciously,  when  the  imagination  and  feeling  are  exalted;  and 
inspired  authority  is  at  once  understood,  easily  admitted,  and  im- 
plicitly confided  in. 

The  word  mythe  (juvOo?,  fabnla,  story),  in  its  original  meaning, 
ftignified  simply  a  statement  or  current  narrative,  without  any  con- 
notative  implication  eit^ier  of  truth  or  falsehood.  Subsequently  the 
meaning  of  the  word  (in  Latin  and  English  as  well  as  in  Greek) 
changed,  and  came  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  an  old  personal  nar- 
rative, always  uncertified,  sometimes  untrue  or  avowedly  fictitious. 
And  this  change  was  the  result  of  a  silent  alteration  in  the  mental 
state  of  the  society— of  a  transition  on  the  part  of  the  superior  minds 
(and  more  or  less  on  the  part  of  all)  to  a  stricter  and  more  elevated 
canon  of  credibility,  in  consequence  of  familiarity  with  recorded 
history  and  its  essential  te?ts,  affirmative  as  well  as  negative.  Among 
the  original  hearers  of  the  mythes,  all  such  tests  were  unknown; 
they  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  critical  disbelief;  the  mythe 
passed  unquestioned  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  currency,  and  from  its 
harmony  with  existing  sentiments  and  preconceptions.  The  very 
circumstances  w^hich  contributed  to  rob  it  of  literal  belief  in  after- 
time,  strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  Homeric  man.  He 
looked  for  wonders  and  unusual  combinations  in  the  past ;  he  expected 
to  hear  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  moving  and  operating  together 
upon  earth;  he  pictured  to  himself  the  fore-time  as  a  theater  in 
w^hich  the  gods  interfered  directly,  obviously,  and  frequently,  for 
the  protection  of  their  favorites  and  the  punishment  of  their  foes. 
The  rational  conception,  then  only  dawning  in  his  mind,  of  a,  sys- 
tematic course  of  nature,  was  absorbed  by  this  fervent  and  lively 
faith.  And  if  he  could  have  been  supplied  with  as  perfect  and 
philosophical  a  history  of  his  own  real  past  time  as  we  are  now 
enabled  to  furnish  with  regard  to  the  last  century  of  England  or 
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France,  faithfully  recording  all  the  successive  events,  and  accounting 
for  them  by  known  positive  laws,  but  introducing  no  special  inter- 
ventions  of  Zeus  and  Apollo — such  a  history  would  have  appeared 
to  him  not  merely  unholy  and  unimpressive,  but  destitute  of  all 
plausibility  or  title  to  credence.  It  would  have  provoked  in  him  tm; 
same  feeling  of  incredulous  aversion  as  a  description  of  the  sun  (to 
repeat  the  previous  illustration)  in  a  modern  book  on  scientitic 
astronomy. 

To  us  these  mythes  are  interesting  fictions;  to  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  audience   they  were    "rerum   divinarum  et  humanarum 
scientia," — an  aggregate  of  religious,  physical,  and  historical  revela- 
tions, rendered  more  captivating,  but  not  less  true  and  real,  by  the 
bright  coloring  and  fantastic  shapes  in  which  they  were  presented. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  "  mythe-bearing  Hellas"  they  formed  the 
staple  of   the  uninstructed   Greek  mind,  upon  which  history   and 
philosopliy  were  by  so  slow  degrees  superinduced;  and  they  continued 
to  be  the  aliment  of  ordinary  thought  and  conversation,  even  after 
history  and  philosophy  had  partially  supplanted  the  mythical  faith 
among  the  leading  men,  and  disturbed  it  more  or  less  in  the  ideas  of 
all.     The  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  of  the   remote  dSmes 
and  villages  of  Greece,  to  whom  Thucydid^s,  HippokratSs,  Aristotle, 
or  Hipparchus  were  unknown,  still  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  local 
fables  which  formed  their  religious  and  patriotic  antiquity.     And 
Pausanias,  even   in  his   time,  heard   everywhere  divine   or  heroic 
legends  yet  alive,  precisely  of  the  type  of  the  old  epic;  he  found  the 
conceptions  of  religious  and  mythical  faith  co-existent  with  those  of 
positive  science,  and  contending  against  them  at  more  or  less  of  odds, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual.    Now  it  is  the  remarkabla 
characteristic  of  the  Homeric  age,  that  no  such  co-existence  or  con- 
tention had  yet  begun.     The  religious  and  mythical  point  of  view 
covers,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  phenomena  of  nature;  while  the 
conception  of  invariable  sequence  exists  only  in  the  background, 
itself  personified  under  the  name  of  the  Moeras,  or  Fates,  and  pro- 
duced generally  as  an  exception  to  the  omnipotence  of  Zeus  for  all 
ordinary  purposes.     Voluntary  agents,  visible  and  invisible,  impel 
and  govern  everything.     Moreover,  this  point  of  view  is  universal 
throughout  the  community — adopted  with  equal  fervor,  and  carried 
out  with  equal  consistency,  by  the  loftiest  minds  and  by  the  lowest. 
The  great  man  of  that  day  is  he  who,  penetrated  like  others  with  tha 
general  faith,  and  never  once  imagining  any  other  system  of  naturt 
than  the  agency  of  these  voluntary  Beings,  can  clothe  them  in  suit- 
able circumstances  and  details,  and  exhibit  in  living  body  and  actioq 
those  types  which  his  hearers  dimly  prefigure. 

History,  philosophy,  etc.,  properly  so  called  and  conforming  to 
our  ideas  (of  which  the  subsequent  Greeks  were  the  first  creators), 
never  belonged  to  more  than  a  comparatively  small  number  of  think- 
ing men,  though  their  influence  indirectly  affected  more  or  less  tha 
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■whole  national  mind.  But  when  positive  science  and  criticism,  and 
the  idea  of  an  invariable  sequence  of  events,  came  to  supplant  in  the 
more  vigorous  intellects  the  old  mythical  creed  of  omnipresent 
personification,  an  inevitable  scission  was  produced  between  the 
instructed  few  and  the  remaining  community.  The  opposition 
between  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of  view  was  not  slow 
in  manifesting  itself ;  in  general  language,  indeed,  both  might  seem 
to  stand  together,  but  in  every  particular  case  the  admission  of  one 
involved  the  rejection  of  the  other.  According  to  the  theory  which 
then  became  predominant,  the  course  of  nature  was  Iield  to  move 
invariably  on,  by  powers  and  attributes  of  its  own,  Unless  the  gods 
chose  to  interfere  and  reverse  it;  but  they  had  the  power  of  inter- 
fering as  often  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they  thought  fit.  Here 
the  question  was  at  once  opened,  respecting  a  great  variety  of  par- 
ticular phenomena,  whether  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  natural  or 
miraculous.  No  constant  or  discernible  lest  could  be  suggested  to 
discriminate  the  two:  every  man  was  called  upon  to  settle  the  doubt 
for  himself,  and  each  settled  it  according  to  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  force  of  his  logic,  the  state  of  his  health,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  and  many  other  considerations  affecting  his  separate  conclu- 
sion. In  a  question  thus  perpetually  arising,  and  full  of  practical 
consequences,  instructed  minds,  like  Perikl^s,  Thucydid^s,  and 
Euripides,  tended  more  and  more  to  the  scientific  point  of  view,  in 
cases  where  the  general  public  were  constantly  gravitating  toward 
the  religious. 

The  age  immediately  prior  to  this  unsettled  condition  of  thought  is 
the  really  mythopoeic  age;  in  which  the  creative  faculties  of  the 
society  know  no  other  employment,  and  the  mass  of  the  society  no 
other  mental  demand.  The  perfect  expression  of  such  a  period,  in 
its  full  peculiarity  and  grandeur,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey, — poems  of  which  we  cannot  determine  the  exact  date,  but 
which  seem  both  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.C., 
our  earliest  trustworthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  For  some  time  after 
that  event,  the  mythopoeic  tendencies  continued  in  vigor  (Arktinus, 
Lesch^s,  Eum^lus,  and  seemingly  most  of  the  Hesiodic  poems,  fall 
within  or  shortly  after  the  first  century  of  recorded  Ol5''mpiads);  but 
from  and  after  this  first  century,  w^e  may  trace  the  operation  of  causes 
which  gradually  enfeebled  and  narrowed  them,  altering  the  point  of 
view  from  which  the  mythes  were  looked  at.  What  these  causes 
were,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  intimate. 

The  foremost  and  most  general  of  all  is,  the  expansive  force  of 
Grecian  intellect  itself, — a  quality  in  which  this  remarkable  people 
stand  distinguished  from  all  their  neighbors  and  contemporaries. 
Most,  if  not  all,  nations  have  had  mythes,  but  no  nation  except  the 
Greeks  have  imparted  to  them  immortal  charm  and  universal  inter- 
est; and  the  same  mental  capacities,  which  raised  the  great  men  of  tl  e 
poetic  age  to  this  exalted  level,  also  pushed  forward  their  successors 
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to  outgrow  the  early  faith  in  which  the  mythes  had  been  generated 
and  accredited. 

One  great  mark,  as  well  as  means,  of  such  intellectual  expansion 
was  the  habit  of  attending  to,  recording,  and  combining,  positive  and 
present  facts,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the  genuine  Grecian 
epic,  the  theme  was  an  unknown  and  aoristic  past;  but  even  as 
early  as  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  the  present  begins  to  figure. 
The  man  who  tills  the  earth  appears  in  his  own  solitary  nakedness, 
apart  from  gods  and  heroes — bound,  indeed,  by  serious  obligations  to 
the  gods,  but  contending  against  many  difficulties  which  are  not  to 
be  removed  by  simple  reliance  on  their  help.  The  poet  denounces 
his  age  in  the  strongest  terms  as  miserable,  degraded,  and  profligate. 
He  looks  back  with  reverential  envy  to  the  extinct  heroic  races  who 
fought  at  Troy  and  ThSbes.  Yet  bad  as  the  present  time  is,  the  Muse 
condescends  to  look  at  it  along  with  him,  and  to  prescribe  rules  for 
human  life — with  the  assurance  that  if  a  man  be  industrious,  frugal, 
provident,  just  and  friendly  in  his  dealings,  the  gods  will  recompense 
him  with  affluence  and  security.  Nor  does  the  Muse  disdain,  while 
holding  out  such  promise,  to  cast  herself  into  the  most  homely  details 
of  present  existence,  and  to  give  advice  thoroughly  practical  and  cal- 
culating. Men  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  called 
Hesiod  in  contempt  the  poet  of  the  Helots.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  tendency  of  Greek 
poetry  toward  the  present  and  the  positive. 

Other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency  become  visible  in  the 
age  of  Archilochus  (b.c.  680-660).  In  an  age  when  metrical  compo- 
sition and  the  living  voice  are  the  only  means  whereby  the  productive 
minds  of  a  community  make  themselves  felt,  the  invention  of  a  new 
meter,  new  forms  of  song  end  recitation,  or  diversified  accompani- 
ments, constitute  an  epoch.  The  iambic,  elegiac,  choric,  and  lyric 
poetry,  from  Archilochus  downward,  all  indicate  purposes  in  the 
poet  and  impressibilities  of  the  hearers  very  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  epic.  In  all  of  them  the  personal  feeling  of  the  poet  and  the- 
specialties  of  present  time  and  place  are  brought  prominently  for- 
ward; while  in  the  Homeric  hexameter  the  poet  is  a  mere  nameless 
organ  of  the  historical  Muse — the  hearers  are  content  to  learn, 
believe,  and  feel,  the  incidents  of  a  foregone  world — and  the  tale  is 
hardly  less  suitable  to  one  time  and  place  than  to  another.  The  iam- 
bic meter  (we  are  told)  was  first  suggested  to  Archilochus  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  own  private  antipathies;  and  the  moral  wounds 
Inflicted  by  his  lampoons  upon  the  individuals  against  whom  they 
were  directed  still  remain  attested,  though  the  verses  themselves  have 
perished.  It  was  the  meter  (according  to  the  well-known  judgment 
of  Aristotle)  most  nearly  approaching  to  common  speech,  and  well- 
suited  both  to  the  coarse  vein  of  sentiment  and  to  the  smart  and 
emphatic  diction  of  its  inventor.  Simonid^s  of  Amorgus,  the  younger 
contemporary  of  Archilochus,  employed  the  same  meter,  with  less 
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bitterness,  but  with  an  anti  heroic  tendency  not  less  decided.  His 
remaining  fragments  present  a  mixture  of  teaching  and  sarcasm,  hav- 
ing a  distinct  bearing  upon  actual  life,  and  carrying  out  the  spirit 
which  partially  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  Works  and  Days.  Of  Alka?u8 
and  Sappho,  though  unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of 
them  upon  hearsay  only,  we  know  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  their 
own  personal  sentiments  and  sufferings,  their  relations  private  or 
public  with  the  contemporary  world,  constituted  the  soul  of  thoi^e 
short  effusions  which  gave  them  so  much  celebrity.  Again,  in  the 
few  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets  preserved  to  us — Kallinus,  Mimner- 
mus,  Tyrtajus — the  impulse  of  some  present  motive  or  circumstance 
isuo  less  conspicuous.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  Solon,  Theog- 
nis,  and  Phokylides,  who  preach,  encourage,  censure,  or  complain, 
but  do  not  recount,  and  in  whom  a  profound  ethical  sensibility, 
unknown  to  the  Homeric  poems,  manifests  itself.  The  form  of 
poetry  (to  use  the  words  of  Solon  himself)  is  made  the  substitute  for 
the  public  speaking  of  the  agora. 

Doubtless,  all  these  poets  made  abundant  use  of  the  ancient  mythes, 
but  it  was  by  turning  them  to  present  account,  in  the  way  of  illus- 
tration, or  flattery,  or  contrast, — a  tendency  which  we  may  usually 
detect  even  in  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  and 
heroic  strain  which  they  breathe  throughout.  That  narrative  or 
legendary  poetry  still  continued  to  be  composed  during  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
questioned.  But  it  exhibited  the  old  epical  character  without  the 
old  epical  genius;  both  the  inspiration  of  the  composer  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  audience  had  become  more  deeply  enlisted  in  the 
world  before  them,  and  disposed  to  fasten  on  incidents  of  their  own 
actual  experience.  From  Solon  and  Theognis  we  pass  to  the  aban- 
donment of  all  metrical  restrictions  and  to  the  introduction  of  prose 
writing, — a  fact,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  needless  to  dwell 
upon, — marking  as  well  the  increased  familiarity  with  written 
records  as  the  commencement  of  a  separate  branch  of  literature  for 
the  intellect,  apart  from  the  imagination  and  emotions  wherein  the 
old  legends  had  their  exclusive  root. 

Egypt  was  first  unreservedly  opened  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus,  about  B.C.  660;  gradually  it  became  much 
frequented  by  them  for  military  or  commercial  purposes,  or  for  sim- 
ple curiosity.  It  enlarged  the  range  of  their  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions, while  it  also  imparted  to  them  that  vein  of  mysticism  which 
overgrew  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  religion,  and  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  They  found  in  it  a  long- 
established  civilization,  colossal  wonders  of  architecture,  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  geometry,  elementary,  indeed, 
but  in  advance  of  their  own.  Moreover,  it  was  a  portion  of  their 
present  world  and  it  contributed  to  form  in  them  an  interest  foi 
uo^ing  and  describing  the  actual  realities  before  them.    A  sensible 
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progress  is  made  in  the  Greek  mind  during  the  two  centuries 
from  B.C.  700  to  B.C.  500,  in  the  record  and  arrangement  of  historical 
facts:  an  historical  sense  arises  in  the  superior  intellects,  and  some 
idea  of  evidence  as  a  discriminating  test  between  fact  and  fiction. 
And  this  progressive  tendency  was  further  stimulated  by  increased 
communication  and  by  more  settled  and  peaceful  social  relations 
between  the  various  members  of  the  Hellenic  world;  to  which  may 
be  added  material  improvements,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
period  of  turbulence  and  revolution,  in  the  internal  administration 
of  each  separate  state.  The  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isth- 
mian games  became  frequented  by  visitors  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Greece :  the  great  periodical  festival  in  the  island  of  Delos 
brought  together  the  citizens  of  every  Ionic  community,  with  their 
wives  and  cliildren,  and  an  ample  display  of  wealth  and  ornaments. 
Numerous  and  flourishing  colonies  were  founded  in  Sicily,  the  south 
of  Italy,  the  coasts  of  Epirus,  and  of  the  Euxine  sea:  the  Phokaeans 
explored  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic,  established  Massalia,  and  pene- 
trated even  as  far  as  the  south  of  Iberia,  with  which  they  carried  on  a 
lucrative  commerce.  The  geographical  ideas  of  the  Greeks  were  thus 
both  expanded  and  rectitied:  the  first  preparation  of  a  map  by  Anaxi- 
mauder,  the  disciple  of  Tliales,  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science. 
We  may  note  the  ridicule  bestowed  by  Herodotus  both  upon  the  sup- 
posed people  called  Hyperboreans  and  upon  the  idea  of  a  circumfluous 
ocean-stream  as  demonstrating  the  progess  of  the  age  in  this  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.  And,  even  earlier  than  Herodotus,  Xanthus  and 
Xeoophan^s  had  noticed  the  occurrence  of  fossil  marine  pro- 
ductions in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere,  which  led 
them  to  reflections  on  the  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  with  respect 
to  land  and  water. 

If,  then,  we  look  down  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  which  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Olympic  era  and  the  age  of  Herodo- 
tus and  ThucydidSs,  we  shall  discern  a  striking  advance  in  the 
Greeks — ethical,  social,  and  intellectual.  Positive  histoiy  and 
chronology  has  not  only  been  created,  but,  in  the  case  of  Thucydid^s, 
the  qualities  necessary  to  the  historiographer,  in  their  application  to 
recent  events,  have  been  developed  with  a  degree  of  perfection  never 
since  surpassed.  Men's  minds  have  assumed  a  gentler  as  well  as  a 
juster  cast;  and  acts  come  to  be  criticised  with  reference  to  their 
bearing  on  the  internal  happiness  of  a  well-regulated  community  as 
w^ell  as  upon  the  standing  harmony  of  fraternal  states.  While 
Thucydid^s  treats  the  habitual  and  licensed  piracy,  so  coolly  alluded 
to  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as  an  obsolete  enormity,  many  of  the  acts 
described  in  the  old  heroic  and  tlieogonic  legends  were  found  not 
less  repugnant  to  this  improved  tone  of  feeling.  The  battles  of  the 
gods  with  the  Giants  and  Titans, — the  castration  of  Uranus  by  his 
son  Kronus, — the  cruelty,  deceit,  and  licentiousness,  often  sup- 
posed both  in  the  gods  and  heroes,  provoked  strong  disapprobatioa 
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And  the  language  of  the  philosopher  Xenophan6s,  who  composed 
both  elegiac  and  iambic  poems  for  the  express  purpose  of  denounc- 
ing such  tales,  is  as  vehement  and  unsparing  as  that  of  the  Christian 
writers,  who  eight  centuries  afterward,  attacked  the  whole  scheme 
of  paganism. 

It  was  not  merely  as  an  ethical  and  social  critic  that  Xenophan6s 
stood  distinguished.  He  was  one  of  a  great  and  eminent  triad — 
Thal§s  and  Pythagoras  being  the  others — who,  in  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  first  opened  up  those  veins  of  speculative* 
philosophy  which  occupied  afterward  so  large  a  portion  of  Grecian 
intellectual  energy.  Of  the  material  differences  between  the  three  I 
do  not  here  speak;  I  regard  them  only  in  reference  to  the  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  philosophy  which  preceded  them,  and  from  which  all 
three  deviated  by  a  step,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

They  were  the  first  who  attempted  to  disenthrall  the  philosophic  intel- 
lect from  all  personifying  religious  faith,  and  to  constitute  a  method 
of  interpreting  nature  distinct  from  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of 
untaught  minds.  It  is  in  them  that  w^e  first  find  the  idea  of  Person 
tacitl}'  set  aside  or  limited,  and  an  impersonal  Nature  conceived  as 
the  object  of  study.  The  divine  husband  and  wife,  Oceanus  and 
T^thys,  parents  of  many  gods  and  of  the  Oceanic  nymphs,  together 
with  the  avenging  goddess  Styx,  are  translated  into  the  material  sub- 
stance «/5a;(?r,  or,  as  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  Fiuid:  and  Thal^s 
set  himself  to  prove  that  water  was  the  primitive  element,  out  of 
which  all  the  different  natural  substances  had  been  formed.  He,  as 
well  as  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoras,  started  the  problem  of  physical 
philosophy,  with  its  objective  character  and  invariable  laws,  to  be 
discoverable  by  a  proper  and  methodical  application  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  Greek  word  ^t6i<^,  denoting  nature,  and  its  deriva- 
tives physics  and  physiology,  unknown  in  that  large  sense  of  Homer 
or  Hesiod,  as  well  as  the  word  Kosmos  to  denote  the  mundane  sys- 
tem, first  appears  with  these  philosophers.  The  elemental  analysis 
of  Thal^s — the  one  unchangeable  cosmic  substance,  varying  only  in 
appearance,  but  not  in  reality,  as  suggested  by  Xeno])lian6s, — and 
the  geometrical  combinations  of  Pythagoras, — all  these  were  different 
ways  of  approaching  the  explanation  of  physicial  phenomena,  and 
each  gave  rise  to  a  distinct  school  or  succession  of  philosophers.  But 
they  all  agreed  in  departing  from  the  primitive  method,  and  in 
recognizing  determinate  properties,  a  material  substratum,  and 
objective  truth,  in  nature — either  independent  of  willing  or  design- 
ing agents,  or  serving  to  these  latter  at  once  as  an  indispensable  sub- 
ject-matter and  as  a  limiting  condition.  Xenophanes  disclaimed 
openly  all  knowledge  respecting  the  gods,  and  pronounced  that  no  man 
could  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  when  lie  was  right  and  when 
he  was  wrong  in  aflarmations  respecting  them :  while  Pythagoras 
represents  in  part  the  scientific  tendencies  of  his  age,  in  part  also  the 
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spirit  of  mysticism  and  of  special  fraternities  for  religious  and 
ascetic  observance,  which  became  diffused  throughout  Greece  in  the 
sixth  ceutury  before  the  Christian  era.  This  was  another  point 
which  placed  him  in  antipathy  with  the  simple,  unconscious,  and 
demonstrative  faith  of  the  old  poets,  as  well  as  with  the  current 
legend. 

If  these  distinguished  men,  when  they  ceased  to  follow  the  primi- 
tive instinct  of  tracing  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  personal  and 
designing  agents,  passed  over,  not  at  once  to  induction  and  observa- 
tion, but  to  a  misemployment  of  abstract  words  substituting  meta- 
physical eidola  in  the  place  of  polytheism,  and  to  an  exaggerated 
application  of  certain  narrow  physical  theories — we  must  remember 
that  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the  scanty  stock  of  facts 
then  accessible,  and  that  the  most  profound  study  of  the  human 
mind  points  out  such  transition  as  an  inevitable  law  of  intellectual 
progress.  At  present  we  have  to  compare  them  only  with  that  state 
of  the  Greek  mind  which  they  partially  superseded,  and  with  which 
they  were  in  decided  opposition.  The  rudiments  of  physical  science 
were  conceived  and  developed  among  superior  men;  but  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  mass  was  averse  to  them;  and  the  aversion,  though 
gradually  mitigated,  never  wholly  died  away.  Some  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  not  backward  in  charging  others  with  irreligion,  while 
the  multitude  seems  to  have  felt  the  same  sentiment  more  or  less 
toward  all — or  toward  that  postulate  of  constant  sequences,  with 
determinate  conditions  of  occurrence,  which  scientific  study  implies, 
and  which  they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  belief  in  the  agency 
of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  were  constantly  praying  for  special  suc- 
cor and  blessings. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  scientific  and  the  religious  point  of 
view  was  dealt  with  differently  by  different  philosophers.  Thus, 
Sokrat^s  openly  admitted  it,  and  assigned  to  each  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent province.  He  distributed  phenomena  into  two  classes — one 
wherein  the  connection  of  antecedent  and  consequent  was  invariable 
and  ascertainable  by  human  study,  and  therefore  future  results 
accessible  to  a  well-instructed  foresight;  the  other,  and  those,  too, 
the  most  comprehensive  and  important,  which  the  gods  had  reserved 
for  themselves  and  their  own  unconditional  agency,  wherein  there 
was  no  invariable  or  ascertainable  sequence,  and  w^here  the  result 
could  only  be  foreknown  by  some  omen,  prophecy,  or  other  special 
inspired  communication  from  themselves.  Each  of  these  classes  was 
essentially  distinct,  and  required  to  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  radically  incompatible  with  the  other.  Sokrat^s  held  it. 
wrong  to  apply  the  scientific  interpretation  to  the  latter,  or  the  theo- 
ogical  interpretation  to  the  former.  Physics  and  astronomy,  in  his 
opinion,  belonged  to  the  divine  class  of  phenomena,  in  which  human 
research  was  insane,  fruitless,  and  impious. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hippokrat^s,  the  contamporary  of  Sokrat^, 
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denied  the  discrepancy,  and  merged  into  one  those  two  classes  of 
phenomena — the  divine  and  the  scientifically  determinable — wliich 
the  latter  had  put  asunder.  HippokratGs  treated  all  phenomena  as  at 
once  both  divine  and  scientifically  determinable.  In  discussing  cer- 
tain peculiar  bodily  disorders  found  among  the  Scythians,  he 
observes,  "The  Scythians  themselves  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  to 
God,  and  reverence  and  bow  down  to  such  sufferers,  each  man  fear- 
ing that  he  may  suffer  the  like;  and  I  myself  think  too  that  these 
affections,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  divine:  no  one  among  them  is 
either  more  divine  or  more  human  than  another,  but  all  are  on  the 
same  footing,  and  all  divine;  nevertheless  each  of  them  has  its  own 
physical  conditions,  and  not  one  occurs  without  such  physical  con- 
ditions. 

A  third  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  same  day,  Anaxagoras, 
allegorizing  Zeus  and  the  other  personal  gods,  proclaimed  the  doc- 
trine of  one  common  pervading  mind,  as  having  first  originated 
movement  in  the  primeval  chaos,  the  heterogeneous  constituents  of 
which  were  so  confused  together  that  none  of  them  could  manifest 
themselves,  each  was  neutralized  by  the  rest,  and  all  remained  in 
rest  and  nullity.  The  movement  originated  by  mind  disengaged  them 
from  this  imprisonment,  so  that  each  kind  of  particle  was  enabled  to 
manifest  its  properties  with  some  degree  of  distinctness.  This  gen- 
eral doctrine  obtained,  much  admiration  from  Plato  and  Aristotle; 
but  they  at  the  same  time  remarked  with  surprise  that  Anaxagoras 
never  made  any  use  at  all  of  his  own  general  doctrine  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  of  nature — that  he  looked  for  nothing  but 
physical  causes  and  connecting  laws — so  that  in  fact  the  spirit  of 
his  particular  researches  was  not  materially  different  from  those  of 
Demokritus  or  Leukippus,  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in  their 
general  theories.  His  investigations  in  meteorology  acd  astronomy, 
treating  the  heavenly  bodies  as  subjects  for  calculation,  have  been 
already  noticed  as  offensive,  not  only  to  the  general  public  of 
Greece,  but  even  to  SokratSs  himself  among  them.  He  was  tried  at 
Athens,  and  seems  to  have  escaped  condemnation  only  by  voluntary 
exile. 

The  three  eminent  men  just  named,  all  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  philosophical  mind 
of  Greece  durmg  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Scientific 
pursuits  had  acquired  a  powerful  hold,  and  adjusted  themselves  ia 
various  ways  with  the  prevalent  religious  feelings  of  the  age.  Both 
Hippokrat^s  and  Anaxagoras  modified  their  ideas  of  the  divine 
agency,  so  as  to  suit  their  thirst  for  scientific  research.  According 
to  the  former,  the  gods  were  the  really  efficient  agents  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  phenomena, — the  mean  and  indifferent  not  less  than  the 
terrific  or  tutelary.  Being  thus  alike  connected  with  all  phenomena, 
they  were  specially  associated  with  none — and  the  proper  task  of 
the  inquirer  was  to  find  out  those  rules  and  conditions  by  which  (he 
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assumed)  their  agency  was  always  determined,  and  according  to 
which  it  might  be  foretold.  Now,  such  a  view  of  the  divine  agency 
could  never  be  reconciled  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  ordinary 
Grecian  believer,  even  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Anaxagoras:  still 
less  could  it  have  been  reconciled  with  those  of  the  Homeric  man, 
more  than  three  centuries  earlier.  By  him  Zeus  and  Athene  were 
conceived  as  definite  Persons,  objects  of  special  reverence,  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  animated  with  peculiar  feelings,  sometimes  of  favor, 
sometimes  of  wrath,  toward  himself  or  his  family  or  country.  They 
were  propitiated  by  his  prayers,  and  prevailed  upon  to  lend  him 
succor  in  danger — but  offended  and  disposed  to  bring  evil  upon  him 
if  he  omitted  to  render  thanks  or  sacrifice.  This  sense  of  individual 
communion  with  them,  and  dependence  upon  them,  was  the  essence 
of  his  faith.  While  he  prayed  with  sincerity  for  special  blessings  or 
protection  from  the  gods,  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  of 
Hippokrat^s  that  their  agency  was  governed  by  constant  laws  and 
physical  conditions. 

That  radical  discord  between  the  mental  impulses  of  science  and 
religion,  which  manifests  itself  so  decisively  during  the  most  culti- 
vated ages  of  Greece,  and  which  harassed  more  or  less  so  many  of 
the  philosophers,  produced  its  most  afllicting  result  in  the  condem- 
nation of  SokratSs  by  the  Athenians.  According  to  the  remarkable 
passage  recently  cited  from  Xenophon,  it  will  appear  that  Sokrat^a 
agreed  with  his  countrymen  in  denouncing  physical  speculations  as 
impious, — that  he  recognized  the  religious  process  of  discovery  as 
a  peculiar  branch,  co-ordinate  with  the  scientific, — and  that  he  laid 
down  a  theory,  of  which  the  basis  was  the  confessed  divergence  of 
these  two  processes  from  the  beginning — thereby  seemingly  satisfy 
ing  the  exigencies  of  religious  hopes  and  fears  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  reason,  in  her  ardor  for  ascertaining  the  invariable  laws  of 
phenomena,  on  the  other.  We  may  remark  that  the  theory  of  this 
religious  and  extra  scientific  process  of  discoveiy  was  at  that  time 
sufficiently  complete;  for  Sokrat^s  could  point  out  that  those  anomal- 
ous phenomena  which  the  gods  had  reserved  for  themselves,  and  into 
which  science  was  forbidden  to  pry,  were  yet  accessible  to  the  seek- 
ings  of  the  pious  man,  through  oracles,  omens,  and  other  exceptional 
means  of  communication  which  divine  benevolence  vouchsafed  to 
keep  open. 

Now  the  scission  thus  produced  between  the  superior  minds  and 
the  multitude,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  science  and  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  a  fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
Greek  progress,  and  forms  an  important  contrast  between  the  age  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  and  that  of  Thucydid^s:  though,  in  point  of  fact, 
even  the  multitude,  during  this  later  age,  were  partially  modified  by 
those  very  scientific  views  which  they  regarded  with  disfavor.  And 
we  must  keep  in  view  the  primitive  religious  faith,  once  universal 
and  unobstructed,  but  subsequently  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of 
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science;  we  must  follow  the  great  change,  as  well  in  respect  to 
enlarged  intelligence  as  to  refinement  of  social  and  ethical  feeling, 
among  the  Greeks,  from  the  Hesiodic  times  downward,  in  order  to 
render  some  account  of  the  altered  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
mythes  came  to  be  dealt  with.  These  mythes.  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  a  creative  and  personifying  interpretation  of  nature,  had 
struck  root  in  Grecian  associations  at  a  time  when  the  national  faith 
required  no  support  from  what  we  call  evidence.  They  were  now 
submitted  not  simply  to  a  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing  public, 
but  also  to  special  classes  of  instructed  men, — philosophers,  his- 
torians, ethical  teachers,  and  critics, — and  to  a  public  partially  modi- 
fied by  their  ideas  as  well  as  improved  by  a  wider  practical  experience. 
They  were  not  intended  for  such  an  audience;  they  had  ceased  to  be 
in  complete  harmony  even  with  the  lower  strata  of  intellect  and 
sentiment, — much  more  so  with  the  higher.  But  they  were  the 
cherished  inheritance  of  a  past  time;  they  were  interwoven  in  a 
thousand  ways  with  the  religious  faith,  the  patriotic  retrospect,  and 
the  national  worship,  of  every  Grecian  community;  the  general  type 
of  the  mythe  was  the  ancient,  familiar,  and  universai  form  of  Grecian 
thought,  which  even  the  most  cultivated  men  had  imbibed  in  flbeir 
childhood  from  the  poets,  and  by  which  they  were  to  a  certain  degree 
unconsciously  enslaved.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  mythes  had  acquired 
prescriptive  and  ineffacfeable  possession.  To  attack,  call  in  question, 
or  repudiate  them,  was  a  task  painful  even  to  undertake,  and  far 
beyond  the  power  of  any  one  to  accomplish. 

For  these  reasons,  the  anti-mythic  vein  of  criticism  was  of  little 
effect  as  a  destroj'ing  force.  But,  nevertheless,  its  dissolving, 
decomposing,  and  transforming  influence  was  very  considerable. 
To  accommodate  the  ancient  mythes  to  an  improved  tone  of  senti- 
ment and  a  newly  created  canon  of  credibility,  was  a  function  which 
even  the  wisest  Greeks  did  not  disdain,  and  which  occupied  no  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation.  The 
mythes  were  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  completely  foreign  to 
the  reverential  curiosity  and  literal  imaginative  faith  of  the  Homeric 
man.  They  were  broken  up  and  recast  in  order  to  force  them  into 
new  molds  such  as  their  authors  had  never  conceived.  We  may 
distinguish  four  distinct  classes  of  minds,  in  the  literary  age  now 
under  examination,  as  having  taken  them  in  hand — the  poets,  the 
logographers,  the  philosophers,  and  the  historians. 

With  the  poets  and  logographers,  the  mythical  persons  are  real 
predecessors,  and  the  mythical  world  an  antecedent  fact.  But  it  is 
divine  and  heroic  reality,  not  human;  the  present  is  only  half-brother 
of  the  past  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Pindar  in  his  allusion  to 
gods  and  men)  remotely  and  generically,  but  not  closely  and  specifi- 
cally, analogous  to  it.  As  a  general  habit,  the  old  feelings  and  the 
old  unconscious  faith,  apart  from  all  proof  or  evidence,  still  remain 
in  their  minds;   but  recent  feelings  have  ^own  up  which  compel 
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them  to  omit,  to  alter,  sometimes  even  to  reject  and  condemn,  par- 
ticular narratives. 

Pindar  repudiates  some  stories  and  transforms  others,  because  they 
are  inconsistent  with  his  conceptions  of  tlie  gods.  Thus,  he  for- 
mally protests  against  the  tale  that  Pelops  had  been  killed  and  served 
up  at  table  by  his  father  for  the  immortal  gods  to  eat.  Pindar 
shrinks  from  the  idea  of  imputing  to  them  so  horrid  an  appetite;  he 
pronounces  the  tale  to  have  been  originally  fabricated  by  a  slander- 
ous neighbor.  Nor  can  he  bring  himself  to  recount  the  quarrels 
between  different  gods.  The  amours  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  are  noway 
displeasing  to  him;  but  he  occasionally  suppresses  some  of  the 
simple  details  of  the  old  mythe,  as  deficient  in  dignity.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Hesiodic  narrative,  Apollo  was  informed  by  a  raven 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  nymph  Koronis;  but  the  mention  of  the  raven 
did  not  appear  to  Pindar  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  the  god,  and 
he  therefore  wraps  up  the  mode  of  detection  in  vague  and  myste- 
rious language.  He  feels  considerable  repugnance  to  the  character 
of  Odys^s,  and  intimates  more  than  once  that  Homer  has  unduly 
exalted  him  by  force  of  poetical  artifice.  With  the  character  of  the 
jEakid  Ajax,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  deepest  sympathy,  as 
well  as  with  his  untimely  and  inglorious  death,  occasioned  by  the 
undeserved  preference  of  a  less  worthy  rival.  He  appeals  for  his 
authority  usually  to  the  Muse,  but  sometimes  to  "  ancient  sayings  of 
men,"  accompanied  with  a  general  allusion  to  story-tellers  and  bards, 
— admitting,  however,  that  these  stories  present  great  discrepancy, 
and  sometimes  that  they  are  false.  Yet  the  marvelous  and  the 
supernatural  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  rejecting  a  story:  Pindar 
makes  an  express  declaration  to  this  effect  in  reference  to  the  roman- 
tic adventures  of  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon's  head.  He  treats  even 
those  mythical  characters  which  conflict  the  most  palpably  with  posi- 
tive experience  as  connected  by  a  real  genealogical  thread  with  the 
world  before  him.  Not  merely  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes,  and 
the  demigod  seamen  of  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo,  but  also  the  Centaur 
Cheiron,  the  hundred-headed  Typhos,  the  giant  Alkyoneus,  Antaeus, 
Bellerophon  and  Pegasus,  the  Chimaera,  the  Amazons  and  the  Hy- 
perboreans— all  appear  painted  on  the  same  canvas,  and  touched  with 
the  same  colors,  as  the  men  of  the  recent  and  recorded  past,  Pha- 
laris  and  Kroesus;  only  they  are  thrown  back  to  a  greater  distance  in 
the  perspective.  The  heroic  ancestors  of  those  great  -^ginetan, 
Thessalian,  Theban,  Argeian,  etc.,  families,  whose  present  members 
the  poet  celebrates  for  their  agonistic  victories,  sympathize  with  the 
exploits  and  second  the  efforts  of  their  descendants:  the  inestimable 
value  of  a  privileged  breed  and  of  the  stamp  of  nature  is  powerfully 
contrasted  with  the  impotence  of  unassisted  teaching  and  practice. 
The  power  and  skill  of  the  Argeian  Theaeus  and  his  relatives  as 
wrestlers  are  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  ancestor  Pam- 
phaes  in  aforetime  had  hospitably  entertained  the  Tyndarids  Kastor 
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and  Pollux.  Perhaps,  however,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sinceritr 
of  Pindar's  mythical  faith  is  afforded  when  he  notices  a  guilty  inci- 
dent with  shame  and  repugnance,  but  with  an  unwilling  confession 
of  its  truth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fratricide  committed  on  Phokus  by 
his  brothers  Peleus  and  Telamou. 

^schylus  and  Sophokles  exhibit  the  same  spontaneous  and  unin- 
quiriug  faith  as  Pindar  in  the  legendary  antiquities  of  Greece,  taken 
as  a  whole;  but  they  allow  themselves  greater  license  as  to  the 
details.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  their  compositions 
that  they  should  recast  and  group  anew  the  legendary  events,  pre- 
serving the  names  and  general  understood  relation  of  those  charac- 
ters whom  they  introduced.  The  demand  for  novelty  of  combination 
increased  with  the  multiplication  of  tragic  spectacles  at  Athens: 
moreover,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  ethical  as  well  as  political, 
had  become  too  critical  to  tolerate  the  literal  reproduction  of  many 
among  the  ancient  stories. 

Both  of  these  poets  exalted  rather  than  lowered  the  dignity  of  the 
mythical  world,  as  something  divine  and  heroic  rather  than  human. 
The  Prometheus  of  ^schylus  is  a  far  more  exalted  conception  than 
his  keen-witted  namesake  in  Hesiod,  and  the  more  homely  details  of 
the  ancient  Thebais  and  CEdipodia  were  modified  in  the  like  spirit 
by  Sophokles.  The  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic  are  constantly 
kept  prominent  by  both.  *  The  paternal  curse, — the  wrath  of  deceased 
persons  against  those  from  whom  they  have  sustained  wrong, — the 
judgments  of  the  Erinnys  against  guilty  or  foredoomed  persons, 
sometimes  inflicted  directly,  sometimes  brought  about  through 
dementation  of  the  sufferer  himself  (like  the  Homeric  Ate), — are  fre- 
quent in  their  tragedies. 

^schylus  in  two  of  his  remaining  pieces  brings  forward  the  gods 
as  the  chief  personages.  Far  from  sharing  the  objection  of  Pindar 
to  dwell  upon  dissensions  of  the  gods,  he  introduces  Prometheus  and 
Zeus  in  the  one,  Apollo  and  the  Eumenides  in  the  other,  in  marked 
opposition.  The  dialogue,  first  superinduced  by  him  upon  the 
primitive  chorus,  gradually  became  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  drama,  and  is  more  elaborated  in  Sophokles  than  in  ^schylus. 
Even  in  Sophokles,  however,  it  still  generally  retains  its  ideal 
majesty  as  contrasted  with  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  tone  which 
afterward  crept  in:  it  grows  out  of  the  piece,  and  addresses  itself 
to  the  emotions  more  than  to  the  reason  of  the  audience.  Neverthe- 
less, the  effect  of  Athenian  political  discussion  and  democratical 
feeling  is  visible  in  both  these  dramatists.  The  idea  of  rights  and 
legitimate  privileges  as  opposed  to  usurping  force  is  applied  by 
JEschylus  even  to  the  society  of  the  gods.  The  Eumenides  accuse 
Apollo  of  having,  with  the  insolence  of  youthful  ambition,  "ridden 
down"  their  old  prerogatives — while  the  Titan  Prometheus,  the 
champion  of  suffering  humanity  against  the  unfriendly  dispositions 
of  Zeus,  ventures  to  depict  the  latter  as  a  recent  usurper  reigning 
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Only  by  his  superior  strength,  exalted  by  one  successful  revolution, 
and  destined  at  some  future  time  to  be  overthrown  by  anotlier, — a 
fate  which  cannot  be  averted  except  through  warnings  communi- 
cable only  by  Prometheus  himself. 

Though  ^schylus  incurred  reproaches  of  impiety  from  Plato,  and 
seemingly  also  from  the  Athenian  public,  for  particular  speeches  and 
incidents  in  his  tragedies,  and  though  he  does  not  adhere  to  the 
received  vein  of  religious  tradition  with  the  same  strictness  as  Sopho- 
klSs — yet  the  ascendency  and  interference  of  the  gods  are  never  out 
of  sight,  and  the  solemnity  with  which  they  are  represented,  set  off 
by  a  bold,  figurative,  and  elliptical  style  of  expression  (often  but 
imperfectly  intelligible  to  modern  readers),  reaches  its  maximum  in 
his  tragedies.  As  he  throws  round  the  gods  a  kind  of  airy  grandeur, 
so  neither  do  his  men  or  heroes  appear  like  tenants  of  the  common 
earth.  The  mythical  world  from  which  he  boriows  his  characters, 
is  peopled  only  with  "  the  immediate  seed  of  the  gods,  in  close  con- 
tact with  Zeus,  in  whom  the  divine  blood  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
degenerate:"  his  individuals  are  taken,  not  from  the  iron  race  whom 
Hesiod  acknowledges  with  shame  as  his  contemporaries,  but  from 
the  extinct  heroic  race  which  had  fought  at  Troy  and  Thebes.  It  is 
to  them  that  his  conceptions  aspire,  and  he  is  even  chargeable  with 
frequent  straining,  beyond  the  limits  of  poetical  taste,  to  realize  his 
picture.  If  he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it,  the  reason  is 
because  consistency  in  such  a  matter  is  unattainable,  since,  after  all^ 
the  analogies  of  common  humanity,  the  only  materials  which  the 
most  creative  imagination  has  to  work  upon,  obtrude  themselves 
involuntarily,  and  the  lineaments  of  the  man  are  thus  seen  even 
under  a  dress  which  promises  superhuman  proportions, 

SophoklSs,  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of  Grecian  traged}', 
dwells  upon  the  same  heroic  characters,  and  maintains  their  grand- 
eur, on  the  whole,  with  little  abatement;  combining  with  it  a  far 
better  dramatic  structure,  and  a  wider  appeal  to  human  sympathies. 
Even  in  Sophokl^s.  however,  we  find  indications  that  an  altered  ethi- 
cal feeling,  and  a  more  predominant  sense  of  artistic  perfection,  are 
allowed  to  modify  the  harsher  religious  agencies  of  the  old  epic. 
Occasional  misplaced  effusions  of  rhetoric,  as  well  as  of  didactic  pro- 
lixity, may  also  be  detected.  It  is  uEschylus,  not  Sophokl^s,  who 
forms  the  marked  antithesis  to  Euripides:  it  is  ^Eschylus,  not  Sopho- 
kl^s,  to  whom  Aristophanes  awards  the  prize  of  tragedy,  as  the  poet 
who  assigns  most  perfectly  to  the  heroes  of  the  past  those  weighty 
words,  imposing  equipments,  simplicity  of  great  deeds  with  little 
talk,  and  masculine  energy  superior  to  the  corruptions  of  AphroditC, 
which  beseem  the  comrades  of  Agamemnon  and  Adrastus. 

How  deeply  this  feeling,  of  the  heroic  character  of  the  mythical 
world,  possessed  the  Athenian  mind,  may  be  judged  by  the  bitter 
criticisms  made  on  Euripides,  whose  compositions  were  pervaded, 
partly  by  ideas  of  physical  philosophy  learned  under  Anaxagoras, 
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partly  by  the  altered  tone  of  education  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
practical  eloquence  forensic  as  well  as  political  at  Athens.  While 
Aristophanes  assails  EuripidSs  as  the  representative  of  this  "young 
Athens"  with  the  utmost  keenness  of  sarcasm, — other  critics  also 
concur  in  designating  him  as  having  vulgarized  the  mythical  heroes, 
and  transformed  them  into  mere  characters  of  common  life, — loqua- 
cious, subtle,  and  savoring  of  the  market-place.  In  some  of  his 
plays,  skeptical  expressions  and  seutimeuts  were  introduced,  derived 
from  his  philosophical  studies,  sometimes  confounding  two  or  three 
distinct  gods  into  one,  sometimes  translating  the  personal  Zeus  into 
a  substantial  ^ther  with  determinate  attributes.  He  put  into  the 
mouths  of  some  of  his  unprincipled  dramatic  characters  apologetic 
speeches  which  were  denounced  as  ostentatious  sophistry,  and  as 
setting  out  a  triumphant  case  for  the  criminal.  His  thoughts,  his 
words,  and  the  rhythm  of  his  choric  songs,  were  all  accused  of  being 
deficient  in  dignity  and  elevation.  The  mean  attire  and  miserable 
attitude  in  which  he  exhibited  (Eneus,  Telephus,  ThyestSs,  Ino,  and 
other  heroic  characters,  were  unmercifully  derided,  though  it  seems 
that  their  position  and  circumstances  had  always  been  painfully 
melancholy;  but  the  effeminate  pathos  which  Euripides  brought  so 
nakedly  into  the  foreground  was  accounted  unworthy  of  the  majesty 
of  a  legendary  hero.  And  he  incurred  still  greater  obloquy  on 
another  point,  on  which  he  is  allowed  even  by  his  enemies  to  have 
only  reproduced  in  substance  the  pre-existing  tales, — the  illicit  and 
fatal  passion  depicted  in  several  of  his  female  characters,  such  as 
Phaedra  and  Sthenoboea.  His  opponents  admitted  that  these  stories 
were  true,  but  contended  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back,  and  not 
produced  upon  the  stage, — a  proof  both  of  the  continued  mythical 
faith  and  of  the  more  sensitive  ethical  criticism  of  his  age.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  six  daughters  to  the  six  sons  of  -^olus  is  of  Homeric 
origin,  and  stands  now,  though  briefly,  stated,  in  the  Odyssey;  but 
the  incestuous  passion  of  Makareus  and  Kanaka,  embodied  by  Eurip- 
ides in  the  lost  tragedy  called  "^olus,"  drew  upon  him  severe  cen- 
sure. Moreover,  he  often  disconnected  the  horrors  of  the  old  legends 
with  those  religious  agencies  by  which  they  had  been  originally 
forced  on,  prefacing  them  by  motives  of  a  more  refined  character, 
such  as  carried  no  sense  of  awful  compulsion.  Thus,  the  considera- 
tions by  which  the  Euripidean  Alkmaeon  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  killing  his  mother  appeared  to  Aristotle  ridiculous.  After 
the  time  of  this  great  poet,  his  successors  seem  to  have  followed  him 
in  breathing  into  their  characters  the  spirit  of  common  life.  But 
the  names  and  plot  were  still  borrowed  from  the  stricken  mythical 
families  of  Tantalus,  Kadmus,  etc. :  and  the  heroic  exaltation  of  all 
the  individual  personages  introduced,  as  contrasted  with  the  purely 
human  character  of  the  chorus,  is  still  numbered  by  Aristotle  among 
the  essential  points  of  the  theory  of  tragedy. 
The  tendency,  then,  of  Athenian  tragedy — powerfully  manifested 
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ia  jEschylus  and  never  wholly  lost — was  to  uphold  an  unquestion- 
ing faith  and  a  reverential  estimate  of  the  general  mythical  world 
and  its  personages,  but  to  treat  the  particular  narratives  rather  as 
matter  for  the  emotions  than  as  recitals  of  actual  fact.  The  logog- 
raphers  worked  along  with  them  to  the  first  of  these  two  ends,  but 
not  to  tlie  second.  Their  grand  object  was,  to  cast  the  mythes  into 
a  continuous  readable  series,  and  they  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  make  selection  between  inconsistent  or  contradictory  nar- 
ratives; to  reject  some  narratives  as  false,  and  to  receive  others  as 
true.  But  their  preference  was  determined  more  by  their  sentiments 
as  to  what  was  appropriate,  than  by  any  pretended  historical  test. 
Pherekyd^s,  Akusilaus,  and  Hellanikus  did  not  seek  to  banish 
miraculous  or  fantastic  incidents  from  the  mythical  world.  They 
regarded  it  as  peopled  with  loftier  beings,  and  expected  to  find  in  it 
phenomena  not  paralleled  in  their  own  degenerate  days.  They 
reproduced  the  fables  as  they  found  them  in  the  poets,  rejecting  little 
except  the  discrepancies,  and  producing  ultimately  what  they  believed 
to  be  not  only  a  continuous,  but  an  exact  and  trustworthy  history  of 
the  past — wherein  they  carry,  indeed,  their  precision  to  such  a  length 
that  Hellanikus  gives  the  year,  and  even  the  day,  of  the  capture  of 
Troy. 

Hekataeus  of  MilStus  (500  b.c),  anterior  to  Pherekyd^s  and  Hel- 
lanikus, is  the  earliest  writer  in  whom  we  can  detect  any  disposition 
to  disallow  the  prerogative  and  specialty  of  the  mythes,  and  to  soften 
down  their  characteristic  prodigies,  some  of  which,  however,  still 
find  favor  in  his  eyes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  speaking  ram  who  carried 
Phryxus  over  the  Hellespont.  He  pronounced  the  Grecian  fables  to 
be  "many  and  ridiculous;"  whether  from  their  discrepancies  or  from 
their  intrinsic  improbabilities  we  do  not  know.  And  we  owe  to  him 
the  first  attempt  to  force  them  within  the  limits  of  historical  credi- 
bility; as  where  he  transforms  the  three-headed  Cerberus,  the  dog  of 
Had^s,  into  a  serpent  inhabiting  a  cavern  on  Cape  Taenarus — and 
Geryon  of  Erytheia  into  a  king  of  Epirus  rich  in  herds  of  oxen. 
Hekataeus  traced  the  genealogy  of  himself  and  the  gens  to  which  he 
belonged  through  a  line  of  fifteen  progenitors  up  to  an  initial  god, — 
the  clearest  proof  both  of  his  profound  faith  in  the  reality  of  the 
mythical  world,  and  of  his  religious  attachment  to  it  as  the  point  of 
junction  between  the  human  and  the  divine  personality. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  historians,  especially  Herodotus  and 
Thucydid§s.  Like  Hekatasus,  Thucydid^s  belonged  to  a  gens  which 
traced  its  descent  from  x\jax,  and  through  A.]slx  to  ^akus  and  Zeus, 
Herodotus  modestly  implies  that  he  himself  had  no  such  privilege 
to  boast  of.  The  curiosity  of  these  two  historians  respecting  the 
past  had  no  other  materials  to  work  upon  except  the  mythes,  which 
they  found  already  cast  by  the  logographers  into  a  continuous  series, 
and  presented  as  an  aggregate  of  antecedent  history,  chronologically 
deduced  from  the  times  of  the  gods.    In  common  with  the  body  of 
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the  Greeks,  both  Herodotus  and  Thucydid6s  had  imbibed  that  com- 
plete and  unsuspecting  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  mythical  anti- 
quity which  was  interwoven  with  the  religion  and  the  patriotism,  and 
all  the  public  demonstrations,  of  the  Hellenic  world.  To  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  genuine  details  of  this  foretime,  was  an  inquiry 
highly  interesting  to  them.  But  the  increased  positive  tendencies  of 
their  age,  as  well  as  their  own  habits  of  personal  investigation,  had 
created  in  them  an  historical  sense  in  regard  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the 
present.  Having  acquired  a  habit  of  appreciating  the  intrinsic  tests  of 
historical  credibility  and  probability,  they  found  the  particular  narra- 
tives of  the  poets  and  logographers,  inadmissible  as  a  whole  even  in 
the  ej'cs  of  Hekataeus,  still  more  at  variance  with  their  stricter  canons 
of  criticism.  And  we  thus  observe  in  them  the  constant  struggle,  as 
well  as  the  resulting  compromise,  between  these  tw^o  opposite  ten- 
dencies; on  one  hand  a  tirm  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  mythical 
world,  on  the  other  hand  an  inability  to  accept  the  details  which 
their  only  witnesses,  the  poets  and  logographers,  told  them  respect- 
ing it. 

Each  of  them,  however,  performed  the  process  in  his  own  way. 
Herodotus  is  a  man  of  deep  and  anxious  religious  feeling.  He  often 
recognizes  the  special  judgments  of  the  gods  as  determining  his- 
torical events:  his  piety  is  also  partly  tinged  with  that  mystical  vein 
which  the  last  tw^o  cer^turies  had  gradually  infused  into  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks — for  he  is  apprehensive  of  giving  offense  to  the  gods 
by  reciting  pul)licly  what  he  has  heard  respecting  them.  He  fre- 
quently stops  short  in  his  narrative,  and  intimates  that  there  is  a 
sacred  legend,  but  that  he  will  not  tell  it.  In  other  cases,  where  he 
.'eels  compelled  to  speak  out,  he  entreats  forgiveness  for  doing  so 
?rom  the  gods  and  heroes.  Sometimes  he  will  not  even  mention  the 
name  of  a  god,  though  he  generally  thinks  himself  authorized  to  do 
so,  the  names  being  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Such  pious  reserve, 
which  the  open-hearted  Herodotus  avowedly  proclaims  as  chaining 
up  his  tongue,  affords  a  striking  contrast  with  the  plain-spoken  and 
unsuspecting  tone  of  the  ancient  epic,  as  well  as  of  the  popular 
legends,  wherein  the  gods  and  their  proceedings  were  the  familiar 
and  interesting  subjects  of  common  talk  as  well  as  of  common  sym- 
pathy, without  ceasing  to  inspire  both  fear  and  reverence. 

Heyodotus  expressl}^  distinguishes,  in  the  comparison  of  Polykrat^s 
with  Minos,  the  human  race  to  which  the  former  belonged  from  the 
divine  or  heroic  race  which  comprised  the  latter.  But  he  has  a  firm 
belief  in  the  autiientic  personality  and  parentage  of  all  the  names  in 
the  mythes,  divine,  heroic,  and  human,  as  well  as  in  the  trustwortld- 
ness  of  their  chronology  computed  by  generations.  He  counts  back 
1600  years  from  his  own  day  to  that  of  Semel^,  mother  of  Dionysus; 
900  years  to  H^rakl^s,  and  800  years  to  Penelop6,  the  Trojan  war 
being  a  little  earlier  in  date.  Indeed,  even  the  longest  of  these 
periods  must  have  seemed  to  him  comparatively  short,  seeing  that 
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he  apparently  accepts  the  prodigious  scries  of  years  which  the 
Egyptians  professed  to  draw  from  a  recorded  chronology — 17,000 
years  from  their  god  HOraliles,  and  15,000  years  from  their  god 
Osiris  or  Dionysus,  down  to  their  king  Amasis  (550  B.C.).  So  much 
was  his  imagination  familiarized  with  these  long  chronological  com- 
putations barren  of  events  that  he  treats  Homer  and  Hesiod  as 
"men  of  yesterday,"  though  separated  from  his  own  age  by  an 
interval  which  he  reckons  as  400  years. 

Herodotus  had  been  profoundly  impressed  with  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  Egypt.  The  wonderful  monuments,  the  evident  antiquity, 
and  the  peculiar  civilization  of  that  country,  acquired  such  prepon- 
derance in  his  mind  over  his  own  native  legends  that  he  is  disposed 
to  trace  even  the  oldest  religious  names  or  institutions  of  Greece  to 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  original,  setting  aside  in  favor  of  this  hypoth- 
esis the  Grecian  legends  of  Dionysus  and  Pan.  The  oldest  Grecian 
mythical  genealogies  are  thus  made  ultimately  to  lose  themselves  in 
Egyptian  or  Phoenician  antiquity,  and  in  the  full  extent  of  these 
genealogies  Herodotus  firmly  believes.  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
doubt  had  ever  crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  real  personality  of  those  who 
were  named  or  described  in  the  popular  mythes:  all  of  them  have 
once  had  reality,  either  as  men,  as  heroes,  or  as  gods.  The  eponyms 
of  cities,  demes,  and  tribes,  are  all  comprehended  in  this  affirmative 
category;  the  supposition  of  fictitious  personages  being  apparently 
never  entertained.  Deukalion,  Hellen,  Dorus,. — Ion,  with  his  four 
sons,  the  eponyms  of  the  old  Athenian  tribes, — the  autochthonous 
Titakus  and  Dekelus, — Danaus,  Lynkeus,  Perseus,  Amphitryon, 
Alkmena,  and  Herakles — Talthybius,  the  heroic  progenitor  of  the 
privileged  heraldic  gens  at  Sparta, — the  Tyndarids  and  Helena, — 
Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Orestes, — Nestor  and  his  son  Peisis- 
tratus, — Asopus,  Thebe,  and  ^gina, — Inachus  and  lo,  (Eetes  and 
Medea, — Melanippus,  Adrastus,  and  Ampliiaraiis,  as  well  as  Jason 
and  the  Argo — all  these  are  occupants  of  the  real  past  time,  and  pred- 
ecessors of  himself  and  his  contemporaries.  In  the  veins  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  kings  flowed  the  blood  both  of  Kadmus  and  of 
Danaus,  their  splendid  pedigree  being  traceable  to  both  of  these 
^reat  mythical  names:  Herodotus  carries  the  lineage  up  through 
Ilerakles  first  to  Perseus  and  Danae,  then  through  Danae  to  Akrisius: 
and  the  Egyptian  Danaus;  but  he  drops  the  paternal  lineage  when 
he  comes  to  Perseus  (inasmuch  as  Perseus  is  the  son  of  Zeus  by 
Danae,  without  any  reputed  human  father,  such  as  Amphitryon  was 
to  Herakles),  and  then  follow  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
through  Danae  alone.  He  also  pursues  the  same  regal  genealogy, 
through  the  mother  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles,  up  to  Polyuikes, 
(Edipus,  Laius,  Labdakus,  Polydorus,  and  Kadmus:  and  he  assigns 
various  ancient  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  the  Isme- 
nian  Apollo  at  Thebes  to  the  ages  of  Laius  and  (Edipus.  Moreover, 
the  sieges  of  Thebes  and  Troy, — the  Argonautic  expedition, — the 
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invasion  of  Attica  ty  the  Amazons, — the  protection  of  the  Heia- 
kleids,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eurj'stheus,  by  the  Athenians, — 
the  death  of  Mekisteus  and  Tydeus  before  Thebes  by  the  hands  of 
Mehinippus,  and  tlie  touching  calamities  of  Adrastus  and  Amphia- 
raiis  connected  with  the  same  enterprise, — the  sailing  of  Kastor  and 
Pollux  in  the  Argo, — the  abductions  of  lo,  Eurpoa,  Medea,  and 
Helena, — the  emigration  of  Kadmus  in  quest  of  Europa,  and  his 
coming  to  Boeotia,  as  well  as  the  attack  of  the  Greeks  upon  Troy  to 
recover  Helen, — all  these  events  seem  to  him  portions  of  past  history, 
not  less  unquestionably  certain,  though  more  clouded  over  by  distance 
and  misrepresentation,  than  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  MykalS. 

But  tliough  Herodotus  is  thus  easy  of  faith  in  regard  both  to 
persons  and  to  the  general  facts  of  Grecian  mythes,  yet  when  he 
comes  to  discuss  particular  facts  taken  separately,  we  find  him  apply- 
ing to  them  stricter  tests  of  historical  credibility,  and  often  disposed 
to  reject  as  well  the  miraculous  as  the  extravagant.  Thus,  even  with 
respect  to  Herakles,  he  censures  the  levity  of  the  Greeks  in  ascribing 
to  him  absurd  and  incredible  exploits.  He  tries  their  assertion  by 
the  philosophical  standard  of  nature,  or  of  determinate  powers  and 
conditions  governing  the  course  of  events.  "How  is  it  consonant 
to  nature,''  he  asks,  "that  Herakles,  being,  as  he  was,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  Greeks,  still  a  man  (i.e.,  having  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived among  the  gods),  sh(juld  kill  many  thousand  persons?  I  pray 
that  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  me  both  by  gods  and  heroes  for 
saying  so  much  as  this."  The  religious  feelings  of  Herodotus  here 
told  him  that  he  was  trenching  upon  the  utmost  limits  of  admissible 
skepticism. 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  disposition  of  Herodotus  to  ration- 
alize the  miraculous  narratives  of  the  current  mythes  is  to  be  found 
in  his  account  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  and  its  alleged  Egyptian 
origin.  Here,  if  in  any  case,  a  miracle  was  not  only  in  full  keeping, 
but  apparently  indispensable  to  satisfy  the  exigences  of  the  religious 
sentiment;  anything  less  than  a  miracle  would  have  appeared  tame 
and  unimpressive  to  the  visitors  of  so  revered  a  spot,  much  more  to 
the  residents  themselves.  Accordingly,  Herodotus  heard  both  from 
the  three  priestesses  and  from  the  Dodonaeans  generally  that  two 
black  doves  had  started  at  the  same  time  from  Thebes  in  Egypt:  one 
of  them  went  to  Libya,  where  it  dii-ected  the  Libyanes  to  establish 
the  oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon;  the  other  came  to  the  grove  of  Dodona, 
and  perched  on  one  of  the  venerable  oaks,  proclaiming  with  a  human 
voice  that  an  oracle  of  Zeus  must  be  founded  on  that  very  spot.  The 
injunction  of  the  speaking  dove  was  respectfully  obeyed. 

Such  was  tbe  tale  related  and  believed  at  Dodona.  But  Herodotus 
had  also  heard,  from  the  priests  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  a  different  tale, 
ascribing  the  origin  of  all  the  prophetic  establishments,  in  Greece  as 
well  as  in  Libya,  to  two  sacerdotal  women,  who  had  been  carried 
away  from  Thebes  by  some  Phoenician  merchants  and  sold,  the  one 
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in  Greece,  the  other  in  Libya.  The  Theban  priests  boldly  assured 
Herodotus  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  these  women  so  exported,  and  that  tlie  fact  of  their  having 
been  taken  to  Greece  and  Libya  had  been  accordingly  verified. 

The  historian  of  Halicarnassus  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of 
admitting  the  miracle  which  harmonized  so  well  with  the  feelings  of 
the  priestesses  and  the  Dodonoeans.  "  How,"  he  asks,  "  could  a  dove 
speak  with  human  voice?  "  But  the  narrative  of  the  priests  at  Thebes, 
thougli  its  prodigious  improbability  hardly  requires  to  be  stated,  yet 
involved  no  positive  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature  and  pos- 
sibility, and  therefore  Herodotus  makes  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it. 
The  curious  circumstance  is,  that  he  turns  the  native  Dodomean 
legend  into  a  figurative  representation,  or  rather  a  misrepresentation, 
of  the  supposed  true  story  told  by  the  Theban  priests.  According 
to  his  interpretation,  the  woman  who  came  from  Thebes  to  Dodona 
was  called  a  dove,  and  affirmed  to  utter  sounds  like  a  bird  because 
she  was  non-Hellenic  and  spoke  a  foreign  tongue;  when  she  learned 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  it  was  then  said  that  the  dove 
spoke  with  a  human  voice.  And  the  dove  was,  moreover,  called 
black  because  of  the  woman's  Egyptian  color. 

That  Herodotus  should  thus  bluntly  reject  a  miracle,  recounted  to 
him  by  the  prophetic  women  themselves  as  the  prime  circumstance 
in  the  origines  of  this  holy  place,  is  a  proof  of  the  hold  which  habits 
of  dealing  with  historical  evidence  had  acquired  over  his  mind;  and 
the  awkwardness  of  his  explanatory  mediation  between  the  dove  and 
the  woman,  marks  not  less  his  anxiety,  while  discarding  the  legend, 
to  let  it  softly  down  into  a  story  quasi-historical  and  not  intrinsically 
incredible. 

We  maj'  observe  another  example  of  the  unconscious  tendency  of 
Herodotus  to  eliminate  from  the  mythes  the  idea  of  special  aid  from 
the  gods,  in  his  remarks  upon  Melampus.  He  designates  Melampus 
as  "a  clever  man,  who  had  acquired  for  himself  the  art  of  prophecy;" 
and  had  procured  through  Kadmus  much  information  about  the  relig- 
ious rites  and  customs  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  he  introduced  into 
Greece — especially  the  name,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  phallic  proces- 
sions of  Dionysus:  he  adds,  "that  Melampus  himself  did  not  accu- 
rately comprehend  or  bring  out  the  whole  doctrine,  but  wise  men 
who  came  after  him  made  the  necessary  additions."  Though  the 
name  of  Melampus  is  here  maintained,  the  character  described  is 
something  in  the  vein  of  Pythagoras — totally  different  from  the  great 
seer  and  leech  of  the  old  epic  mythes — the  founder  of  the  gifted 
family  of  the  Amythaonids,  and  the  grandfather  of  Amphiaralis. 
But  that  which  is  most  of  all  at  variance  with  the  genuine  legendary 
spirit,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Herodotus  (and  delivered  with 
some  emphasis  as  his  own),  that  Melampus  "  was  a  clever  man  who 
had  acquired  for  himself  prophetic  powers."  Such  a  supposition 
would  have  appeared  inadmissible  to  Homer  or  Hesicd,  or  indeed  to 
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Solon  in  the  preceding  century,  in  whose  view  even  inferior  arts 
come  from  the  gods,  while  Zeus  or  Apollo  bestows  the  power  of 
prophesying.  The  intimation  of  such  an  opinion  h}^  Herodotus, 
himself  a  thoroughly  pious  man,  marks  the  sensibly  diminished 
omnipresence  of  the  gods,  and  tlie  increasing  tendency  to  look  for  the 
exphinatioa  of  phenomena  among  more  visible  and  determinate 
agencies. 

We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  the  dictum  of  the  historian 
respecting  the  narrow  defile  of  Tcmpe,  forming  the  embouchure  of  the 
Peneus  and  the  efflux  of  all  the  waters  from  the  Thessalian  basin. 
The  Thessalians  alleged  that  this  whole  basin  of  Thessaly  had  once 
been  a  lake,  but  that  Poseidon  had  split  the  chain  of  mountains  and 
opened  the  efflux;  upon  which  primitive  belief,  thoroughly  con- 
formable to  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  Herodotus  comments 
as  follows:  **  The  Thissalian  statement  is  reasonable.  For  whoever 
thinks  that  Poseidon  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the  rifts  of  an  earth- 
quake are  the  work  of  that  god,  will,  on  seeing  the  defile  in  question, 
say  that  Poseidon  has  caused  it.  For  the  rift  of  the  mountains  is,  as 
appeared  to  me  (when  I  saw  it),  the  work  of  an  earthquake."  Herodo- 
tus admits  the  reference  to  Poseidon,  when  pointed  out  to  him, 
but  it  stands  only  in  the  background:  what  is  present  to  his  mind  is 
the  phenomenon  of  the  earthquake,  not  as  a  special  act,  but  as  part 
of  a  sj^stem  of  habitual  operations. 

Herodotus  Jidopts  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  Vgend  of  Troy, 
founded  on  that  capital  variation  wiiich  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Stesichorus,  and  according  to  which  Helen  never  left  Sparta  at 
all — her  eidolon  had  been  taken  to  Troy  in  her  place.  Upon  this 
basis  a  new  story  had  l)een  framed,  midway  between  Homer  and 
Stesichorus,  representing  Paris  to  have  really  ca/ried  off  Helen  from 
Sparta,  but  to  have  been  driven  by  storms  to  Egypt,  where  she 
remained  during  the  whole  siege  of  Tro}-,  having  been  detained  by 
Proteus,  the  king  of  the  country,  until  Menelaus  came  to  reclaim  her 
after  his  triumph.  The  Egj'ptfan  priests,  with  their  usual  boldness 
of  assertion,  professed  to  have  heard  the  wiiole  story  from  Menelaus 
himself — theGreeks  had  besieged  Troy,  in  the  full  persuasion  that 
Helen  and  the  stolen  treasures  were  within  the  walls,  nor  would  they 
ever  believe  the  repeated  denials  of  the  Trojans  as  to  the  fact  of  her 

Eresence.  In  intimating  his  preference  for  the  Egyptian  narrative, 
[erodotus  betrays  at  once  his  perfect  and  unsuspecting  confidence 
that  he  is  dealing  with  genuine  matter  of  history,  and  his  entire  dis- 
trust of  the  epic  poets,  even  including  Homer,  upon  whose  authority 
that  supposed  history  rested.  His  reason  for  rejecting  the  Homeric 
version  is  that  it  teems  with  historical  improbabilities.  If  Helen  had 
])een  really  in  Troy  (he  says),  Priam  and  the  Trojans  would  never 
have  been  so  insane  as  to  retain  her  to  their  own  utter  ruin:  but  it 
was  the  divine  judgment  which  drove  them  into  the  miserable 
alternative  of  neither  being  able  to  surrender  Helen  nor  to  satisfy  the 
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Greeks  of  tlie  real  fact  that  they  never  had  possession  of  lier — in 
order  that  mankind  might  phiiuiy  read,  in  the  utter  destruction  of 
Troy,  the  great  piuiishments  with  which  tlic  gods  visit  great  mis- 
deeds. Homer  (Herodotus  thinks)  had  heard  this  story,  but  design- 
edly departed  from  it,  because  it  was  not  so  suitable  a  subject  lor 
epic  poetry. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
Herodotus  and  the  logographers  with  their  literal  transcript  of  the 
ancient  legends.  Though  he  agrees  with  them  in  admitting  the  full 
series  of  persons  and  generations,  he  tries  the  circumstances  narrated 
by  a  new  standard.  Scruples  have  arisen  in  his  mind  respecting 
violations  of  the  laws  of  nature;  the  poets  are  unworthy  of  trust, 
and  their  narratives  must  be  brought  into  confonnity  with  historical 
and  ethical  conditions  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  truth.  To 
accomplish  this  conformity,  Herodotus  is  willing  to  mutilate  the  old 
legend  in  one  of  its  most  vital  points.  He  sacrifices  the  personal 
presence  of  Helena  in  Troy,  which  ran  through  every  one  of  the 
ancient  epic  poems  belonging  to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  is,  indeed,  under 
the  gods,  the  great  and  present  moving  force  throughout. 

Thucydides  places  himself  generally  in  the  same  point  of  view  as 
Herodotus  with  regard  to  mythical  antiquity;  yet  with  some  consider- 
able differences.  Though  manifesting  no  belief  in  present  miracles 
or  prodigies,  he  seems  to  accept  without  reserve  the  pre-existent 
reality  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  mythes,  and  of  the  long 
series  of  generations  extending  back  through  so  many  supposed  cen- 
turies. In  this  category,  too.  are  included  the  eponymous  person- 
ages, Hellen,  Kekrops,  Eumolpus,  Pandion,  Amphilochus  the  son 
of  Araphiaraus,  and  Akarnan.  But  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no 
trace  of  that  distinction  between  a  human  and  an  heroic  ante  human 
race,  which  Herodotus  still  admitted, — nor  any  respect  for  Egyptian 
legends.  Thucydides,  regarding  the  personages  of  the  mythes  as 
men  of  the  same  breed  and  stature  with  his  own  contemporaries,  not 
only  tests  the  acts  imputed  to  them  by  the  same  limits  of  credibility, 
but  presumes  in  them  the  same  political  views  and  feelings  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  trace  in  the  proceedings  of  Peisistratus  or  Perikles. 
He  treats  the  Trojan  war  as  a  great  political  enterprise,  undertaken 
by  all  Greece;  brought  into  combination  through  the  imposing  power 
of  Agamemnon,  not  (according  to  the  legendary  narrative)  through 
the  influence  of  the  oath  exacted  by  Tyndareus.  Then  he  explains 
bow  the  predecessors  of  Agamemnon  arrived  at  so  vast  a  dominion 
— beginning  with  Pelops,  who  came  over  (as  he  says)  from  Asia  with 
great  wealth  among  the  poor  Peloponnesiaus,  and  by  means  of  this 
wealth  so  aggrandized  hiuiself,  though  a  foreigner,  as  to  become  the 
eponym  of  the  peninsula.  Next  followed  his  son  Atreus,  who 
acquired  after  the  death  of  Eurj'stheus  the  dominion  of  Mykenas, 
which  had  before  been  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Perseiis:  here 
the  old  legendary  tale,  which  described  Atreus  as  having  been  banished 
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by  his  father  Pelops  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his  eldet 
brother  Chrysippus,  is  invested  with  a  political  bearing,  as  explain- 
ing the  reason  why  Atreus  retired  to  Mykenae.  Another  legendary 
tale — the  defeat  and  death  of  Eurysiheus  by  the  fugitive  Herakleids 
in  Attica,  so  celebrated  in  Attic  tragedy  as  having  given  occasion  to 
the  generous  protecting  intervention  of  Athens — is  also  introduced  as 
furnishing  the  cause  why  Atreus  succeeded  to  the  deceased  Eurys- 
iheus: "for  Atreus,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Eurystheus,  had  been 
intrusted  by  the  latter  with  his  government  during  the  expedition 
into  Attica,  and  had  effectually  courted  the  people,  who  were  more- 
over in  great  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the  Herakleids."  Thus  the 
Pelopids  acquired  the  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Agamemnon 
was  enabled  to  get  together  his  1200  ships  and  100,000  men  for  the 
expedition  against  Troy.  Considering  that  contingents  were  fur- 
nished from  every  portion  of  Greece,  Thucydides  regards  this  as  a 
small  number,  treating  the  Homeric  catalogue  as  an  authentic 
muster-roll,  perhaps  rather  exaggerated  than  otherwise.  He  then 
proceeds  to  tell  us  why  the  armament  was  not  larger.  Many  more 
men  could  have  been  furnished,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  provisions  for  their  subsistence;  hence  they  were  com- 
pelled, after  landing  and  gaining  a  victory,  to  fortify  their  camp,  to 
divide  their  army,  and  to  send  away  one  portion  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  Chersonese,  and  another  portion  to  sack  the  adjacent 
towns.  This  was  the  grand  reason  why  the  siege  hasted  so  long  as 
ten  years.  For  if  it  had  been  jiossible  to  keep  the  whole  army 
together,  and  to  act  with  an  undivided  force,  Troy  would  have  been 
taken  both  earlier  and  at  smaller  cost. 

Such  is  the  general  sketch  of  the  war  of  Troy,  as  given  by  Thu- 
cydides. So  different  is  it  from  the  genuine  epical  narrative  that  we 
seem  hardly  to  be  reading  a  description  of  the  same  e\ent;  still  less 
should  we  imagine  that  the  event  was  krown,  to  him  as  well  as  to  us, 
only  through  the  epic  poets  themselves.  The  men,  the  numbers,  and 
the  duration  of  the  siege  do  indeed  itn  iiin  the  same;  but  the  cast 
and  juncture  of  events,  the  determining  forces,  and  the  characteristic 
features  are  altogether  heterogeneous.  But,  like  Herodotus,  and 
still  more  than  Herodotus,  Thucydides  was  under  the  pr&ssure  of 
two  conflicting  impulses.  He  shared  the  general  faith  in  the  mythi- 
cal antiquity,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  believe  in  any  facts 
w^hich  contradicted  the  laws  of  historical  credibility  or  probability. 
He  was  thus  under  the  necessity  of  torturing  the  matter  of  the  old 
mythes  into  conformity  with  the  subjective  exigences  of  his  own 
mind.  He  left  out,  altered,  recombined,  and  supplied  new  connect- 
ing principles  and  supposed  purposes,  until  the  story  became  such  as 
no  one  could  have  any  positive  reason  for  calling  in  question. 
Though  it  lost  the  impressive  mixture  of  religion,  romance,  and  indi- 
vidual adventure,  which  constituted  its  original  charm,  it  acquired  a 
smoothness  and  plausibility,  and  a  political  ensemble,  "which  the 
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critics  were  satisfied  to  accept  as  historical  truth.  And  historical 
truth  it  would  doubtless  have  been  if  any  independent  evidence 
could  have  been  fouud  to  sustain  it.  Had  Thucydides  been  able  to 
produce  such  new  testimony,  we  should  have  been  pleased  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  the  war  of  Troy,  as  he  recounted  it,  was  the  real 
event;  of  which  the  war  of  Troy,  as  sung  by  the  epic  poets,  was  a 
misreported,  exaggerated,  and  ornamented  recital.  But  in  this  case 
the  poets  are  the  only  real  witnesses,  and  the  narrative  of  Thu- 
cydides is  a  mere  extract  and  distillation  from  their  incredibilities. 

A  few  other  instances  may  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  views  of 
Thucydides  respecting  various  mythical  incidents.  1.  He  treats  the 
residence  of  the  Homeric  Phaeakians  at  Korkyra  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  and  employs  it  partly  to  explain  the  efficiency  of  the  Korkyrean 
navy  in  times  precedinir  the  Peloponnesian  war.  2.  He  notices  with 
equal  confidence  the  story  of  Tereus  and  Prokne,  daughter  of  Pan- 
dion,  and  the  murder  of  the  child  Itys  by  Prokne  his  mother  and 
Philomela;  and  he  produces  this  ancient  my  the  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Teres,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Thracians,  during  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  inti- 
mating that  the  Odrysian  Teres  was  neither  of  the  same  family  nor 
of  the  same  country  as  Tereus,  the  husband  of  Prokne.  Tlie  conduct 
of  Pandion,  in  giving  his  daughter  Prokne  in  marriage  to  Tereus, 
is  in  his  view  dictated  by  political  motives  and  interests  3.  He 
mentions  the  Strait  of  Messina  as  the  place  through  which  Odysseus 
is  said  to  have  sailed.  4.  The  Cyclopes  and  the  Lgestrygones  (he 
says)  were  the  most  ancient  reported  inhabitants  of  Sicily;  but  he 
cannot  tell  to  what  race  they  belonged,  nor  whence  they  came.  5. 
Italy  derived  its  name  from  Italus,  king  of  the  Sikels.  6.  Eryx  and 
Egesta  in  Sicily  were  founded  by  fugitive  Trojans  after  the  capture 
of  Troy;  also  Skione,  in  the  Thracian  peninsula  of  Pallene,  by 
Greeks  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Pellene,  stopping  thither  in  their 
return  from  the  siege  of  Troy:  the  Amphilochian  Argos  in  the  Gulf 
of  Ambrakia  was  in  like  manner  founded  by  Amphilochus,  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  in  his  return  from  the  same  enterprise.  The  remorse 
and  mental  derangement  of  the  matricidal  Alkmaeon,  son  of  Amphi- 
araus, is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of 
his  son  Akarnan  in  the  country  called  after  him  Akarnania. 

Such  are  the  special  allusions  made  by  this  illustrious  author  in 
the  course  of  his  history  to  mythical  events.  From  the  tenor  of  his 
language  we  may  see  that  he  accounted  all  that  could  be  known 
about  them  to  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory;  but  he  has  it  much 
at  heart  to  show  that  even  the  greatest  were  inferior  in  magnitude 
and  importance  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  this  respect  his  opin- 
ion seems  to  have  been  at  variance  with  that  which  was  popular 
among  his  contemporaries. 

To  touch  a  little  upon  the  later  historians  by  whom  these  mythes 
were  handled,  we  find  that  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  composed  a 
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consecutive  history  of  events,  beginning  from  the  thcogony  down 
to  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  But  Ephorus  profcBsed  to  omit  all  the 
mythical  narratives  wiiich  are  referred  to  times  anterior  to  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids  (such  restriction  would  of  course  have  banished  the 
siege  of  Troy),  and  even  reproved  those  who  introduced  mythes  into 
historical  writing;  adding,  that  everj'whcre  truth  was  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at.  Yet  in  practice  he  seems  often  to  have  departed  from  his 
own  rule,  Theopompus,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  proclaimed  that 
he  could  narrate  fables  in  his  history  better  than  Herodotus,  or  Kte- 
sias,  or  Hellanicus.  The  fragments  which  remain  to  us  exhibit  some 
proof  that  this  promise  was  performed  as  to  quantity ;  though  as  to  his 
style  of  narration  the  judgment  of  Dionysius  is  unfavorable.  Xeno- 
phon  ennobled  his  favorite  amusement  of  the  chase  by  numerous  exam- 
ples, chosen  from  the' heroic  world,  tracing  their  portraits  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  an  undiminished  faith.  Kallisthenes,  like  Ephorus, 
professed  to  omit  all  mythes  which  referred  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids;  yet  we  know  that  he  devoted  a  separate 
book  or  portion  of  his  history  to  the  Trojan  war.  Philistus  intro- 
duced some  mythes  in  the  earlier  portions  of  his  Sicilian  history;  but 
Timaeus  was  distinguished  above  all  others  by  the  copious  and  indis- 
criminate way  in  which  he  collected  and  repeated  such  legends. 
Some  of  these  writers  employed  their  ingenuity  in  transforming  the 
mythical  circumstances  ipto  plausible  matter  of  history:  Ephorus,  in 
particular,  converted  the  serpent  Pytho,  slain  by  Apollo,  into  a 
tyrannical  king. 

But  the  author  who  pushed  this  transmutation  of  legend  into  his- 
tory to  the  greatest  length  was  the  Messenian  Euemerus,  contem- 
porary of  Kassander  of  Macedon.  He  melted  down  in  this  way  the 
divine  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as  the  heroic — representing  both 
gods  and  heroes  as  having  been  mere  earth-born  men,  though  superior 
to  the  ordinary  level  in  respect  of  force  and  capacity,  and  deified  or 
heroified  after  death  as  a  recompense  for  services  or  striking  exploits. 
In  the  course  of  a  voyage  into  the  Indian  sea,  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  Kassander,  Euemerus  professed  to  have  discovered  a 
fabulous  country  called  Panchaia,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  the 
Triphylian  Zeus:  he  there  described  a  golden  column  with  an 
inscription  purporting  to  have  been  put  up  by  Zeus  himself,  and 
detailing  his  exploits  while  on  earth.  Some  eminent  men,  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  Polybius,  followed  the  views  of  Euemerus, 
and  the  Roman  poet  Ennius  translated  his  Historia  Sacra:  but,  on 
the  whole,  he  never  acquired  favor,  and  the  unblushing  inventions 
which  he  put  into  circulation  were  of  themselves  suflScient  to  dis- 
grace both  the  author  and  his  opinions.  The  doctrine  that  all  the 
gods  had  once  existed  as  mere  men  offended  the  religious  pagans, 
and  drew^  upon  Euemerus  the  imputation  of  atheism;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  came  to  be  warmly  espoused  by  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian assailants  of  paganism — by  Minucius  Felix,  Lactantius,  and  St 
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Augiistin,  who  foimd  the  ground  ready  prepared  for  them  in  their 
efforts  to  strip  Zeus  and  the  other  pagan  gods  of  the  attributes  of 
deity.  They  believed  not  only  in  the  main  theory,  but  also  in  the 
copious  details  of  Euenierus;  and  the  same  man  whom  Strabo  casts 
aside  as  almost  a  proverb  for  mendacity  was  extolled  by  them  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  careful  historical  inquiry. 

But  though  the  pagan  world  repudiated  that  "lowering  tone  of 
explanation"  wdiich  effaced  the  superhuman  personality  of  Zeus  and 
the  great  gods  of  Olympus — ihe  mythical  persons  and  narratives 
generally  came  to  be  surveyed  more  and  more  from  the  point  of 
view^  of  history,  and  subjected  to  such  alterations  as  might  make 
them  look  more  like  plausible  matter  of  fact.  Polybius,  Strabo, 
Diodorus,  and  Pausanias,  cast  the  nn^thes  into  historical  statements 
— with  more  or  less  of  transformation,  as  the  case  may  require, 
assuming  ahvays  that  there  is  a  basis  of  truth,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  removing  poetical  exaggerations  and  allowing  for  mis- 
takes. Strabo,  in  particular,  lays  down  that  principle  broadly  and 
unequivocally  in  his  remarks  upon  Homer.  To  give  pure  fiction, 
without  any  foundation  of  fact,  was  in  his  judgement  utterly 
unworthy  of  so  great  a  genius;  and  he  comments  with  considerable 
acrunouy  on  the  geographer  Erastosthenes,  who  maintains  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  xlgaiu  Pol3^bius  tells  us  that  the  Homeric  ^olus,  the 
dispenser  of  the  winds  by  appointment  from  Zeus,  was  in  reality  a 
man  eminently  skilled  in  navigation,  and  exact  in  predicting  the 
weather;  that  the  Cyclopes  and  Lsetrj-gones  were  wild  and  savage  real 
men  in  Sicily;  and  that  Scylla  and  Charj'bdis  were  a  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  dangers  arising  from  pirates  in  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  amazing  expeditions  of  Dionysus  and  Herakles, 
and  of  the  long  wanderings  of  Jason,  Menelaus,  and  Odysseus,  in  the 
same  category  with  the  extended  commercial  range  of  the  Phoenician 
merchant-ships.  He  explains  the  report  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous 
having  descended  to  Hades,  by  their  dangerous  earthly  pilgrimages, 
— and  the  invocation  of  the  Dioskuri  as  the  protectors  of  the  imperiled 
mariner,  by  the  celebrity  which  they  had  acquired  as  real  men  and 
navigators. 

Diodorus  gave  at  considerable  length  versions  of  the  current  fables 
respecting  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  Grecian  mythical  world, 
compiled  confusedly  out  of  distinct  and  incongruous  authors. 
Sometimes  the  mythe  is  reproduced  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  but 
for  the  most  part  it  is  partially  and  sometimes  wholly  historicized. 
Amid  this  jumble  of  dissentient  authorities,  we  can  trace  little  of  a 
systematic  view,  except  the  general  conviction  that  there  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mythes  a  real  chronological  sequence  of  persons,  and 
real  matter  of  fact,  historical  or  ultra-historical.  Nevertheless  there 
are  some  few  occasions  on  which  Diodorus  brings  us  back  a  step 
nearer  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  logographers.  For,  in  refer- 
ence to  Herakles,  he  protests  against  the  scheme  of  cutting  down 
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the  mythes  to  the  level  of  present  reality.  He  contends  that  a 
special  standard  of  ultra-historical  credibility  ought  to  be  constituted, 
so  as  to  include  the  mythe  in  its  native  dimensions,  and  do  fitting 
honor  to  the  grand,  beneficent,  and  superhuman  personality  of 
Herakles  and  other  heroes  or  demigods.  To  apply  to  such  persons 
the  common  measure  of  humanity  (he  says),  and  to  cavil  at  the 
glorious  picture  which  grateful  man  has  drawn  of  them,  is  at  once 
ungracious  and  irrational.  All  nice  criticism  into  the  truth  of  the 
legendary  narratives  is  out  of  place:  we  show  our  reverence  to  the 
god  by  acquiescing  in  the  incredibilities  of  his  history,  and  we  must 
be  content  with  the  best  guesses  which  we  can  make,  amid  the  inex- 
tricable confusion  and  numberless  discrepancies  which  they  present. 
Yet,  though  Diodorus  here  exhibits  a  preponderance  of  the  religious 
sentiment  over  the  purely  historical  point  of  view,  and  thus  reminds  us 
of  a  period  earlier  than  Thucydides — he  in  another  place  inserts  a  series 
of  stories  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  Euemerus,  and  in  which 
Uranus,  Kronus,  and  Zeus  appear  reduced  to  the  character  of  human 
kings  celebrated  for  their  exploits  and  benefactions.  Many  of  the 
authors  whom  Diodorus  copies,  have  so  entangled  together  Grecian, 
Asiatic,  Egyptian,  and  Libyan  fables,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  this  heterogeneous  mass  can  be  considered  as 
at  all  connected  with  the  genuine  Hellenic  mind. 

Pausanias  is  far  more  strictly  Hellenic  in  his  view  of  the  Grecian 
mythes  than  Diodorus;  his  sincere  piety  makes  him  inclined  to  faith 
generally  with  regard  to  the  mythical  narratives,  but  subject  never- 
theless to  the  frequent  necessity  of  historicizing  or  allegorizing  them. 
His  belief  in  the  general  reality  of  the  mythical  history  and  chro- 
nology is  complete,  in  spite  of  the  many  discrepancies  which  he  finds 
in  it,  and  which  he  is  unable  to  reconcile. 

Another  author  who  seems  to  have  conceived  clearly,  and  applied 
consistently,  the  semi-historical  theory  of  the  Grecian  mythes,  is 
Palaephatus,  of  whose  work  what  appears  to  be  a  short  abstract  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  short  preface  of  this  treatise  "concerning 
incredible  tales,"  he  remarks  that  some  men,  from  want  of  instruc- 
tion, believe  all  the  current  narratives;  while  others,  more  searching 
and  cautious,  disbelieve  them  altogether.  Each  of  these  extremes 
he  is  anxious  to  avoid.  On  the  one  hand,  he  thinks  that  no  narrative 
could  ever  have  acquired  credence  unless  it  had  been  founded  in 
truth ;  on  the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  accept  so  much  of  the 
existing  narratives  as  conflicts  with  the  analogies  of  present  natural 
phenomena.  If  such  things  ever  had  been,  they  would  still  continue 
to  be — but  they  never  have  so  occurred;  and  the  extra-analogical 
features  of  the  stories  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  license  of  the  poets. 
Palaephatus  wishes  to  adopt  a  middle  course,  neither  accepting  all 
nor  rejecting  all;  accordingly,  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  false  in  many  of  the  narratives;  he  had  visited  the 
localities  wherein  they  had  taken  place,  and  made  careful  inquiries 
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from  old  men  and  others.  Tlie  results  of  his  researches  arc  ])re- 
sented  in  a  new  version  of  fifty  legends,  among  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  fabulous,  comprising  the  Centaurs,  Pasiphae,  Akta?on, 
Kadnius  and  the  Sparti,  the  Sphinx,  Cycnus,  Dc^edalus,  the  Trojan 
horse,  -^olus,  Scylla,  Geryon,  Bellerophon,  etc. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Pala^phatus  has  performed  his  promise 
of  transforming  the  "  incredibilia"  into  narratives  in  themselves 
plausible  and  unobjectionable,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  always  follows 
some  thread  of  analogy,  real  or  verbal.  The  Centaurs  (he  tells  us) 
were  a  body  of  young  men  from  the  village  of  Nephele  in  Thessaly, 
who  first  trained  and  mounted  horses  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a 
herd  of  bulls  belonging  to  Ixion,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  which  had  run 
wild  and  done  great  damage:  they  pursued  these  wild  bulls  on  horse- 
back, and  pierced  them  with  their  spears,  thus  acquiring  both  the 
name  of  Pnckers  (hs vr opes)  and  the  imputed  attribute  of  joint  body 
with  the  horse.  Aktaeon  was  an  Arcadian,  who  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  his  land  for  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and  was  thus  eaten 
up  by  the  expense  of  his  hounds.  The  dragon  whom  Kadmus 
killed  at  Thebes,  was  in  reality  Drako  king  of  Thebes;  and  the 
dragon's  teeth  which  he  was  said  to  have  sown,  and  from  whence 
sprung  a  crop  of  armed  men,  were  in  point  of  fact  elephants'  teeth, 
which  Kadmus  as  a  rich  Phoenician  had  brought  over  with  him:  the 
sons  of  Drako  sold  these  elephants'  teeth  and  emplo3^ed  the  proceeds 
to  levy  troops  against  Kadmus.  Daedalus,  instead  of  flying  across 
the  sea  on  wings,  had  escaped  from  Krete  in  a  swift  sailing-boat 
under  a  violent  storm:  Kottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyges  were  not  per- 
sons with  100  hands,  but  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Hekatoncheiria 
in  Upper  Macedonia,  who  warred  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mount 
Olympus  against  the  Titans:  Scylla,  whom  Odysseus  so  narrowly 
escaped,  was  a  fast-sailing  piratical  vessel,  as  was  also  Pegasus,  the 
alleged  winged  horse  of  Bellerophon. 

By  such  ingenious  conjectures,  Palaephatus  eliminates  all  the 
incredible  circumstances,  and  leaves  to  us  a  string  of  tales  perfectly 
credible  and  commonplace,  which  we  should  readily  believe,  pro 
vided  a  very  moderate  amount  of  testimony  could  be  produced  ii> 
their  favor.  If  his  treatment  not  only  disenchants  the  original 
mythes,  but  even  effaces  their  generic  and  essential  character,  we 
ought  to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than  what  is  done  by  Thu- 
cydides  in  his  sketch  of  the  Trojan  war.  Palaephatus  handles  the 
mythes  consistently,  according  to  the  semi-historical  theory,  and  his 
results  exhibit  the  maximum  which  that  theory  can  ever  present. 
By  aid  of  conjecture  we  get  out  of  the  impossible,  and  arrive  at 
matters  intrinsically  plausible  but  totally  uncertified ;  beyond  this 
point  we  cannot  penetrate  without  the  light  of  extrinsic  evidence, 
since  there  is  no  intrinsic  mark  to  distinguish  truth  from  plausible 
fiction. 

It  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
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mythes  were  received  and  dealt  with  by  tlie  philosophers.  The  ear- 
liest expression  which  we  hear,  on  the  part  of  philosophy,  is  the  severe 
censure  bestowed  upon  them  on  ethical  grounds  by  Xenophanes  of  Kol- 
ophon,  and  seemingly  by  some  others  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
apparently  in  reply  to  such  charges,  which  did  not  admit  of  being  di- 
rectly rebutted,  thatTheagenesof  Rhegium  (about  520  B.C.)  first  started 
the  idea  of  a  double  meaning  in  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  narratives, 
— an  interior  sense,  different  from  that  which  the  words  in  their  obvi- 
ous meaning  bore,  yet  to  a  certain  extent  analagous,  and  discover- 
able by  sagacious  divination.  Upon  this  principle  he  allegorized 
especially  the  battle  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad.  In  the  succeeding 
century,  Anaxagoras  and  ]\Ietrodorus  carried  out  the  allegorical 
explanation  more  comprehensively  and  systematically;  the  former 
representing  the  mythical  personages  as  mere  mental  conceptions 
invested  with  name  and  gender,  and  illustrative  of  ethical  precepts, 
the  latter  connecting  them  with  physical  principles  and  phenomena. 
Metrodorus  resolved  not  only  the  persons  of  Zeus,  Here,  and  Athene, 
but  also  those  of  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Hector,  into  various  ele- 
mental combinations  and  physical  agencies,  and  treated  the  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  them  as  natural  facts  concealed  under  the  veil  of 
allegory.  Empedokles,  Prodikus,  Autisthenes,  Parraenides,  Hera- 
kleides  of  Pontus,  and  in  a  later  age,  Chrysippus  and  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophers generally,  followed  more  or  less  the  same  principle  of 
treating  the  popular  gods  as  allegorical  personages;  while  the  exposi- 
tors of  Homer  (such  as  Stesimbrotus,  Glaukon,  and  others,  even  down 
to  the  Alexandrine  age),  though  none  of  them  proceeded  to  the  same 
extreme  length  as  Metrodorus,  employed  allegory  among  other  media 
of  explanation  for  the  purpose  of  solving  difllculties  or  eluding 
reproaches  against  the  poet. 

In  the  days  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  this  allegorizing  interpretation 
was  one  of  the  received  methods  of  softening  down  the  obnoxious 
mythes — though  Plato  himself  treated  it  as  an  insuflBcient  defense, 
seeing  that  the  bulk  of  youthful  hearers  could  not  see  through  the 
allegory,  but  embraced  the  story  literally  as  it  was  set  forth.  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  that  when  he  first  began  to  write  his  work  he  treated 
many  of  the  Greek  legends  as  silly  and  undeserving  of  serious  atten- 
tion ;  but  as  he  proceeded  he  gradually  arrived  at  the  full  conviction 
that  the  ancient  sages  had  designedly  spoken  in  enigmatical  language, 
and  that  there  was  valuable  truth  wrapped  up  in  their  narratives:  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  pious  man,  therefore,  to  study  and  interpret,  but 
not  to  reject,  stories  current  and  accredited  respecting  the  gods. 
And  others — arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  religious  mysteries, 
which  could  not  be  divulged  without  impiety  to  any  except  such  as 
had  been  specially  admitted  and  initiated — maintained  that  it  would 
be  a  profanation  to  reveal  directly  to  the  vulgar  the  genuine  scheme 
of  nature  and  the  divine  administration :  the  ancient  poets  and  philos- 
ophers had  taken  the  only  proper  course,  of  talking  to  the  many  in 
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typ^s  and  parables,  and  reserving  the  naked  truth  for  privileged  and 
qualified  intelligences.  The  allegorical  mode  of  explaining  the 
ancient  fables  became  more  and  more  popular  in  the  third  and  fourtli 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  especially  among  the  new  Platonic 
philosophers;  being  both  congenial  to  their  orientalized  turn  of 
thought,  and  useful  as  a  shield  against  the  attacks  of  the  Christians. 

It  was  from  the  same  strong  necessity  of  accommodating  the  old 
mythes  to  a  new  standard,  both  of  belief  and  of  appreciation,  that 
both  the  historical  and  the  allegorical  schemes  of  transforming  them 
arcjse;  the  literal  narrative  being  decomposed  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  base,  either  of  particular  matter  of  fact  or  of  general  physi- 
cal or  moral  truth.  Instructed  men  were  commonly  disposed  to  his- 
toricize  only  the  heroic  legends,  and  to  allegorize  more  or  less  of  the 
divine  legends:  the  attempt  of  Euemerus  to  historicize  the  latter  was 
for  the  most  part  denounced  as  irreligious,  while  that  of  Metrodorus 
to  allegorize  the  former  met  with  no  success.  In  allegoiizing,  more- 
over, even  the*  divine  legends,  it  was  usual  to  apply  the  scheme  of 
allegory  only  to  the  inferior  gods,  though  some  of  the  great  Stoic 
piiilosophers  carried  it  farther  and  allegorized  all  the  separate  per- 
sonal gods,  leaving  only  an  all-pervading  cosmic  Mind,  essential  as  a 
co-efficient  along  with  matter,  yet  not  separable  from  matter.  But 
many  pious  pagans  seem  to  have  perceived  that  allegory  pushed  to  this 
extent  was  fatal  to  all  living  religious  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  divested  the 
gods  of  their  character  of  persons,  sympathizing  with  mankind  and 
modifiable  in  their  dispositions  according  to  the  conduct  and  prayers 
of  the  believer;  and  hence  they  permitted  themselves  to  employ  alle- 
gorical interpretation  only  to  some  of  the  obnoxious  legends  con- 
nected with  the  superior  gods,  leaving  the  personality  of  the  latter 
unimpeached. 

One  novelty,  however,  introduced  seemingly  by  the  philosopher 
Empedokles,  and  afterward  expanded  by  others,  deserves  notice, 
inasmuch  as  it  modified  considerably  the  old  religious  creed  by  draw- 
ing a  pointed  contrast  between  gods  and  daemons, — a  distinction 
liardly  at  all  manifested  in  Homer,  but  recognized  in  the  works  and 
days  of  Hesiod.  Empedokles  widened  the  gap  between  the  two, 
and  founded  upon  it  important  consequences.  The  gods  were  good, 
inimortai,  and  powerful  agents,  having  volition  and  intelligence,  but 
without  appetite,  passion,  or  infirmity;  the  daemons  were  of  a  mixed 
nature,  between  gods  and  men,  ministers  and  interpreters  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  but  invested  also  with  an  agency  and  disposi- 
tions of  their  own.  Though  not  immortal,  they  were  still  long  lived, 
and  subject  to  the  passions  and  propensities  of  men,  so  that  there 
were  among  them  beneficent  and  maleficent  daemons  with  every 
shade  of  intermediate  difference.  It  had  been  the  mistake  (according 
to  these  philosophers)  of  the  old  mythes  to  ascribe  to  the  gods  pro- 
ceedings really  belonging  to  the  daemons,  w^ho  were  always  the  imme 
diate  communicantg  with  mortal  nature,  inspiring  prophetic  power 
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to  the  priestesses  of  the  oracles,  sending  dreams  and  omens,  and  per- 
petually iuterfericg  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  wicked  and 
violent  daemons,  having  committed  many  enormities,  had  thus  some- 
times incurred  punishment  from  the  gods;  besides  which,  their  bad 
dispositions  had  imposed  upon  men  the  necessity  of  appeasing  them 
by  religious  ceremonies  of  a  kind  acceptable  to  such  beings;  hence 
the  human  sacrifices,  the  violent,  cruel,  and  obscene  exhibitions,  the 
wailings  and  fastings,  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw  flesh,  which  it 
had  become  customary  to  practice  on  various  consecrated  occasions, 
and  especially  in  the  Dionysiac  solemnities.  Moreover,  the  discred- 
itable actions  imputed  to  the  gods — the  terrific  combats,  the  Ty- 
phonic  and  Titanic  convulsions,  the  rapes,  abductions,  flight,  servi- 
tude, and  concealment — all  these  were  really  the  doings  and  suffer- 
ings of  bad  daemons,  placed  far  below  the  sovereign  agency — equable, 
undisturbed,  and  unpolluted — of  the  immortal  gods.  The  action  of 
such  daemons  upon  mankind  was  fitful  and  intermittent;  they  some- 
times perished  or  changed  their  local  abode,  so  that*  oracles  which 
had  once  been  inspired  became,  after  a  time,  forsaken  and  disfran- 
chised. 

This  distinction  between  gods  and  daemons  appeared  to  save,  in  a 
great  degree,  both  the  truth  of  the  old  legends  and  the  dignity  of  the 
gods;  it  obviated  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  either  that  the  gods 
were  unworthy  or  the  legends  untrue.  Yet,  although  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  more  scrupulous  leligious  sensi- 
bility, it  was  found  inconvenient  afterward  when  assailants  arose 
against  paganism  generally.  For,  while  it  abandoned  as  inde- 
fensible a  large  portion  of  what  had  once  been  genuine  faith,  it  still 
retained  the  same  w^ord  d(2mons  with  an  entirely  altered  signification. 
The  Christian  writers  in  their  controversies  found  ample  warrant 
among  the  earlier  pagan  authors  for  treating  all  the  gods  as  daemons 
— and  not  less  ample  warrant  among  the  later  pagans  for  denouncing 
the  daemons  generally  as  evil  beings. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  ancient  mythes  were 
treated,  during  the  literary  life  of  Greece,  by  the  four  classes  above 
named — poets,  logographers,  historians,  and  philosophers. 

Literal  acceptance,  and  unconscious,  uninquiring  faith,  such  as 
they  had  obtained  from  the  original  auditors  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  they  now  found  only  among  the  multitude — alike  reten- 
tive of  traditional  feeling  and  fearful  of  criticising  the  proceedings  of 
the  gods.  But  with  instructed  men  they  became  rather  subjects  of 
respectful  and  curious  analysis — all  agreeing  that  the  work  as  ten- 
dered to  them  was  inadmissible,  yet  all  equally  convinced  that  it 
contained  important  meaning,  though  hidden  yet  notundiscoverable. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  force  of  Grecian  intellect  was  engaged 
in  searching  after  this  unknown  base,  by  guesses,  in  which  some- 
times the  principle  of  semi-historical  interpretation  was  assumed, 
sometimes  that   of  allegorical,  without  any  collateral  evidence  in 
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either  case,  and  without  possibility  of  verification.  Out  of  the  one 
assumption  grew  a  string  of  allegorized  phenomenal  truths,  out  of 
the  other  a  long  series  of  seeming  historical  events  and  chronological 
persons— both  elicited  from  the  transformed  mythes  and  from  no;h- 
ing  else. 

The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of  the  semi-historical 
theory,  even  in  its  most  successful  applications,  is,  that  after  leaving 
out  from  the  mythical  narrative  all  that  is  miraculous  or  high-colored 
or  extravagant,  we  arrive  at  a  series  of  credible  incidents — incidents 
which  may,  perhaps,  have  really  occurred,  and  against  which  no 
intrinsic  presumption  can  be  raised.  This  is  exactly  the  character 
of  a  well-written  modern  novel  (as,  for  example,  several  among  the 
compositions  of  Defoe),  the  whole  story  of  which  is  such  as  may 
well  have  occurred  in  real  life;  it  is  plausible  fiction  and  nothing 
beyond.  To  raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the  superior  dignity  of  truth, 
some  positive  testimony  or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be 
shown;  even  the  liighest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability  is  not  alone 
sufficient.  A  man  who  tells  us  that  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
rain  fell  on  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands,  will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  he  can  have 
had  no  means  of  positive  knowledge;  though  the  statement  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  in 
themselves  very  improlDable  may  well  deserve  belief,  provided  they 
be  supported  bV  sufficient  positive  evidence.  Thus,  the  canal  dug  by 
order  of  Xerxes  across  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  and  the 
sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet  through  it,  is  a  fact  which  I  believe, 
because  it  is  well  attested — notwithstanding  its  remarkable  improb- 
ability, which  so  far  misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce  him  to  single  out 
the  narrative  as  a  glaring  example  of  Grecian  mendacity.  Again, 
many  critics  have  observed  that  the  general  tale  of  the  Trojan  war 
(apart  from  the  superhuman  agencies)  is  not  more  improbable  than 
that  of  the  crusades,  which  every  one  admits  to  be  an  historical  fact. 
But  (even  if  we  grant  this  position,  w^hich  is  only  true  to  a  small 
extent),  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  an  analogy  between  the  two  cases 
in  respect  to  negative  presumptions  alone ;  the  analogy  ought  to  be 
shown  to  hold  between  them  in  respect  to  positive  certificate  also. 
The  crusades  are  a  curious  phenomenon  in  history,  but  we  accept 
them,  nevertheless,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  because  the  antecedent 
improbability  is  surmounted  by  adequate  contemporary  testimony. 
When  the  like  testimony,  both  in  amount  and  kind,  is  produced  to 
establish  the  historical  reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  deal  with  the  two  events  on  the  same  footing. 

In  applying  the  semi-historical  theory  to  Grecian  mytkical  nar- 
rative, it  has  been  often  forgotten  that  a  certain  strength  of  testi- 
mony, or  positive  ground  of  belief,  must  first  be  tendered,  before  we 
can  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedent  probability  or  improb- 
ibility  of  the  incidents  alleged.     The  belief  of  the  Greeks  them- 
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selves,  without  the  smallest  aid  of  special  or  contemporary  "witnesses, 
has  been  taciily  assumed  as  sufficient  to  support  the  case,  provided 
only  sufficient  deduction  be  made  from  the  mytliical  narratives  to 
remove  all  antecdeut  improbabilities.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  faith  of  the  people  must  have  rested  originally  upon  some 
particular  historical  event,  involving  the  identical  persons,  things, 
and  places  which  the  original  mythes  exhibit,  or  at  least  the  most 
jjrominent  among  them.  But  when  we  examine  the  psychagogic 
influences  predominant  in  the  society  among  whom  this  belief 
originally  grew  up,  we  shall  see  that  their  belief  is  of  little  or  no 
evidentiary  value,  and  that  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  without  supposing  any  special  basis  of 
matters  of  fact.  The  popular  faith,  so  far  as  it  counts  for  anything, 
testifies  in  favor  of  the  entire  and  literal  mythes,  which  are  now 
universally  rejected  as  incredible.  We  have  thus  the  very  minimum 
of  positive  proof,  and  the  maximum  of  negative  presumption :  we  may 
diminish  the  latter  by  conjectural  omissions  and  interpolations,  but 
we  cannot  by  any  artifice  mcrease  the  former;  the  narrative  ceases  to 
be  incredible,  but  it  still  remains  uncertified — a  mere  commonplace 
possibility.  Nor  is  fiction  always,  or  essentially,  extravagant  and 
incredible.  It  is  often  not  only  plausible  and  coherent,  but  even 
more  like  truth  (if  a  paradoxical  phrase  may  be  allowed)  than  truth 
itself.  Nor  can  wc;  in  the  absence  of  any  extrinsic  test,  reckon 
upon  any  intrinsic  mark  to  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  semi-historical  theory,  respecting  Grecian  mythical  nar- 
rative, the  critic  unconsciously  transports  into  the  Homeric  age  those 
habits  of  classification  and  distinction,  and  that  standard  of  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  which  he  finds  current  in  his  own.  Among  us 
the  distinction  between  historical  fact  and  fiction  is  highly  valued  as 
well  as  familiarly  understood ;  we  have  a  long  history  of  the  past, 
deduced  from  a  study  of  contemporary  evidences;  and  we  have  a 
body  of  fictitious  literature,  stamped  with  its  own  mark  and  interest- 
ing in  its  own  way.  But  this  historical  sense,  now  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  modern  mind  that  we  find  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  any  peo- 
ple to  be  without  it,  is  the  fruit  of  records  and  inquiries,  first  applied 
to  the  present,  and  then  preserved  and  studied  by  subsequent  gen- 
erations; while  in  the  society  which  has  not  yet  formed  the  habit  of 
recording  its  present,  the  real  facts  of  the  past  can  never  be  known; 
the  difference  between  attested  matter  of  fact  and  plausible  fiction — 
between  truth  and  that  which  is  like  truth — can  neither  be  discerned 
nor  sought  for.  Yet  it  is  precisely  upon  the  supposition  that  this 
distinction  is  present  to  men's  habitual  thoughts,  that  the  semi-his- 
torical theory  of  the  mythes  is  grounded. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that  the  Grecian  epic 
contains  what  are  called  traditions  respecting  the  past — the  larger 
portion  of  it,  indeed,  consists  of  nothing  else.  But  what  are  these 
traditions?    They  are  the  matter  of  those  songs  and  stories  which 
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have  acquired  hold  on  the  public  mind;  they  are  the  creations  of 
the  poets  and  story-tellers  themselves,  each  of  whom  finds  some  pre- 
existing, and  adds  others  of  his  own,  new  and  previously  untold, 
under  the  impulse  and  authority  of  the  inspiring  Muse.  Homer 
doubtless  found  many  songs  and  stories  current  with  respect  to  the 
siege  of  Troy;  he  received  and  transmitted  some  of  these  traditions, 
recast  and  transformed  others,  and  enlarged  the  whole  mass  by  new 
creations  of  his  own.  To  the  subsequent  poets,  such  as  Arktinus 
and  Lesches,  these  Homeric  creations  formed  portions  of  pre-existing 
tradition,  with  which  they  dealt  in  the  same  manner;  so  that  the 
whole  mass  of  traditions  constituting  the  tale  of  Troy  became  larger 
and  larger  with  each  successive  contributor.  To  assume  a  generic 
difference  between  the  older  and  the  newer  strata  of  tradition — to 
treat  the  former  as  morsels  of  history,  and  the  latter  as  appendages 
of  fiction — is  an  hypothesis  gratuitous  at  the  least,  not  to  say  inad- 
missible. For  the  farther  we  travel  back  into  the  past,  the  more  do 
we  recede  from  the  clear  day  of  positive  history,  and  the  deeper  do 
we  plunge  into  the  unsteady  twilight  and  gorgeous  clouds  of  fancy 
and  feeling.  It  was  one  of  the  agreeable  dreams  of  the  Grecian  epic, 
that  the  man  who  traveled  far  enough  northward  beyond  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains  would  in  time  reach  the  delicious  country  and 
genial  climate  of  the  virtuous  Hyperboreans — the  votaries  and 
favorites  of  xlpollo,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  north  beyond  the 
chilling  blasts  of  Boreas.  Now  the  hope  that  we  may,  by  carrying 
our  researches  up  the  stream  of  time,  exhaust  the  limits  of  fiction, 
and  land  ultimately  upon  some  points  of  solid  truth,  appears  to  me 
no  less  illusory  than  this  northward  journey  in  quest  of  the  Hyper- 
borean elysium. 

The  general  disposition  to  adopt  the  semi-historical  theory  as  to 
the  genesis  of  Grecian  mythes,  arises  in  part  from  reluctance  in 
critics  to  impute  to  the  mythopoeic  ages  extreme  credulity  or  fraud ; 
together  with  the  usual  presumption,  that  where  much  is  believed 
some  portion  of  it  must  be  true.  There  would  be  some  weight  in 
these  grounds  of  reasoning,  if  the  ages  under  discussion  had  been 
supplied  with  records  and  accustomed  to  critical  inquiry.  But 
amongst  a  people  unprovided  with  the  former  and  strangers  to  the 
latter,  credulity  is  naturally  at  its  maximum,  as  well  in  the  narrator 
himself  as  in  his  hearers.  The  idea  of  deliberate  fraud  is  moreover 
inapplicable,  for  if  the  hearers  are  disposed  to  accept  what  is  related 
to  them  as  a  revelation  from  the  Muse,  the  oestrus  of  composition  is 
quite  sufficient  to  impart  a  similar  persuasion  to  the  poet  whose  mind 
is  penetrated  with  it.  The  belief  of  that  day  can  hardly  be  said  to 
stand  apart  by  itself  as  an  act  of  reason.  It  becomes  confounded 
with  vivacious  imagination  and  earnest  emotion;  and  in  every  case 
where  these  mental  excitabilities  are  powerfully  acted  upon,  faith 
ensues  unconsciously  and  as  a  mfitter  of  course.  How  active  and 
prominent  such  tendencies  were  among  the  early  Greeks,  the  ex- 
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traordinary  beauty  and  originality  of  their  epic  poetry  may  teacb 
us. 

It  is,  besides,  a  presumption  far  too  largely  and  indiscriminately 
applied,  even  in  our  own  advanced  age,  that  where  much  is  believed, 
something  must  necessarily  be  true — that  accredited  tiction  is  always 
traceable  to  some  basis  of  historical  truth.  The  intiuence  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling  is  not  contiued  simply  to  the  process  of  retouch- 
ing, transforming,  or  magnifying  narratives  originally  founded  on 
fact;  it  will  often  create  new  narratives  of  its  own,  without  any  such 
preliminary  basis.  Where  there  is  any  general  body  of  sentiment 
pervading  men  living  in  society,  whether  it  be  religious  or  political 
— love,  admiration,  or  antipathy — all  incidents  tending  to  illustrate 
that  sentiment  are  eagerly  welcomed,  rapidly  circulated  and  (as  a 
general  rule)  easily  accredited.  If  real  incidents  are  not  at  hand, 
impressive  fictions  will  be  provided  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
perfect  harmony  of  such  fictions  with  the  prevalent  feeling  stands  in 
the  place  of  certifying  testimony,  and  causes  men  to  hear  them  not 
merely  with  credence,  but  even  with  delight.  To  call  them  in  ques- 
tion and  require  proof,  is  a  task  which  cannot  be  undertaken  without 
incurring  obloquy.  Of  such  tendencies  in  the  human  mind  abundant 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  innumerable  religious  legends  which 
have  acquired  currency  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  which 
no  country  was  more  fertile  than  Greece — legends  which  derived 
their  origin,  not  from  special  facts  misreported  and  exaggerated,  but 
from  pious  feelings  pervading  the  society,  and  translated  into  nar- 
rative by  forward  and  imaginative  minds — legends,  in  which  not 
merely  the  incidents,  but  often  even  the  personages  are  unreal,  yet 
in  which  the  generating  sentiment  is  conspicuously  discernible,  pro- 
viding its  own  matter  as  well  as  its  own  form.  Other  sentiments 
also,  as  well  as  the  religious,  provided  they  be  fervent  and  widely 
diffused,  will  find  expression  in  current  narrative,  and  become  por- 
tions of  the  general  public  belief.  Every  celebrated  and  notorious 
character  is  the  source  of  a  thousand  fictions  exemplifying  his  pecu- 
liarities. And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  present  observation  may  show 
us,  that  such  creative  agencies  are  even  now  visible  and  effective, 
when  the  materials  of  genuine  history  are  copious  and  critically 
studied — much  more  are  we  warranted  in  concluding  that  in  ages 
destitute  of  records,  strangers  to  historical  testimony,  and  full  of 
belief  in  divine  inspiration  both  as  to  the  future  and  as  to  the  past, 
narratives  purely  fictitious  will  acquire  ready  and  un inquiring  cre- 
dence, provided  only  they  be  plausible  and  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
conceptions of  the  auditors. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  mythes  has  been  by  several 
learned  investigators,  especially  by  Creuzer,  connected  with  the 
hypothesis  of  an  ancient  and  highly  instructed  body  of  priests, 
having  their  origin  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  East,  and  communicat- 
ing to  the  rude  and  barbarous  Greeks  religious,  physical,  and  his- 
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torical  knowledge  under  the  veil  of  symbols.  At  a  time  (we  are 
told)  when  language  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  visible  symbols  were  the 
most  vivid  means  of  acting  upon  the  minds  of  ignorant  hearers;  tne 
next  step  was  to  pass  to  symbolical  language  and  expressions — for  a 
plain  and  literal  exposition,  even  if  understood  at  all,  would  at  least 
Lave  been  listened  to  with  indifference,  as  not  corresponding  with 
any  mental  demand.  In  such  allegorizing  way,  then,  the  early 
priests  set  forth  their  doctrines  respectmg  God,  nature  and  humanity 
— a  refined  monotheism  and  a  theological  philosophy — and  to  this 
purpose  the  earliest  mytlies  were  turned.  But  another  class  of 
mythes,  more  popular  and  more  captivating,  grew  up  under  the 
hands  of  the  poets — mythes  purely  epical,  and  descriptive  of  real 
or  supposed  past  events.  The  allegorical  mythes,  being  taken  up  by 
the  poets,  insensibly  became  confounded  in  the  same  category  with 
the  purely  narrative  mythes — the  matter  symbolized  was  no  longer 
thought  of,  while  the  symbolizing  words  came  to  be  construed  in 
their  own  literal  meaning — and  the  basis  of  the  early  allegory,  thus 
lost  among  the  general  public,  was  only  preserved  as  a  secret  among 
various  religious  fraternities,  composed  of  members  allied  together 
by  initiation  in  certain  mystical  ceremonies,  and  administered  by 
hereditary  families  of  presiding  priests.  In  the  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
sects,  in  the  Eleusinian  and  Samothracian  mysteries,  was  thus  trea- 
sured up  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  old  theological  and  philosophical 
mythes,  which  had  once  constituted  the  primitive  legendary  stock 
of  Greece,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  priesthood  and  in  ages  anterior 
to  Homer.  Persons  who  had  gone  through  the  preliminary  cere- 
monies of  initiation,  were  permitted  at  length  to  hear,  though  under 
strict  obligation  of  secrecy,  this  ancient  religious  and  cosmogonic 
doctrine,  revealing  the  destination  of  men  and  the  certainty  ot 
posthumous  rewards  and  punishments — all  disengaged  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  poets,  as  well  as  from  the  symbols  and  allegories  under 
which  they  still  remained  buried  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  The 
mysteries  of  Greece  were  thus  traced  up  to  the  earliest  ages,  and 
represented  as  the  only  faithful  depositary  channels  of  that  purer 
theology  and  physics  which  had  originally  been  communicated, 
though  under  the  unavoidable  inconvenience  of  a  symbolical  expres- 
sion, by  an  enlightened  priesthood  coming  from  abroad  to  the  thea 
rude  barbarians  of  the  country. 

But  this  theory,  though  advocated  by  several  learned  men.  has 
been  shown  to  be  unsupported  and  erroneous.  It  implies  a  mistaken 
view  both  of  the  antiquity  and  the  purport  of  the  mysteries,  which 
cannot  be  safely  carried  up  even  to  the  age  of  Hesiod,  and  which, 
though  imposing  and  venerable  as  religious  ceremonies,  included  no 
recondite  or  esoteric  teaching. 

The  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  originally  S5^mbolized  and 
subsequently  overclouded,  in  the  Greek  mythes,  was  in  reality  first 
intruded  into  them  by  the  unconscious  fancies  of  later  interpreters. 
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It  was  one  of  the  various  roads  which  instructed  men  took  to  escape 
from  the  literal  admission  of  the  ancient  mythes,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  new  form  of  belief,  more  consonant  with  their  ideas  of  what 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  gods  ought  to  be.  It  was  one 
of  the  ways  of  constituting,  by  help  of  the  mysteries,  a  philosophi- 
cal religion  apart  from  the  general  public,  and  of  connecting  that 
distinction  with  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian  society.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction was  both  avowed  and  justified  among  the  superior  men  of 
the  later  pagan  world.  Varro  and  Scaevola  distributed  theology  into 
three  distinct  departments, — the  mythical  or  fabulous,  the  civil,  and 
the  physical.  The  first  had  its  place  in  the  theater,  and  was  left 
without  any  interference  to  the  poets;  the  second  belonged  to  the 
city  or  political  community  as  such, — it  comprised  the  regulation  of 
all  the  public  worship  and  religious  rites,  and  was  consigned  alto- 
gether to  the  direction  of  the  magistrate;  the  third  was  the  privilege 
of  philosophers,  but  was  reserved  altogether  for  private  discussion  in 
the  schools  apart  from  the  general  public.  As  a  member  of  the  city, 
the  philosopher  sympathized  with  the  audience  in  the  theater,  and 
took  a  devout  share  in  the  established  ceremonies,  nor  was  he  justi- 
fied in  trying  what  he  heard  in  the  one  or  saw  in  the  other  by  his 
own  ethical  standard.  But  in  the  private  assemblies  of  instructed  or 
inquisitive  men,  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  liberty  of  canvassing  every 
received  tenet,  and  of  broaching  his  own  theories  unreservedly, 
respecting  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  gods.  By  these  discus- 
sions the  activity  of  the  philosophical  mind  was  maintained  and 
truth  elicited ;  but  it  was  such  truth  as  the  body  of  the  people  ought 
not  to  hear,  lest  their  faith  in  their  own  established  religious  wor- 
ship should  be  overthrown.  In  thus  distinguishing  the  civil  the- 
ology from  the  fabulous,  Varro  was  enabled  to  cast  upon  the  poets 
all  the  blame  of  the  objectionable  points  in  the  popular  theology, 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  censure  on  the  magistrates; 
who  (he  contended)  had  made  as  good  a  compromise  with  the  settled 
prejudices  of  the  public  as  the  case  permitted. 

The  same  conflicting  sentiments  which  led  the  philosophers  to 
decompose  the  divine  mythes  into  allegory,  knpelled  the  historians 
to  melt  down  the  heroic  mythes  into  something  like  continuous 
political  history,  with  a  long  series  of  chronology  calculated  upon 
the  heroic  pedigrees.  The  one  process  as  well  as  the  other  was  inter- 
pretative guesswork,  proceeding  upon  unautfiorized  assumptions, 
and  without  any  verifying  test  or  evidence.  While  it  frittered 
away  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  my  the  into  something  essen- 
tially anti-mythical,  it  sought  to  arrive  both  at  history  and  phi- 
losophy by  impracticable  roads.  That  the  superior  men  of  antiquity 
should  have  striven  hard  to  save  the  dignitj'  of  legends  which  con- 
stituted the  charm  of  their  literature  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the 
popular  religion,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  Plato  discussing  the  subject  in  a  more  philosophical  spirit. 
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The  Platonic  Sokrates  being  asked  whether  he  belirvc*  th«  current 
Attic  fable  respecting  the  abduction  of  Oreitliyia  (daughter  of 
Erechtheus)  by  Boreas,  replies,  in  substance, — "It  would  not  be 
strange  if  I  disbelieved  it,  as  the  clever  men  do;  I  might  then  show 
my  cleverness  by  saying  that  a  gust  of  Boreas  blew  her  down  frois 
the  rocks  above  while  she  was  at  play,  and  that  having  been  killed  io 
this  manner  she  was  reported  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Boreas. 
Such  speculations  are  amusing  enough,  but  they  belong  to  mea 
ingenious  and  busy-minded  over-much,  and  not  greatly  to  be 
t  nvied,  if  it  be  only  for  this  reason,  that  after  having  set  right  one 
fii')le,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  applying  the  same  process  to  a  host 
of  others — Hippocentaurs,  Chimaeras,  Gorgons,  Pegasus,  and  num- 
berless other  monsters  and  incredibilities.  A  man,  who,  disbelieving 
these  stories,  shall  try  to  find  a  probable  basis  for  each  of  them,  will 
display  an  ill-placed  acuteuess  and  take  upon  himself  an  endless 
burden,  for  which  I  at  least  have  no  leisure:  accordingly  I  forego 
such  researches,  and  believe  in  the  current  version  of  the  stories." 

These  remarks  of  Plato  are  valuable,  not  simply  because  they 
point  out  the  uselessness  of  digging  for  a  supposed  basis  of  truth  in 
the  mythes,  but  because  they  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  true 
reason  for  mistrusting  all  such  tentatives.  The  mythes  form  a  class 
apart,  abundant  as  well  as  peculiar.  To  remove  any  individual 
m3^the  from  its  own  class  into  that  of  history  or  philosophy,  by 
simple  conjecture  and  without  any  collateral  evidence,  is  of  no 
advantage,  unless  you  can  perform  a  similar  process  on  the  remain- 
der. If  the  process  be  trustworthy,  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  all; 
and  e  converso,  if  it  be  not  applicable  to  all,  it  is  not  trustworthy  as 
applied  to  any  one  specially;  always  assuming  no  special  evidence 
to  be  accessible.  To  detach  any  individual  my  the  from  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  to  present  it  in  an  erroneous  point  of  view:  we 
have  no  choice  except  to  admit  them  as  they  stand,  by  putting  our- 
selves approximatively  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  those  for  whom  they 
were  destined  and  to  whom  they  appeared  worthy  of  credit. 

If  Plato  thus  discountenances  all  attempts  to  transform  the  mythes 
by  interpretation  into  history  or  philosophy,  indirectly  recognizing 
the  generic  difference  between  them — we  find  substantially  the  same 
view  pervading  the  elaborate  precepts  in  his  treatise  on  the  Repub- 
lic. He  there  regards  the  mythes,  not  as  embodying  either  matter 
of  fact  or  philosophical  principle,  but  as  portions  of  religious  and 
patriotic  faith,  and  instruments  of  ethical  tuition.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  poets  to  frame  them  according  to  the  impulses  of  their  own 
genius  and  with  a  view  to  immediate  popularity,  he  directs  the  legis- 
lator to  provide  types  of  his  own  for  the  characters  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  and  to  suppress  all  such  divine  and  heroic  legends  as  are  not 
in  harmony  with  those  pre-established  canons.  In  tl]e  Platonic  sys- 
tem, the  mythes  are  not  to  be  matters  of  history,  nor  yet  of  spon- 
taneous or  casual  fiction,  but  of  prescribed  faith:  he  supposes  that 
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the  people  will  believe,  as  a  thing  of  course,  what  the  poet«  circulate, 
and  he  therefore  ilirects  that  the  latter  shall  circulate  nothing  which 
does  not  tend  to  ennoble  and  improve  the  feelings.  He  conceives 
the  mythes  as  stories  composed  to  illustrate  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  poets  and  the  community,  respecting  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  the  gods  and  heroes,  or  respecting  the  social  relations,  and 
ethical  duties  as  well  as  motives  of  mankind:  hence  the  obligation 
upon  the  legislator  to  prescribe  beforehand  the  types  of  character 
which  shall  be  illustrated,  and  to  restrain  the  poets  from  following 
out  any  opposing  fancies.  "Let  us  neither  believe  ourselves  (he 
exclaims),  nor  permit  any  one  to  circulate,  that  Theseus  son  of 
Poseidon,  and  Peirithous  son  of  Zeus,  or  any  other  hero  or  son  of 
a  god,  could  ever  have  brought  themselves  to  commit  abductions 
or  other  enormities  such  as  are  now  falsely  ascribed  to  them.  We 
must  compel  the  poets  to  say,  either  that  such  persons  were  not  the 
sons  of  gods,  or  that  they  were  not  the  perpetrators  of  such  mis- 
deeds." 

Most  of  the  mythes  which  the  youth  hear  and  repeat  (according 
to  Plato)  are  false,  but  some  of  them  are  true:  the  great  and  promi- 
nent mythes  which  appear  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  are  no  less  fictions 
than  the  rest.  But  fiction  constitutes  one  of  the  indispensable 
instruments  of  mental  training  as  well  as  truth;  only  the  legislator 
must  take  care  that  the  fictions  so  employed  shall  be  beneficent  and 
not  mischievous.  As  the  mischievous  fictions  (he  says)  take  their 
rise  from  wrong  preconceptions  respecting  the  character  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  so  the  way  to  correct  them  is  to  enforce,  by  authorized 
compositions,  the  adoption  of  a  more  correct  standard. 

The  comments  which  Plato  has  delivered  with  so  Much  force  in 
his  Republic,  and  the  enactments  which  he  deduces  from  them,  are 
in  the  main  an  expansion  of  that  sentiment  of  condemnation,  which 
he  shared  with  so  many  other  philosophers,  towards  a  large  portion 
of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  stories.  But  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  set  forth  this  opinion  unfolds  to  us  more  clearly  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  mythical  narrative.  They  are  creations  of  the  produc- 
tive minds  in  the  community,  deduced  from  the  supposed  attributes 
of  the  gods  and  heroes:  so  Plato  views  them,  and  in  such  character 
he  proposed  to  amend  them.  The  legislator  would  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a  better  and  truer  picture  of  the  foretime,  because  he  would 
start  from  truer  (that  is  to  say  more  creditable)  conceptions  of  the 
gods  and  heroes.  For  Plato  rejects  the  mythes  respecting  Zeus  and 
Here,  or  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  not  from  any  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  they  are  unworthy  of  gods  and  heroes:  he  proposes  to 
call  forth  new  mythes,  which,  though  he  admits  them  at  the  outset 
to  be  fiction,  he  knows  will  soon  be  received  as  true,  and  supply 
^ore  valuable  lessons  of  conducfe. 

We  may  consider  then  that  Plato  disapproves  of  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  old  mythes  either  with  exaggerated  history  or  with  dis- 
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guised  philosophy.  He  shares  in  the  current  faith,  without  any  sus- 
picion or  criticism,  as  to  Orpheus,  Palamedes,  Daedalus,  Amphion, 
Theseus,  Achilles,  Cheiron,  and  other  mythical  personages;  but 
what  chiefly  tills  his  mind  is,  the  inherited  sentiment  of  deep  rever- 
ence for  these  superhuman  characters  and  for  the  age  to  which  they 
belonged, — a  sentiment  sufficiently  strong  to  render  him  not  only  an 
unbeliever  in  such  legends  as  conflict  with  it,  but  also  a  deliberate 
creator  of  new  legends  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  and  gratifying 
it.  The  more  we  examine  this  sentiment,  both  in  the  mind  of  Plato 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greeks  generally,  the  more  shall  we  be  con- 
vinced that  it  formed  essentially  and  inseparably  a  portion  of  Hel- 
lenic religious  faith.  The  mythe  both  presupposes,  and  springs  out 
of,  a  settled  basis  and  a  strong  expansive  force  of  religious,  social, 
and  patriotic  feeling,  operating  upon  a  past  which  is  little  better 
than  a  blank  as  to  positive  knowledge.  It  resembles  history,  in  so 
far  as  its  form  is  narrative:  it  resembles  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
occasionally  illustrative;  but  in  its  essence  and  substance,  in  the 
mental  tendencies  by  which  it  is  created  as  well  as  in  those  by  which 
it  is  judged  and  upheld,  it  is  a  popularized  expression  of  the  divine- 
and  heroic  faith  of  the  people. 

Grecian  antiquity  cannot  be  at  all  understood  except  in  connection 
with  Grecian  religion.  It  begins  with  gods  and  it  ends  with  his- 
torical men,  the  former  being  recognized  not  simply  as  gods,  but  as 
primitive  ancestors,  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  long  mythi- 
cal genealogy,  partly  heroic  and  partly  human.  Now  the  whole 
value  of  such  genealogies  arises  from  their  being  taken  entire :  the 
god  or  hero  at  the  top  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  the  whole ;  for  the  length  and  continuity  of  the  series  arises 
from  anxiety  on  the  part  of  historical  men  to  join  themselves  by  a 
thread  of  descent  with  the  being  whom  they  worshiped  in  their  gen- 
tile sacrifices.  Without  the  ancestorial  god,  the  whole  pedigree  would 
have  become  not  only  acephalous,  but  worthless  and  uninteresting. 
The  pride  of  the  Herakleids,  Asklepiads,  ^akids,  Neleids,  Daeda- 
lids,  etc.,  was  attached  to  the  primitive  eponymous  hero  and  to  the- 
god  from  whom  they  sprung,  not  to  the  line  of  names,  generally 
long  and  barren,  through  which  the  divine  or  heroic  dignity  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  into  common  manhood.  Indeed,  the  length  of 
the  genealogy  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  was  an  evidence  of  the 
humility  of  the  historical  man,  which  led  him  to  place  himself  at  & 
respectful  distance  from  the  gods  or  heroes;  for  Hekata?us  of  Miletus, 
who  ranked  himself  as  the  fifteenth  descendant  of  a  god,  might  per- 
haps have  accounted  it  an  overweening  impiety  in  any  living  man 
to  claim  a  god  for  his  immediate  father. 

The  whole  chronology  of  Greece,  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  consists  of 
calculations  founded  upon  these  mythical  genealogies,  especially 
upon  that  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  their  descent  from  Herakles, — 
thirty  years  being  commonly  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  generation; 
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or  about  three  generations  to  a  century.  This  process  of  computa- 
tion was  altogether  illusory,  as  applying  historical  and  chronological 
conditions  to  a  case  on  which  they  had  no  bearing.  Though  the 
domain  of  history  was  seemingly  enlarged,  the  religious  element  was 
tacitly  set  aside:  when  the  heroes  and  gods  were  chronologized,  they 
became  insensibly  approximated  to  the  limits  of  humanity,  and  the 
process  indirectly  gave  encouragement  to  the  theory  of  Euemerus. 
Fersonages  originally  legendary  and  poetical  were  erected  into 
definite  landmarks  for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  foretime,  thus 
gaining  in  respect  to  historical  distinctness,  but  not  without  loss  on 
the  score  of  religious  association.  Both  Euemerus  and  the  subse- 
quent Christian  writers,  who  denied  the  original  and  inherent 
divinity  of  the  pagan  gods,  had  a  great  advantage  in  carrying  their 
chronological  researches  strictly  and  consistently  upwards— for  all 
chronology  fails  as  soon  as  we  suppose  a  race  superior  to  common 
humanity. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pedigree  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  which  Apollodorus  and  Eratosthenes  selected  as  the  basis  of 
their  estimate  of  time,  is  nowise  superior  in  credibility  and  trust- 
worthiness to  the  thousand  other  gentile  and  family  pedigrees  with 
which  Greece  abounded ;  it  is  rather  indeed  to  be  numbered  among  the 
most  incredible  of  all,  seeing  that  Herakles  as  a  progenitor  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  perhaps,  more  pedigrees  than  any  other  Grecian  god 
or  hero.  The  descent  of  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas  from  Herakles 
rests  upon  no  better  evidence  than  that  of  Aristotle  or  Hippokrates 
from  Asklepius, — of  Evagoras  or  Thucydides  from  ^akus, — of 
Sokrates  from  Daedalus, — of  the  Spartan  heraldic  family  from  Talthy- 
bius, — of  the  prophetic  lamid  family  in  Elis  from  lamus, — of  the  root- 
gatherers  in  Pelion  from  Cheiron, — and  of  Hekatseus  and  his  gens 
from  some  god  in  the  sixteenth  ascending  line  of  the  series.  There 
is  little  exaggeration  in  saying,  indeed,  that  no  permanent  combina- 
tion of  men  in  Greece,  religious,  social,  or  professional,  was  without 
a  similar  pedigree ;  all  arising  out  of  the  same  exigencies  of  the  feel- 
ings and  imagination,  to  personify  as  well  as  to  sanctify  the  bond  of 
union  among  the  members.  Every  one  of  these  gentcH  began  with  a 
religious  and  ended  with  an  historical  person.  At  some  point  or 
other  in  the  upward  series,  entities  of  history  were  exchanged  for 
entities  of  religion;  but  where  that  point  is  to  be  found  we  are  unable 
to  say,  nor  had  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  any  means  of  de- 
termining. Thus  much,  however,  we  know,  that  the  series,  taken 
as  a  whole,  though  dear  and  precious  to  the  believing  Greek,  pos- 
sesses no  value  as  chronological  evidence  to  the  historian. 

When  Hekatseus  visited  Thebes  in  Egypt,  he  mentioned  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  doubtless  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pride, 
the  imposing  pedigree  of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged, — with 
fifteen  ancestors  in  ascending  line,  and  a  god  as  the  initial  progenitor. 
But  he  found  himself  immeasurably  outdone  by  the  priests  ' '  who 
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genealogized  against  bim."  They  showed  to  him  341  wooden  colossal 
statues,  representing  the  succession  of  chief  priests  in  the  temple  in 
uninterrupted  series  from  father  to  son.  through  a  space  of  11,300 
years.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  long  period  (they  said), 
the  gods  dwelling  along  with  men,  had  exercised  sway  in  Egypt; 
but  they  repudiated  altogether  the  idea  of  men  begotten  by  gods  or 
of  heroes. 

Both  these  counter-genealogies  are,  in  respect  to  trustworthiness 
(ind  evidence,  on  the  same  footing.  Each  represents  partly  the 
religious  faith,  partly  the  retrospective  imagination  of  the  persons 
from  whom  it  emanated.  In  each  the  lower  members  of  the  series 
(to  what  an  extent  we  cannot  tell)  are  real,  the  upper  members 
fabulous;  but  in  each  also  the  series  derived  all  its  interest  and  all 
its  imposing  effect  from  being  conceived  unbroken  and  entirfe 
Herodotus  is  much  perplexed  by  the  capital  discrepancy  between 
the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  chronologies,  and  vainly  employs  hia 
ingenuity  in  reconciling  them.  There  is  no  standard  of  objective 
evidence  by  which  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  can  be  tried. 
Each  has  its  own  subjective  value,  in  conjunction  with  the  faith  and 
feelings  of  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  and  each  presupposes  in  the  believer 
certain  mental  prepossessions  which  are  not  to  be  found  beyond  its 
own  local  limits.  Nor  is  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  duration  at  all 
importrnt,  when  we  once  pass  the  limits  of  evidence  and  verifiable 
reality.  One  century  of  recorded  time,  adequately  studded  with 
authentic  and  orderly  events,  presents  a  greater  mass  and  a  greater 
difficulty  of  transition  to  the  imagination  than  a  hundred  centuries 
of  barren  genealogy.  Herodotus,  in  discussing  the  age  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  treats  an  anterior  point  of  400  years  as  if  it  were  only 
yesterday;  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  is  separated  from  us  by  an  equai 
interval,  and  the  reader  will  not  require  to  be  reminded  how  long 
that  interval  now  appears. 

The  mythical  age  was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  so  confounded  together  that  it  was  often  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  to  which  class  any  individual  name  belonged.  In 
regard  to  the  Thracian  god  Zalmoxis,  the  Hellespontic  Greeks  inter- 
preted his  character  and  attributes  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Euemerism.  They  affirmed  that  he  had  been  a  man,  the  slave  of 
the  philosopher  Pythagoras  at  Samos,  and  that  he  had  by  abilities 
and  artifice  established  a  religious  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  tho 
Thracians,  and  obtained  from  them  divine  honors.  Herodotus  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe  this  story,  but  he  frankly  avows  his  inability 
to  determine  whether  Zalmoxis  was  a  god  or  a  man,  nor  can  he- 
extricate  himself  from  a  similar  embarrassment  in  respect  to  Dionysus 
and  Pan.  Amidst  the  confusion  of  the  Homeric  fight,  the  goddess 
Athere  confers  upon  Diomedes  the  miraculous  favor  of  dispelling 
tiie  mist  from  his  eyes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  gods  from 
men;  and  nothing  less  tlian  a  similar  miracle  could  enable  a  critical 
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readerof  the  mythical  narratives  to  draw  an  ascertained  boundary-line 
])etween  the  two.  But  the  original  hearers  of  the  mythes  felt  neither 
surprise  nor  displeasure  from  liiis  confusion  of  the  divine  with  the 
human  individual.  They  looked  at  the  past  with  a  film  of  faith  over 
their  eyes — neither  knowing  the  value,  nor  desiring  the  attainment 
of  an  unclouded  vision.  The  intimate  companionship,  and  the  occa- 
sional mistake  of  identity  between  gods  and  men,  were  in  full  bar 
mony  with  their  reverential  retrospect.  And  we  accordingly  see  tlu^ 
poet  Ovid  in  his  Fasti,  when  he  undertakes  the  task  of  unfolding 
the  legendary  antiquities  of  early  Rome,  re-acquiring,  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  Juno,  the  power  of  seeing  gods  and  men  in  immediate  vicinity 
and  conjunct  action,  such  as  it  existed  before  the  development  of 
the  critical  and  historical  sense. 

To  resume,  in  brief,  what  has  been  laid  down  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  respecting  the  Grecian  mythes: 

1.  They  are  a  special  product  of  the  imagination  and  feelings,  radi- 
cally distinct  both  from  history  and  philosophy:  they  cannot  be 
broken  down  and  decomposed  into  the  one,  nor  allegorized  into  the 
other.  There  are,  indeed,  some  particular  and  even  assignable  mythes, 
which  raise  intrinsic  presumption  of  an  allegorizing  tendency;  and 
there  are  doubtless  some  others,  though  not  specially  assignable, 
which  contain  portions  of  matter  of  fact,  or  names  of  real  persons, 
^*ibodied  in  them.  But  such  matter  of  fact  cannot  be  verified  by 
any  intrinsic  mark,  nor  are  we  entitled  to  presume  its  existence  in 
any  given  case  unless  some  collateral  evidence  can  be  produced. 

2.  We  are  not  warranted  in  applying  to  the  mythical  world  the 
rules  either  of  historical  credibility  or  chronological  sequence.  Its 
personages  are  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  in  constant  juxtaposition  and 
reciprocal  sympathy;  men,  too,  of  whom  we  know  a  large  proportion 
to  be  fictitious,  and  of  whom  we  can  never  ascertain  how  many  may 
have  been  real.  No  series  of  such  personages  can  serve  as  materials 
for  cfhronological  calculation. 

3.  The  mythes  were  originally  produced  in  an  age  which  had  no 
records,  no  philosophy,  no  criticism,  no  canon  of  belief,  and  scarcely 
any  tincture  either  of  astronomy  or  geography, — but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  full  of  religious  faith,  distinguished  for  quick  and 
susceptible  imagination,  seeing  personal  agents  where  wc  look  only 
for  objects  and  connecting  laws; — an  age,  moreover,  eager  for  new 
narrative,  accepting  with  the  unconscious  impressibility  of  children 
(the  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  being  never  formally  raised)  all 
which  ran  in  harmony  with  its  pre-existing  feelings,  and  penetrable 
by  inspired  prophets  and  poets  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  was 
indifferent  to  positive  evidence.  To  such  hearers  did  the  primitive 
poet  or  story-teller  address  himself.  It  was  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
ductive genius  to  provide  suitable  narrative  expression  for  the  faith 
and  emotions  which  he  shared  in  common  with  them,  and  the  rich 
stock  of  Grecian  mythes  attests  how  admirably  he  performed  his 
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task.  As  the  gods  and  the  heroes  formed  the  conspicuous  object  of 
national  reverence,  so  the  mythes  were  partly  divine,  partly  heroic, 
partly  both  in  one.  The  adventures  of  Achilles,  Helen,  and  Dio- 
medes,  of  (Edipus  and  Adrastus,  of  Meleager  and  Althaea,  of  Jason 
and  the  Argo,  were  recounted  by  the  same  tongues  and  accepted 
with  the  same  unsuspecting  confidence  as  those  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis, of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  of  Poseidon  and  Herakles. 

4.  The  time,  however,  came  when  this  plausibility  ceased  to  be  8om- 
plete.  The  Grecian  mind  made  an  important  advance,  socially, 
ethically,  and  intellectually.  Philosophy  and  history  were  consti- 
tuted, prose  writing  and  chronological  records  became  familiar;  a 
canon  of  belief  more  or  less  critical  came  to  be  tacitly  recognized. 
Moreover,  superior  men  profited  more  largely  by  the  stimulus,  and 
contracted  habits  of  judging  different  from  the  vulgar:  the  god  Elen- 
chus  (to  use  a  personification  of  JNIenander),  the  giver  and  prover  of 
truth,  descended  into  their  minds.  Into  the  new  intellectual  medium, 
thus  altered  in  its  elements  and  no  longer  uniform  in  its  quality,  the 
mythes  descended  by  inheritance;  but  they  were  found,  to  a  certain 
extent,  out  of  harmony  even  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and 
altogether  dissonant  with  those  of  instructed  men.  Yet  the  most 
superior  Greek  was  still  a  Greek,  cherishing  the  common  reverential 
sentiment  toward  the  fore-time  of  his  country.  Though  he  could 
neither  believe  nor  respect  the  mythes  as  they  stood,  he  was  under 
an  imperious  mental  necessity  to  transform  them  into  a  state  worthy 
of  his  belief  and  respect.  While  the  literal  mythe  still  continued  to 
float  among  the  poets  and  the  people,  critical  men  interpreted, 
altered,  decomposed,  and  added,  until  they  found  something  which 
satisfied  their  minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis.  They  manufactured 
some  dogmas  of  supposed  original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of 
fancied  history  and  chronology,  retaining  the  mythical  names  and 
generations,  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  discard  or  recast  the 
mythical  events.  The  interpreted  mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a 
reality,  while  the  literal  mythe  was  degraded  into  a  fiction. 

The  habit  of  distinguishing  the  interpreted  from  the  literal  mythe 
has  passed  from  the  literary  men  of  antiquity  to  those  of  the  modern 
world,  who  have  for  the  most  part  construed  the  divine  mythes  as 
allegorized  philosophy,  and  the  heroic  mythes  as  exaggerated, 
adorned,  and  over-colored  history.  The  early  ages  of  Greece  have 
thus  been  peopled  with  quasi  historical  persons  and  quasi-historical 
events,  all  extracted  from  the  mythes  after  making  certain  allowances 
for  poetical  ornament.  But  we  must  not  treat  this  extracted  product 
as  if  it  were  the  original  substance.  "We  cannot  properly  understand 
it  except  b}''  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  literal  mythes  out  of 
which  it  was  obtained,  in  their  primitive  age  and  appropriate  medium, 
before  the  superior  minds  had  yet  outgrown  the  common  faith  in  an 
all-personified  Nature,  and  learned  to  restrict  the  divine  free-agency 
by  the  supposition  of  invariable  physical  laws.     It  is  in  this  point  of 
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view  that  the  mythes  are  important  for  any  one  who  would  correctly 
appreciate  the  general  tone  of  Grecian  thought  and  feeling;  for  they 
were  the  universal  mental  stock  of  the  Hellenic  world — common  to 
men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  instructed  and  ignorant;  they  were 
in  every  one's  memory  and  in  every  one's  mouth,  while  science  and 
history  were  confined  to  comparatively  few.  We  know  from  Thucyd- 
ides  how  erroneously  and  carelessly  the  Athenian  public  of  his  day 
retained  the  history  of  Peisistratus,  only  one  century  past;  but  the 
adventures  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  the  numberless  explanatory 
legends  attached  to  visible  objects  and  periodical  ceremonies,  were 
the  theme  of  general  talk,  and  any  man  unacquainted  with  them 
would  have  found  himself  partially  excluded  from  the  sympathy  of 
his  neighbors.  The  theatrical  representation,  exhibited  to  the  entire 
city  population  and  listened  to  with  enthusiastic  interest,  both  pre- 
supposed and  perpetuated  acquaintance  with  the  great  lines  of  heroic 
fable.  Indeed,  in  later  times  even  the  pantomimic  dancers  embraced 
in  their  representation  the  whole  field  of  mythical  incident,  and  their 
immense  success  proves  at  once  how  popular  and  how  well  known 
such  subjects  were.  The  names  and  attributes  of  the  heroes  were 
incessantly  alluded  to  in  the  way  of  illustration,  to  point  out  a  con- 
soling, admonitory,  or  repressive  moral :  the  simple  mention  of  any 
of  them  sufficed  to  call  up  in  every  one's  mind  the  principal  events 
of  his  life,  and  the  poet,  or  rhapsode  could  thus  calculate  on  touch- 
ing chords  not  less  familiar  than  susceptible. 

A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  multiplied  religious  festivals 
and  processions,  as  well  as  by  the  oracle«  and  prophecies  which  cir- 
culated in  every  city.  The  annual  departure  of  the  Theoric  ship 
from  Athens  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  kept  alive,  in  the  minds 
of  Athenians  generally,  the  legend  of  Theseus  and  his  adventurous 
enterprise  in  Krete:  and  in  like  manner  most  of  the  other  public 
riles  and  ceremonies  were  of  a  commemorative  character,  deduced 
from  some  mythical  person  or  incident  familiarly  known  to  natives, 
and  forming  to  strangers  a  portion  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place. 
During  the  period  of  Grecian  subjection  under  the  Romans,  these 
curiosities,  together  with  their  works  of  art  and  their  legends,  were 
especially  clung  to  as  a  set-off  against  present  degradation.  The 
Theban  citizen  who  found  himself  restrained  from  the  liberty  enjoyed 
by  all  other  Greeks,  of  consulting  Amphiaraus  as  a  prophet,  though 
the  sanctuary  and  chapel  of  the  hero  stood  in  Lis  own  city,  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  story  which  explained 
the  origin  of  such  prohibition,  and  which  conducted  him  back  to  the 
originally  hostile  relations  between  Amphiaraus  and  Thebes.  Nor 
can  we  suppose  among  the  citizens  of  Sikyon  anything  less  than  a 
perfect  and  reverential  conception  of  the  legend  of  Thebes,  when  we 
read  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  conduct  of  the  despot 
Kleisthenes  in  regard  to  Adrastus  and  Melanippus.  The  Troezenian 
youths  and  maideas,  who  universally,  when  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
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consecrated  an  offering  of  their  hair  at  the  Heroon  of  Hippolytns, 
maintained  a  lively  recollection  of  the  legend  of  that  unhappy  recu- 
sant whom  Aphrodite  had  so  cruelly  punished.  Abundant  relics 
preserved  in  many  Grecian  cities  and  temples  served  both  as  memen- 
tos and  attestations  of  other  legendary  events;  and  the  tombs  of 
the  heroes  counted  among  the  most  powerful  stimulants  of  mythical 
reminiscence.  The  scepter  of  Pelops  and  Agamemnon,  still  pre- 
served in  the  days  of  Pausanias  at  Chaeroneia  in  Bceotia,  was  the 
work  of  the  god  Hephaestos.  While  many  other  alleged  productions 
of  the  same  divine  hand  were  preserved  in  different  cities  of  Greece, 
this  is  the  only  one  wiiich  Pausanias  himself  believed  to  be  genuine: 
it  had  been  carried  by  Elektra,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  to  Phokis, 
and  received  divine  honors  from  the  citizens  of  Chseroneia.  The 
spears  of  Meriones  and  Odysseus  were  treasured  up  at  Engyium  in 
Sicily,  that  of  Achilles  at  Phaselis;  the  sword  of  Memnon  adorned 
the  temple  of  Asklepius  at  Nicomedia;  and  Pausanias,  with  unsus- 
pecting contidence,  adduces  the  two  latter  as  proofs  that  the  arms  of 
the  heroes  were  made  of  brass.  The  hide  of  the  Kalydonian  boar 
was  guarded  and  shown  by  the  Tegeates  as  a  precious  possession ; 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  was  in  like  manner  suspended  in  the  temple 
of  Branchidee  near  Miletus,  as  well  as  in  the  temple  of  Here  ia 
Argos.  Visible  relics  of  Epeius  and  Philoktetes  were  not  wanting; 
moreover,  Strabo  raises  his  voice  with  indignation  against  the  numer- 
ous Palladia  wiiich  were  shown  in  different  cities,  each  pretending 
to  be  the  genuine  image  from  Troy.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
specify  the  number  of  chapels,  sanctuaries,  solemnities,  foundations 
of  one  sort  or  another,  said  to  have  been  first  commenced  by  heroic 
or  mythical  personages. — by  Herakles,  Jason,  Medea,  Alkmaeon, 
Diomedes,  Odysseus,  Danaus  and  his  daughters,  etc.  Perhaps  in 
some  of  these  cases  particular  critics  might  raise  objections,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  entertained  a  firm  and  undoubted  belief  in 
the  current  legend. 

If  we  analyze  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a  common  Grecian 
townsman  from  the  rude  communities  of  Arcadia  or  Phokis  even 
up  to  tlie  enlightened  Athens,  we  shall  find  that,  over  and  above  the 
rules  of  art  or  capacities  requisite  for  his  daily  wants,  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  various  mythes  connected  with  his  gens,  his  city,  hisi 
religious  festivals  and  the  mysteries  in  which  he  might  have  chosen 
to  initiate  himself,  as  well. as  with  the  works  of  art  and  the  more 
striking  natural  objects  which  he  might  see  around  him — the  whole 
set  off  and  decorated  by  some  knowledge  of  the  epic  and  dramatic 
poets.  Such  was  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  reach  of  an  ordi- 
nary Greek,  considered  apart  from  the  instructed  few:  it  was  an 
aggregate  of  religion,  of  social  and  patriotic  retrospect,  and  of  roman- 
tic fancy,  blended  into  one  indivisible  faith.  And  thus  the  subjec- 
tive value  of  the  mythes,  looking  at  them  purely  as  elements  of 
Grecian  thought  and  feeling,  will  appear  indisputably  great,  how- 
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ever  little  there  may  be  of  objective  reality,  either  historical  or 
philosophical,  discoverable  under  them. 

We  must  not  omit  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  mythes  as 
stimulants  to  the  imagination  of  the  Grecian  artist  in  sculpture,  in 
painting,  in  carving,  and  in  architecture.  From  the  divine  and 
heroic  legends  and  personages  \vere  borrowed  those  paintings, 
statues,  and  reliefs  which  rendered  the  temples,  porticoes,  and 
public  buildings,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  objects  of  surpassing 
admiration.  Such  visible  reproduction  contributed  again  to  fix  the 
types  of  the  gods  and  heroes  familiarly  and  indelibly  on  the  public 
mind.  The  figures  delineated  on  cups  and  vases  as  well  as  o«  the 
walls  of  private  houses  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the  same  source—" 
the  mythes  being  the  great  storehouse  of  artistic  scenes  and  com- 
position. 

To  enlarge  on  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Grecian  art  would 
here  bo  out  of  place:  I  regard  it  only  in  so  far  as,  having  originally 
drawn  its  materials  from  the  mythes,  it  reacted  upon  the  mythical 
faith  and  imagination — the  reaction  imparting  strength  to  the  former 
as  well  as  distinctness  to  the  latter.  To  one  who  saw  constantly 
before  him  representations  of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  or  the 
Amazons,  of  the  exploits  performed  by  Perseus  and  Bellerophon,  of 
the  incidents  composing  the  Trojan  war  or  the  Kalydonian  boar- 
hunt — the  process  of  belief,  even  in  the  more  fantastic  of  these  con- 
ceptions, became  easy  ih  proportion  as  the  conception  was  familiar- 
ized. And  if  any  person  had  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  prayers  of  .^akus,  whereby  that  devout  hero  once  obtained 
special  relief  from  Zeus,  at  a  moment  when  Greece  was  perishing 
from  long-continued  sterility — his  doubts  would  probably  vanish, 
when,  on  visiting  the  ^akeium  at  ^gina,  there  were  exhibited  to 
him  the  statues  oi  the  very  envoys  who  had  come  on  the  behalf  of 
the  distressed  Greeks  to  solicit  that  JEakus  would  pray  for  them.  A 
Grecian  temple  was  not  simply  a  place  of  worship,  but  the  actual 
dwelling-place  of  a  god,  who  was  believed  to  be  introduced  by  the 
solemn  dedicatory  ceremony,  and  whom  the  imagination  of  the 
people  identified  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  his  statue.  The 
presence  or  removal  of  the  statue  was  conceived  as  identical  with 
that  of  the  being  represented — and  while  the  statue  was  solemnly 
washed,  dressed,  and  tended  with  all  the  respectful  solicitude  which 
would  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  real  person,  miraculous  tales  were 
often  rife  respecting  the  manifestation  of  real  internal  feeling  in  the 
wood  and  the  marble.  At  perilous  or  critical  moments,  the  statue 
was  affirmed  to  have  sweated,  to  have  wept,  to  have  closed  its  eyes, 
or  brandished  the  spear  in  its  hands,  in  token  of  sympathy  or  indigna- 
tion. Such  legends,  springing  up  usually  in  times  of  suffering  and 
danger,  and  finding  few  men  bold  enough  openly  to  contradict  them, 
ran  in  complete  harmony  with  the  general  mythical  faith,  and  tended 
to  strengthen  it  in  all  its  various  ramifications.     The  renewed  activity 
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of  the  god  or  hero  both,  brought  to  mind  and  accredited  the  pre- 
existing mythes  connected  with  his  name.  When  Boreas,  during  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  and  in  compliance  with  the  fervent 
prayer  of  the  Athenians,  had  sent  forth  a  providential  storm  to  the 
irreparable  damage  of  the  Persian  armada,  the  skeptical  minority 
(alluded  to  by  Plato)  who  doubted  the  mythe  of  Boreas  and  Orei- 
ihyia,  and  his  close  connection  thus  acquired  with  Erechtheus  and 
the  Erechtheids  generally,  must  for  the  time  have  been  reduced  to 
absolute  silence. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

THE    GRECIAN   MYTHICAL.  YEIN   COMPARED   WITH    THAT    OF   MODERN 

EUROPE. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  the  existence  of  that  popular  narra- 
tive  talk,  which  the  Germans  express  by  the  signiticant  w^ord  S<i.ge  or 
Volks-Sage,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  or  develop  iient, 
is  a  phenomenon  common  to  almost  all  stages  of  society  and  to 
almost  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  natural  effusion  o^  the 
unlettered,  imaginative,  and  believing  man,  and  its  maximum  of 
influence  belongs  to  an  early  stage  of  the  human  mind:  for  the  mul- 
tiplication of  recorded  facts,  the  diffusion  of  positive  science,  and 
the  formation  of  a  critical  standard  of  belief,  tend  to  discredit  its 
dignity  and  to  repress  its  easy  and  abundant  flow.  It  supplies  to 
the  poet  both  materials  to  recombine  and  adorn,  and  a  basis  as  well 
as  a  stimulus  for  further  inventions  of  his  own;  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  poet  is  religious  teacher,  historian,  and  philosopher,  all  in 
one — not,  as  he  becomes  at  a  more  advanced  period,  the  mere  pur- 
veyor of  avowed,  though  interesting,  fiction. 

Such  popular  stories,  and  such  historical  songs  (meaning  by  his- 
torical simply  that  which  is  accepted  as  history)  are  found  in  most 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  especially  among  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
populations  of  early  Europe.  The  old  Gothic  songs  were  cast  into 
a  continuous  history  by  the  historian  Ablavius;  and  the  poems  of 
the  Germans  respecting  Tuisto,  the  earth-born  god,  his  son  Mannus, 
and  his  descendants,  the  epon>Tiis  of  the  various  German  tribes,  as 
they  are  briefly  described  by  Tacitus,  remind  us  of  Hesiod,  or  Eume- 
lus,  or  the  Homeric  hymns.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  learned  and  valuable 
"  Deutsche  Mythologie,"  has  exhibited  copious  evidence  of  the  great 
fundamental  analogy,  along  with  many  special  differences,  between 
the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Grecian  mythical  world;  and  the 
dissertation  of  Mr.  Price  (prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Wharton's  "His- 
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tory  of  English  Poetry")  sustains  and  illustrates  Grimm's  view.  The 
same  personifying  imagination — llie  same  ever-present  conception  of 
the  will,  sympathies,  and  antipathies  of  the  gods  as  the  producing 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  as  distinguished  from  a  course  of  nature 
with  its  invariable  sequence — the  same  relations  between  gods, 
heroes,  and  men,  with  the  like  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  one 
from  tjie  other  in  many  individual  names — a  similar  wholesale  trans- 
fer of  human  attributes  to  the  gods,  with  the  absence  of  human 
limits  and  liabilities — a  like  belief  in  N3niiphs,  Giants,  and  other 
beings  neither  gods  nor  men — the  same  coalescence  of  the  religious 
with  the  patriotic  feeling  and  faith, — these  are  positive  features  com- 
mon to  the  early  Greeks  with  the  early  Germans:  and  the  negative 
conditions  of  the  two  are  not  less  analogous — the  absence  of  prose 
writing,  positive  records,  and  scientific  culture.  The  preliminary 
basis  and  encouragements  for  the  mythopoeic  faculty  were  thus 
extremely  similar. 

But  though  the  prolific  forces  were  the  same  in  kind,  the  results 
were  very  different  in  degree,  and  the  developing  circumstances 
were  more  different  still. 

First,  the  abundance,  the  beauty,  and  the  long  continuance  of 
early  Grecian  poetry,  in  the  purely  poetical  age,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  has  no  parallel  plsewheve. 

Secondly,  the  transition  of  the  Greek  mind  from  its  poetical  to  its 
comparatively  positive  state  was  self-operated,  accomplished  by  its 
own  inherent  and  expansive  force — aided,  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
either  impressed  or  provoked,  from  without.  From  the  poetry  of 
Homer  to  the  history  of  Thucydides  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was  a  prodigious  step,  but  it  was  the  native  growth  of  the 
Hellenic  youth  into  an  Hellenic  man;  and  what  is  of  still  greater 
moment,  it  was  brought  about  without  breaking  the  thread  either  of 
religious  or  patriotic  tradition — without  any  coercive  innovation  or 
violent  change  in  the  mental  feelings.  The  legendary  world,  though 
the  ethical  judgments  and  rational  criticisms  of  superior  men  had 
outgrown  it,  still  retained  its  hold  upon  their  feelings  as  an  object 
of  affectionate  and  reverential  retrospect. 

Far  different  from  this  was  the  development  of  the  early  Ger^ 
mans.  We  know  little  about  their  early  poetry,  but  we  shall  run  no 
risk  of  error  in  affirming  that  they  had  nothing  to  compare  with 
either  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Whether,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
have  possessed  sufficient  progressive  power  to  make  a  step  similar  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer.  Their 
condition,  mental  as  well  as  political,  was  violently  changed  by  a 
foreign  action  from  without.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  empire 
introduced  artificially  among  them  new  institutions,  new  opinions, 
habits,  and  luxuries,  and,  above  all,  a  new  religion;  the  Romanized 
Germans  becoming  themselves  successively  the  instruments  of  this 
revolution  with  reoard  to  such  of  their  brethren  as  still  remained 
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h^tithens.  It  was  a  revolution  often  brought  about  by  penal  and 
coercive  means:  the  old  gods  Thor  and  Woden  were  formally 
deposed  and  renounced,  their  images  were  crumbled  into  dust,  and 
the  sacred  oaks  of  worship  and  prophecy  hewn  down.  But  even 
where  conversion  was  the  fruit  of  preaching  and  persuasion,  it  did 
not  the  less  break  up  all  the  associations  of  a  German  with  respect  to 
that  mythical  world  which  he  called  his  past,  and  of  which  the 
ancient  gods  constituted  both  the  charm  and  the  sanctity:  he  had 
now  only  the  alternative  of  treating  them  either  as  men  or  as  daemons. 
That  mixed  religious  and  patriotic  retrospect,  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  piety  with  ancestral  feeling,  which  constituted  the  appro- 
priate sentiment  both  of  Greeks  and  of  German  toward  their 
unrecorded  antiquity,  was  among  the  latter  banished  by  Christi- 
anity: and  while  the  root  of  the  old  mythes  was  thus  cankered,  the 
commemorative  ceremonies  and  customs  with  which  they  were 
connected  either  lost  their  consecrated  character  or  disappeared 
altogether.  Moreover,  new^  influences  of  great  importance  were  at 
the  same  time  brought  to  bear.  The  Latin  language,  together  with 
some  tinge  of  Latin  literature — the  habit  of  writing  and  of  recording 
present  events — the  idea  of  a  systematic  law  and  pacific  adjudication 
of  disputes, — all  these  formed  a  part  of  the  general  working  of 
Roman  civilization,  even  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
upon  the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  tribes.  A  class  of  specially 
educated  men  was  formed  upon  a  Latin  basis  and  upon  Christian 
principles,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  priests,  who  were  opposed, 
as  well  by  motives  of  rivalry  as  by  religious  feeling,  to  the  ancient 
bards  and  story-tellers  of  the  community.  The  "  lettered  men"  were 
constituted  apart  from  "the  men  of  story,"  and  Latin  literature 
contributed  along  with  religion  to  sink  the  mythes  of  untaught 
heathenism.  Charlemagne,  indeed,  at  the  same  time  that  he  employed 
aggressive  and  violent  proceedings  to  introduce  Christianity  among 
the  Saxons,  also  took  special  care  to  commit  to  writing  and  preserve 
the  old  heathen  songs.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  step 
was  the  su2:gestion  of  a  large  and  enlightened  understanding  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  disposition  general  among  lettered  Christians  of 
that  age  is  more  accurately  represented  by  his  son,  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  who,  having  learnt  these  songs  as  a  boy,  came  to  abhor  them 
when  he  arrived  at  mature  years,  and  could  never  be  induced  either 
to  repeat  or  tolerate  them. 

According  to  the  old  heathen  faith,  the  pedigree  of  the  Saxon, 
Anglian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  kings  —  probably  also 
those  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  kings  generally — was  traced 
to  Odin,  or  to  some  of  his  immediate  companions  or  heroic  sons.  I 
have  already  observed  that  the  value  of  these  genealogies  consisted 
not  so  much  in  their  length  as  in  the  reverence  attached  to  the  name 
serving  as  primitive  source.  After  the  worship  attached  to  Odin 
had  been  extinguished,  the  genealogical  line  was  lengthened  up  to 
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Japhet  or  Noah — and  Odin,  no  longer  accounted  worthy  to  stand  at 
the  top,  was  degraded  into  one  of  the  simple  human  members  of  it. 
And  we  find  this  alteration  of  the  original  mythical  geuealogies  to 
have  taken  place  even  among  the  Scandinavians,  although  the  intro- 
duction of  Cliristianity  was  in  those  parts  both  longer  deferred,  so 
as  to  leave  time  for  a  more  ample  development  of  the  heathen 
poetical  vein — and  seems  to  have  created  a  less  decided  feeling  of 
antipathy  (especially  in  Iceland)  toward  the  extinct  faith.  The 
poems  and  tales  composing  the  Edda,  though  first  committed  to 
writing  after  the  period  of  Christianity,  do  not  present  the  ancient 
gods  in  a  point  of  view  intentionally  odious  or  degrading. 

The  transposition  above  alluded  to,  of  the  genealogical  root  from 
Odin  to  Noah,  is  the  more  Morthy  of  notice  as  it  illustrates  the 
genuine  character  of  these  genealogies,  and  shows  that  they  sprung, 
not  from  any  erroneous  historical  data,  but  from  the  turn  of  the 
religious  feeling;  also  that  their  true  value  is  derived  from  their 
being  taken  entire,  as  connecting  the  existing  race  of  men  with  a 
divine  original.  If  we  could  imagine  that  Grecian  paganism  had 
been  superseded  by  Christianity  in  the  year  500  B.C.,  the  great  and 
venerated  gentile  geuealogies  of  Greece  would  have  undergone  the 
like  modification;  the  Herakleids,  Pelopids,  JEakids,  Asklepiads, 
etc.,  would  have  been  merged  in  some  larger  aggregate  branching 
out  from  the  archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  old  heroic 
legends  connected  with  these  ancestral  names  would  either  have 
been  forgotten,  or  so  transformed  as  to  suit  the  new  vein  of  thought; 
for  the  altered  w^orship,  ceremonies,  and  customs  would  have  been 
altogether  at  variance  with  them,  and  the  mythical  feeling  would 
have  ceased  to  dwell  upon  those  to  whom  prayers  were  no  longer 
offered.  If  the  oak  of  Dodona  had  been  cut  down,  or  the  Theoric 
ship  had  ceased  to  be  sent  from  Athens  to  Delos,  the  mythes  of 
Theseus  and  of  the  two  black  doves  woald  have  lost  their  pertinence 
and  died  away.  As  it  was,  the  change  from  Homer  to  Thucydides 
and  Aristotle  took  place  internally,  gradually,  and  imperceptibly. 
Philosophy  and  history  were  superinduced  in  the  minds  of  the 
superior  few,  but  the  feelings  of  the  general  public  continued 
unshaken — the  sacred  objects  remained  the  same  both  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  heart — and  the  worship  of  the  ancient  gods  was  even 
adorned  by  new  architects  and  sculptors  who  greatly  strengthened 
its  imposing  effect. 

While,  then,  in  Greece  the  mythopoeic  stream  continued  in  the 
same  course,  only  with  abated  current  and  influence,  in  modern 
Europe  its  ancient  bed  was  blocked  up  and  it  was  turned  into  new 
and  divided  channels.  The  old  religion — though  as  an  ascendent 
faith,  unanimously  and  publicly  manifested,  it  became  extinct — still 
continued  in  deta^ihed  scraps  and  fragments,  and  under  various 
alterations  of  name  and  form.  The  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
deprived  as  they  were  ot  divinity,  did  not  pass  out  of  the  recollec- 
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tion  and  fears  of  their  former  worshipers,  but  were  sometimea 
represented  (on  principles  like  those  of  Euemeriis)  as  having  been 
eminent  and  glorious  men — sometimes  degraded  into  daemons,  magi- 
cians, elfs,  fairies,  and  other  supernatural  agents,  of  an  inferior  grade 
and  generally  mischievous  cast.  Christian  writers  such  as  Saxo 
Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson  committed  to  writing  the  ancient 
oral  songs  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds,  and  digested  the  events  con- 
tained in  them  into  continuous  narrative — performing  in  this  respect 
a  task  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Grecian  logographers  Pherekydes  and 
Hcllanikus,  in  reference  to  Ilesiod  and  the  Cyclic  poets.  But  while 
Pherekydes  and  Hellanikus  compiled  under  the  intiuence  of  feelings 
substantially  the  sajie  as  those  of  the  poets  on  whom  they  bestowed 
their  care,  the  Christian  logographers  felt  it  their  duty  to  point  out 
the  Odin  and  Thor  of  the  old  Scalds  as  evil  daemons,  or  cunning 
enchanters,  who  had  fascinated  the  minds  of  men  into  a  false  belief 
in  their  divinity.  In  some  cases  the  heathen  recitals  and  ideas  were 
modified  so  as  to  suit  Christian  feeling.  But  when  preserved  with- 
out such  a  change,  they  exhibited  themselves  palpably,  and  were 
designated  by  their  compilers  as  at  variance  with  the  religious  belief 
of  the  people,  and  as  associated  either  with  imposture  or  with  evil 
spirits. 

A  new  vein  of  sentiment  has  arisen  in  Europe,  unsuitable,  indeed, 
to  the  old  mythes,  yet  leaving  still  in  force  the  demand  for  mythical 
narrative  generally.  And  this  demand  was  satisfied,  speaking  gene- 
rally, by  two  classes  of  nariatives — the  legends  of  the  Catholic 
saints  and  the  romances  of  chivalry,  corresponding  to  two  types  of 
character,  both  perfectly  accomodated  to  the  feelings  of  the  time — 
the  saintly  ideal  and  the  chivalrous  ideal. 

Both  these  two  classes  of  narrative  correspond,  in  character  as  well 
as  in  general  purpose,  to  the  Grecian  mythes — being  stories  accepted 
as  realities,  from  their  full  conformity  with  the  predispositions  and 
deep-seated  faith  of  an  uncritical  audience,  and  prepared  beforehand 
by  their  authors,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  conditions  of  historical 
proof,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  sympathy,  emotion,  or 
reverence.  The  type  of  the  saintly  character  belongs  to  Christianity, 
being  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  as  described  in  the  Gospels,  and 
that  of  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament;  while  the  lives  of  holy 
men.  who  acquired  a  religious  reputation  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  were  invested  with  attributes,  and  illus- 
trated with  ample  details,  tending  to  assimilate  them  to  this  revered 
model.  The  numerous  miracles,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  expulsion 
of  daemons,  the  temptations  and  sufferings,  the  teaching  and  com- 
mands, with  which  the  biography  of  Catholic  saints  abounds,  grew 
chiefly  out  of  this  pious  feeling,  common  to  the  writer  and  to  his 
readers.  Many  of  the  other  incidents,  recounted  in  the  same  perform- 
ances, take  their  rise  from  misinterpreted  allegories,  from  ceremo- 
nies and  customs  of  which  it  was  pleasing  to  find  a  consecrated 
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origin,  or  from  the  disposition  to  convert  the  etymology  of  a  name 
into  matter  of  histoiT:  many  have  also  been  suggested  by  local  pecul- 
iarities, and  by  the  desire  of  stimulating  or  justifying  the  devotional 
emotions  of  pilgiims  who  visited  some  consecrated  chapel  or  image. 
The  dove  was  connected,  in  the  faith  of  the  age,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  serpent  with  Satan;  lions,  wolves,  slags,  unicorns, 
etc.,  were  the  subjects  of  other  emblematic  associations;  and  such 
modes  of  belief  found  expression  for  themselves  in  many  narratives 
which  l)rought  the  saints  into  conflict  or  conjoint  action  with  these 
various  animals.  Legends  of  this  kind,  indetinitely  multiplied  and 
pre-eminently  popular  and  affecting,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  not 
exaggerations  of  particular  matters  of  fact,  but  emanations  in  detail 
of  some  current  faith  or  feeling,  which  they  served  to  satisfy,  and  by 
which  they  were  in  turn  amply  sustained  and  accredited. 

Readers   of   Pausanias   will  recognize  the  great  general  analogy 
between  the  stories  recounted  to  him  at  the  temples  which  he  visited, 
and  these  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Though  the  type  of  character 
which  the  latter  illustrate  is  indeed  materially  different,  yet  the  source 
as  well  as  the  circulation,  the  generating  as  well  as  the  sustaining 
forces,  were  in  both  cases  the  same.     Such  legends  were  the  natural 
growth  of  a  religious  faith,  earnest,  unexaminmg,  and  interwoven 
with  the  feelings  at  a  time  wiien  the  reason  does  not  need  to  be 
cheated.     The  lives  of  the  saints  bring  us  even  back  to  the  simple 
and  ever-operative  theology  of  the  Homeric  age;  so  constantly  is  the 
hand  of  God  exhibited  even  in  the  minutest  details,  for  the  succor 
of  a  favored   individual — so   completely   is   the  scientific  point   of 
view,  respecting  the  phenomena  of  nature  absorbed  into  the  relig- 
ious.     During  the  intellectual  vigor  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  sense 
of  the  invariable  course  of  nature  and  of  the  scientific  explanation  of 
phenomena  had  been  created  among  the  superior  minds,  and  through 
them  indirectly  among  the  remaining  comnmnity ;  thus  limiting  to  a 
certain  extent  the  ground  open  to  be  occupied  by  a  religious  legend. 
With  the  decline  of  the  pagan  literature  and  philosophy,  before  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  this  scientific  conception  gradu- 
ally passed  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  mind  free  to  a  religious  inter- 
pretation of  nature  not  less  simple  and  naif  than  that  which  had 
prevailed  under  the  Homeric  paganism.     The  great  religious  move- 
ment of  the  Reformation,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  critical  and 
philosophical  habits  in  the  modern  mind,  have  caused  these  legends 
of  the  saints — once  the  charm  and  cherished  creed  of  a  numerous 
public — to  pass  altogether  out  of  credit,  without  even  being  regarded, 
among  Protestants  at  least,  as  worthy  of  a  formal  scrutiny  into  the 
evidence — a  proof  of  the  transitory  value  of  public  belief,  however 
sincere  and  fervent,  as  a  certificate  of  historical  truth,  if  it  be  blended 
with  religious  predispositions. 

The  same  mythopoeic  vein,  and  the  same  susceptibility  and  facility 
of  belief,  which  had  created  both  supply  and  demand  for  the  legends 
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of  the  saints,  also  provided  the  abundant  stock  of  romantic  narrative 
poetry,  in  amplification  and  illustration  of  the  chivah'ous  ideal. 
What  tiie  legends  of  Troy,  of  Tliebes,  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  of 
CEdipus,  Theseus,  etc.,  \vere  to  an  early  Greek,  tlie  tales  of  Arthur, 
of  Cliarlemange,  of  the  Niebelungen,  were  to  an  Euglisliman,  or 
Frenchman,  or  German,  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  They 
"were  neither  recognized  fiction  nor  authenticated  history;  they  were 
history,  as  it  is  felt  and  welcomed  by  minds  unaccustomed  to  investi- 
gate evidence  and  unconscious  of  tlie  necessity  of  doing  so.  That 
the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  a  mere  compilation  of  poetical  legends  re- 
specting Charlemange,  was  accepted  as  genuine  history,  and  even 
pronounced  to  be  such  by  papal  authority,  is  well  known;  and  the 
authors  of  the  romances  announce  themselves,  not  less  tljan  those 
of  the  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being  about  to  recount  real  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  certain  that  Charlemange  is  a  great  historical  name,  and  it  is 
possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  name  of  Arthur  may  be  histori- 
cal also.  But  the  Charlemange  of  history  and  the  Charlemange  of 
romance,  have  little  except  the  name  in  common;  nor  could  we  ever 
determine  except  by  independent  evidence  (which  in  this  case  we 
happen  to  possess),  whether  Charlemange  was  a  real  or  a  fictitious 
person.  That  illustrious  name,  as  well  as  the  more  problematical 
Arthur,  is  taken  up  by  the  romancers,  not  with  a  view  to  celebrate 
realities  previously  verified,  but  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  or 
amplifying  an  ideal  of  their  own,  in  such  manner  as  both  to  rouse 
the  feelings  and  captivate  the  faith  of  their  hearers. 

To  inquire  which  of  the  personages  of  the  Carlovingian  epic  were 
real  and  which  were  fictitious,  to  examine  whether  the  expedition 
ascribed  to  Charlemange  against  Jerusalem  had  ever  taken  place  or 
not,  to  separate  truth  from  exaggeration  in  the  exploits  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  table — these  were  problems  which  an  audience 
of  that  day  had  neither  disposition  to  undertake  nor  means  to  resolve. 
They  accepted  the  narrative  as  they  heard  it,  without  suspicion  or  re- 
serve; the  incidents  related,  as  well  as  the  connecting  links  between 
them,  were  in  full  harmony  with  their  feelings,  and  gratifying  as 
well  to  their  sympathies  as  to  their  curiosity:  nor  was  anything  far- 
ther wanting  to  induce  them  to  believe  it,  though  the  historical  basis 
might  be  ever  so  slight  or  even  non-existent. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  represented,  to  those  who  heard  them, 
real  deeds  of  the  foretime,  "glories  of  the  foregone  men,"  to  use 
the  Hesiodic  expression  at  the  same  time  that  they  embodied  and 
filled  up  the  details  of  an  heroic  ideal,  such  as  that  age  could  con- 
ceive and  admire — a  fervent  piety,  combined  with  strength,  bravery, 
and  the  love  of  adventurous  aggression  directed  sometimes  against 
infidels,  sometimes  against  enchanters  or  monsters,  sometimes  in 
defense  of  the  fair  sex.  Such  characteristics  were  naturally  popular, 
in  a  century  of  feudal  struggles  and  universal  insecurity,  when  the 
grand  subjects  of  common  respect  and  interest  were  the  church  and 
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the  «ru8adc8,  and  when  the  latter  especially  were  embraced  with  an 
enthusiasm  truly  astonishing. 

The  long  German  poem  of  the  Niebelungen  Lied,  as  well  aa  the 
Volsunga  Saga  and  a  portion  of  the  songs  of  the  Edda,  relate  to  a 
common  fund  of  mythical,  superhuman  personages,  and  of  fabulout 
adventure,  identified  with  the  earliest  antiquity  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  race,  and  representing  theh'  primitive  sentiment  toward 
ancestors  of  divine  origin.  Sigurd,  Brynhilde,  Gudrun,  and  Atle 
are  mytiiical  characters  celebrated  as  well  by  the  ScandinaviaTi 
Scalds  as  by  the  German  epic  poets,  but  with  many  varieties  and 
separate  additions  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The 
German  epic,  later  and  more  elal>orated,  includes  various  persons 
not  known  to  the  songs  in  the  Edda,  in  particular  the  prominent 
name  of  Dieterich  of  Bern — presenting,  moreover,  the  principal  char- 
acters and  circumstances  as  Christian,  while  in  the  Edda  there  is  no 
trace  of  anything  but  heathenism.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  the  old 
and  heathen  version,  a  remarkable  analogy  with  many  points  of 
Grecian  mythical  narrative.  As  in  the  case  of  the  short  life  of 
Achilles,  and  of  the  miserable  Labdakids  of  Thebes,  so  in  the  family 
of  the  Volsungs,  through  sprung  from  and  protected  by  the  gods,  a 
curse  of  destiny  hangs  upon  them  and  brings  on  their  ruin,  in  spite 
of  pre-eminent  personal  qualities.  The  more  thoroughly  this  old 
Teutonic  story  has  been  traced  and  compared,  in  its  various  trans- 
formations and  accompaniments,  the  less  can  any  well-established 
connection  be  made  out  for  it  with  authentic  historical  names  of 
events.  We  must  acquiesce  in  its  personages  as  distinct  in  original 
conception  from  common  humanity,  and  as  belonging  to  the  subject- 
ive mythical  world  of  the  race  by  whom  they  were  sung. 

Such  were  the  compositions  which  not  only  interested  the  emotions, 
but  also  satisfied  the  undistinguisbing  historical  curiosity,  of  the 
ordinary  public  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  exploits  of  many  of  these 
romantic  heroes  resemble  in  several  points  those  of  the  Grecian:  the 
adventures  of  Perseus,  Achilles,  Odj'sseus,  Atalanla,  Bellerophon, 
Jason,  and  the  Trojan  war  or  Argonautic  expedition  generally,  would 
have  fitted  in  perfectly  to  the  Carloviugian  or  other  epics  of  the 
period.  That  of  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  Grecian,  was  eminently 
expansive  in  its  nature.  New  stories  were  successively  attached  to 
the  names  and  companions  of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  just  as  the 
legend  of  Troy  was  enlarged  by  Arktinus,  Lesches,  and  Stesichorus; 
that  of  Thebes  by  fresh  miseries  entailed  on  the  fated  head  of 
(Edipus,  and  that  of  the  Kalydonian  boar  by  the  addition  of 
Atalanta.  Altogether,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  hearers  seems  in  both 
cases  to  have  been  much  the  same — eager  for  emotion  and  sympathy, 
and  receiving  any  narrative  attuned  to  their  feeling,  not  merely  with 
hearty  welcome,  but  also  with  unsuspecting  belief. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  distinctions  deserving  of  notice,  which 
render  the  foregoing  proposition  more  absolutely  exact  with  regard 
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to  Greece  than  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The  tales  of  the 
epic,  and  the  mythes  in  their  most  popular  and  extended  significa- 
tion, were  the  only  intellectual  nourishment  with  which  the  Grecian 
public  was  supplied,  until  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era: 
there  was  no  prose  writing,  no  history,  no  philosophy.  But  such 
was  not  exactly  the  case  at  the  time  when  the  epic  of  the  Middle  Ages 
appeared.  At  that  time,  a  portion  of  society  possessed  the  Latin 
language,  the  habit  of  writing,  and  some  tinge  both  of  history  and 
philosophy:  there  were  a  series  of  chronicles,  scanty  indeed,  and 
imperfect,  but  referring  to  contemporary  events  and  preventing  the 
real  history  of  the  past  from  passing  into  oblivion;  there  were  even 
individual  scholars,  in  the  twelfth  century,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Latin  literature  was  sufficiently  considerable  to  enlarge  their  minds 
and  to  improve  their  judgments.  Moreover,  the  epic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  deeply  imbued  with  religious  ideas,  was  not  directly 
amalgamated  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  did  not  always  find 
favor  with  the  clergy;  while  the  heroes  of  the  Grecian  epic  were  not 
only  linked  in  a  thousand  ways  with  existing  worship,  practices,  and 
sacred  localities,  but  Homer  and  Hesiod  pass  with  Herodotus  for  the 
constructors  of  Grecian  theology.  We  thus  see  that  the  ancient  epic 
was  both  exempt  from  certain  distracting  influences  by  which  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  surrounded,  and  more  closely  identified  with 
the  veins  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in  the  Grecian  public. 
Yet  these  counteracting  influences  did  not  prevent  Pope  Calixtus  IL 
from  declaring  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin  to  be  a  genuine  history. 

If  we  take  the  history  of  our  own  country  as  it  was  conceived  and 
written  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  by  Hardyng, 
Fabyan,  Grafton,  HoUinshed,  and  others,  we  shall  find  that  it  was 
supposed  to  begin  with  Brute,  the  Trojan,  and  was  carried  down 
from  thence,  for  many  ages  and  through  a  long  succession  of  kings, 
to  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar.  A  similar  belief  of  descent  from  Troy, 
arising  seemingly  from  a  reverential  imitation  of  the  Romans  and  of 
their  Trojan  origin,  was  cherished  in  the  fancy  of  other  European 
nations.  With  regard  to  the  English,  the  chief  circulator  of  it  was 
Greoffrey  of  Monmouth.  It  passed  with  little  resistance  or  dispute 
into  the  national  faith — the  kings  from  Brute  downward  being 
enrolled  in  regular  chronological  series  with  their  respective  dates 
annexed.  In  a  dispute  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  (a.d.  1301)  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  descent  of  the  kings 
of  England  from  Brute,  the  Trojan,  was  solemnly  embodied  in  a 
document  put  forth  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the  crown  of  England,  as 
an  argument  bearing  on  the  case  then  in  discussion ;  and  it  passed 
without  attack  from  the  opposing  party — an  incident  which  reminds 
us  of  the  appeal  made  by  ^schines,  in  the  contention  between  the 
Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon  respecting  Amphipolis,  to  the 
primitive  dotal  rights  of  Akamas,  son  of  Theseus;  and  also  of  the 
defense  urged  by  the  Athenians  to  sustain  their  conquest  of  Sigeium, 
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against  the  reclamations  of  the  Mityleneans,  wherein  the  formei' 
alleged  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  the  place  as  any  of  the  other 
Greeks  who  had  formed  part  of  the  victorious  armament  of  Aga- 
memnon. 

The  tenacity  with  which  this  early  series  of  British  kings  was 
defended  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  which  it  was 
admitted.  The  chroniclers  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  warmly  protested  against  the  intrusive  skepticism  which 
would  cashier  so  many  venerable  sovereigns  and  efface  so  many 
noble  deeds.  They  appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  their  hearers, 
represented  the  enormity  of  thus  setting  up  a  presumptuous  criticisn? 
against  the  belief  of  ages,  and  insisted  on  the  danger  of  the  precedep' 
as  regarded  history  generally.  How  this  controversy  stood,  at  tlix. 
time  and  in  the  view  of  the  illustrious  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  i 
shall  give  in  his  own  words  as  they  appear  in  the  second  page  of  hifc 
"  History  of  England. "  After  having  briefly  touched  upon  the  stories 
of  Samothes,  son  of  Japhet,  Albion,  son  of  Neptune,  etc.,  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

"  But  now  of  Brutus  and  his  line,  with  the  whole  progeny  of  kings, 
to  the  entrance  of  Julius  Caesar,  we  cannot  so  easily  be  discharged; 
descents  of  ancestry  long  continued,  law  and  exploits  not  plainly 
seeming  to  be  borrowed  or  devised,  which  on  the  common  belief 
have  wrought  no  small,  impression;  defended  hy  many,  denied  utterly 
by  few.  For  what  though  Brutus  and  the  whole  Trojan  pretense 
were  yielded  up,  seeing  they,  who  first  devised  to  bring  us  some 
noble  ancestor,  were  content  at  first  wi^h  Brutus  the  consul,  till 
better  invention,  though  not  willing  to  forgo  the  name,  taught  them 
to  remove  it  higlier  into  a  more  fabulous  age,  and  by  the  same  remove 
lighting  on  the  Trojan  tales,  in  affectation  to  make  the  Briton  of  one 
original  with  the  Roman,  pitched  there:  Tet  those  old  and  inborn 
kings,  never  any  to  have  been  real  persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least 
some  part  of  what  so  long  hath  been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  with- 
out too  strict  incredulity.  For  these,  and  those  causes  above-men- 
tioned, that  which  hath  received  approbation  from  so  many,  I  have 
chosen  not  to  omit.  Certain  or  uncertain,  be  that  upon,  the  credit  of 
those  whom  I  must  follow;  so  far  as  keeps  aloof  from  impossible  or 
absurd,  attested  by  ancient  writers  from  books  more  ancient,  I  refuse 
not  as  the  due  and  proper  subject  of  story." 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  general  belief  of  so  many  centuries,  in  spite  of 
the  concurrent  persuasion  of  historians  and  poets,  in  spite  of  the 
declaration  of  Milton,  extorted  from  his  feelings  rather  than  from  his 
reason,  that  this  long  line  of  quasi-historical  kings  and  exploits  could 
not  be  all  unworthy  of  belief— in  spite  of  so  large  a  body  of  authority 
and  precedent,  the  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  begin  the 
history  of  England  with  Julius  Caesar.  They  do  not  attempt  either 
to  settle  the  date  of  King  Bladud's  accession,  or  to  determine  what 
may  be  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  affecting  narrative  of  Lear.     The 
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standard  of  historical  credibility,  especially  with  regard  to  modern 
events,  has  indeed  been  greatly  and  sensibly  raised  within  the  last 
hundred  years. 

But  in  regard  to  ancient  Grecian  history,  the  rules  of  evidence  still 
continue  relaxed.  The  dictum  of  Milton,  regarding  the  ante- 
Caesarian  history  of  England,  still  represents  pretty  exactly  the  feel- 
ing now  prevalent  respecting  the  mythical  history  of  Greece:  "Yet 
those  old  and  inborn  kings,"  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Jason, 
Adrastus,  Ampliiaralis,  5leleager,  etc.,  "never  any  to  have  been  real 
persons,  or  done  in  their  lives  at  least  some  part  of  what  so  long  has 
been  remembered,  cannot  be  thought  without  too  strict  incredulity." 
Amid  much  fiction  (we  are  still  told),  there  must  be  some  truth; 
but  how  is  such  truth  to  be  singled  out  ?  Milton  does  not  even 
attempt  to  make  the  severance;  he  contents  himself  with  "keeping 
aloof  from  the  impossible  and  the  absurd,"  and  ends  in  a  narrative 
which  has  indeed  the  merit  of  being  sober-colored,  but  which  he 
never  for  a  moment  thinks  of  recommending  to  his  readers  as  true. 
So  in  regard  to  the  legends  of  Greece — Troy,  Thebes,  the  Argo- 
nauts, the  Boar  of  Kalydon,  Herakles,  Theseus,  CEdipus — the  con- 
viction still  holds  in  men's  minds  that  there  must  be  something  true 
at  the  bottom ;  and  many  readers  of  this  work  may  be  displeased,  I 
fear,  not  to  see  conjured  up  before  them  the  eidolon  of  an  authentic 
history,  even  though  tlie  vital  spark  of  evidence  be  altogether 
wanting. 

I  presume  to  think  that  our  great  poet  has  proceeded  upon  mis- 
taken views  with  respect  to  the  old  British  fables,  not  less  in  that 
which  he  leaves  out  than  in  that  which  he  retains.  To  omit  the 
miraculous  and  the  fantastic  (it  is  that  which  he  really  means  by 
"  the  impossible  and  the  absurd  "),  is  to  suck  the  life-blood  out  of 
these  once  popular  narratives — to  divest  them  at  once  both  of  their 
genuine  distinguishing  mark,  and  of  the  charm  by  which  they  acted 
on  the  feelings  of  believers.  Still  less  ought  we  to  consent  to  break 
up  and  disenchant  in  a  similar  manner  the  mythes  of  ancient  Greece — 
partly  because  they  possess  the  mythical  beauties  and  characteristics 
in  far  higher  perfection,  partly  because  they  sank  deeper  into  tho 
mind  of  a  Greek,  and  pervaded  both  the  public  and  private  senti- 
ment of  the  country  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  British  fables 
in  England. 

Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are  open;  either  to  pass  over  tho 
mythes  altogether,  which  is  the  wa}'^  in  which  modern  historians  treat 
the  old  British  fables,  or  else  to  give  an  account  of  them  as  mythes; 
to  recognize  and  respect  their  specific  nature,  and  to  abstain  from 
confounding  them  with  ordinary  and  certifiable  history.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  pursuing  this  second  method  in  reference  to  the 
Grecian  mythes;  and  when  so  considered,  they  constitute  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  mind,  and  indeed,  in  that 
of  the  human  race  generally.     The  historical  faith  of  the  Greeks,  as 
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well  as  that  of  other  people,  in  reference  to  early  and  unrecorded 
times,  is  as  much  subjective  and  peculiar  to  themselves  as  their 
religious  faith;  among  llie  Greeks,  especially,  the  two  are  confounded 
with  an  intimacy  which  uotliing  less  than  great  violence  can  disjoin. 
Gods,  heroes,  and  men — religion  and  patriotism,  matters  divine, 
bkeroic,  and  human — were  all  woven  together  by  the  Greeks  into  one 
indivisible  web,  in  which  the  threads  of  truth  and  reality,  whatever 
they  might  originally  have  been,  were  neither  intended  to  be,  nor 
were  actually,  distinguishable.  Composed  ot  such  materials,  and 
animated  by  the  electric  spark  of  genius,  the  mythical  antiquities  of 
Greece  formed  a  whole  at  ouce  trustwortliy  and  captivating  to  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  but  neither  trustworthy  nor  capti- 
vating, when  we  sever  it  from  these  subjective  conditions,  and  expose 
its  naked  elements  to  the  scrutiny  of  an  objective  criticism.  More- 
over, the  separate  portions  of  Grecian  mythical  foretime  ought  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  that  aggregate  of  which  they  form  a 
part;  to  detach  the  divine  from  the  heroic  legends,  or  some  one  of 
the  heroic  legends  from  the  remainder,  as  if  there  were  an  essential 
and  generic  difference  between  them,  is  to  present  the  whole  under 
an  erroneous  point  of  view.  The  mythes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are 
BO  more  to  be  handled  objectively,  with  a  view  to  detect  an  histori- 
cal base,  than  those  of  Zeus  in  Kretc,  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  Delos, 
of  Hermes,  or  of  Prometheus.  To  single  out  the  siege  of  Troy  from 
the  other  mythes,  as  if  it  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  as  an  ascer- 
tained histcirical  and  chronological  event,  is  a  proceeding  which 
destroys  the  true  character  and  coherence  of  the  mythical  world:  we 
only  transfer  the  story  (as  has  been  remarked  in  tlje  preceding 
chapter)  from  a  class  with  which  it  is  connected  by  every  tie  both  of 
common  origin  and  fraternal  affinity,  to  another  with  which  it  has 
no  relationship,  except  such  as  violent  and  gratuitous  criticism  may 
enforce. 

By  drawing  this  marked  distinction  between  the  mythical  and  the 
historical  world — between  matter  appropriate  only  for  subjective 
history,  and  matter  in  which  objective  evidence  is  attainable — we 
shall  only  carry  out  to  its  proper  length  tlie  just  and  well-known 
position  long  ago  laid  down  by  Varro.  That  learned  man  recognized 
three  distinguishable  periods  in  the  time  preceding  his  own  age: 
"  First,  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  mankind  down  to  the  first 
deluge;  a  time  wholly  unknow^n.  Secondly,  the  period  from  the  first 
deluge  down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  which  is  called  the  mythical 
period,  because  many  fabulous  things  are  recounted  in  it.  Thirdl}^ 
the  time  from  the  first  Olympaid  down  to  ourselves,  which  is  called 
t?ie  historical  period,  because  the  things  done  in  it  are  comprised  in 
true  histories." 

Taking  the  commencement  of  true  or  objective  history  at  the  point 
indicated  by  Varro,  I  still  consider  the  mythical  and  historical  periods 
to  be  separated  by  a  wider  gap  than  he  would  have  admitted.     To 
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select  any  one  year  as  an  absolute  point  of  commencement,  is  of 
course  not  to  be  understood  literally;  but  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  of 
yery  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  present  question,  seeing 
that  the  great  mythical  events — the  sieges  of  Tiiebes  and  Troy,  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  the  Kalydonian  boar-hunt,  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids,  etc. — are  all  placed  long  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad, 
by  those  who  have  applied  chronological  boundaries  to  the  mythical 
narratives.  The  period  immediately  preceding  the  first  Olympiad  is 
one  exceedingly  barren  of  events;  the  received  chronology  recognizes 
400  years  and  Herodotus  admitted  500  years  from  that  date  back  to 
the  Trojan  war. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

CLOSING    EVENTS    OF  LEGENDARY    GREECE. — PERIOD    OP    INTERME- 
DIATE DARKNESS,    BEFORE   THE  DAWN   OF   HISTORICAL   GREECE. 

Section  I. — Return  of  the  Herakleids  into  Peloponnesus. 

In  one  of  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  traced  the  descending 
series  of  the  two  most  distinguished  mythical  families  in  Pelopon- 
nesus— the  Perseids  and  the  Pelopids.  We  have  followed  the  former 
down  to  Herakles  and  his  son  Hyllus,  and  the  latter  down  to  Orestes 
son  of  Agamemnon,  who  is  left  in  possession  of  that  ascendency  in 
the  peninsula  which  had  procured  for  his  father  the  chief  command 
in  the  Trojan  war.  The  Herakleids,  or  sons  of  Herakles,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  expelled  fugitives,  dependent  upon  foreign  aid  or 
protection:  Hyllus  had  perished  in  single  combat  with  Echemus  of 
Tegea  (connected  with  the  Pelopids  by  marriage  with  Timandra 
sister  of  Klytsemnestra),  and  a  solemn  compact  had  been  made,  as 
the  preliminary  condition  of  this  duel,  that  no  similar  attempt  at  an 
invasion  of  the  peninsula  should  be  undertaken  by  his  family  for  the 
space  of  100  years.  At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period  the  attempt 
was  renewed;  and  with  complete  success;  but  its  success  was  owing, 
not  so  much  to  the  valor  of  the  invaders,  as  to  a  powerful  body  of 
new  allies.  The  Herakleids  reappear  as  leaders  and  companions  of 
tiie  Dorians, — a  northerly  section  of  the  Greek  name,  who  now  first 
come  into  importance, — poor,  indeed,  in  mythical  renown,  since  they 
are  never  noticed  in  the  Iliad,  and  only  once  casually  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  as  a  fraction  among  the  many-tongued  inhabitants  of 
Krete — but  destined  to  form  one  of  the  grand  and  predominant  ele- 
ments throughout  all  the  career  of  historical  Hellas. 

The  son  of  Hyllus — Kleodaeus — as  well  as  his  grandson  Aristoma- 
chus,  were  now  dead,  and  the  lineage  of  Herakles  was  represented 
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by  the  three  sons  of  the  latter — Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  Aristo- 
demus.  Under  their  conduct  the  Dorians  penetrated  into  the  penin- 
sula. The  mythical  account  traced  back  this  intimate  union  between 
the  Herakleids  and  the  Dorians  to  a  prior  war,  in  which  Herakles 
himself  had  rendered  inestimable  aid  to  the  Dorian  king  ^gimius, 
when  the  latter  was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithse. 
Herakles  defeated  the  Lapithaj,  and  slew  their  King  Koronus;  in 
return  for  which  ^gimius  assigned  to  his  deliverer  one-third  part  of 
his  whole  territory,  and  adopted  Hyllus  as  his  son.  Herakles  desired 
that  the  territory  thus  made  over  might  be  held  in  reserve  until  a 
time  should  come  when  his  descendants  might  stand  in  need  of  it; 
and  that  time  did  come,  after  the  death  of  Hyllus  (see  Chap.  V.). 
Some  of  the  Herakleids  then  found  shelter  at  Trikorythus  in  Attica, 
but  the  remainder,  turning  their  steps  toward  ^gimius,  solicited 
from  him  the  allotment  of  land  which  had  been  promised  to  their 
valiant  progenitor.  ^Egimius  received  them  according  to  his  engage- 
ment and  assigned  to  them  the  stipulated  third  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory. From  this  moment  the  Herakleids  and  Dorians  became  inti- 
mately united  together  into  one  social  communion.  Pamphylus  and 
Dymas,  sons  of  2Egimius,  accompanied  Temenus  and  his  two  broth- 
ers in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 

Such  is  the  mythical  incident  which  professes  to  explain  the  origin 
of  those  three  tribes  into  which  all  the  Dorian  communities  were 
usually  divided — the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and  the  Dymanes — the 
first  of  the  three  including  certain  particular  families,  such  as  thai 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  who  bore  the  special  name  of  Herakleids. 
Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas  are  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes. 

Temenus  and  his  two  brothers  resolved  to  attack  Peloponnesus, 
not  by  a  land-march  along  the  isthmus,  such  as  that  in  which  Hyllus 
had  been  previously  slain,  but  by  sea  across  the  narrow  inlet  between 
the  promotories  of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium,  with  which  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  commences.  According  to  one  story,  indeed — which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  Herodotus — they  are 
said  to  have  selected  this  line  of  march  by  the  express  direction  of 
the  Delphian  god,  who  vouchsafed  to  expound  to  them  an  oracle 
which  had  been  delivered  to  Hyllus  in  the  ordinary  equivocal  phra- 
seology. Both  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  and  the  ^tolians,  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  were  favorable  to  the 
enterprise,  and  the  former  granted  to  them  a  port  for  building  their 
ships,  from  which  memorable  circumstance  the  port  ever  afterward 
bore  the  name  of  Naupaktus.  Aristodemus  was  here  struck  with 
lightning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles; 
but  his  remaining  brothers  continued  to  press  the  expedition  with 
alacrity. 

At  this  juncture,  an  Akarnanian  prophet  named  Karnus,  presented 
himself  in  the  camp  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  and  uttered 
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various  predictions:  he  was,  however,  so  much  suspected  of  treacher- 
ous coUusioQ  with  the  Peloponnesians,  that  Hippotes,  great  grand- 
son of  Herakles,  through  Pliylas  and  Antiochus,  slew  hiin.  His 
death  drew  upon  the  army  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who  destroyed  their 
vessels  and  punished  them  with  famine,  Temenus  in  his  distress, 
again  applying  to  the  Delphian  god  for  succor  and  counsel,  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  so  much  suffering,  and  was 
directed  to  banish  Hippotes  for  10  years,  to  offer  expiatorj'  sacrifice 
for  the  death  of  Karnus,  and  to  seek  as  the  guide  of  the  army  a  man 
with  three  eyes.  On  coming  back  to  Naupaktus,  he  met  the  ^tolian 
Oxylus,  son  of  Andraemon,  returning  to  his  country  after  a  temporary 
exile  in  Elis  incurred  for  homicide:  Oxylus  had  lost  one  eye,  but  as 
he  was  seated  on  a  horse,  the  man  and  the  horse  together  made  up 
the  three  eyes  required,  and  he  was  adopted  as  the  guide  prescribed 
by  the  oracle.  Conducted  by  him,  they  refitted  their  ships,  landed 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Achaia,  and  marched  to  attack  Tisamenus 
son  of  Orestes,  then  the  great  potentate  of  the  peninsula.  A  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  latter  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and 
in  which  Pamphylus  and  Dymas  also  perished.  This  battle  made 
the  Dorians  so  completely  masters  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  they 
proceeded  to  distribute  the  territory  among  themselves.  The  fertile 
lamd  of  Elis  had  been  by  previous  stipulation  reserved  for  Oxylus,  as 
a  recompense  for  his  services  as  conductor:  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  three  Herakleids — Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  the  infant  sons 
of  Aristodemus — should  draw  lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messene. 
Argos  fell  to  Temenus,  Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  and  Mes- 
Bene  to  Kresphontes;  the  latter  having  secured  for  himself  this 
prize,  the  most  fertile  territory  of  the  three,  by  the  fraud  of  putting 
into  the  vessel  out  of  which  the  lots  were  drawn  a  lump  of  clay 
instead  of  a  stone,  whereby  the  lots  of  his  brothers  were  drawn  out 
while  his  own  remained  inside.  Solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  by 
each  upon  this  partition ;  but  as  they  proceeded  to  the  ceremony,  a 
miraculous  sign  was  seen  upon  the  altar  of  each  of  the  brothers — a 
toad  corresponding  to  Argos,  a  serpent  to  Sparta,  and  a  fox  to  Mes- 
sene. The  prophets,  on  being  consulted,  delivered  the  import  of 
these  mysterious  indications:  the  toad,  as  an  animal  slow  and  sta- 
tionary, was  an  evidence  that  the  possessor  of  Argos  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  enterprises  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  cit)-;  the  serpent 
denoted  the  aggressive  and  formidable  future  reserved  to  Sparta;  th« 
fox  prognosticated  a  career  of  wile  and  deceit  to  the  Messenian. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  given  by  ApoUodorus  of  the  return  of 
the  Herakleids,  at  which  point  we  pass,  as  if  touched  by  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  from  mythical  to  historical  Greece.  The  story  bears 
on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp,  not  of  history,  but  of  legend — abridged 
from  one  or  more  of  the  genealogical  poets,  and  presenting  such  an 
account  as  they  thought  satisfactory,  of  the  first  formation  of  the 
great  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  of  the  semi- 
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^tolian  Elis.  Its  incidents  are  so  conceived  as  to  have  an  explana* 
tory  bearing  on  Dorian  institutions — upon  the  triple  division  of  tribes, 
characteristic  of  the  Dorians — upon  tlie  origin  of  tlie  great  festival 
of  the  Karneia  at  Sparta  and  otlier  Dorian  cities,  alleged  to  be  cele- 
brated in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Karnus — upon  the  different 
temper  and  character  of  the  Dorian  states  among  themselves — upon 
the  early  alliance  of  the  Dorians  with  Elis,  v^hich  contributed  lo 
give  ascendency  and  vogue  to  the  Olympic  games — upon  the  reveren- 
tial dependence  of  Dorians  toward  the  Delphian  oracle — and  lastly 
upon  the  etymology  of  the  name  Naupaktus.  If  we  possessed  the 
narrative  more  in  detail,  we  should  probably  find  many  more  exam- 
ples of  coloring  of  the  legendary  past  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  historical  present. 

Above  all,  this  legend  makes  out  in  favor  of  the  Dorians  and  their 
kings  a  mythical  title  to  their  Pelopounesian  establishments;  Argoe, 
Sparta,  and  Messeue,  are  presented  as  rightfully  belonging,  and 
restored  by  just  retribution,  to  the  children  of  Herakles.  It  was  to 
them  that  Zeus  had  specially  given  the  territory  of  Sparta;  the 
Dorians  came  in  as  their  subjects  and  auxiliaries.  Plato  gives  a 
very  different  version  of  the  legend,  but  we  find  that  he  too  turns 
the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  to  embody  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part 
of  the  conquerors.  According  to  him,  the  Achaeans  who  returned 
from  the  capture  of  Troy,  found  among  their  fellow-citizens  at  home 
— the  race  which  had  grown  up  during  their  absence — an  aversion  to 
re-admit  them:  after  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  make  good  their  rights, 
they  were  at  expelled,  but  not  without  much  contest  and  bloodshed. 
A  leader  named  Dorieus  collected  all  these  exiles  into  one  body,  and 
from  him  they  received  the  name  of  Dorians  instead  of  Achseans; 
then  marching  back  under  the  conduct  of  the  Herakleids  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  recovered  by  force  the  possessions  from  v.  hich  they  had 
been  shut  out,  and  constituted  the  three  Dorian  establishments  under 
the  separate  Herakleid  brothers,  at  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messene. 
These  three  fraternal  dynasties  were  founded  upon  a  scheme  of 
intimate  union  and  sworn  alliance  one  with  the  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  any  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  them  from 
Asia,  either  by  the  remaining  Trojans  or  by  their  allies.  Such  is  the 
story  as  Plato  believed  it;  materially  different  in  the  incidents  related, 
yet  analogous  in  mythical  feeling,  and  embodying  alike  the  idea  of 
a  rightful  reconquest.  Moreover,  the  two  accounts  agree  in  repre- 
senting both  the  entire  conquest  and  the  triple  division  of  Dorian 
Peloponnesus  as  begun  and  completed  in  one  and  the  same  enter- 
prise,— so  as  to  constitute  one  single  event,  which  Plato  would 
probably  have  called  the  return  of  the  Achaeans,  but  which  was 
commonly  known  as  the  return  of  the  Herakleids.  Though  this  is 
both  inadmissible  and  inconsistent  with  other  statements  which 
approach  close  to  the  historical  times,  yet  it  bears  every  mark  of 
being  the  primitive  view  originally  presented   by  the   genealogical 
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poets.  The  broad  way  in  which  the  incidents  are  grouped  together, 
was  at  once  easy  for  the  imagination  to  follow  and  impressive  to  the 
feelings. 

The  existence  of  one  legendary  account  must  never  be  understood 
as  excluding  the  probability  of  other  accounts,  current  at  the  same 
time,  but  inconsistent  with  it;  and  many  such  there  were  as  to  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.  In  the  narrative 
which  I  have  given  from  Apollodorus,  conceived  apparently  under 
the  influence  of  Dorian  feeling,  Tisamenus  is  stated  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  invasion.  But  according  to  another  narrative,  which 
seems  to  have  found  favor  with  the  historical  Achaeans  on  the  north 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  Tisamenus,  though  expelled  by  the  invaders 
from  his  kingdom  of  Sparta  or  Argos,  was  not  slain :  he  was  allowed 
to  retire  under  agreement,  together  with  a  certain  portion  of  his 
subjects,  and  he  directed  his  steps  toward  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians.  As 
there  were  relations,  not  only  of  friendship,  but  of  kindred  origin, 
between  lonians  and  Achaeans  (the  eponymous  heroes  Ion  and 
Achaeus  pass  for  brothers,  both  sons  of  Xuthus),  Tisamenus  solicited 
from  the  lonians  admission  for  himself  and  his  fellow-fugitives  into 
their  territory.  The  leading  lonians  declining  this  request,  under 
the  apprehension  that  Tisamenus  might  be  chosen  as  sovereign  over  the 
whole,  the  latter  accomplished  his  object  by  force.  After  a  vehement 
struggle,  the  lonians  were  vanquished  and  put  to  flight,  and  Tisa- 
menus thus  acquired  possession  of  Helike,  as  well  as  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  westward  from  Sikyon ;  which  coast  continued 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Achgeans,  and  received  its  name  from  them, 
throughout  all  the  historical  times.  The  lonians  retired  to  Attica, 
many  of  them  taking  part  in  what  is  called  ihe  Ionic  emigration  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  followed  shortly  after.  Pausanias, 
indeed,  tells  us  that  Tisamenus,  having  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  lonians,  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  did  not  himself  live  to 
occupy  the  country  of  which  his  troops  remained  masters.  But  this 
story  of  the  death  of  Tisamenus  seems  to  arise  from  a  desire  on  the 

{)art  of  Pausanias  to  blend  together  into  one  narrative  two  discrepant 
egeuds;  at  least,  the  historical  Achaeans,  in  latter  times,  continued 
to  regard  Tisamenus  himself  as  having  lived  and  reigned  in  their 
territory,  and  as  having  left  a  regal  dynasty  which  lasted  down  to 
Ogyges,  after  whom  it  was  exchanged  for  a  popular  government. 

The  conquest  of  Temenus,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Herakleids, 
originally  comprehended  only  Argos  and  its  neighborhood:  it  was 
from  thence  that  Troezen,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Sikyon,  and  Phlius, 
were  successively  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  sons  and  son-in-law  of 
Temenus — Deiphontes,  Phalkes,  and  Keisus — being  the  leaders  under 
whom  this  was  accomplished.  At  Sparta  the  success  of  the  Dorians 
was  furthered  by  the  treason  of  a  man  named  Philonomus,  who 
received  as  recompense  the  neighboring  town  and  territory  of  Amyklae. 
H.  G.  I— 10 
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Mcssenia  is  said  to  have  submitted  without  resistance  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Ilerakleid  Kresphonles,  who  established  his  residence  at 
Steuyklarus:  the  Pylian  Melanthus,  then  ruler  of  the  country  and 
representative  of  the  great  mythical  lineage  of  Neleus  and  Nestor, 
withdrew  with  liis  household  gods  and  with  a  portion  of  his  subjects 
to  Attica. 

Tlie  only  Dorian  establishment  in  the  peninsula  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  triple  partition  is  Corinth,  wliich  is  said  to  have 
been  Dorized  somewhat  later  and  under  another  leader,  though  still 
a  Herakleid.  Hippotes — descendant  of  Herakles  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration, but  not  through  Hyllus — had  been  guilty  (as  already  men- 
tioned) of  the  murder  of  Karnus  the  prophet  at  the  camp  of 
Naupaktus,  for  which  he  had  been  banished  and  remained  in  exile 
for  ten  years;  his  son  deriving  the  name  of  Aletes  from  the  long 
wanderings  endured  by  the  father.  At  the  head  of  a  body  of  Dori- 
ans, Aletes  attacked  Corinth:  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  Solygeian 
eminence  near  the  city,  and  harassed  the  inhabitants  with  constant 
warfare  until  he  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Even  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  professed  to  identify  the  hill 
on  which  the  camp  of  these  assailants  had  been  placed.  The  great 
mythical  dynasty  of  the  Sisyphids  was  expelled,  and  Aletes  became 
ruler  and  (Ekist  of  the  Dorian  city;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, ^olic  or  Ionic,  departed. 

The  settlement  of  Oxylus  and  his  ^tolians  in  Elis  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  accomplished  with  verj"^  little  opposition;  the  leader 
professing  himself  to  be  descended  from  jEtolus,  who  had  been  in  a 
previous  age  banished  from  Elis  into  -5iltolia,  and  the  two  people, 
Epeians  and  ^tolians,  acknowledging  a  kindred  origin  one  with  the 
other.  At  first,  indeed,  according  to  Ephorus,  the  Epeians  appeared 
in  arms,  determined  to  repel  the  intruders,  but  at  length  it  was 
agreed  on  both  sides  to  abide  the  issue  of  a  single  combat.  Deg- 
menus,  the  champion  of  the  Epeians,  confided  in  the  long  shot  of  his 
bow  and  arrow;  but  the  jEtolian  Pyrsechmes  came  provided  with  his 
sling, — a  weapon  then  unknown  and  recently  invented  by  the  -(Eto- 
lians, — the  range  of  which  was  yet  longer  than  that  of  the  bow  of  his 
enemy:  he  thus  killed  Degmenus,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Oxylus 
and  his  followers.  According  to  one  statement  the  Epeians  were 
expelled;  according  to  another  they  fraternized  amicably  with  the 
new-comers.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  this  matter,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  name  is  from  this  moment  lost,  and  that  they  never 
reappear  among  the  historical  elements  of  Greece:  we  hear  from  this 
^  time  forward  only  of  Eleians,  said  to  be  of  ^tolian  descent. 

One  most  important  privilege  was  connected  with  the  possession 
of  the  Eleian  territory  by  Oxylus,  coupled  with  his  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  Dorian  kings.  The  Eleians  acquired  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  temple  at  Olympia,  which  the  Achaeans  are  said  to 
have  possessed  before  them;  and  in  consideration  of  this   sacred 
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function  which  subsequently  ripened  into  the  celebration  of  the 
great  Olympic  games,  their  territory  was  solemnly  pronounced  to 
be  inviolable.  Such  was  the  statement  of  Ephorus:  we  find,  in  this 
case  as  in  so  many  others,  that  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  is  made 
to  supply  a  legendary  basis  for  the  historical  state  of  things  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  great  Attic  tragedians,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, to  select  the  subjects  of  their  composition  from  the  heroic  or 
legendary  world.  Euripides  had  composed  three  dramas,  now  lost, 
on  the  adventures  of  Temenus  with  his  daughter  Hyrnetho  and  his 
son-in-law  Deiphontes — on  the  family  misfortunes  of  Kresplionles 
and  Merope — and  on  the  successful  valor  of  Archelaus  the  son  of 
Temenus  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  alleged  to  have  first  begun  the 
dynasty  of  the  Teinenid  kings.  Of  these  subjects  the  first  and  sec- 
ond were  eminently  tragical,  and  the  third,  relating  to  Archelaus, 
appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Euripides  in  compliment  to  his 
contemporary  sovereign  and  patron,  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia: 
we  are  even  told  that  those  exploits  which  the  usual  version  of  the 
legend  ascribed  to  Temenus,  were  reported  in  the  drama  of  Euripides 
to  have  been  performed  by  Archelaus  his  son.  Of  all  the  heroes, 
touched  upon  by  the  three  Attic  tragedians,  these  Dorian  Herak- 
leids stand  lowest  in  the  descending  genealogical  series — one  mark 
among  others  that  we  are  approaching  the  ground  of  genuine  history. 

Though  the  name  Achaeans,  as  denoting  a  people,  is  hencefor- 
ward confined  to  the  North-Peloponnesian  territory  specially  called 
Achaia,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Achaea  Phthiotis,  north  of  Mount 
CEta — and  though  the  great  Peloponnesian  states  always  seem  to 
have  prided  themselves  on  the  title  of  Dorians — yet  we  find  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  even  in  the  historical  age,  taking  pains  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  mythical  glories  of  the  Achaeans,  and  lo 
set  themselves  forth  as  the  representatives  of  Agamemnon  and 
Orestes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
avow formally  any  Dorian  parentage;  for  when  the  priestess  at 
Athens  refused  to  permit  him  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Athene, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  peremptorily  closed  to  all  Dorians,  he  replied, 
"I  am  no  Dorian,  but  an  Achaean."  Not  only  did  the  Spartan 
envoy,  before  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  connect  the  indefeasible  title  of 
his  country  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Grecian  military  force, 
with  the  ancient  name  and  lofty  prerogatives  of  Agamemnon — but 
in  farther  pursuance  of  the  same  feeling,  the  Spartans  are  said  to 
have  carried  to  Sparta  both  the  bones  of  Orestes  from  Tegea,  and 
those  of  Tisamenus  from  Helike,  at  the  injunction  of  the  Delphian 
oracle.  There  ii  also  a  story  that  Oxylus  in  Elis  was  directed  by 
tlie  same  oracle  to  invite  into  his  country  an  Achaean,  as  (Ekist,  con- 
jointly <vith  himself;  and  that  he  called  in  Agorius,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Orestes,  from  Helike,  w^ith  a  smiall  number  of  Achaeans  who 
joined   him.      The   Dorians   themselves,  being  singularly  poor  in 
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native  legends,  endeavored,  not  unnaturally,  to  decorate  themsclrei 
•with  those  legendaiy  ornaments  which  the  Achaeans  possessed  in 
abundjiuce. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Peloponnesus, 
several  migrations  of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  are  represented  as 
taking  place.  1.  The  Epeians  of  Elis  are  either  expelled,  or  merged 
in  the  new-comers  under  Oxylus,  and  lose  their  separate  name.  2. 
The  Pylians,  together  with  the  great  heroic  family  of  Neleus  and 
his  son  Nestor,  who  preside  over  them,  give  place  to  the  Dorian 
establishment  of  Messenia,  and  retire  to  Athens,  where  their  leader 
Melanthus  becomes  king:  a  large  portion  of  them  take  part  in  the 
subsequent  Ionic  emigration.  3.  A  portion  of  the  Achaeans,  under 
Penthilus,  and  other  descendants  of  Orestes,  leave  Peloponnesus, 
and  form  what  is  called  the  JEolic  emigration,  to  Lesbos,  the  Troad, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium:  the  name  uEolians,  unknown  to 
Homer  and  seemingly  never  applied  to  any  separate  tribe  at  all, 
being  introduced  to  designate  a  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name, 
partly  in  Greece  Proper  and  partly  in  Asia.  4.  Another  portion  of 
Achaeans  expel  the  lonians  from  Achaia  properly  so  called,  in  the 
north  of  Peloponuesus;  the  lonians  retiring  to  Attica. 

The  Homeric  poems  describe  Achaeans,  Pylians,  and  Epeians,  in 
Peloponnesus,  but  take  no  notice  of  lonians  in  the  northern  district 
of  Achaia:  on  the  contrary,  the  Catalogue  in  the  Iliad  distmctly 
included  this  territory  under  the  dominions  of  Agamemnon.  Though 
the  Catalogue  of  Homer  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  docu- 
ment, fit  to  be  called  as  evidence  for  the  actual  state  of  Peloponnesus 
at  any  prior  time,  it  certainly  seems  a  better  authority  than  the 
statements  advanced  by  Herodotus  and  others  respecting  the  occupa 
tion  of  northern  Peloponnesus  by  the  lonians,  and  their  expulsion 
from  it  by  Tisamenus.  In  so  far  as  the  Catalogue  is  to  be  trusted, 
it  negatives  the  idea  of  lonians  at  Helike,  and  countenances  what 
seems  in  itself  a  more  natural  supposition — that  the  historical  Achae- 
ans in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are  a  small  undisturbed  rem- 
nant of  the  powerful  Achaean  population  once  distributed  throughout 
the  peninsula,  until  it  was  broken  up  and  partially  expelled  by  the 
Dorians. 

The  Homeric  legends,  unquestionably  the  oldest  which  we  possess, 
are  adapted  to  a  population  of  Achaeans,  Danaaus,  and  Argeians, 
seemingly  without  any  special  and  recognized  names,  either  aggre- 
gate or  divisional,  other  than  the  name  of  each  separate  tribe  or 
kingdom.  The  post-Homeric  legends  are  adapted  to  a  population 
classified  quite  differently  —  Hellens,  distributed  into  Dorians, 
lonians,  and  JSolians.  If  we  knew  more  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  these  different  legends  grew  up,  we  should  proba- 
bly be  able  to  explain  their  discrepancy;  but  in  our  present  ignorance 
we  can  only  note  the  fact. 

Whatever  difficulty  modern  criticism  may  find  in  regard  vO  the 
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event  called  "The  Return  of  the  Herakleids,"  no  doubt  is  expressed 
about  it  even  by  the  best  historians  of  antiquity.  Thucydides 
accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having  its  assignable  date, 
and  carrying  at  one  blow  the  acquisition  of  Peloponnesus.  Tlie  date 
of  it  he  fixes  as  eighty  years  after  tlie  capture  of  Tro}'.  Whether  he 
was  the  original  determiner  of  this  epoch,  or  copied  it  from  some 
previous  author,  we  do  not  know.  It  must  have  been  fixed  accord- 
mg  to  some  computation  of  generations,  for  there  were  no  other 
means  accessible^probably  by  means  of  the  lineage  of  the  Hera- 
kleids, which,  as  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Spartti,  constituted  the 
most  public  and  conspicuous  thread  of  connection  between  the  Gre- 
cian real  and  mythical  world,  and  measured  the  interval  between 
the  siege  of  Troy  itself  and  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Herakles 
himself  represents  the  generation  before  the  siege,  and  his  son  Tlepo- 
lemus  fights  in  the  besieging  army.  If  we  suppose  the  first  genera- 
tion after  Herakles  to  commence  with  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
fourth  generation  after  him  will  coincide  with  the  ninetieth  year 
after  the  same  epoch;  and  therefore,  deducting  ten  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  struggle,  it  will  coincide  with  the  eightieth  year  after 
the  capture  of  the  city;  thirty  years  being  reckoned  for  a  generation. 
The  date  assigned  by  Thucydides  will  thus  agree  with  the  distance 
in  which  Temenus,  Kresphontes,  and  Aristodemus  stand  removed 
from  Herakles,  The  interval  of  eighty  years,  between  the  capture 
of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  appears  to  have  been 
admitted  by  Apollodorus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  some  other  pro- 
fessed chronologists  of  antiquity :  but  there  were  different  reckon- 
ings which  also  found  more  or  less  of  support. 

Section  II. — ^Migration  op  Thessalians  and  Boeotians. 

In  the  same  passage  in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  return  of 
the  Herakleids,  he  also  marks  out  the  date  of  another  event  a  little 
antecedent,  which  is  alleged  to  have  powerfully  affected  the  condi- 
tion of  Northern  Greece.  "Sixty  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy 
(he  tells  us)  the  Boeotians  were  driven  by  the  Thessalians  from  Arne, 
and  migrated  into  the  land  then  called  Kadmei's,  but  now  Bo^otia, 
wherein  there  had  previously  dwelt  a  section  of  their  race,  who  had 
contributed  the  contingent  to  the  Trojan  war." 

The  expulsion  here  mentioned,  of  the  Boeotians  from  Arne  "by 
the  Thessalians,"  has  been  construed,  with  probability,  to  allude  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  from  the 
Thesprotid  in  Epirus  into  Thessaly.  That  the  Thessalians  had 
migrated  into  Thessaly  from  the  Thesprotid  territory,  is  stated  by 
Herodotus,  though  h(3  says  nothing  about  time  or  circumstances. 
Antiphus  and  Pheidippus  appear  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  com- 
mander of  the  Grecian  contingent  from  the  islands  of  Kos  and  Kar- 
pathus,   on  the  south-east  coast  of  Asia  Minor:  they  are  sons  of 
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Thessalus,  who  is  himself  the  son  of  Ilerakles.  A  legend  ran,  that 
these  two  chiefs,  in  the  dispersion  which  enaued  after  the  victory, 
had  been  driven  by  storms  into  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  where  they  lauded  and  settled  at  Ephyre  in  the 
Thesprotid.  It  was  Thessalus,  grandson  of  Pheidippus,  who  was 
reported  to  have  conducted  the  Thesprotians  across  the  passes  of 
Pindus  into  Thessaly,  to  have  conquered  the  fertile  central  plain  of 
that  country,  and  to  have  imposed  upon  it  his  own  name  instead  of 
its  previous  denomination  ^olis. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  legend  as  it  stands,  the  state  of 
Thessaly  during  the  historical  ages  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
the  Thessalians,  properly  so  called,  w^ere  a  body  of  immigrant  con- 
querors. They  appear  always  as  a  rude,  warlike,  violent,  and 
uncivilized  race,  distinct  from  their  neighbors  the  Acha?ans,  the 
Magnetes,  and  the  Perrhaebians,  and  holding  all  the  three  in  tribu- 
tary dependence.  These  three  tribes  stand  to  them  in  a  relation 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeki  toward  Sparta, 
while  the  Penestae,  who  cultivated  their  lands,  are  almost  an  exact 
parallel  of  the  Helots.  Moreover,  the  low  level  of  taste  and  intelli- 
gence among  the  Thessalians,  as  well  as  certain  points  of  their  cos- 
tume, assimilates  them  more  to  Macedonians  or  Epirots  than  to 
Hellens.  Their  position  in  Thessaly  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Spartaji  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and  there  seems 
good  reason  for  concluding  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
were  originally  victorious  invaders,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  the  time  at  which  the  invasion  took  place.  The  great 
family  of  the  Alcuads,  and  probably  other  Thessalian  families 
besides,  were  descendants  of  Herakles,  like  the  kings  of  Sparta. 

There  are  no  similar  historical  grounds,  in  the  case  of  the  alleged 
migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  to  Bceotia,  to  justify  a 
belief  in  the  main  fact  of  the  legend,  nor  were  the  different  legendary 
stories  in  harmony  one  with  the  other.  While  the  Homeric  epic 
recognizes  the  Boeotians  in  Boeotia,  but  not  in  Thessaly,  Thucydides 
records  a  statement  which  he  had  found  of  their  migration  from  the 
latter  into  the  former.  But  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  flatly 
contradicting  Homer,  he  inserts  the  parenthesis  that  there  had  been 
previously  an  outlying  fraction  of  Boeotians  in  Boeotia  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  from  whom  the  troops  who  served  with  Agamemnon 
were  drawn.  Nevertheless,  the  discrepancy  with  the  Iliad,  though 
less  strikingly  obvious,  is  not  removed,  inasmuch  as  the  Catalogue  is 
unusually  copious  in  enumerating  the  contingents  from  Thessaly, 
without  once  mentioning  Boeotians.  Homer  distinguishes  Orcho- 
menusfrom  Boeotia,  and  he  does  not  specially  notice  Thebes  in  the 
Catalogue:  in  other  respects  his  enumeration  of  the  towns  coincides 
pretty  well  with  the  ground  historically  known  afterward  under  the 
name  of  Boeotia. 

Pausanias  gives  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  events  which  he  supposes  to 
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have  intervened  in  this  section  of  Greece  between  the  siege  of  Troy 
and  the  return  of  the  Ilenikleids.  Peneleos,  the  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  at  the  siege,  having  been  slain  by  Eurypylus  the  son  of 
Tek'phiis,  Tisamenu^,  son  of  Thersander  and  grandson  of  Polynikes, 
acted  as  their  commander  both  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege  and 
after  their  return.  Autcsion,  his  son  and  successor,  became  subject 
to  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  Erinnycs  of  Laius  and  (Edipus:  the 
oracle  directed  him  to  expatriate,  and  he  joined  the  Dorians.  In  his 
place  Damasichthon,  son  of  Opheltas  and  grandson  of  Peneleos, 
became  king  of  the  Boeotians;  he  w^as  succeeded  by  Ptolema^us,  who 
was  himself  followed  by  Xanthus.  A  war  having  broken  out  at  that 
time  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xanthus  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  Melanthus  son  of  Andropompiis,  the  champion 
of  Attica,  and  perished  by  the  cunning  of  his  opponent.  After  the 
death  of  Xanthus,  the  Boeotians  passed  from  kingship  to  popular 
government.  As  Melanthus  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  Neleids,  and 
and  had  migrated  from  Pylus  to  Athens  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  Messenia,  the  duel  with 
Xanthus  must  have  been  of  course  subsequent  to  the  return  of  the 
Herakleids. 

Here  then  we  have  a  summary  of  alleged  Boeotian  history  between 
the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  in  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  immigration  of  the  mass  of  Boeotians  from  Thes- 
saly,  and  seemingly  no  possibility  left  of  fitting  in  so  great  and 
capital  an  incident.  The  legends  followed  by  Pausanias  are  at 
variance  with  those  adopted  by  Thucydides,  but  they  harmonize 
much  better  with  Homer. 

So  deservedly  high  is  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  that  the  migra- 
tion here  distinctly  announced  by  him  is  commonly  set  down  as  an 
ascertained  datura,  historically  as  well  as  chronologically.  But  on 
this  occasion  it  can  be  shown  that  he  only  followed  one  among  a 
variety  of  discrepant  legends,  none  of  which  there  were  any  means 
of  verifying. 

Pausanias  recognized  a  migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly, 
in  early  times  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  the  account  of 
Ephorus,  as  given  by  Strabo,  professed  to  record  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  occupants  of  the  country:  first,  the  non-Hellenic  Aones  and 
Temmikes,  Leleges  and  Hyantes;  next,  the  Kadmeians,  who,  after 
the  second  siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  were  expelled  by  the 
Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  and  retired  into  Thessaly,  where  they 
joined  in  communion  with,  the  inhabitants  of  Arne, — the  whole 
aggregate  being  called  Boeotians.  After  the  Trojan  war,  and  about 
the  time  of  the  ^olic  emigration,  these  Boeotians  returned  from 
Thessaly  and  reconquered  Boeotia,  driving  out  the  Thracians  and 
Pelasgians, — the  former  retiring  to  Parnassus,  the  latter  to  Attica. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  (he  says)  that  the  ]\[inyae  of  Orchomcnus 
were  subdued,  and  forcibly  incorporated  with  the  Boeotians.    Ephoru* 
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seems  to  have  followed  in  the  main  the  same  narrative  as  Thucydides, 
about  the  movement  of  the  Boeotians  out  of  Thessaly;  coupling 
it,  however,  with  several  details  current  as  explanatory  of  proverbs 
and  customs. 

The  only  fact  "w^hich  we  make  out,  independent  of  these  legends, 
is,  that  there  existed  certain  homonymies  and  certain  affinities  of 
religious  worship,  between  parts  of  Boeotia  and  parts  of  Thessaly, 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  kindred  race.  A  town  named  Arne, 
similar  in  name  to  the  Thessalian,  "was  enumerated  in  the  Boeotian 
Catalogue  of  Homer,  and  antiquaries  identified  it  sometimes  with 
the  historical  town  Chaeroneia,  sometimes  with  Akraephium.  More- 
over there  was  near  the  Boeotian  Koroneia  a  river  named  Kuarius  or 
Koralius,  and  a  venerable  temple  dedicated  to  the  Itonian  Athene, 
in  the  sacred  ground  of  w^hich  the  Pamboeotia,  or  public  council  of 
the  Boeotian  name,  was  held;  there  was  also  a  temple  and  a  river  of 
similar  denomination  in  Thessaly,  near  to  a  town  called  Iton  or 
Itonus.  We  may  from  these  circumstances  presume  a  certain  ancient 
kindred  between  the  population  of  these  regions,  and  such  a  circum- 
stance is  sufficient  to  explain  the  generation  of  legends  describing 
migrations  backward  and  forward,  whether  true  or  not  in  point  of 
fact. 

What  is  most  important  to  remark  is,  that  the  stories  of  Thucy- 
dides and  Ephorus  bring  us  out  of  the  mythical  into  the  historical 
Boeotia.  Orchomenus  is  Boeotized,  and  w^e  hear  no  more  of  the  once- 
powerful  Minyae:  there  are  no  more  Kadmeians  at  Thebes,  nor 
Boeotians  in  Thessaly.  The  Minyae  and  the  Kadmeians  disappear  in 
the  Ionic  emigration,  vi'hich  will  be  presently  adverted  to.  Histori- 
cal Boeotia  is  now  constituted,  apparcMtly  in  its  federative  league 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  just  as  we  find  it  in  the  time  of  th« 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  v^ars. 

Section  III. — Emigrations  from  Greece  to  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  JEgean. 

1.  ^olic. — 3.  Ionic. — 3.  Doric. 

To  complete  the  transition  of  Greece  from  its  mythical  to  its  his- 
torical condition,  the  secession  of  the  races  belonging  to  the  former 
must  follow  upon  the  introduction  of  those  belonging  to  the  latter. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  uEolic  and  Ionic  migrations. 

The  presiding  chiefs  of  the  ^olic  emigration  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  heroic  lineage  of  thePelopids:  those  of  the  Ionic  emigra- 
tion belong  to  the  Neleids;  and  even  in  what  is  called  the  Doric 
emigration  to  Thera,  the  (Ekist  Theras  is  not  a  Dorian  but  a  Kad- 
meian,  the  legitimate  descendant  of  (Edipus  and  Kadmus. 

The  ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  were  planted  along  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  south- 
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ward  down  to  Lykia  (I  shall  in  a  future  chapter  speak  more  exactly 
of  their  boundaries);  the  ^olic  occupying  the  northern  portion  to- 
gether with  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tecedos;  the  Doric  occupying 
the  southernmost,  together  with  the  neighboring  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Kos;  and  the  Ionic  being  planted  between  them,  comprehending 
Chios,  Samos,  and  the  Cyclades  islands. 

1.  JEolic  Emigration. 

The  ^olic  emigration  was  conducted  by  the  Pelopids:  the  original 
story  seems  to  have  been  that  Orestes  himself  was  at  the  head  of  the 
first  batch  of  colonists,  and  this  version  of  the  event  is  still  preserved 
by  Pindar  and  by  Hellauikus.  But  the  more  current  ngirratives 
represented  the  descendants  of  Orestes  as  chiefs  of  the  expeditions 
to  JEolis, — his  illegitimate  son  Peuthilus,  by  Erigone  daughter  of 
^gisthus,  together  with  Echelatus  and  Gras,  the  son  and  grandson 
of  Penthilus — also  Kleues  and  Malaus,  descendants  of  Agamemnon 
through  another  lineage.  According  to  the  account  given  by  Slrabo, 
Orestes  began  the  emigration,  but  died  on  his  route  in  Arcadia;  his 
sou  Penthilus,  taking  the  guidance  of  the  emigrants,  conducted  them 
by  the  long  land-journey  through  Boeotia  and  Thessaly  to  Thrace; 
from  whence  Archelaus,  son  of  Penthilus,  led  them  across  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  settled  at  Daskylium  on  the  Propontis.  Gras,  son  of 
Archelaus,  crossed  over  to  Lesbos  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
island.  Kleues  and  Malaus,  conducting  another  body  of  Achaeans, 
were  longer  on  their  journey,  and  lingered  a  considerable  time  near 
Mount  Phrikium  in  the  territory  of  Lokris;  ultimately,  however, 
they  passed  over  by  sea  to  Asia  and  took  possession  of  Kyme,  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  -^olic 
cities  on  the  continent.  From  Lesbos  and  Kyrae,  the  other  less  con- 
siderable ^olic  towns,  spreading  over  the  region  of  Ida  as  well  as 
the  Troad,  and  comprehending  the  island  of  Tenedos,  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  origin. 

Though  there  are  many  differences  in  the  details,  the  accountg 
agree  in  representing  these  ^olic  settlements  as  formed  by  the 
Achaeans  expatriated  from  Laconia  under  the  guidance  of  the  dis- 
possessed Pelopids.  We  are  told  that  in  their  journey  through 
Boeotia  they  received  considerable  reinforcements,  and  Strabo  adds 
that  the  emigrants  started  from  Aulis,  the  port  from  whence  Aga 
memnon  departed  in  the  expedition  against  Troy,  He  also  informs 
us  that  they  missed  their  course  and  experienced  many  losses  from 
nautical  ignorance,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  particular  incidents 
he  alludes. 

2.  Ionic  Emigration. 

The  Ionic  emigration  is  described  as  emanating  from  and  directed 
by  the  Athenians,  and  connects  itself  with  the  previous  legendary 
history  of  Athens,  which  must  therefore  be  here  briefly  recapitulated 
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The  great  mythical  hero,  Theseus,  of  whose  military  prowess  and 
errant  ex|)loits  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  still  more 
memorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  as  an  internal  political 
reformer.  He  was  supposed  to  have  performed  for  them  the  ines- 
timable service  of  transforming  Attica  out  of  many  states  into  one. 
Each  deme,  or  at  least  a  great  many  out  of  the  whole  number,  had 
before  his  time  enjoyed  political  independence  under  its  own  magis- 
trates and  assemblies,  acknowledging  only  a  feder?!  union  with  the 
rest  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.  By  a  mixture  of  conciliation 
and  force,  Theseus  succeeded  in  putting  down  all  tliese  separate 
governments,  and  bringing  them  to  unite  in  one  political  system 
centralized  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  established  a  constitu- 
tional government,  retaining  for  himself  a  defined  power  as  king  or 
president,  and  distributing  the  people  into  three  classes:  Eupatridae, 
a  sort  of  sacerdotal  noblesse;  Georaori  and  Demiurgi,  husbandmen 
and  artisans.  Having  brought  these  important  changes  into  efficient 
working,  he  commemorated  them  for  his  posterity  by  introducing 
solemn  and  appropriate  festivals.  In  confirmation  of  the  dominion 
of  Athens  over  the  Megarid  territory,  he  is  said  farther  to  have 
erected  a  pillar  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter  toward  the  isthmus, 
marking  the  boundary  between  Peloponnesus  and  Ionia. 

But  a  revolution  so  extensive  was  not  consummated  without  cre- 
ating much  discontent.  Menestheus,  the  rival  of  Theseus, — the  first 
specimen,  as  we  are  told,  of  an  ariful  demagogue, — took  advantage 
of  this  feeling  to  assail  and  undermine  him.  Theseus  had  quitted 
Attica  to  accompany  and  assist  his  friend  Peirithous  in  his  journey 
down  to  the  under-world,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  goddess  Perse- 
phone,— or  (as  those  who  were  critical  in  legendary  story  preferred 
recounting)  in  a  iourney  to  the  residence  of  Aidoneus,  king  of  the 
Molossians  in  Epirus,  to  carry  off  his  daughter.  In  this  enterprise 
Peirithous  perished,  while  Theseus  was  cast  into  prison,  from 
whence  he  was  only  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  Herakles.  It 
was  during  his  temporary  absence  that  the  Tyndarids,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  invaded  Attica  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  their  sister 
Helen,  whom  Theseus  had,  at  a  former  period,  taken  away  from 
Sparta  and  deposited  at  Aphidnae;  and  the  partisans  of  Menestheus 
took  advantage  both  of  the  absence  of  Theseus  and  of  the  calamity 
which  his  licentiousness  had  brought  upon  the  country,  to  ruin  his 
popularity  with  the  people.  "When  he  returned  he  found  them  no 
longer  disposed  to  endure  his  dominion,  or  to  continue  to  him  the 
honors  which  their  previous  feelings  of  gratitude  had  conferred. 
Having,  therefore,  placed  his  sons  under  the  protection  of  Elephenor 
in  Euboea,  he  sought  an  asylum  with  Lykomedes,  prince  of  Scyros, 
from  whom,  however,  he  received  nothing  but  an  insidious  welcome 
and  a  traitorous  death. 

Menestheus,  succeeding  to  the  honors  of  the  expatriated  hero, 
commanded  the  Athenian  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy.     But,  though 
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he  survived  the  capture,  he  never  returned  to  Athens — different 
stories  being  related  of  the  place  where  he  and  his  companions  set- 
tled. During  this  interval,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  having 
changed,  they  restored  the  sons  of  Theseus,  who  had  served  at  Troy 
under  Elephenor,  and  had  returned  unhurt,  to  the  station  and  func- 
tions of  their  father.  The  Theseids  Demophoon,  Oxyntas,  Aphei- 
das,  and  Thymoetes,  had  successively  filled  this  post  for  the  space  of 
about  sixty  years,  when  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Peloponnesus  (as  has 
been  before  related)  compelled  Melanthus  and  the  Neleid  family  to 
abandon  their  kingdom  of  Pylus.  The  refugees  found  shelter  at 
Athens,  where  a  fortunate  adventure  soon  raised  Melanthus  to  the 
throne.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 
respecting  the  boundary  tract  of  (Enoe,  the  Boeotian  king,  Xanthus, 
challenged  Thymoetes  to  single  combat:  the  latter  declining  to  accept 
it,  Melanthus  not  only  stood  forward  in  his  place,  but  practiced  a 
cunning  stratagem  with  such  success  as  to  kill  his  adversary.  He 
was  forthwith  chosen  king,  Thymoetes  being  constrained  to  resign. 

Melanthus  and  his  son,  Kodrus,  reigned  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
during  which  their  large  bodies  of  fugitives,  escaping  from  the 
recent  invaders  throughout  Greece,  were  harbored  by  the  Athenians: 
so  that  Attica  became  populous  enough  to  excite  the  alarm  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians.  A  powerful  Dorian  force, 
under  the  command  of  Aletes  from  Corinth  and  Althsemenes  from 
Argos,  were  accordingly  despatched  to  invade  the  Athenian  terri- 
tory, in  which  the  Delphian  oracle  promised  them  success,  provided 
they  abstained  from  injuring  the  person  of  Kodrus.  Strict  orders 
were  given  to  the  Dorian  army  that  Kodrus  should  be  preserved 
unhurt;  but  the  oracle  had  become  known  among  the  Athenians, 
and  the  generous  prince  determined  to  bring  death  upon  himself  as 
a  means  of  salvation  to  his  country.  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a 
peasant,  he  intentionally  provoked  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Dorian 
troops,  who  slew  him  without  suspecting  his  real  character.  No 
sooner  was  this  event  known  than  the  Dorian  leaders,  despairing  of 
success,  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and  evacuated  the  country.  In 
retiring,  however,  they  retained  possession  of  Megara,  where  they 
established  permanent  settlers,  and  which  became  from  this  moment 
Dorian, — seemingly  at  first  a  dependency  of  Corinth,  though  it  after- 
ward acquired  its  freedom  and  became  an  autonomous  community. 
This  memorable  act  of  devoted  patriotism,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
daughters  of  Erechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Menoekeus  at  Thebes, 
entitled  Kodrus  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  characters  in 
Grecian  legend. 

Kodrus  is  numbered  as  the  last  king  of  Athens:  his  descendants 
were  styled  Archons,  but  they  held  that  dignity  for  life — a  practice 
which  prevailed  during  a  long  course  of  years  afterward.  Medon 
and  Neileus,  his  two  sons,  having  quarreled  about  the  succession, 
the  Delphian  oracle  decided  in  favor  of  the  former;  upon  which  the 
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latter,  affronted  at  the  preference,  resolved  upon  seeking  a  new 
home.  There  were  at  this  moment  many  dispossessed  sections  of 
Greeks,  and  an  adventitious  population  accumulated  in  Attica,  who 
were  anxious  for  settlements  beyond  sea.  The  expeditions  which 
now  set  forth  to  cross  the  ^gean,  chiefly  under  the  conduct 
of  members  of  the  Kodrid  family,  composed  collectively  the  mem- 
orable Ionic  emigration,  of  which  the  lonians,  recently  expelled 
from  Peloponnesus,  formed  a  part,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  only  a 
small  part;  for  we  hear  of  many  quite  distinct  races,  some  renowned 
in  legend,  who  withdraw  from  Greece  amidst  this  assemblage  of 
colonists.  The  Kadmeians,  the  Minyae  of  Orchomenus,  the  Abantes 
of  Eubcea,  the  Dryopes;  the  Molossi,  the  Phokians,  the  Boeotians, 
the  Arcadian  Pelasgiaus,  and  even  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus — are 
represented  as  furnishing  each  a  proportion  of  the  crews  of  these 
emigrant  vessels.  Nor  were  the  results  unworthy  of  so  mighty  a 
confluence  of  different  races.  Not  only  the  Cyclades  islands  in  the 
^gean,  but  the  great  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  near  the  Asiatic 
coast,  and  ten  different  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Mile- 
tus on  the  south  to  Phokaea  in  the  north,  were  founded,  and  all 
adopted  the  Ionic  name.  Athens  was  the  metropolis  or  mother- 
city  of  all  of  them:  Androklus  and  Neileus,  the  (Ekists  of  Ephesus 
and  Miletus,  and  probably  other  QCkists  also  started  from  the  Pry- 
taneium  at  Athens,  with  those  solemnities,  religious  and  political, 
which  usually  marked  the  departure  of  a  swarm  of  Grecian  colo- 
nists. 

Other  mythical  families,  besides  the  heroic  lineage  of  Neleus  and 
Nestor,  as  represented  by  the  sons  of  Kodrus,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  expedition.  Herodotus  mentions  Lykian  chiefs,  descendants 
from  Glaukus  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  Pausanias  tells  us  of  Philotas 
descendant  of  Peneleos,  who  went  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Thebansi 
both  Glaukus  and  Peneleos  are  commemorated  in  the  Iliad.  And  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (though  we  do  not 
know  on  what  authority),  that  the  inhabitants  of  Phokaea — which 
was  the  northernmost  city  of  Ionia  on  the  borders  of  .^olis,  and  one 
of  the  last  founded — consisting  mostly  of  Phokian  colonists  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  Philogenes  and  Daemon,  were  not 
admitted  into  the  pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  until  they  consented  to 
choose  for  themselves  chiefs  of  the  Kodrid  family.  Prokles,  the 
chief  who  conducted  the  Ionic  emigrants  from  Epidaurus  to  Samos, 
was  said  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

Of  the  twelve  Ionic  states  constituting  the  pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony 
• — some  of  them  among  the  greatest  cities  in  Hellas — I  shall  say  no 
more  at  present,  as  I  have  to  treat  of  them  again  when  I  come  upon 
historical  ground. 
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3.  Done  EmigratioTis. 

The  ^olic  and  Ionic  emigrations  are  thus  both  presented  to  us  as 
direct  consequences  of  the  event  called  the  return  of  the  Herakleids: 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  formation  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis  in  the 
south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor:  Kos,  Knidus,  Halicarnassus, 
and  Rhodes,  with  its  three  separate  cities,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  estab- 
lishments in  Krete,  Melos,  and  Thera,  are  all  traced  more  or  less 
directly  to  the  same  great  revolution. 

Thera,  more  especially,  has  its  root  in  the  legendary  world.  Its 
(Ekist  was  Theras,  a  descendant  of  the  heroic  lineage  of  (Edipus  and 
Kadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  young  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles,  during  whose  minority  he  had  exercised  the 
regency.  On  their  coming  of  age  his  functions  were  at  an  end;  but 
being  unable  to  endure  a  private  station,  he  determined  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  body  of  emigrants.  Many  came  forward  to 
^oin  him,  and  the  expedition  was  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
interlopers,  belonging  to  the  Minya?,  of  whom  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  anxious  to  get  rid.  These  Minyae  had  arrived  in  Laconia,  not 
long  before,  from  the  island  of  Lemnos,  out  of  which  they  had  beea 
expelled  by  the  Pelasgiau  fugitives  from  Attica.  They  landed  with- 
out asking  permission,  took  up  their  abode  and  began  to  "light  their 
fires"  on  Mount  Taygetus.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  ask 
who  they  were  and  wherefore  they  had  come,  the  Minyse  replied  that 
they  were  sons  of  tlie  Argonauts  who  had  landed  at  Lemnos,  and 
that,  being  expelled  from  their  own  homes,  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  solicit  an  asylum  in  the  territory  of  their  fathers;  they 
asked,  withal,  to  be  admitted  to  share  both  the  lands  and  the  honors 
of  the  state.  The  Lacedaemonians  granted  the  request,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  ancestry — their  own  great  heroes,  the  Tynda- 
rids,  having  been  enrolled  in  the  crew  of  the  Argo:  the  Minyae  were 
then  introduced  as  citizens  into  the  tribes,  received  lots  of  land,  and 
began  to  intermarry  with  the  pre-existing  families.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  became  insolent:  they  demanded  a  share  in  the 
kingdom  (which  was  the  venerated  privilege  of  the  Herakleids),  and 
so  grossly  misconducted  themselves  in  other  ways  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians resolved  to  put  them  to  death,  and  began  by  casting  them 
into  prison.  While  the  Minyae  were  thus  confined,  their  wives, 
Spartans  by  birth,  and  many  of  them  daughters  of  the  principal  men, 
solicited  permission  to  go  in  and  see  them :  leave  being  granted,  they 
made  use  of  the  interview  to  change  clothes  with  their  husbands, 
who  thus  escaped  and  fled  again  to  Mount  Taygetus.  The  greater 
number  of  them  quitted  Laconia,  and  marched  to  Triphylia  in  the 
western  regions  of  Peloponnesus,  from  whence  they  expelled  the 
Paroreatae  and  the  Kaukones,  and  founded  six  towns  of  their  own, 
of  which  Lepreum  was  the  chief.  A  certain  proportion,  however, 
by  permission  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  joined  Theras  and  departed 
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with  him  to  the  island  of  Kalliste,  then  possessed  by  Phoenician 
inhabitants  who  were  descended  from  the  kinsmen  and  companions 
of  Kadmus,  and  who  had  been  left  there  by  that  prince,  when  he 
came  forth  in  search  of  Europa,  eight  generations  preceding.  Arriv- 
ing thus  among  men  of  kindred  lineage  with  himself,  Theras  met 
with  a  fraternal  reception,  and  the  island  derived  from  him  the  name, 
under  which  it  is  historically  known,  of  Thera. 

Such  is  the  foundation-legend  of  Thera,  believed  both  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  by  the  Theraeans,  and  interesting  as  it  brings 
before  us,  characteristically  as  well  as  vividly,  the  persons  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mythical  world, — the  Argonauts,  with  the  Tyndarids  as 
their  children.  In  Lepreum,  as  in  the  other  towns  of  Triphylia,  the 
descent  from  the  Minyaj  of  old  seems  to  have  been  believed  in  the 
historical  times,  and  the  mention  of  the  river  Minyeius  in  those 
regions  by  Homer  tended  to  confirm  it.  But  people  were  not  unani- 
mous as  to  the  legend  by  which  that  descent  should  be  made  out; 
while  some  adopted  the  story  just  cited  from  Herodotus,  others 
imagined  that  Chloris,  who  had  come  from  the  Minyeian  town  of 
Orchomenus  as  the  wife  of  Neleus  to  Pylus,  had  brought  with  her  a 
body  of  her  countrymen. 

These  Minyae,  from  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  appear  again  as  portions 
of  another  narrative  respecting  the  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Melos. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  when  the  Herakleids  and  the 
Dorians  invaded  Laconia,  Philonomus,  an  Achaean,  treacherously 
betrayed  to  them  the  country,  for  which  he  received  as  his  recom- 
pense the  territory  of  Amyklae,  He  is  said  to  have  peopled  this 
territory  by  introducing  detachments  of  Minyae  from  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  who,  in  the  third  generation  after  the  return  of  the  Herak- 
leids, became  so  discontented  and  mutinous,  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians resolved  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  as  emigrants, 
under  their  chiefs.  Polls  and  Delphus.  Taking  the  direction  of 
Krete,  they  stopped  in  their  way  to  land  a  portion  of  their  colonists 
on  the  island  of  Melos,  which  remained  throughout  the  historical 
times  a  faithful  and  attached  colony  of  Lacedaemon.  On  arriving  in 
Krete,  they  are  said  to  have  settled  at  the  town  of  Gortyn.  We  find, 
moreover,  that  other  Dorian  establishments,  either  from  Lacedaemon 
or  Argos,  were  formed  in  Krete,  and  Lyktos  in  particular  is  noticed, 
not  only  as  a  colony  of  Sparta,  but  as  distinguislied  for  the  analogy 
of  its  laws  and  customs.  It  is  even  said  that  Krete,  immediately 
after  the  Trojan  war,  had  been  visited  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and 
depopulated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  that,  in  the  third  gener- 
ation afterwards,  so  great  was  the  influx  of  immigrants,  that  the 
entire  population  of  the  island  was  renewed  with  the  exception  of 
the  Eteokretes  at  Polichnae  and  Praesus. 

There  were  Dorians  in  Krete  in  the  time  of  the  Odyssey:  Homer 
mentions  different  languages  and  different  races  of  men,  Eteokretes, 
Kydones,  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians,  as  all  co-existing  in 
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the  island,  which  he  describes  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities.  A  legend  given  by  Androu,  based  seemingly  upon  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  Dorus  tlie  son  of  Helleu  had  settled  in 
Histiaeotis,  ascribed  the  first  introduction  of  the  three  last  races  to  Tek- 
taphus  son  of  Dorus — who  had  led  forth  from  that  country  a  colony 
of  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians,  and  had  landed  in  Krete  during 
the  reign  of  the  indigenous  king  Kres.  This  storv  of  Andron  so 
exactly  fits  on  to  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  Kretan  inhabitants,  that 
we  may  reasonably  presume  it  to  have  been  designedly  arranged  with 
reference  to  that  Catalogue,  so  as  to  afford  some  plausible  account, 
consistently  with  the  received  legendary  chronplogy,  how  there  came 
to  be  Dorians  in  Krete  before  the  Trojan  war — the  Dorian  colonies, 
after  the  return  of  the  Herakles,  being,  of  course,  long  posterior  in 
supposed  order  of  time.  To  find  a  leader  sufficiently  early  for  his 
hypothesis,  Andron  ascends  to  the  primitive  Eponymus  Dorus,  to 
whose  son,  Tektaphus,  he  ascribes  the  introduction  of  a  mixed 
colony  of  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and  Pelasgians  into  Krete.  These  are 
the  exact  three  races  enumerated  in  tlie  Odyssey,  and  the  king  Kres, 
whom  Andron  affirms  to  have  been  then  reigning  in  the  island, 
represents  the  Eteokretes  and  Kydones  in  the  list  of  Homer.  The 
story  seems  to  have  found  favor  among  native  Kretan  historians,  as 
it  doubtless  serves  to  obviate  what  would  otherwise  be  a  contradiction 
in  the  legendary  chronology. 

Another  Dorian  emigration  from  Peloponnesus  to  Krete,  which 
extended  also  to  Rhodes  and  Kos,  is  further  said  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Althaemenes,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Attica  in  which  Kodrus  perished.  This  prince,  a  Herak- 
leid  and  third  in  descent  from  Temenus,  was  induced  to  expatriate 
by  a  family  quarrel,  and  conducted  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists  from 
Argos  first  to  Krete,  where  some  of  them  remained;  but  the  greater 
number  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes,  in  which  island,  after  expelling 
the  Karian  possessors,  he  founded  the  three  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus, 
^nd  Kamairus. 

A  is  proper  here  to  add  that  the  legend  of  the  Rhodian  archajolo- 
gists  respecting  their  (Ekist  Althcernenes,  who  was  worshiped  in  the 
island  with  heroic  honors,  was  something  totally  different  from  the 
preceding.  Althaemenes  was  a  Kretan,  son  of  the  king  Katreus,  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  An  oracle  predicted  to  him  that  he  would  one 
day  kill  his  father:  eager  to  escape  so  terrible  a  destiny,  he  quitted 
Ki-ete,  and  conducted  a  colony  to  Rhodes,  where  the  famous  temple 
of  the  Atabyrian  Zeus,  on  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Atabyrum, 
was  ascribed  to  his  foundation,  built  so  as  to  command  a  view  of 
Krete.  He  had  been  settled  on  the  island  for  some  time,  when  his  father 
Katreus,  anxious  again  to  embrace  his  only  son,  followed  him  from 
Krete:  he  landed  in  Rhodes  during  the  night  without  being  known, 
and  a  casual  collision  took  place  between  his  attendants  and  the 
islanders.     Althaemenes  liasteued  to  the  shore  to  assist  in  repelling 
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the  supposed  enemies,  and  in  the  fray  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
his  aged  father. 

Either  the  emigrants  who  accompanied  Altheemenes,  or  some  other 
Dorian  colonists  afterward,  are  reported  to  have  settled  at  Kos, 
Knidus,  Karpathus,  and  Halikarnassus.  To  the  last-mentioned  city, 
however,  Anthes  of  Trcezen  is  assigned  as  the  oekist :  the  emigrants 
who  accompanied  him  were  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Dymanian 
tribe,  one  of  the  three  tribes  always  found  in  a  Doric  state:  and  the 
city  seems  to  have  been  characterized  as  a  colony  sometimes  of 
Trcezen,  sometimes  of  Argos. 

We  thus  have  the  ^olic,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Doric  colonial  estab- 
lishments in  Asia,  all  springing  out  of  the  legendary  age,  and  all 
set  forth  as  coDsequences,  direct  or  indirect,  of  what  is  called  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
According  to  the  received  chronology,  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
period,  supposed  to  comprise  nearly  three  centuries,  which  is 
almost  an  entire  blank,  before  we  reach  authentic  chronology  and 
the  first  recorded  Olympiad — and  they  thus  form  the  concluding 
events  of  the  mythical  world,  out  of  which  we  now  pass  into  his 
torical  Greece,  such  as  it  stands  at  the  last-mentioned  epoch.  It  is 
by  these  migrations  that  the  parts  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate  are 
distributed  into  the  places  which  they  occupy  at  the  dawn  of  his 
torical  daylight — Dorians,  Arcadians,  ^Etolo-Eleians,  and  Achaeans, 
sharing  Peloponnesus  unequally  among  them — -^olians,  lonians,  and 
Dorians,  settled  both  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  return  of  the  Herakleids,  as  well  as  the  three  emi- 
grations, ^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric,  present  the  legendary  explanation, 
suitable  to  the  feelings  and  belief  of  the  people,  showing  how  Greece 
passed  from  the  heroic  races  who  besieged  Troy  and  Thebes,  piloted 
the  adventurous  Argo,  and  slew  the  monstrous  boar  of  Kalydon — to 
the  historical  races,  differently  named  and  classified,  who  furnished 
victors  to  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 

A  patient  and  learned  French  writer,  M.  Raoul  Rochette — who  con- 
strues all  the  events  of  the  heroic  age,  generally  speaking,  as  so  much 
real  history,  only  making  allowance  for  the  mistakes  and  exaggera- 
tions of  poets, — is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  blank  and  interruption 
which  this  supposed  continuous  series  of  history  presents,  from  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads. 
He  cannot  explain  to  himself  so  long  a  period  of  £,bsolute  quiescence, 
after  the  important  incidents  and  striking  adventures  of  the  heroic 
age.  If  there  happened  nothing  worthy  of  record  during  this  long 
period — as  he  presumes  from  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  trans- 
mitted— he  concludes  that  this  must  have  arisen  from  the  state  of 
suffering  and  exhaustion  in  which  previous  wars  and  revolution  had 
left  the  Greeks;  a  long  interval  of  complete  inaction  being  required 
to  heal  such  wounds. 

Assuming  M.  Rochette's  view  of  the  heroic  ages  to  be  correct, 
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and  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  tlie  adventures  ascribed  to 
the  Grecian  heroes  are  matters  of  historical  reality,  transmitted  by 
tradition  from  a  period  of  time  four  centuries  before  the  recorded 
Olympiads,  and  only  embellished  by  describing  poets — the  blank 
which  he  here  dwells  upon  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing  and 
unaccountable.  It  is  strange  that  the  stream  of  tradition,  if  it  had 
once  begun  to  flow,  should  (like  several  of  the  rivers  in  Greece)  be 
submerged  for  two  or  three  centuries  and  (hen  reappear.  But  when 
we  make  what  appears  to  me  the  proper  distinction  between  legend 
and  history,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  period  of  blank  time  between  the 
two  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
former  is  generated.  It  is  not  the  immediate  past,  but  a  supposed  remote 
past,  which  forms  the  suitable  atmosphere  of  mythical  narrative, — 
a  past  originally  quite  undetermined  in  respect  to  distance  from  the 
present,  as  we  see  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  And  even  when  we 
come  down  to  the  genealogical  poets,  who  affect  to  give  a  certain 
measure  of  bygone  time,  and  a  succession  of  person  as  well  as  events, 
still  the  names  whom  they  most  delight  to  honor  and  upon  whose 
exploits  they  chiefly  expatiate,  are  those  of  the  ancestral  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  tribe  and  their  supposed  contemporaries;  ancestors 
separated  by  a  long  lineage  from  the  present  hearer.  The  gods  and 
heroes  were  conceived  as  removed  from  him  by  several  generations, 
and  the  legendary  matter  which  was  grouped  around  them  appeared 
only  the  more  imposing  when  exhibited  at  a  respectful  distance, 
beyond  the  days  of  father  and  grandfather  and  of  all  known  prede- 
cessors. The  Odes  of  Pindar  strikingly  illustrate  this  tendency. 
We  thus  see  how  it  happened  that  between  the  times  assigned  to 
heroic  adventure  and  those  of  historical  record,  there  existed  an 
intermediate  blank,  filled  with  inglorious  names;  and  how  among  the 
same  society,  which  cared  not  to  remember  proceedings  of  fathers 
and  grandfathers,  there  circulated  much  popular  and  accredited  nar- 
rative respecting  real  or  supposed  ancestors  long  past  and  gone. 
The  obscure  and  barren  centuries  which  immediately  precede  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad,  form  the  natural  separation  between  the 
legendary  return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  historical  wars  of  Sparta 
•gainst  5lessene; — between  the  province  of  legend  wherein  matter 
of  fact  (if  any  there  be)  is  so  intimately  combined  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  fiction,  as  to  be  un distinguishable  without  the  aid  of 
extrinsic  evidence — and  that  of  history,  where  some  matters  of  fact 
can  be  astcerained,  and  where  a  sagacious  criticism  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  trying  to  add  to  their  number. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

APPLICATION  OF  CHRONOLOGY  TO  GRECIAN  LEGEND. 

I  NEED  not  repeat  what  has  already  been  suflQciently  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  pages,  that  the  mass  of  Grecian  incident  anterior  to 
776  B.C.  appears  to  me  not  reducible  either  to  history  or  to  chronol- 
ogy, and  that  any  chronological  systems  which  may  be  applied  to  it 
must  be  essentially  uncertified  and  illusory.  It  was,  however,  chro- 
nologized in  ancient  times,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  in  modem; 
and  the  various  schemes  employed  for  this  purpose  may  be  found 
Btated  and  compared  in  the  first  volume  (the  last  published)  of  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici.  There  were  among  the  Greeks,  and 
there  still  are  among  modern  scholars,  important  differences  as  to 
the  dates  of  the  principal  events:  Eratosthenes  dissented  both  from 
Herodotus  and  from  Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  while  Larcher  and 
Raoul  Rochette  (who  follow  Herodotus)  stand  opposed  to  O.  Milller 
Hnd  to  Mr.  Clinton.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  general  conception 
of  the  order  in  which  these  legendary  events  were  disposed,  I  tran- 
Bcribe  from  the  Fasti  Hellenici  a  double  chronological  table,  con- 
tained in  p.  139,  in  which  the  dates  are  placed  in  series  from  Pho- 
roneus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus  in  B.C.  776 — in  the  first  column 
according  to  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  in  the  second  according  to 
that  of  Kallimachus. 

"  The  following  table  (says  Mr.  Clinton)  offers  a  summary  view  of 
the  leading  periods  from  Phoroneus  to  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus, 
and  exhibits  a  double  series  of  dates;  the  one  proceeding  from  the 
date  of  Eratosthenes,  the  other  from  a  date  founded  on  the  reduced 
calculations  of  Phanias  and  Kallimachus,  which  strike  out  fifty-six 
years  from  the  amount  of  Eratosthenes.  Phanias,  as  we  have  seen, 
omitted  fifty-five  years  between  the  return  and  the  registered  Olym- 
piads; for  so  we  may  understand  the  account:  Kallimachus,  fifty-six 
years  between  the  Olympiad  in  which  Corcebus  won.  The  first 
column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  current  years  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  Tro}^:  in  the  second  column  of  dates  the  complete  intervals 
are  expressed." 

Wherever  chronology  is  possible,  researches  such  as  those  of  Mr, 
Clinton,  which  have  conduced  so  much  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  later  times  of  Greece,  deserve  respectful  attention.  But  the 
ablest  chronologist  can  accomplish  nothing  imless  he  is  supplied 
with  a  certain  basis  of  matters  of  fact,  pure  and  distinguishable  from 
fiction,  and  authenticated  by  witnesses,  both  knowing  the  truth  and 
willing  to  declare  it.  Possessing  this  preliminary  stock,  he  may  rea- 
son from  it  to  refute  distinct  falsehoods  and  to  correct  partial  mis- 
takes: but  if  all  the  original  statements  submitted  to  him  contain 
truth  (at  least  wherever  there  is  truth),  in  a  sort  of  chemical  combi- 
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Years 

before 

the  Fall 

of  Troy. 


(570)* 

(283)  ] 

(250) 

(200)  ] 

(150) 
130 
(100) 

78 
(42) 

30 

26 

20 
18 
16 
10 


Years 

after  the 

Fall  of 

Troy. 

8 


60 

80 

109 
110 
131 

139 
140 

151 

169 


300 


408 
352 


'2    1 


Phoroneus,  p.  19  

Danaus,  p.  73  

Pelasgus  V.  p.  13,  88 

Deukalion,  p.  42 

Erechtheus 

Dardanus,  p.  88 

Azan,  Aphidas,  Elatus 

Kadmus,  p.  85 

Pelops 

Birth  of  Hercules 

Argonauts 

First  Theban  war,  p.  51,  h 

Death  of  Hercules 

Death  of  Eurystheus,  p.  106,  x 

Death  of  Hyllus 

Accession  of  Agamemnon 

Second  Theban  war,  p.  87, 1 . . . 
Trojan  expedition  (9y  Im) 


Troy  taken 

Orestes   reigns  at  Argos  in   the  8th 

year 

The  Thessali  occupy  Thessaly. . . 
The  Boeoti  return  to  Bceotia  in  the 

60th  year 

jEolic  migration  vmder  Penthilus 
Return  of  the  Heraclidce  in  the  80th 

year , 

Aletes  reigns  at  Corinth,  p.  130,  m 

Migration  of  Theras , 

Lesbos  occupied  130  years  after  the 

era 

Death  of  Codrus 

Ionic   migration  60  years  after  the 

return 

Cyme   foimded   150  years   after  the 

era 

Smyrna,  168  years  after  the  era,  p 

105,  t 

Olympiad  of  Iphitus 

Olympiad  of  Coroebus 


Years 

inter- 

venmg 

B.C. 

between 

Era- 

the  dif- 

tosth. 

ferent 

events. 

287 

(1753) 

I-     33 

(1466) 

50 

(1433) 

j-     50 

(1383) 

20 

(1333) 

30 

1313 

22 

(1283) 

36 

1261 

12 

(1225) 

4 

1213 

2 

1209 

4 

1207 

2y9m 
2 

1203 
1200 

6 

1198 

9 

1192 

7 

1183 

52 

1176 

-     20 

1124 

29 

1104 

1 

1075 

29 

1074 

8 

1053 

1 

1045 

11 

1044 

18 

1033 

131 

1015 

229 

J    108 
1     52 

j-    684 

776 

B.C. 
Kalli- 
mach. 


(1697) 
(1410) 
(1377) 
(1327) 

(1277) 
1257 

(1227) 
1205 

(1169) 
1157 
1153 
1151 
1147 
1144 
114t 
1136 


1127 
1120 

1068 


1048 
1019 
1018 

997 
989 


977 
959 

828 
776 


*  These  dates,  distinguished  from  the  rest  bv  brackets,  are  proposed  as  mere 
conjectures,  founded  upon  the  probable  lengtn  of  generations. 
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nation  with  fiction,  which  he  has  no  means  of  decomposing, — he  is 
in  the  condition  of  one  wlio  tries  to  solve  a  problem  without  data: 
he  is  first  obliged  to  construct  his  own  data,  and  from  them  to  extract 
his  conclusions.  The  statements  of  the  epic  poets,  our  only  original 
witnesses  in  this  case,  correspond  to  the  description  here  given. 
Whether  the  proportion  of  truth  contained  in  them  be  smaller  or 
greater,  it  is  at  all  events  unassignable, — and  the  constant  aod  inti- 
mate admixture  of  fiction  is  both  indisputable  in  itself,  and  indeed 
essential  to  the  purpose  and  profession  of  those  from  whom  the  tales 
proceed.  Of  such  a  character  are  all  the  deposing  witnesses,  even 
where  their  tales  agree;  and  it  is  out  of  a  heap  of  such  tales,  not 
agreeing,  but  discrepant  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  without  a  morsel 
of  pure  authenticated  truth, — that  the  critic  is  called  upon  to  draw 
out  a  methodical  series  of  historical  events  adorned  with  chronologi- 
cal dates. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  modern  critical  scholar  transported  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  w^ar — endued  with  his  present  habits 
of  appreciating  historical  evidence,  without  sharing  in  the  religious 
or  patriotic  feelings  of  the  country — and  invited  to  prepare,  out  of 
the  great  body  of  Grecian  epic  which  then  existed,  a  history  and 
clironology  of  Greece  anterior  to  776  B.C.,  assigning  reasons  as  well 
for  what  he  admitted  as  for  what  he  rejected — I  feel  persuaded  that 
he  would  have  judged'  the  undertaking  to  be  little  better  than  a 
process  of  guess-work.  But  the  modern  critic  finds  that  not  only 
Pherekydes  and  Hellanikus,  but  also  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
have  either  attempted  the  task  or  sanctioned  the  belief  that  it  was 
practicable, — a  matter  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  consider  both 
their  narrow  experience  of  historical  evidence  and  the  powerful 
ascendency  of  religion  and  patriotism  in  predisposing  them  to  anti- 
quarian belief, — and  he  therefore  accepts  the  problem  as  they  have 
bequeathed  it,  adding  his  own  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  he  not  only  follows  them  with  some  degree  of 
reserve  and  uneasiness,  but  even  admits  important  distinctions  quite 
foreign  to  their  habits  of  thought.  Thucydides  talks  of  the  deeds  of 
Hellen  and  his  sons  with  as  much  confidence  as  we  now  speak  of 
William  the  Conqueror:  Mr.  Clinton  recognizes  Hellen  with  his  sons 
Dorus,  ^olus,  and  Xuthus,  as  fictitious  persons.  Herodotus  recites 
the  great  heroic  genealogies  down  from  Kadmus  and  Danaus  with  a 
belief  not  less  complete  in  the  higher  members  of  the  series  than  in 
the  lower:  but  Mr.  Clinton  admits  a  radical  distinction  in  the  evi- 
dence of  events  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad,  or  776 
B.C. — "  the  first  date  in  Grecian  chronology  (he  remarks,  p.  123) 
which  can  be  fixed  upon  authentic  evidence" — the  highest  point  to 
which  Grecian  chronology,  reckoning  upward,  can  be  carried.  Of 
this  important  epoch  in  Grecian  development, — the  commencement 
of  authentic  chronological  life, — Herodotus  and  Thucydides  had  no 
knowledge  or  took  no  account:  the  later  chronologists,  from  Tinweus 
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do"wnward,  noted  it,  and  made  it  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  chronolo- 
gical comparisons,  so  far  as  it  went:  but  neither  Eratosthenes  nor 
Apollodorus  seem  to  have  recognized  (though  Varro  and  Africanus 
did  recognize)  a  marked  difference  in  respect  of  certainty  or  authen- 
ticity between  tlie  period  before  and  the  period  after. 

In  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  that  the  first 
recorded  Olympiad  is  the  earliest  date  which  can  be  fixed  upon 
authentic  evidence,  we  have  in  p.  138  the  following  just  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  dissentient  views  of  Eratosthenes,  Phanias  and  Kalli- 
machus,  about  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war:  "The  chronology  of 
Eratosthenes  (he  says),  founded  on  a  careful  comparison  of  circum- 
stances, and  approved  by  those  to  whom  the  same  stores  of  informa- 
tion were  open,  is  entitled  to  our  respect.  But  we  must  remember 
that  a  conjectural  date  can  never  rise  to  the  authority  of  evidence; 
that  what  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  testimony,  is  not  an  equiva- 
lent: witnesses  only  can  prove  a  date,  and  in  the  want  of  these,  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  plainly  beyond  our  reach.  If,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  light,  we  seek  for  what  is  probable,  we  are  not  to  forget 
the  distinction  between  conjecture  and  proof;  between  what  is  prob- 
able and  what  is  certain.  The  computation,  then,  of  Eratosthenes 
for  the  war  of  Troy  is  open  to  inquiry;  and  if  we  find  it  adverse  to 
the  opinions  of  many  preceding  writers,  who  fixed  a  lower  date,  and 
adv'erse  to  the  acknowledged  length  of  generation  in  the  most  authen- 
tic dynasties,  we  are  allowed  to  follow  other  guides,  who  give  us  a 
lower  epoch." 

Here  Mr.  Clinton  again  plainly  acknowledges  the  want  of  evi- 
dence and  the  irremediable  uncertainty  of  Grecian  chronology  before 
the  Olympiads.  Now,  the  reasonable  conclusion  from  his  argu- 
ment is,  not  simply  that  "the  computation  of  Eratosthenes  was  open 
to  inquiry"  (which  few  would  be  found  to  deny),  but  that  both  Era- 
tosthenes and  Phanias  had  delivered  positive  opinions  upon  a  point 
on  which  no  sufficient  evidence  was  accessible,  and  therefore  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  a  guide  to  be  followed.  Mr.  Clin- 
ton does  indeed  speak  of  authentic  dynasties  prior  to  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad,  but  if  there  be  any  such,  reaching  up  from  that  period  to 
a  supposed  point  coeval  with  or  anterior  to  the  war  of  Troy — I  see  no 
good  reason  for  the  marked  distinction  which  he  draws  between 
chronology  before  and  chronology  after  the  Olympiad  of  Korcebus, 
or  for  the  necessity  which  he  feels  of  suspending  his  upward  reckon- 
ing at  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  and  beginning  a  different  process, 
called  "  a  downward  reckoning,"  from  the  higher  epoch  (supposed 
to  be  =K)mehow  ascertained  without  any  upward  reckoning)  of  the 
first  pi**riarch  from  whom  such  authentic  dynasty  emanates.  Herod- 
otus and  Thucydides  might  well,  upon  this  supposition,  ask  of  Mr. 
Clinton  why  he  called  upon  thera  to  alter  their  method  of  proceed- 
ing at  the  jesLV  776  B.C.,  and  why  they  might  not  be  allowed  to 
puriuc    their    "upward  chronological    reckoning"  without    inter- 
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ruption  from  Leonidas  up  to  Danaiis,  or  from  Peisistratus  up  to 
Hellen  and  Deukalion,  without  any  alteration  in  the  point  of  view. 
Authentic  d3niasties  from  the  Olympiads,  up  to  an  epoch  above  the 
Trojan  war,  would  enable  us  to  obtain  chronological  proof  of  the 
latter  date,  instead  of  being  reduced  (as  Mr.  Clinton  aflSrms  that  we 
are)  to  "  conjecture"  instead  of  proof. 

The  whole  question,  as  to  the  value  of  the  reckoning  from  the 
Olympiads  up  to  Phoroneus,  does  in  truth  turn  upon  this  one  point: 
Are  tliose  genealogies  which  profess  to  cover  the  space  between 
the  two,  authentic  and  trustworthy  or  not?  Mr.  Clinton  appears  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  so,  when  he  admits  the  essential  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  evidence,  and  the  necessity  of  altering  the 
method  of  computation  before  and  after  the  first  recorded  Olympiad; 
yet  in  his  preface  he  labors  to  prove  that  they  possess  historical 
worth  and  are  in  the  main  correctly  set  forth:  moreover,  that  the 
fictitious  persons,  wherever  any  such  are  intermingled,  may  be 
detected  and  eliminated.  The  evidence  upon  which  he  relies  are: 
1.  Inscriptions;  2.  The  early  poets. 

1.  An  inscription,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of  writing  on  marble, 
carries  evidentiary  value  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  published 
writing  on  paper.  If  the  inscriber  reports  a  contemporary  fact 
which  he  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and  if  there  be  no  reason  to 
suspect  misrepresentation,  we  believe  this  assertion :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  records  facts  belonging  to  a  long  period  before  his  own  time, 
his  authority  counts  for  little,  except  in  so  far  as  we  can  verify  and 
appreciate  his  means  of  knowledge. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  probative  force  of  any  inscription  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  point  is  to  assure  ourselves  of  its  date. 
Among  all  the  public  registers  and  inscriptions  alluded  to  by  Mi. 
Clinton  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  positively  referred  to  a  date 
anterior  to  776  B.C.  The  quoit  of  Iphitus — the  public  registers  at 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis— the  list  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  at 
Argos — are  all  of  a  date  completely  uncertified.  O.  Miiller  does, 
indeed,  agree  with  Mr.  Clinton  (though  in  my  opinion  without  any 
sufficient  proof)  in  assigning  the  quoit  of  Iphitus  to  the  age  ascribed 
to  that  prince:  and  if  we  even  grant  thus  much,  we  shall  hav6  an 
inscription  as  old  (adopting Mr.  Clinton's  determination  of  the  ageot 
Iphitus)  as  828  B.C.  But  when  Mr.  Clinton  quotes  O.  Miiller  as 
admitting  the  registers  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Elis,  it  is  right  to 
add  that  the  latter  does  not  profess  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of 
these  documents,  or  the  age  at  which  such  registers  began  to  be  kept. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  there  were  registers  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta  carr3ing  them  up  to  Herakles,  and  of  the  kings  of  Elis 
from  Oxylus  to  Iphitus:  but  the  question  is,  at  what  time  did  these 
lists  begin  to  be  kept  continuously?  This  is  a  point  which  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding,  nor  can  we  accept  Mr  Clinton's  unsupported 
conjecture,  when  he  tells  us — "Perhaps   these  were  begun  to  be 
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written  as  early  as  b.c.  1048,  the  probable  time  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest." Again  he  tells  us — "At  Argos  a  register  \v as  preserved  of 
the  priestesses  of  Juuo,  which  might  be  more  uucient  than  the  cata- 
logues of  the  kings  of  Sparta  or  Corinth.  That  register,  from 
■which   Hellauikus    composed    his  work,   contained   the  priestesses 

from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Hellanikus  himself 

But  this  catalogue  might  have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  Tro- 
jan war  itself,  and  even  at  a  still  earlier  date."  (Pp.  x.,  xi.)  Again, 
respecting  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Herodotus  from  the  temple  of 
the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes,  in  which  Amphitryon  and  Laoda- 
mas  are  named,  Mr.  Clinton  says — "  They  were  ancient  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  which  may  periiaps  carry  them  back  400  j'ears  before 
his  time:  and  in  that  case  they  might  approach  within  300  years 
of  Laodamas  and  within  400  years  of  the  probable  time  of  Kadmus 
himself." — "It  is  granted,"  he  adds  in  a  note,  "  that  these  inscriptions 
were  not  genuine,  that  is,  not  of  the  date  to  which  they  were  assigned 
by  Herodotus  himself.  But  that  they  were  ancient  cannot  be 
doubted,"  etc. 

The  time  when  Herodotus  saw  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo 
at  Thebes  can  Iiardly  have  been  earlier  than  450  B.C.:  reckoning 
upward  from  hence  to  776  B.C.,  we  have  an  interval  of  326  years 
the  inscriptions  which  Herodotus  saw  may  well,  therefore,  have  beea 
ancient,  without  being  earlier  than  the  first  recorded  Olympiad.  Mr. 
Clinton  does,  indeed,  tell  us  that  ancient  "may  perhaps"  be  con- 
strued as  400  years  earlier  than  Herodotus.  But  no  careful  reader 
can  permit  himself  to  convert  such  bare  possibility  into  a  ground  of 
inference,  and  to  make  it  available,  in  conjunction  with  other  simi- 
lar possibilities  before  enumerated,  "Tfor  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
there  really  existed  inscriptions  in  Greece  of  a  date  anterior  to  776 
B.C.  Unless  Mr.  Clinton  can  make  out  this  he  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  inscriptions,  in  his  attempt  to  substantiate  the  reality  of  the 
mythical  persons  or  of  the  mythical  events. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Herakleid  pedigree  of  the  Spartan  kings  (as 
has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter)  is  onh'  one  out  of  the  numer- 
ous divine  and  heroic  genealogies  with  which  the  Hellenic  world 
abounded, — a  class  of  documents  which  become  historical  evidence 
only  so  high  in  the  descending  series  as  the  names  composing  them 
are  authenticated  by  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary,  enroll- 
ment. At  what  period  this  enrollment  began,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. Two  remarks,  however,  may  be  made,  in  reference  to  any 
approximate  guess  as  to  the  time  when  actual  registration  com- 
menced: First,  that  the  number  of  names  in  the  pedigree,  or  tlie 
length  of  past  time  which  it  professes  to  embrace,  affords  no  pre- 
sumption of  any  superior  antiquity  in  the  time  of  registration.  Sec- 
ondly, that  looking  to  the  acknowledged  paucity  and  rudeness  of 
Grecian  writing,  even  down  to  the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.C.),  and  to 
the  absence  of  the  habit  of  writing,  as  well  as  the  low  estimate  of  ite 
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value  Tvhich  such  a  state  of  things  argues,  the  presumption  is  that 
written  enrollment  of  family  genealogies  did  not  commence  until  a 
long  time  after  776  B.C.,  and  the  obligation  of  proof  falls  upon  Iwm 
who  maintains  that  it  commenced  earlier.  And  this  second  remark 
is  farther  borne  out  when  we  observe  that  there  is  no  registered  list, 
except  that  of  the  Olympic  victors,  which  goes  up  even  so  high  as 
776  B.C.  The  next  list  which  O.  Mliller  and  Mr.  Clinton  produce  ie 
that  of  the  Karneonikae  or  victors  at  the  Karneian  festival,  "which 
reaches  only  up  to  676  B.C. 

If  Mr.  Clinton,  then,  makes  little  out  of  inscriptions  to  sustain  his 
view  of  Grecian  history  and  chronology  anterior  to  the  recorded 
Olympiads,  let  us  examine  the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  his 
other  source  of  evidence — the  early  poets.  And  here  it  will  be  found : 
First,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  these  witnesses,  he 
lays  down  positions  respecting  historical  evidence  both  indefensible 
in  themselves,  and  especially  inapplicable  to  the  early  times  of 
Greece;  secondly,  that  his  reasoning  is  at  the  same  time  inconsistent 
— inasmuch  as  it  includes  admissions  wiiicli,  if  properly  understood 
and  followed  out,  exhibit  these  very  witnesses  as  habitually,  indis- 
criminately, and  unconsciously  mingling  truth  and  fiction,  and, 
therefore,  little  fit  to  be  believed  upon  their  solitary  and  unsupported 
testimony. 

To  take  the  second  'point  first,  he  says  (Introduction,  pp.  ii.,  iii.): 
"  The  authority  even  of  the  genealogies  has  been  called  in  question 
by  many  able  and  learned  persons,  who  reject  Danaus,  Kadmus, 
Hercules,  Theseus,  and  many  others,  as  fictitious  persons.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  any  fact  would  come  from  the  hands  of  the  poets  embel- 
lished with  many  fabulous  additions:  and  fictitious  genealogies  were 
undoubtedly  composed.  Because,  however,  some  genealogies  were 
fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  all  were  fabulous 

In  estimating,  then,  the  historical  value  of  the  genealogies 

transmitted  by  the  early  poets,  we  may  take  a  middle  course;  not 
rejecting  them  as  wholly  false,  nor  yet  implicitly  receiving  all  as 
true.  The  genealogies  contain  many  real  persons,  but  these  are  incor- 
porated with  many  fictitious  names.  The  fictions,  however,  will  have 
a  basis  of  truth :  the  genealogical  expression  may  be  false,  but  the 
connection  which  it  describes  is  real.  Even  to  those  who  reject  the 
whole  as  fabulous,  the  exhibition  of  the  early  times,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  this  volume,  may  still  be  not  unacceptable:  because  it  is 
necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  antiquity  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Greeks  concerning  their  own  origin  should  be  set  before  us, 
even  if  these  are  erroneous  opinions,  and  that  their  story  should  be 
told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves.  The  names  preserved  by  the 
ancient  genealogies  maybe  considered  of  three  kinds:  either  they 
were  the  name  of  a  race  or  clan  converted  into  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  they  were  altogether  fictitious,  or,  lastly,  they  were  real 
historical  names.      An   attempt  is  made  in  the  four  genealogical 
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tables  inserted  below  to  distinguish  these  three  classes  of  names.  .  .  . 
Of  those' who  are  left  in  the  third  class  (i.e.,  the  real)  all  are  not 
entitled  to  remain  there.  But  I  have  only  placed  in  the  third  class 
those  names  concerning  which  there  seemed  to  be  little  doubt.  The 
rest  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader," 

Pursuant  to  this  principle  of  division,  Mr.  Clinton  furnishes  four 
genealogical  tables,  in  which  the  names  of  persons  representing  races 
are  printed  in  capital  letters  and  those  of  purely  fictitious  persons  in 
italics.  And  these  tables  exhibit  a  curious  sample  of  the  intimate 
commixture  of  fiction  with  that  which  he  calls  truth;  real  son  and 
mythical  father,  real  husband  and  mythical  wife,  or  vice  versa. 

Upon  Mr,  Clinton's  tables  we  may  remark: 

1.  The  names  singled  out  as  fictitious  are  distinguished  by  no  com- 
mon character,  nor  any  mark  either  assignable  or  defensible,  from 
those  which  are  left  as  real.  To  take  an  example  (p.  40),  why  is 
Itonus  the  first  pointed  out  as  a  fiction,  while  Itoruis  the  second, 
together  with  Physcus,  Cynus,  Salmoneus,  Ormenus,  etc.,  in  the  same 
page,  are  preserved  as  real,  all  of  them  being  eponyms  of  towns  just 
as  much  as  Itonus  ? 

2.  If  we  are  to  discard  Hellen,  Dorus,  jEolus,  Ion,  etc.,  as  not 
being  real  individual  persons,  but  expressions  for  personified  races, 
why  are  we  to  retain  Kadmus,  Danaus,  Hyllus,  and  several  others, 
who  are  just  as  much  eponyms  of  races  and  tribes  as  the  four  above- 
mentioned  ?  Hyllus,  Pamphylus,  and  Dymas  are  the  eponyms  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes,  just  as  Hoplies  and  the  otlier  three  sons  of  Ion 
were  of  the  four  Attic  tribes;  Kadmus  and  Danaus  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Kadmeians  and  Danaans  as  Argus  and  Achgeus  to 
the  Argeians  and  Achaeans.  Besides,  there  are  many  other  names 
really  eponymous,  which  we  cannot  now  recognize  to  be  so,  in  con- 
sequence of  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subdivisions  of  the 
Hellenic  population,  each  of  which,  speaking  generally,  had  its  god 
or  hero,  to  whom  the  original  of  the  name  was  referred.  If,  then, 
eponymous  manes  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  category  of  reality, 
we  shall  find  that  the  ranks  of  the  real  men  will  be  thinned  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Clinton's  tables. 

3.  Though  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  carry  out  consistently  either  of  his 
disfranchizing  qualifications  among  the  names  and  persons  of  the  old 
mythes,  he  nevertheless,  presses  them  far  enough  to  strike  out  a  sen- 
sible proportion  of  the  whole.  By  conceding  thus  much  to  modern 
skepticism,  he  has  departed  from  the  point  of  view  of  Hellanikus  and 
Herodotus,  and  the  ancient  historians  generally;  and  it  is  singular 
that  the  names,  which  he  has  been  the  most  forward  to  sacrifice,  are 
exactly  those  to  which  they  were  most  attached  and  which  it  would 
have  been  most  painful  to  their  faith  to  part  with — I  mean  the  epony- 
mous heroes.  Neither  Herodotus,  nor  Hellanikus,  nor  Eratosthenes, 
nor  any  one  of  the  chronological  reckoners  of  antiquity,  would  have 
admitted  the  distinction  which  Mr,  Clinton  draws  between  persona 
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real  and  persons  fictitious  in  the  old  mythical  world,  thougli  ihej 
might  perhaps  occasionally,  on  special  grounds,  call  in  question  the 
existence  of  some  individual  characters  among  the  mythical  ancestry 
of  Greece;  but  they  never  dreamt  of  tliat  general  severance  into  real 
and  fictitious  persons  Avliich  forms  the  principle  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
"middle  course."     Their  clironological   computations  for  Grecian 
antiquity  assumed  that  the   mythical    characters  in  their  full  and 
entire  sequence  were  all  real  persons.     Setting  up  the  entire  list  aa 
real,  they  calculated  so  many  generations  to"  a  century,   and   thus 
determined   the   number  of   centuries  which  separated  themselves 
from  the  gods,  the  heroes,  and  the  autochthonous  men  who   formed 
in  their  view  the  historical  starting-point.     But  as   soon   as   it  is 
admitted  that  the  p3rsonages  in  the  mythical  v;orld  are  divisible  into 
two  classes,  partly  real  and  partly  fictitious,  the  integrity  of  the 
series  is  broken  up,  and  it  can  be  no  longer  employed  as  a  basis  for 
chronological  calculation.     In  the  estimate  of  the  ancient  chronol- 
ogers,  three  succeeding  persons  of  the  same   lineage — grandfather, 
father,  and  son — counted  for  a  century;  and  this  may  pass  in  a  rough 
way,  so  long  as  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  all  real 
persons;  but  if,  in  the  succession  of  persons  A,  B,  C,  you  strike  out 
B  as  a  fiction,  the  continuity  of  data  necessary  for   chronological 
computation  disappears.     Now,  Mr.  Clinton  is  inconsistent  with  him- 
self in  this — that,  while  he  abandons  the  unsuspecting  historical  faith 
of  the  Grecian  chronologers,  he  nevertheless  continues  his  chrono- 
logical computations  upon  the  dLta  Of  that  ancient  faith — upon  the 
assumed  reality  of  all  the  persons  constituting  his   ante -historical 
generations.     What  becomes,  /or  example,  of  the  Heraklejd  gene- 
alogy of  the  Spartan  kings,  when  it  is  admitted  that  eponymous  per- 
sons are  to  be  canceled  as  fictions;  seeing  that  Hyllus,  through  whom 
those  kings  traced  their  ori/;in  to  Herakles,  comes  in  the  most  distinct 
manner  under  that  category,  as  much  so  as  Hoples,  the  son  of  Ion  ? 
It  will  be  found  that,  whan  we  once  cease  to  believe  in  the  mythical 
world  as  an  uninterrupted  and  unalloyed  succession  of  real  individu- 
als, it  becomes  unfit  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  chronological  computa- 
tions, and  that  Mr.  Clinton,   when  he   mutilated  the   data  of  the 
ancient  chronologistM,  ought  at  the  same  time  to  have  abandoned 
their  problems  as  insoluble.     Genealogies  of  real  persons,  such  as 
Herodotus  and  Eri^iosthenes  believed  in,  afford  a  tolerable  basis  for 
calculations  of  time,  within  certain  limits  of  error;    "genealogies 
containing  manj^  real  persons,  but  incorporated  with  many  fictitious 
names"  (to  use  the  language  just  cited  from  Mr.  Clinton),  are  essen- 
tially unavailable  for  such  a  purpose. 

It  is  right  here  to  add  that  I  agree  in  Mr.  Clinton's  view  of  these 
eponymous  persons:  I  admit  with  him  that  "the  genealogical  expres- 
sion may  often  be  false,  when  the  connection  which  it  describes  is 
real."  Thus,  for  example,  the  adoption  of  Hyllus  by  -^gimius,  the 
father  of  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  to  the  privileges  of  a  son  and  to  a 
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third  fraction  of  his  territories,  may  reasonahly  be  construed  as  a 
mythical  expression  of  the  fraternal  union  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymaues:  so  about  the  relationship  of  Ion 
and  Achfleus,  of  Dorus  and  JEolus.  But  if  we  put  this  construction 
on  the  name  of  Hyllus,  or  Ion,  or  Achaeus,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  employ  either  of  these  persons  as  units  in  chronological  reckon 
ing;  nor  is  it  consistent  to  recognize  them  in  the  lump  as  members 
of  a  distinct  class  and  yet  to  enlist  them  as  real  individuals  in 
measuring  the  duration  of  past  time. 

4.  Mr.  Clinton,  while  professing  a  wish  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Greeks  as  the}''  have  told  it  themselves,  seems  unconscious  how  capi- 
tally his  point  of  view  differs  from  theirs.  The  distinction  which 
he  draws  between  real  and  fictitious  persons  would  have  appeared 
unreasonable,  not  to  say  offensive,  to  Herodotus  or  Eratosthenes.  It 
is  undoubtedly  right  that  the  early  history  (if  so  it  is  to  be  called)  of 
the  Greeks  should  be  told  as  they  have  told  it  themselves,  and  with 
that  view  I  have  endeavored  in  the  previous  narrative,  as  far  as  I 
could,  to  present  the  primitive  legends  in  their  original  color  and 
character — pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  transformed  and  distilled  into  history  by  passing  through  the 
retort  of  later  annalists.  It  is  the  legend  as  thus  transformed  which 
Mr  Clinton  seems  to  understand  as  the  story  told  by  the  Greeks 
themselves — which  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true,  unless  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  be  specially  explained.  In  his  general  distinc- 
tion, however,  between  the  real  and  fictitious  persons  of  the  mythi- 
cal world,  he  departs  essentiall}^  from  the  point  of  view  even  of  the 
later  Greeks.  And  if  he  had  consistently  followed  out  that  distinc- 
tion in  his  particular  criticisms,  he  would  have  found  the  ground 
slipping  under  his  feet  in  his  upward  march  even  to  Troy — not  to 
mention  the  series  of  eighteen  generations  farther  up  to  Phoroneus; 
but  he  does  not  consistently  follow  it  out,  and  therefore  in  practice 
he  deviates  little  from  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  witnesses  upon  whom  Mr. 
Clinton  relies  blend  truth  and  fiction  habitually,  indiscriminately 
and  unconsciously,  even  upon  his  own  admission.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider the  positions  which  he  lays  down  respecting  historical  evidence, 
He  says  (Introduction,  pp.  vi.,  vii.): 

"We  may  acknowledge  as  real  persons  all  those  whom  there  is 
no  reason  for  rejecting.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  early 
tradition,  if  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  overthrow  it.  The  per- 
sons may  be  considered  real,  when  the  description  of  them  is  con- 
sonant with  the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time;  when  no  national 
prejudice  or  vanity  could  be  concerned  in  inventing  them;  when 
the  tradition  is  consistent  and  general;  when  rival  or  hostile  tribes 
concur  in  the  leading  facts:  when  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  person 
(divested  of  their  poetical  ornament)  enter  into  the  political  system 
of  the  age,  or  form  the  basis  of  other  transactions  which  fall  within 
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known  historical  times.  Kadmus  and  Danaus  appear  to  be  real 
persons;  for  it  is  conformable  to  the  state  of  mankind  and  perfectly 
credible  that  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  adventurers,  in  the  ages  to 
which  these  persons  are  ascribed,  should  have  found  iheir  way  to  the 
coasts  of  Greece:  and  the  Greeks  (as  already  observed)  had  no  motive 
from  any  national  vanity  to  feign  these  settlements.  Hercules  was 
a  real  person.  His  acts  were  recorded  by  those  who  were  not 
friendly  to  the  Dorians;  by  Achaeans  and  ^olians  and  lonians,  who 
had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  celebrating  the  hero  of  a  hostile  and  rival 
people.  His  descendants  in  many  branches  remained  in  many  states 
down  to  the  historical  times.  His  son  Tlepolemus  and  his  grandson 
and  great-grandson  Cleodaeus  and  Aristomachus  are  acknowledged 
(i.e.,  by  O.  Miiiler)  to  be  real  persons;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  can 
be  assigned  for  receiving  these  which  will  not  be  equally  valid  for 
establishing  the  reality  both  of  Hercules  and  Hyllus.  Above  all, 
Hercules  is  authenticated  by  the  testimonies  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey." 

These  positions  appear  to  me  inconsistent  with  sound  views  of  the 
conditions  of  historical  testimony.  According  to  what  is  here  laid 
down,  we  are  bound  to  accept  as  real  all  the  persons  mentioned  by 
Homer,  Arktinus,  Lesches,  the  Hesiodic  poets,  Eumelus,  Asius,  etc., 
unless  we  can  adduce  some  positive  ground  in  each  particular  case 
to  prove  the  contrary.  If  this  position  be  a  true  one,  the  greater 
part  of  the  history  ot  England,  from  Brute  the  Trojan  down  to 
Julius  Caesar,  ought  at  once  to  be  admitted  as  valid  and  worthy  of 
credence.  What  Mr.  Clinton  here  calls  the  early  tradition  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  narrative  of  these  early  poets.  The  word  tradition 
is  an  equivocal  word,  and  begs  the  whole  question;  for  while  in  its 
obvious  and  literal  meaning  it  implies  only  something  handed  down, 
whether  truth  or  fiction,  it  is  tacitly  understood  to  imply  a  tale 
descriptive  of  some  real  matter  of  fact,  taking  its  rise  at  the  time  when 
that  fact  happened,  and  originally  accurate,  but  corrupted  by 
subsequent  oral  transmission.  Understanding,  therefore,  by  Mr. 
Clinton's  words  early  tradition,  the  tales  of  the  old  poets,  we  shall 
find  his  position  totally  inadmissible — that  we  are  bound  to  admit 
the  persons  or  statements  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  real,  unless  where 
we  can  produce  reasons  to  the  contrary.  To  allow  this  would  be  to 
put  them  upon  a  par  with  good  contemporary  witnesses;  for  no 
greater  privilege  can  be  claimed  in  favor  even  of  Thucydides  than 
the  title  of  his  testimony  to  be  believed  unless  where  it  can  be  con- 
tradicted on  special  grounds.  The  presumption  in  favor  of  an 
asserting  witness  is  either  strong,  or  weak,  or  positively  nothing 
according  to  the  compound  ratio  of  his  means  of  knowledge,  his 
moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  his  motive  to  speak  the  truth. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  Hesiod  tells  us  that  his  father  quitted  the 
JEolic  Kyme  and  came  to  Askra  in  Boeotia,  we  may  fully  believe 
him ;  but  when  he  describes  to  us  the  battles  between  the  Olympic 
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gods  and  the  Titans,  or  between  Herakles  and  Kyknui — or  when 
Homer  depicts  the  efforts  of  Hector,  aided  by  Apollo,  for  the  defense 
of  Troy,  and  the  struggles  of  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  with  the 
assistance  of  Here  and  Poseidon,  for  the  destruction  of  that  city, 
events  professedly  long  past  and  gone — we  cannot  presume  eitiier  of 
them  to  be  in  any  way  worthy  of  belief.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
they  possessed  any  means  of  knowledge,  while  it  is  certain  that  they 
could  have  no  motive  to  consider  historical  truth:  their  object  was 
to  satisfy  an  uncritical  appetite  for  narrative,  and  to  interest  the 
emotions  of  their  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  says  that  "the  persons  may 
be  considered  real  when  the  description  of  them  is  consistent  with 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time."  But  he  has  forgotten,  first, 
that  we  kn^w  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  country  except  what  these 
very  poets  tell  us;  next,  that  fictitious  persons  may  be  just  as  con- 
sonant to  the  state  of  the  country  as  real  persons.  While,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  no  independent  evidence  either  to  aflEirm 
or  to  deny  that  Achilles  or  Agamemnon  are  consistent  with  the  state 
of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor  at  a  certain  supposed  date,  1183  B.C., — soon 
the  other  hand,  even  assuming  such  consistency  to  be  made  out,  this 
of  itself  would  not  prove  them  to  be  real  persons. 

Mr.  Clinton's  reasoning  altogether  overlooks  the  existence  of 
plausible  fiction — fictitious  stories  which  harmonize  perfectly  well 
with  the  general  course  of  facts,  and  which  are  distinguished  from 
matters  of  fact  not  by  any  internal  character,  but  by  the  circum- 
stance that  matter  of  fact  has  some  competent  and  well-informed 
witness  to  authenticate  it,  either  directly  or  through  legitimate 
inference.  Fiction  may  be,  and  often  is,  extravagant  and  incredible ; 
but  it  may  also  be  plausible  and  specious,  and  in  that  case  there  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  an  attesting  certificate  to  distinguish  it  from 
truth.  Now,  all  the  tests  which  Mr.  Clinton  proposes  as  guarantees 
of  the  reality  of  the  Homeric  persons  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  by 
plausible  fiction  as  by  actual  matter  of  fact;  the  plausibility  of  the  fic- 
tion consists  in  its  satisfying  those  and  other  similar  conditions.  In 
most  cases,  the  tales  of  the  poets  did  fall  in  with  the  existing  current 
of  feelings  in  their  audience .  * '  prejudice  and  vanity"  are  not  the  only 
feelings,  but,  doubtless,  prejudice  and  vanity  were  of  ten  appealed  to, 
and  it  was  from  such  harmony  of  sentiment  that  they  acquired  their 
hold  on  men's  belief.  Without  any  doubt  the  Iliad  appealed  most 
powerfully  to  the  reverence  for  ancestral  gods  and  heroes  among  the 
Asiatic  colonists  who  first  heard  it  •  the  temptation  of  putting  forth 
an  interesting  tale  is  quite  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  the  invention  of 
the  poet,  and  the  plausibility  of  the  tale  a  suflBcient  passport  to  the 
belief  of  the  hearers.  Mr.  Clinton  talks  of  "consistent  and  general 
tradition."  But  that  the  tale  of  a  poet,  when  once  told  with  effect 
and  beauty,  acquired  general  belief  is  no  proof  that  it  was  founded 
on  fact:  otherwise,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  divine  legends,  and  to 
the  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  narrative  which  Mr.  Clinton  him 
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Belf  sets  aside  as  untrue  under  the  designation  of  "poetical  omfi- 
ment?"  When  a  mythical  incident  is  recorded  as  "forming  the 
basis"  of  some  known  historical  fact  or  institution — as,  for  instance, 
the  successful  stratagem  by  which  Malanthus  killed  Xanthus  in  the 
battle  on  the  boundary,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter — we  may 
adopt  one  of  two  views:  we  may  either  treat  the  incident  as  real, 
and  as  having  actually  given  occasion  to  what  is  described  as  its 
effect — or  we  may  treat  the  incident  as  a  legend  imagined  in  order  to 
assign  some  plausible  origin  of  the  reality — "  Aut  ex  re  nomen,  aut 
ex  vocabulo  fabula."  In  cases  where  the  legendary  incident  is 
referred  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  any  records — as  it  commonly  is — 
the  second  mode  of  proceeding  appears  to  me  far  more  consonant  to 
reason  and  probability  than  the  first.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  all 
the  persons  and  facts,  here  defended  as  matter  of  real  history  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  are  referred  to  an  age  long  preceding  the  first  beginning  of 
records. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Mr.  Clinton  shrinks  from  his  own 
rule  in  treating  Kadmus  and  Dauaus  as  real  persons,  since  they  are 
as  much  eponyms  of  tribes  or  races  as  Dorus  and  Hellen.  And  if  he 
can  admit  Herakles  to  be  a  real  man,  I  do  not  see  upon  what  reason 
he  can  consistently  disallow  any  one  of  the  mythical  personages,  for 
there  is  not  one  whose  exploits  are  more  strikingly  at  variance  with 
the  standard  of  historical  probability.  Mr.  Clinton  reasons  upon 
the  supposition  that  ".Hercules  was  a  Dorian  hero:"  but  he  was 
Achaean  and  Kadmeian  as  well  as  Dorian,  though  the  legends  res- 
pecting him  are  different  in  all  the  three  characters.  Whether  his 
son  Tlepolemus  and  his  grandson  Kleodaeus  belong  to  the  category 
of  historical  men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  though  O.  Mtlller 
(in  my  opinion  without  any  warranty)  appears  to  admit  it;  but 
Hyllus  certainly  is  not  a  real  man,  if  the  canon  of  Mr.  Clinton  him- 
self respecting  the  eponyms  is  to  be  trusted.  "The  descendants  of 
Hercules,''  observes  Mr,  Clinton,  "remained  in  many  states  down  to 
the  historical  times."  So  did  those  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  and  of  that 
god  whom  tne  historian  Hekatseus  recognized  as  his  progenitor  in 
the  sixteenth  generation:  the  titular  kings  of  Ephesus,  in  the  his- 
torical times,  AA  well  as  Peisistratus,  the  despot  of  Athens,  traced 
their  origin  up  to  -^olus  and  Hellen,  yet  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  reject  ^oius  and  Hellen  as  fictitious  persons.  I  dispute  the 
propriety  of  quoting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  Mr.  Clinton  does)  in 
evidence  of  the  hiscoric  personality  of  Hercules.  For  even  with 
regard  to  the  ordinary  men  who  figure  in  those  poems,  we  have  no 
means  of  discriminatiiig  the  real  from  the  fictitious;  while  the 
Homeric  Herakles  is  unqaestionably  more  than  an  ordinary  man, — 
he  is  the  favorite  son  of  Zeus,  from  his  birth  predestined  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  servitude,  as  preparation  for  a  glorious  immortality.  With- 
out doubt  the  poet  himself  believed  in  the  reality  of  Hercules,  but  it 
was  a  reality  cWthed  with  superhuman  attributes. 
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Mr.  Clinton  observes  (Introd.  p.  ii.)  that,  "because  some  genealo- 
gies were  fictitious,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that  all  were 
fabulous,"  It  is  no  way  necessary  that  we  should  maintain  so  exten- 
sive a  position:  it  is  sutiBcient  that  all  are  fabulous  so  far  as  concerns 
gods  and  heroes — some  fabulous  throughout — and  none  ascertainably 
true,  for  the  period  anterior  to  the  recorded  Olympiads.  How  much, 
or  what  particular  portions,  may  be  true,  no  one  can  pronounce. 
The  gods  and  heroes  are,  from  our  point  of  view,  essentially  ficti- 
tious; but  from  the  Grecian  point  of  view  they  were  the  most  real  (if 
the  expression  may  be  permitted,  i.e.,  clung  to  with  the  strongest 
faith)  of  all  the  members-  of  the  series.  They  not  only  formed  parts 
of  the  genealogy  as  originally  conceived,  but  were  in  themselves  the 
grand  reason  why  it  was  conceived, — as  a  golden  chain  to  connect 
the  living  man  with  a  divine  ancestor.  The  genealogy,  therefore, 
taken  as  a  whole  (and  its  value  consists  in  its  being  taken  as  a  whole) 
was  from  the  beginning  a  fiction;  but  the  names  of  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  the  living  man,  in  whose  day  it  first  came  forth,  were 
doubtless  those  of  real  men.  Wherever,  therefore,  we  can  verify  the 
date  of  a  genealogy,  as  applied  to  some  living  person,  we  may  reason- 
ably presume  the  two  lowest  members  of  it  to  be  also  those  of  real 
persons:  but  this  has  no  application  to  the  time  anterior  to  the  Olym- 
piads— still  less  to  the  pretended  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Kaly- 
donian  boar-hunt,  or  the  deluge  of  Deukalion.  To  reason  (as  Mr. 
Clinton  does,  Introd,  p,  vi.), — "Because  Aristomachus  was  a  real 
man,  therefore  his  father  Cleodaeus,  his  grandfather  Hyllus,  and 
80  farther  upward,  etc.,  must  have  been  real  men," — is  an  inad- 
missible conclusion.  The  historian  Hekataeus  was  a  real  man,  and 
doubtless  his  father,  Hegesander,  also;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
march  up  his  genealogical  ladder  fifteen  steps  to  the  presence  of  the 
ancestral  god  of  whom  he  boasted:  the  upper  steps  of  the  ladder 
will  be  found  broken  and  unreal.  Not  to  mention  that  the  infer- 
ence, from  real  son  to  real  father,  is  inconsistent  with  the  admissions 
in  Mr.  Clinton's  own  genealogical  tables;  for  he  there  inserts  the 
names  of  several  mythical  fathers  as  having  begotten  real  historical 
sons. 

The  general  authority  of  Mr.  Clinton's  book,  and  the  sincere 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  elucidations  of  the  later  chronology, 
have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  assigning  those  grounds  on  which 
I  dissent  from  his  conclusions  prior  to  the  first  recorded  Olympiad. 
The  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  numerous  and  contradictory 
guesses  (they  deserve  no  better  name)  of  the  Greeks  themselves  in 
the  attempt  to  chronologize  their  mythical  narratives,  will  find  them 
in  the  copious  notes  annexed  to  the  first  half  of  his  first  volume.  As 
I  consider  all  such  researches  not  merely  as  fruitless  in  regard  to  any 
trustworthy  result,  but  as  serving  to  divert  attention  from  the  genu- 
ine form  and  really  illustrative  character  of  Grecian  legend,  I  have 
BOt  thought  it  right  to  go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  present  work. 
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Differing  as  I  do,  however,  from  Mr.  Clinton's  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, 1  concur  with  liim  in  deprecating  the  application  of  etymol- 
ogy (Introd.  pp.  xi.,  xii.)  as  a  general  scheme  of  explanation  to  the 
characters  and  events  of  Greek  legend.  Among  the  many  causes 
which  operated  as  suggest ives  and  stimulants  to  Greek  fancy  in  the 
creation  of  these  interesting  tales,  doubtless  etymology  has  had  its 
share;  but  it  cannot  be  applied  (as  Hermann,  above  all  others,  has 
sought  to  apply  it)  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  supposed  sense  and 
system  to  the  general  body  of  mythical  narrative.  I  have  already 
remarked  on  this  topic  in  a  former  chapter. 

It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  the 
earliest  continuous  genealogies,  connecting  existing  persons  with  the 
supposed  antecedent  age  of  legend,  were  formed  and  preserved. 
Neither  Homer  nor  Ilesiod  mention  any  verifiable  present  persons  or 
circumstances:  had  they  done  so,  the  age  of  one  or  other  of  them 
could  have  been  determined  upon  good  evidence,  which  we  may 
fairly  presume  to  have  been  impossible,  frorh  the  endless  contro- 
versies upon  this  topic  among  ancient  writers.  In  the  Hesiodic 
"Works  and  Days,  the  heroes  of  Troy  and  Thebes  are  even  pre- 
sented as  an  extinct  race,  radically  different  from  the  poet's  own 
contemporaries,  who  are  a  new  race,  far  too  depraved  to  be  con- 
ceived as  sprung  "^rom  the  loins  of  the  heroes;  so  that  we  can  hardly 
suppose  Hesiod  (though  his  father  Mas  a  native  of  the  -^olic  Kyme) 
to  have  admitted  the  pedigree  of  the  ^olic  chiefs,  as  reputed 
descendants  of  Agamemnon.  Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  poets 
did  not  attempt  to  measure  or  bridge  over  the  supposed  interval, 
between  their  own  age  and  the  war  of  Troy,  by  any  definite  series 
of  fathers  and  sons:  whether  Eumelus  or  Asius  made  any  such. 
attempt,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  earliest  continuous  backward  gene- 
alogies which  we  find  mentioned  are  those  of  Pherekydes,  Hellani- 
kus,  and  Herodotus.  It  is  well  known  that  Herodotus,  in  his  man- 
ner of  computing  the  upward  genealogy  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
assigns  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war  to  a  period  800  years  earlier  than 
himself,  equivalent  about  to  B.C.  1270-1250;  while  the  subsequent 
Alexandrine  chronologists,  Eratosthenes  and  Apollodorus,  place  that 
event  in  1184  and  1183  B.C. ;  and  the  Parian  marble  refers  it  to  an  inter- 
mediate date  different  from  either — 1209  B.C.  Ephorus,  Phanias, 
Timseus,  Kleitarchus,  and  Durius  had  each  his  own  conjectural  date; 
but  the  computation  of  the  Alexandrine  chronologists  was  the  most 
generally  followed  by  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  seems  to  have 
passed  to  modern  times  as  the  received  date  of  this  great  legendary 
event — though  some  distinguished  inquirers  have  adopted  the  epoch 
of  Herodotus,  which  Larcher  has  attempted  to  vindicate  in  an  elab- 
orate, but  feeble,  dissertation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  my 
view  the  inquiry  has  no  other  value  except  to  illustrate  the  ideas 
which  guided  the  Greek  mind,  and  to  exhibit  its  progress  from  the 
days  of  Homer  to  those  of  Herodotus.    For  it  argues  a  considerable 
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mental  progress  when  men  begin  to  methodize  the  past,  even  though 
they  do  so  on  fictitious  principles,  being  as  yet  unprovided  with 
those  records  which  alone  could  put  them  on  a  better  course.  The 
Homeric  man  was  satisfied  with  feeling,  imagining,  and  believing 
particular  incidents  of  a  supposed  past,  without  any  attempt  to 
graduate  the  line  of  connection  between  them  and  himself:  to  intro- 
duce fictitious  hypotheses  and  media  of  connection  is  the  business  of 
a  succeeding  age,  when  the  stimulus  of  rational  curiosity  is  first  felt, 
without  any  authentic  materials  to  supply  it.  We  have  then  the 
form  of  history  operating  upon  the  matter  of  legend — the  transition- 
state  between  legend  and  history;  less  interesting,  indeed,  than  either 
separately,  yet  necessary  as  a  step  between  the  two. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STATE  OF  SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  AS  EXHIBITED  IN  GRECIAN 

LEGEND. 

Though  the  particular  persons  and  events  chronicled  in  the  legend- 
ary poems  of  Greece  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
province  of  real  history,  those  poems  are  nevertheless  full  of  instruc- 
tion as  pictures  of  life  and  manners;  and  the  very  same  circum- 
stances which  divest  their  composers  of  all  credibility  as  historians 
render  them  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  unconscious  expositors  of 
their  own  contemporary  society.  While  professedly  describing  an 
uncertified  past,  their  combinations  are  involuntarily  borrowed  from 
the  surrounding  present.  For  among  communities  such  as  those  of 
the  primitive  Greeks,  without  books,  without  means  of  extended 
travel,  without  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages  and  habits,  the 
imagination  even  of  highly  gifted  men  was  naturally  enslaved  by  the 
circumstances  around  them  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  in  the  later 
days  of  Solon  or  Herodotus;  insomuch  that  the  characters  which  they 
conceived  and  the  scenes  which  they  described  would,  for  that  reason, 
bear  a  stronger  generic  resemblance  to  the  realities  of  their  own  time 
and  locality.  Nor  was  the  poetry  of  that  age  addressed  to  lettered  and 
critical  authors,  watchful  to  detect  plagiarism,  sated  with  simple 
imagery,  and  requiring  something  of  novelt}^  or  peculiarity  in  every 
fresh  production.  To  captivate  their  emotions,  it  was  sufficient  to 
depict  with  genius  and  fervor  the  more  obvious  manifestations  of 
human  adventure  or  suffering,  and  to  idealize  that  type  of  society, 
both  private  and  public,  with  which  the  hearers  around  were  familiar. 
Even  in  describing  the  gods,  where  a  great  degree  of  latitude  and 
deviation  might  have  been  expected,  we  see  that  Homer  introducei 
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into  Olympus  the  passions,  the  caprices,  the  love  of  power  and  pat- 
ronage, the  alternation  of  dignity  and  weakness,  which  animated  the 
bosom  of  an  ordinary  Grecian  chief;  and  this  tendency,  to  reproduce 
in  substance  the  social  relations  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
would  operate  still  more  powerfully  when  he  had  to  describe  simply 
human  cliaracters — the  chief  and  his  people,  the  warrior  and  his 
comrades,  the  husband,  wife,  father,  and  son — or  the  imperfect 
rudiments  of  judicial  and  administrative  proceeding.  That  his  nar- 
rative on  all  these  points,  even  with  fictitious  characters  and  events, 
presents  a  close  approximation  to  general  reality  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  doubt.  The  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of  drawing  from 
a  store,  then  happily  unexhausted,  of  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation, is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  freshness  and  vivacity  of  descrip- 
tion for  which  he  stands  unrivaled,  and  which  constituted  the 
imperishable  charm  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  Grecian  literature. 

While,  therefore,  we  renounce  the  idea  of  chronologizing  or  histori- 
cizing  the  events  of  Grecian  legend,  we  may  turn  them  to  profit  as 
valuable  memorials  of  that  state  of  society,  feeling,  and  intelligence 
which  must  be  to  us  the  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  people. 
Of  course,  the  legendary  age,  like  all  those  which  succeeded  it,  had 
its  antecedent  causes  and  determining  conditions;  but  of  these  we 
know  nothing,  and  we  are  compelled  to  assume  it  as  a  primary  fact 
for  the  purpose  of  following  out  its  subsequent  changes.  To  con- 
ceive absolute  beginning  or  origin  (as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked) 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties:  we  can  neither  apprehend  nor 
verify  anything  beyond  progress,  or  development,  or  decay — change 
from  one  set  of  circumstances  to  another,  operated  by  some  definite 
combination  of  physical  or  moral  laws.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
the  legendary  age,  as  the  earliest  in  any  way  known  to  us,  must  be 
taken  as  the  initial  state  from  which  this  series  of  changes  com- 
mences. We  must  depict  its  prominent  characteristics  as  well  as  we 
can,  and  show — partly  how  it  serves  to  prepare,  partly  how  it  forms  a 
contrast  to  set  off — the  subsequent  ages  of  Solon,  of  Pcrikles,  and  of 
Demosthenes. 

1.  The  political  condition  which  Grecian  legend  even'where 
presents  to  us  is,  in  its  principal  features,  strikingly  different  from 
that  which  had  become  universally  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Historical  oligarchy,  as  well  as 
democracy,  agreed  in  requiring  a  certain  established  system  of 
government,  comprising  these  three  elements — specialized  functions, 
temporary  functionaries,  and  ultimate  responsibility  (under  some 
forms  or  other)  to  the  mass  of  qualified  citizens — either  a  senate  or 
an  ecclesia,  or  both.  There  were,  of  course,  many  and  capital  dis- 
tinctions between  one  government  and  another,  in  respect  to  the  quali- 
fication of  the  citizen,  the  attributes  and  eflSciency  of  the  general 
•wembly,  the  admissibility  to  power,  etc. ;  and  men  might  often  be 
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dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  these  questions  were  determined 
in  their  own  city.  But  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  some  determining 
rule  or  system — something  like  what  in  modern  times  is  called  a  co7i- 
stitution — was  indispensable  to  any  government  entitled  to  be  called 
legitimate,  or  capable  of  creating  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek  a  feeling  of 
moral  obligation  to  obey  it.  The  functionaries  who  exercised  author-  ' 
ity  under  it  might  be  more  or  less  competent  or  popular;  but  his  * 
personal  feelings  toward  them  were  commonly  lost  in  his  attach- 
ment or  aversion  to  the  general  system.  If  any  energetic  man  could 
by  audacity  or  craft  break  down  the  constitution  and  render  himself 
permanent  ruler  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure — even  though 
he  might  govern  well,  he  could  never  inspire  the  people  with  any 
sentiment  of  duty  toward  him.  His  scepter  was  illegitimate  from 
the  beginning;  and  even  the  taking  of  his  life,  far  from  being  inter- 
dicted by  that  moral  feeling  which  condemned  the  shedding  of  blood 
in  other  cases,  was  considered  meritorious.  Nor  could  he  be  men- 
tioned in  the  language  except  by  a  name  {rvpavro<i,  despot)  which 
branded  him  as  an  object  of  mingled  fear  and  dislike. 

If  we  carry  our  eyes  back  from  historical  to  legendary  Greece,  we 
find  a  picture  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  here  sketched.  We  dis- 
cern a  government  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  scheme  or  system, — 
still  less  any  idea  of  responsibility  to  the  governed, — but  in  which 
the  main-spring  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  people  consists  in 
their  personal  feeling  and  reverence  toward  the  chief.  We  remark, 
first  and  foremost,  the  King;  next,  a  limited  number  of  subordinate 
kings  or  chiefs;  afterward,  the  mass  of  armed  freemen,  husband- 
men, artisans,  freebooters,  etc. ;  lowest  of  all,  the  free  laborers  for  hire 
and  the  bought  slaves.  The  king  is  not  distinguished  by  any  broad 
or  impassable  boundary  from  the  other  chiefs,  to  each  of  whom  the 
title  basileus  is  applicable  as  well  as  to  himself;  his  supremacy  has 
been  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  and  passes  by  descent,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  to  his  eldest  son,  having  been  conferred  upon  the  family  as 
a  privilege  by  the  favor  of  Zeus.  In  war,  he  is  the  leader,  foremost 
in  personal  prowess,  and  directing  all  military  movements;  in  peace, 
he  is  the  general  protector  of  the  injured  and  oppressed;  he  farther 
offers  up  those  public  prayers  and  sacrifices  which  are  intended  to 
obtain  for  the  whole  people  the  favor  of  the  gods.  An  ample  domain 
is  assigned  to  him  as  an  appurtenance  of  his  loftv  position,  while  the 
produce  of  his  fields  and  his  cattle  is  consecratea  in  part  to  an  abun- 
dant, though  rude,  hospitality.  Moreover,  he  receives  frequent  pres- 
ents, to  avert  his  enmity,  to  conciliate  his  favor,  or  to  buy  off  his 
exactions ;  and  when  plunder  is  taken  from  the  enemy,  a  large  pre- 
vious share,  comprising  probably  the  most  alluring  female  captive, 
is  reserved  for  him  apart  from  the  general  distribution. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  king  in  the  heroic  times  of  Greece, — 
the  only  person  (if  we  except  the  heralds  and  priests,  each  both 
•pecial  and  subordinate)  who  is  then  preoentcd  to  hs  as  clothed  with 
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any  individual  authority, — the  person  by  wliom  all  the  executive 
functions,  then  few  in  number,  whicli  the  society  requires,  are  either 
performed  or  directed.  His  personal  ascendency — derived  from 
divine  countenance  bestowed  both  upon  himself  individually  and 
upon  his  race,  and  probably  from  accredited  divine  descent — is  the 
salient  feature  in  tlie  picture.  The  peoi)le  hearl^en  to  his  voice, 
embrace  his  propositions,  and  obey  his  orders:  not  merely  resistance* 
but  even  criticism  upon  his  acts,  is  generally  exhibited  in  an  odious 
point  of  view,  and  is,  indeed,  never  heard  of  except  from  some  one  or 
more  of  the  subordinate  princes.  To  keep  alive  and  justify  such 
feelings  in  the  public  mind,  however,  the  king  must  himself  possess 
various  accomplishments,  bodily  and  mental,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
superior  degree.  He  must  be  brave  in  the  field,  wise  in  the  council, 
and  eloquent  in  the  agora;  he  must  be  endued  with  bodily  strength 
and  activity  above  other  men,  and  must  be  an  adept,  not  only  in  the 
use  of  his  arms,  but  also  in  those  athletic  exercises  which  the  crowd 
delight  to  witness.  Even  the  more  homely .  varieties  of  manual 
acquirements  are  an  addition  to  his  character, — such  as  the  craft  of 
the  carpenter  or  shipwright,  the  straight  furrowing  of  the  plow- 
man, or  the  indefatigable  persistence  of  the  mower  without  repose 
or  refreshment  throughout  the  longest  day.  The  conditions  of  vol- 
untary obedience,  during  the  Grecian  heroic  times,  are  family 
descent  with  personal  force  and  superiority,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
in  the  chief,  coupled  with  the  favor  of  the  gods:  an  old  chief,  such 
as  Peleus  and  La6rtes,  cannot  retain  his  position.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  these  elements  of  force  are  present,  a  good  deal  of  vio- 
lence, caprice,  and  rapacity  is  tolerated:  the  ethical  judgment  is  not 
exact  in  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  individuals  so  pre-eminently 
endowed.  As  in  the  case  of  the  gods,  the  general  epithets  of  good, 
just,  etc.,  are  applied  to  them  as  euphemisms  arising  from  submission 
and  fear,  being  not  only  not  suggested,  but  often  pointedly  belied, 
by  their  particular  acts.  These  words  signify  the  man  of  birth, 
■wealth,  influence,  and  daring,  whose  arm  is  strong  to  destroy  or  to 
protect,  w^hatever  may  be  the  turn  of  his  moral  sentiments;  while 
the  opposite  epithet,  bad,  designates  the  poor,  lowly,  and  weak,  from 
whose  dispositions,  be  they  ever  so  virtuous,  society  has  little  either 
to  hope  or  to  fear. 

Aristotle,  in  his  general  theory  of  government,  lays  down  the  posi- 
tion that  the  earliest  sources  of  obedience  and  authorit}'^  among  man- 
kind are  personal,  exhibiting  themselves  most  perfectly  in  the  type 
of  paternal  supremacy ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  kingly  government,  as 
most  conformable  to  this  stage  of  social  sentiment,  Jbecame  probably 
the  first  established  everywhere.  And  in  fact  it  still  continued  in  his 
time  to  be  generally  prevalent  among  the  non-Hellenic  nations 
immediately  around;  though  the  Phoenician  cities  and  Carthage,  the 
most  civilized  of  all  non-Hellenic  states,  were  republics.  Neverthe- 
less, so  completely  were  the  feelmgs  about  kingship  reversed  among 
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his  contemporary  Greeks  that  he  finds  it  diflScult  to  enter  into  the 
voluntary  obedience  paid  by  his  ancestors  to  their  early  heroic  chiefs. 
He  cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  how  any  one  man  should 
have  been  so  much  superior  to  the  companions  around  him  as  to 
maintain  such  immense  personal  ascendency:  he  suspects  that  in 
such  small  communities  great  merit  was  very  rare,  so  that  the  chief 
had  few  competitors.  Such  remarks  illustrate  strongly  the  revolu- 
tion which  the  Greek  mind  had  undergone  during  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, in  regard  to  the  internal  grounds  of  political  submission.  But 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Homeric  and  the  republican  schemes 
of  government  is  to  be  found  in  two  adjuncts  of  the  Homeric 
royalty,  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned — the  Boule,  or  council  of 
chiefs,  and  the  A.gora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

These  two  meetings,  more  or  less  frequently  convoked  and  inter- 
woven with  the  earliest  haoits  of  the  primitive  Grecian  communities, 
are  exhibited  in  the  monuments  of  the  legendary  age  as  opportuni- 
ties for  advising  the  king,  and  media  for  promulgating  his  intentions 
to  the  people,  rather  than  as  restraints  upon  his  authority.  Unques- 
tionably they  must  have  conduced  in  practice  to  the  latter  result  as 
■well  as  to  the  former;  but  this  is  not  the  light  in  which  the  Homeric 
poems  describe  them.  The  chiefs,  kings,  princes,  or  gerontes — for 
the  same  word  in  Greek  designates  both  an  old  man  and  a  man  of 
conspicuous  rank  and  position — compose  the  council,  in  which, 
according  to  the  representations  in  the  Iliad,  the  resolutions  of  Aga- 
memnon, on  the  one  side,  and  of  Hector,  on  the  other,  appear  uni- 
formly to  prevail.  The  harshness  and  even  contempt  with  which 
Hector  treats  respectful  opposition  from  his  ancient  companion  Polyd- 
amas — the  desponding  tone  and  conscious  inferiority  of  the  latter, 
and  the  unanimous  assent  which  the  former  obtains,  even  when  quite 
in  the  wrong — all  this  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  poem;  while  in  the 
Grecian  camp  we  see  Nestor  tendering  his  advice  in  the  most  sub- 
missive and  delicate  manner  to  Agamemnon,  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected  as  the  "  king  of  men"  might  determine.  The  council  is  a 
purely  consultative  body,  assembled  not  with  any  power  of  peremp- 
torily arresting  mischievous  resolves  of  the  king,  but  solely  for  his 
information  and  guidance.  He  himself  is  the  presiding  (boulephonis 
or)  member  of  council;  the  rest,  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
are  his  subordinates. 

"We  proceed  from  the  council  to  the  agora.  According  to  what 
seems  the  received  custom,  the  king,  after  having  talked  over  his 
intentions  with  the  former,  proceeds  to  announce  them  to  the  people. 
The  heralds  make  the  crowd  sit  down  in  order,  and  enforce  silence: 
any  one  of  the  chiefs  or  councilors — but  as  it  seems,  no  one  else — is 
allowed  to  address  them :  the  king  first  promulgates  his  intentions, 
which  are  then  open  to  be  commented  upon  by  others.  But  in  the 
Homeric  agora  no  division  of  affirmative  or  negative  voices  ever 
XB^eA  place,  nor  is  any  formal  resolution  ever  adopted.    T^^^  nuUitj 
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of  positive  function  strikes  us  even  more  in  the  agora  than  in  the 
council.  It  is  an  assembly  for  talk,  communication,  and  discussion 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  the  people  as  listen- 
ers and  sympathizers — often  for  eloquence,  and  sometimes  for  quar- 
rel— but  here  its  ostensible  purposes  end. 

The  agora  in  Ithaka,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey,  is  con- 
vened by  the  youthful  Telemachus,  at  the  instigation  of  Athene,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  any  proposition,  but  in  order  to  give 
formal  and  public  notice  to  the  suitors  to  desist  from  their  iniquitous 
intrusion  and  pillage  of  his  substance,  and  to  absolve  himself  fur- 
ther, before  gods  and  men,  from  all  obligations  toward  them,  if  they 
refuse  to  comply.  For  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  all  the  security 
of  the  festive  hall  and  banquet  (which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Odyssey)  was  a  proceeding  involving  much  that  was  shocking  to 
Grecian  feeling,  and  therefore  required  to  be  preceded  by  such  ample 
formalities  as  would  leave  both  the  delinquents  themselves  without 
the  shadow  of  excuse,  and  their  surviving  relatives  without  any  claim 
to  the  customary  satisfaction.  For  this  special  purpose  Telemachus 
directs  the  heralds  to  summon  an  agora;  but  what  seems  most  of  all 
surprising  is,  that  none  had  ever  been  summoned  or  held  since  the 
departure  of  Odysseus  himself,  an  interval  of  twenty  years.  "No 
agora  or  session  has  taken  place  among  us,"  says  the  gray-headed 
jEgyptius,  who  opens  the  proceedings,  "since  Odysseus  went  on  ship- 
board: and  now  who  is  he  that  has  called  us  together?  what  man, 
young  or  old,  has  felt  such  a  strong  necessity?  Has  he  received 
intelligence  from  our  absent  warriors,  or  has  he  other  public  news  to 
communicate?  He  is  our  good  friend  for  doing  this:  whatever  his 
projects  may  be,  I  pray  Zeus  to  grant  him  success."  Telemachus, 
answering  the  appeal  forthwith,  proceeds  to  tell  the  assembled  Itha- 
kans  that  he  has  no  public  news  to  communicate,  but  that  he  has 
convoked  them  upon  his  own  private  necessities.  Next,  he  sets  forth 
pathetically  the  wickedness  of  the  suitors,  calls  upon  them  person- 
ally to  desist,  and  upon  the  people  to  restrain  them,  and  concludes 
by  solemnly  warning  them  that,  being  henceforward  free  from  all 
obligation  toward  them,  he  will  invoke  the  avenging  aid  of  Zeus,  so 
"  that  they  may  be  slain  in  the  interior  of  his  owm  house,  without 
bringing  upon  him  any  subsequent  penalty." 

We  are  not,  of  course,  to  construe  the  Homeric  description  as  any- 
thing more  than  an  ideal,  approximating  to  actual  reality.  But, 
allowing  all  that  can  be  required  for  such  a  limitation,  it  exhibits 
the  agora  more  as  a  special  medium  of  publicity  and  intercommuni- 
cation, from  the  king  to  the  body  of  the  people,  than  as  including 
any  idea  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  former  or  restraining 
force  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  however  such  consequences  may  indi- 
rectly grow  out  of  it.  The  primitive  Grecian  government  is  essen- 
tially monarchical,  reposing  on  personal  feeling  and  divine  right:  the 
memorable  dictum  in  the  fliad  is  borne  out  by  all  that  we  hear  of  the 
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actual  practice:  "  The  rule  of  many  is  not  a  good  thing:  let  us  have 
one  ruler  only — one  king, — liim  to  whom  Zeus  has  given  the  sceptei 
and  the  tutelary  sanctions," 

The  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  full  as  it  is  of  beauty  and  vivacity, 
not  only  confirms  our  idea  of  the  passive,  recipient,  and  listeniDg 
character  of  the  agora,  but  even  presents  a  repulsive  picture  of  the 
degradation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  before  the  chiefs.  Agamem- 
non convokes  the  agora  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  arming  the 
Grecian  host,  under  a  full  impression  that  the  gods  have  at  last 
determined  forthwith  to  crown  his  arms  with  complete  victory. 
Such  impression  has  been  created  by  a  special  visit  of  Oneirus  (the 
Dream-god),  sent  by  Zeus  during  his  sleep — being,  indeed,  an  inten- 
tional fraud  on  the  part  of  Zeus,  though  Agamemnon  does  not  sus- 
pect its  deceitful  character.  At  this  precise  moment,  when  he  may 
be  conceived  to  be  more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  his  army  into 
the  field  and  snatch  the  prize,  an  unaccountable  fancy  seizes  him 
that,  instead  of  inviting  the  troops  to  do  what  he  really  wishes,  and 
encouraging  their  spirits  for  this  one  last  effort,  he  will  adopt  a 
course  directly  contrary;  he  will  try  their  courage  by  professing  to 
believe  that  the  siege  had  become  desperatt,  and  that  there  was  no 
choice  except  to  go  on  shipboard  and  flee.  Announcing  to  N'cstor 
and  Odysseus,  in  preliminary  council,  his  intention  to  hold  this 
strange  language,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  them  that  he  relies  upon 
them  to  oppose  it  and  counteract  its  effect  upon  the  multitude.  The 
agora  is  presently  assembled,  and  the  k'ng  of  men  pours  forth  a. 
speech  full  of  dismay  and  despair,  concluding  by  a  distinct  exhorta- 
tion to  all  present  to  go  aboard  and  return  home  at  once.  Immedi- 
ately, the  whole  army,  chiefs  as  well  as  people,  break  up  and  proceed 
to  execute  his  orders:  every  one  rushes  off  to  get  his  ship  afloat, 
except  Odysseus,  who  looks  on  in  mournful  silence  and  astonish- 
ment. The  army  would  have  been  quickly  on  its  voyage  home  had 
not  the  goddesses  Here  and  Athene  stimulated  Odysseus  toan  instant- 
aneous interference.  He  hastens  among  the  dispersing  crowd  and 
diverts  them  from  their  purpose  of  retreat:  to  the  chiefs  he  addresses 
flattering  words,  trying  to  shame  them  by  gentle  expostulation :  but 
the  people  he  visits  with  harsh  repritnand  and  blows  from  his  scepter, 
thus  driving  them  back  to  their  seats  in  the  agora. 

Amid  the  dissatisfied  crowd  thus  unwillingly  brought  back,  tha 
voice  of  Thersites  is  heard  the  longest  and  the  loudest, — a  man  ugly, 
deformed,  and  unwarlike,  but  fluent  in  speech,  and  especially  severe 
and  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the  chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
and  Odysseus.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  addresses  to  the  people  a 
speech  denouncing  Agamemnon  for  selfish  and  greedy  exaction 
generally,  but  particularly  for  his  recent  ill-treatment  of  Achilles — 
and  he  endeavors,  moreover,  to  induce  them  to  persist  in  their  scheme 
of  departure.  In  reply,  Odysseus  not  only  rebukes  Thersites  sharply 
for  his  impudence  in  abusing  the  commander-in-chief,  but  threatens 
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that,  if  ever  such  behavior  is  rep>eated,  he  will  strip  him  naked,  and 
thrash  him  out  of  the  assembly  with  disgraceful  blows;  as  an  earnest 
of  which  he  administers  to  him  at  once  a  smart  stroke  with  the  stud- 
ded scepter,  imprinting  its  painful  mark  in  a  bloody  weal  across  bis 
back.  Thersites,  terrified  and  subdued,  sits  down  weeping,  while 
the  surrounding  crowd  deride  him,  and  express  the  warmest  appro- 
bation of  Odysseus  for  having  thus  by  force  put  the  reviler  to 
silence. 

Both  Odysseus  and  Nestor  then  address  the  agora,  sympathizing 
with  Agamemnon  for  the  shame  which  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  is 
about  to  inflict  upon  him,  and  urging  emphatically  upon  every  one 
present  the  obligation  of  persevering  until  the  siege  shall  be  success- 
fully consummated.  Neither  of  them  animadverts  at  all  upon  Aga- 
memnon, either  for  his  conduct  toward  Achilles,  or  for  his  childish 
freak  of  trying  the  temper  of  the  army. 

There  cannot  be  a  clearer  indication  than  this  desenption — so 
graphic  in  the  original  poem — of  the  true  character  of  the  Homeric 
agora.  The  multitude  who  compose  it  are  listening  and  acquiescent, 
not  often  hesitating,  and  never  refractory  to  the  chief.  The  fate 
which  awaits  a  presumptuous  critic,  even  where  his  virulent 
reproaches  are  substantially  well  founded,  is  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  treatment  of  Thersites;  while  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  char- 
acter is  attested  even'  more  by  the  excessive  pains  which  Homer 
takes  to  heap  upon  him  repulsive  personal  deformities  than  by  the 
chastisement  of  Odysseus — he  is  lame,  bald,  crook-backed,  of  mis- 
shapen head,  and  squinting  vision. 

But  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  submissive  character  of  the  agora 
when  we  read  the  proceedings  of  Odysseus  toward  the  people  them- 
selves,— his  fine  words  and  flattery  addressed  to  the  chiefs,  and  his 
contemptuous  reproof  and  manual  violence  toward  the  common 
men,  at  a  moment  when  both  were  doing  exactly  the  same  thing, — 
fulfilling  the  express  wish  of  Agamemnon,  upon  whom  Odysseus 
does  not  offer  a  single  comment.  This  scene,  which  excited  a  senti- 
ment of  strong  displeasure  among  the  democrats  of  historical  Athens, 
affords  a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity,  of  which  philo- 
sophic observers  in  Greece — Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Hippokrates,  and 
Aristotle — boasted  as  distinguishing  the  free  Greek  citizen  from  the 
slavish  Asiatic,  was  yet  undeveloped  in  the  time  of  Homer.  The 
ancient  epic  is  commonly  so  filled  with  the  personal  adventures  of 
the  chiefs,  and  the  people  are  so  commonly  depicted  as  simple 
appendages  attached  to  them,  that  we  rarely  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 
treatment  of  the  one  apart  from  the  other,  such  as  this  memorable 
Homeric  agora  affords. 

There  remains  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  we  are  to  regard 
the  agora  of  primitive  Greece — as  the  scene  in  which  justice  was 
ministered.  The  king  is  spoken  of  as  constituted  by  Zeus,  the  great 
judge  of  society.     He  has  received  from  Zeus  the  scepter,  and  along 
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with  it  the  powers  of  command  and  sanction:  the  people  obey  these 
commands  and  enforce  these  sanctions  under  him,  enriching  him  at 
the  same  time  with  lucrative  presents  and  payments.  Sometimes 
the  king  separately,  sometimes  the  kings  or  chiefs  or  gerontes  in  the 
plural  number,  are  named  as  deciding  disputes,  and  awarding  satis- 
faction to  complainants;  always,  however,  in  public,  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembled  agora.  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  details  of  a  judicial  scene  are  described.  While  the 
agora  is  full  of  an  eager  and  excited  crowd  two  men  are  disputing 
about  the  fine  of  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  a  murdered  man — one 
averring,  the  other  denying,  that  the  fine  had  already  been  paid,  and 
both  demanding  an  inquest.  The  gerontes  are  ranged  on  stone  seats, 
in  the  holy  circle,  with  two  talents  of  gold  lying  before  them,  to  be 
awarded  to  such  of  the  litigants  as  shall  make  out  his  case  to  their 
satisfaction.  The  heralds  with  their  scepters,  repressing  the  warm 
sympathies  of  the  crowd  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
secure  an  alternate  hearing  to  both.  This  interesting  picture  com- 
pletely harmonizes  with  the  brief  allusion  of  Hesiod  to  the  judicial 
trial — doubtless  a  real  trial — between  himself  and  his  brother  Perses. 
The  two  brothers  disputed  about  their  paternal  inheritance,  and  the 
cause  was  carried  to  be  tried  by  the  chiefs  in  agora;  but  Perses 
bribed  them,  and  obtained  an  unjust  verdict  for  the  whole.  So  at 
least  Hesiod  affirms  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart;  earnestly  exhorting 
his  brother  not  to  waste  a  precious  time,  required  for  necessary 
labors,  in  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  witnessing  and  abetting 
litigants  in  the  agora— for  which  (he  adds)  no  man  has  proper  leisure, 
unless  his  subsistence  for  the  year  beforehand  be  safely  treasured  up 
in  his  garners.  He  repeats  more  than  once  his  complaints  of  the 
crooked  and  corrupt  judgments  of  which  the  kings  were  habitually 
guilty;  dwelling  upon  abuse  of  justice  as  the  crying  evil  of  his  day, 
and  predicting  as  well  as  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  to  repress 
it.  And  Homer  ascribes  the  tremendous  violence  of  the  autumnal 
storms  to  the  wrath  of  Zeus  against  those  judges  who  disgrace  the 
agora  with  their  wicked  verdicts. 

Though  it  is  certain  that  in  every  state  of  society  the  feelings  of 
men  when  assembled  in  multitude  will  command  a  certain  measure 
of  attention,  yet  we  thus  find  the  Agora,  in  judicial  matters  still 
more  than  in  political,  serving  merely  the  purpose  of  publicity.  It 
is  the  king  who  is  the  grand  personal  mover  of  Grecian  heroic 
society.  He  is  on  earth  the  equivalent  of  Zeus  in  the  agora  of  the 
gods:  the  supreme  god  of  Olympus  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  his 
government  with  frequent  publicity,  of  hearing  some  dissentient 
opinions,  and  of  allowing  himself  occasionally  to  be  wheedled  by 
Aphrodite  or  worried  into  compliance  by  Here;  but  his  determi- 
nation is  at  last  conclusive,  subject  only  to  the  overruling  interfer- 
ence of  the  Moerae  or  Fates.  Both  the  society  of  gods  and  the  various 
societies  of  men  are,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  Grecian  legend^ 
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carried  on  by  the  personal  rule  of  a  legitimate  sovereign,  who  does 
not  derive  his  title  from  the  special  appointment  of  his  subjects, 
though  he  governs  with  their  full  consent.  In  fact,  Grecian  legend 
presents  to  us  hardly  anything  else,  except  these  great  individual 
personalities.  The  race,  or  nation,  is,  as  it  were  absorbed  into  the 
prince  :  eponymous  persons,  especially,  are  not  merely  princes, 
but  fathers  and  representative  unities,  each  the  equivalent  of  that 
greater  or  less  aggregate  to  which  he  gives  name. 

But  though  in  the  primitive  Grecian  government  the  king  is  the 
legitimate  as  well  as  the  real  sovereign,  he  is  always  conceived  as 
acting  through  the  council  and  agora.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  established  and  essential  media  through  which  his  ascendency  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  society;  the  absence  of  such  assemblies  is 
the  test  and  mark  of  savage  men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cyclopes. 
Accordingly  he  must  possess  qualities  fit  to  act  with  effect  upon 
those  two  assemblies ;  wise  reason  for  the  council,  unctuous  eloquence 
for  the  agora.  Such  is  the  ideal  of  the  heroic  government — a  king 
not  merely  full  of  valor  and  resource  as  a  soldier,  but  also  suflQciently 
superior  to  those  around  him  to  insure  both  the  deliberate  concur- 
rence of  the  chiefs  and  the  hearty  adhesion  of  the  masses.  That  this 
picture  is  not,  in  all  individual  cases,  realized,  is  unquestionable; 
but  the  endowments  so  often  predicated  of  good  kings  show  it  to  have 
been  the  type  present  .to  the  mind  of  the  describer.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Cyropaedia,  depicts  Cyrus  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  Homeric 
Agamemnon — "  a  good  king  and  a  powerful  soldier, "  thus  idealizing 
the  perfection  of  personal  government. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  these  fundamental  conceptions  of  gov- 
ernment, discernible  even  before  the  dawn  of  Grecian  history,  and 
identified  with  the  social  life  of  the  people.  It  shows  us  that  the 
Greeks,  in  their  subsequent  revolutions  and  in  the  political  experi- 
ments which  their  countless  autonomous  communities  presented, 
worked  upon  pre-existing  materials — developing  and  exalting  ele- 
ments which  had  been  at  first  subordinate,  and  suppressing  or 
remodeling  on  a  totally  new  principle  that  which  had  been  originally 
predominant.  When  we  approach  historical  Greece,  we  find  that 
(with  the  exception  ol  Sparta)  the  primitive,  hereditary,  unresponsible 
monarch,  uniting  in  himself  all  the  functions  of  government,  has 
ceased  to  reign — while  the  feeling  of  legitimacy,  which  originally 
induced  his  people  to  obey  him  willingly,  has  been  exchanged  for 
one  of  aversion  toward  the  character  and  title  generally.  The  multi- 
farious functions  which  he  once  exercised  have  been  parceled  out 
among  temporary  nominees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council  or  sen 
ate,  and  the  agora,  originally  simple  media  through  which  the  king 
acted,  are  elevated  into  standing  and  independent  sources  of  author- 
ity, controlling  and  holding  in  responsibility  the  various  special  ofli- 
cers  to  whom  executive  duties  of  one  kind  or  another  are  confided. 
The  general  principle  here  indicated  is  common  both  to  the  oligar- 
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chies  and  the  democracies  which  grew  up  in  historical  Greece. 
Much  as  these  two  governments  differed  from  each  other,  and  many 
as  were  the  varieties  even  between  one  oligarchy  or  democracy  and 
another,  they  all  stood  in  equal  contrast  with  the  principle  of  the 
heroic  government.  Even  in  Sparta,  where  the  hereditary  kingship 
lasted,  it  was  preserved  with  luster  and  influence  exceedingly  dimin- 
ished, and  such  timely  diminution  of  its  power  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  its  preservation.  Though  the 
Spartan  kings  had  the  hereditary  command  of  the  military  forces, 
yet  even  in  all  foreign  expeditions  they  habitually  acted  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  home;  while  in  affairs  of  the  interior,  the  superior 
power  of  the  ephors  sensibly  overshadowed  them.  So  that,  unless 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  force  of  character,  they  seem  to 
have  exercised  their  chief  influence  as  presiding  members  of  the 
senate. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  behooves  us  to  take 
notice  of  the  council  and  the  agora  as  integral  portions  of  the  legend- 
ary government  of  the  Grecian  communities.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  trace  the  employment  of  public  speaking,  as  the  standing  engine 
of  government,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  obedience,  to  the  social 
infancy  of  the  nation.  The  power  of  speech  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  becomes  more  and  more  obvious,  developed,  and  irre- 
sistible, as  we  advance  toward  the  culminating  period  of  Grecian 
history,  the  century  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  That  its 
development  was  greatest  among  the  most  enlightened  sections  of 
the  Grecian  name,  and  smallest  among  the  more  obtuse  and  station- 
ary, is  matter  of  notorious  fact;  and  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  prev- 
alence of  this  habit  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  intellectual 
eminence  of  the  nation  generally.  At  a  time  when  all  the  countries 
around  were  plunged  comparatively  in  mental  torpor,  there  was  no 
motive  sufficiently  present  and  powerful  to  multiply  so  wonderfully 
the  productive  minds  of  Greece,  except  such  as  arose  from  the 
rewards  of  public  speaking.  The  susceptibility  of  the  multitude  to 
this  sort  of  guidance,  their  habit  of  requiring  and  enjoying  the 
stimulus  which  it  supplied,  and  the  open  discussion,  combining 
regular  forms  with  free  opposition,  of  practical  matters  political  as 
well  as  judicial — are  the  creative  causes  which  formed  such  con- 
spicuous adepts  in  the  art  of  persuasion.  Nor  was  it  only  professed 
orators  who  were  thus  produced ;  didactic  aptitude  was  formed  in 
the  background,  and  the  speculative  tendencies  were  supplied  with 
interesting  phenomena  for  observation  and  combination,  at  a  time 
when  the  truths  of  physical  science  were  almost  inaccessible.  If 
the  primary  effect  was  to  quicken  the  powers  of  expression,  the 
secondary,  but  not  less  certain  result,  was  to  develop  the  habits  of 
scientific  thought.  Not  only  the  oratory  of  Demosthenes,  and  Peri- 
kles,  and  the  colloquial  magic  of  Sokrates,  but  also  the  philosophical 
speculation  of  Plato,  and  the  systematic  politics,  rhetoric,  and  logic 
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of  Aristotle,  are  traceable  to  the  same  general  tendencies  in  the  mindk 
of  the  Grecian  people.  We  find  the  germ  of  these  expansive  forces 
in  the  senate  and  agora  of  their  legendary  government.  The  poets, 
first  epic  and  then  lyric,  were  the  precursors  of  the  orators  in  their 
power  of  moving  the  feelings  of  an  assembled  crowd;  while  the 
Homeric  poems — the  general  training- book  of  educated  Greeks — con- 
stituted a  treasury  of  direct  and  animated  expression,  full  of  concrete 
forms  and  rare  in  the  use  of  abstractions,  and  thence  better  suited  to 
the  workings  of  oratory.  The  subsequent  critics  had  no  diflQculty  in 
selecting  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  samples  of  eloquence  in  all  its 
phases  and  varieties. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  society  depicted  in  the  old  Greek  poems  is 
loose  and  unsettled,  presenting  very  little  of  legal  restraint,  and  still 
less  of  legal  protection — but  concentrating  such  political  power  as 
does  exist  in  the  hands  of  a  legitimate  hereditary  king,  whose  ascen- 
dency over  the  other  chiefs  is  more  or  less  complete  according  to  his 
personal  force  and  character.  "Whether  that  ascendency  be  greater 
or  less,  however,  the  mass  of  the  people  is  in  either  case  politically 
passive,  and  of  little  account.  Though  the  Grecian  freeman  of  the 
heroic  age  is  above  the  degraded  level  of  the  Gallic  plebs  as  described 
by  Caesar,  he  is  far  from  rivaling  the  fierce  independence  and  sense 
of  dignity  combined  with  individual  force,  which  characterize  the 
Germanic  tribes  before 'their  establishment  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Still  less  does  his  condition,  or  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  cor- 
respond to  those  pleasing  dreams  of  spontaneous  rectitude  and  inno- 
cence, in  which  Tacitus  and  Seneca  indulge  with  regard  to  primitive 
man. 

2.  The  state  of  moral  and  social  feeling  prevalent  in  legendaiy 
Greece  exhibits  a  scene  in  harmony  with  the  rudimentary  political 
fabrics  just  described.  Throughout  the  long  stream  of  legendary 
narrative  on  which  the  Greeks  looked  back  as  their  past  history,  the 
larger  social  motives  hardly  ever  come  into  play;  either  individual 
valor  and  cruelty,  or  the  personal  attachments  and  quarrels  of  rela- 
tives and  war-companions,  or  the  feuds  of  private  enemies,  are  ever 
before  us.  There  is  no  sense  of  obligation,  then,  existing  between 
man  and  man  as  such,  and  very  little  between  each  man  and  the 
entire  community  of  which  he  is  a  member;  such  sentiments  are 
neither  operative  in  the  real  world,  nor  present  to  the  imaginations 
of  the  poets.  Personal  feelings,  either  toward  the  gods,  the  king, 
or  some  near  and  known  individual,  fill  the  whole  of  a  man's  bosom: 
out  of  them  arise  all  the  motives  to  beneficence,  and  all  the  internal 
restraints  upon  violence,  antipathy,  or  rapacity:  and  special  com- 
munion, as  well  as  special  solemnities,  are  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence. The  ceremony  of  an  oath,  so  imposing,  so  paramount,  and  so 
indispensable  in  those  days,  illustrates  strikingly  this  principle.  And 
even  in  the  case  of  the  stranger  suppliant — in  which  an  apparently 
spontaneous  sympathy  manifests  itself — the  succor  and  kindness 
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shown  to  him  arise  mainly  fiom  his  having  gone  through  the  conse- 
crated formalities  of  supplication,  such  as  that  of  sitting  down  in  the 
ashes  by  the  sacred  hearth,  thus  obtaining  a  sort  of  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. That  ceremony  exalts  him  into  something  more  than  a  mere 
suffering  man — it  places  him  in  express  fellowship  with  the  master 
of  the  house,  under  the  tutelary  sanctions  of  Zeus  Hiketesios.  There 
is  great  difference  between  one  form  of  supplication  and  another; 
the  suppliant,  however,  in  any  form  becomes  more  or  less  the  object 
of  a  particular  sympathy. 

The  sense  of  obligation  toward  the  gods  manifests  itself  separately 
in  habitual  acts  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and  libations,  or  by  votive 
presents,  such  as  that  of  the  hair  of  Achilles,  which  he  has  pledged 
to  the  river  god  Spercheius,  and  such  as  the  constant  dedicated 
offerings,  which  men  w^ho  stand  in  urgent  need  of  the  divine  aid 
first  promise  and  afterward  fulfill.  But  the  feeling  toward  the 
gods  also  appears,  and  that  not  less  frequently,  as  mingling  itself 
with  and  enforcing  obligations  toward  some  particular  human 
person.  The  tie  which  binds  a  man  to  his  father,  his  kinsman,  his 
guest,  or  any  special  promise  respecting  which  he  has  taken  the 
engagement  of  an  oath,  is  conceived  in  conjunction  with  the  idea  of 
Zeus,  as  witness  and  guarantee;  and  the  intimacy  of  the  association 
is  attested  by  some  surname  or  special  appellation  of  the  god.  Such 
personal  feelings  composed  all  the  moral  influences  of  which  a  Greek 
of  that  day  was  susceptible — a  state  of  mind  w^iicli  we  can  best 
appreciate  by  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  subsequent  citizen  of 
historical  Athens.  In  the  view  of  the  latter,  the  great  impersonal 
authority  called  "  The  Laws"  stood  out  separately  both  as  guide 
and  sanction,  distinct  from  religious  duty  or  private  sympathies;  but 
of  this  discriminated  conception  of  positive  law  and  positive  moral- 
ity, the  germ  only  can  be  detected  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
appropriate  Greek  word  for  human  laws  never  occurs.  Amid  a  very 
wavering  phraseology  we  can  detect  a  gradual  transition  from  the 
primitive  idea  of  a  personal  goddess  Themis,  attached  to  Zeus,  first 
to  his  sentence  or  orders  called  Themistes,  and  next  by  a  still  farther 
remove  to  various  established  customs,  which  those  sentences  were 
believed  to  sanctify — the  authority  of  religion  and  that  of  custom 
coalescing  into  one  indivisible  obligation. 

The  family  relations,  as  we  might  expect,  are  set  forth  in  our 
pictures  of  the  legendary  world  as  the  grand  sources  of  lasting  union 
and  devoted  attachment'  The  paternal  authority  is  highly  reverenced ; 
the  son  who  lives  to  years  of  maturity  repays  by  affection  to  his 
parents  the  charge  of  his  maintenance  in  infancy,  which  the  lan- 
guage notes  by  a  special  word;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Erinnys, 
whose  avenging  hand  is  put  in  motion  by  the  curse  of  a  father  or 
mother,  is  an  object  of  deep  dread. 

In  regard  to  marriage,  we  find  the  wife  occupying  a  station  of 
great  dignity  and  influence,  though  it  was  the    practice  for  tho 
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husband  to  purchase  her  by  valuable  presents  to  her  parents— 
a  practice  extensively  prevalent  among  early  communities,  and 
treated  by  Aristotle  as  an  evidence  of  barbarism.  She  even  seems 
to  live  less  secluded  and  to  enjoy  a  wilder  sphere  of  action  than  was 
allotted  to  her  in  historical  Greece.  Concubines  are  frequent  with  the 
chiefs,  and  occasionally  the  jealousy  of  the  wife  breaks  out  in  reck- 
less excess  against  her  husband,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  tragical  history 
of  Phoenix.  The  continence  of  Laertes,  from  fear  of  displeasing  his 
wife  Antikleia,  is  especially  noticed.  A  large  portion  of  the  romantic 
interest  which  Grecian  legend  inspires  is  derived  from  the  women: 
Penelope,  Andromache,  Helen,  Klytaemnestra,  Eriphyle,  lokasta, 
Ilckabe,  etc.,  all  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  either  from 
their  virtues,  their  beauty,  their  crimes,  or  their  sufferings. 

Not  only  brothers,  but  also  cousins,  and  the  more  distant  blood- 
relations  and  clansmen,  appear  connected  together  by  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  attachment,  sharing  among  them  universally  the  obligation  of 
mutual  self-defense  and  revenge  in  the  event  of  injury  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  race.  The  legitimate  brothers  divide  between  them  by 
lot  the  paternal  inheritance — a  bastard  brother  receiving  only  a  small 
share;  he  is,  however,  commonly  very  well  treated,  though  the 
murder  of  Phokus  by  Telamon  and  Peleus  constitutes  a  flagrant 
exception.  The  f urtiv.e  pregnancy  of  young  women,  often  by  a  god, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  recurring  incidents  in  the  legendary 
narratives;  and  the  severity  with  which  such  a  fact,  when  discovered, 
is  visited  by  the  father,  is  generally  extreme.  As  an  extension  of 
the  family  connection,  we  read  of  larger  unions  called  the  phratry 
and  the  tribe,  which  are  respectfully  but  not  frequently  mentioned. 

The  generous  readiness  with  which  hospitality  is  afforded  to  the 
stranger  who  asks  for  it,  the  facility  with  which  he  is  allowed  to  con- 
tract the  peculiar  connection  of  guest  with  his  host,  and  the  perma- 
nence with  which  that  connection,  when  created  by  partaking  of  the 
same  food  and  exchanging  presents,  is  maintained  even  through  a 
long  period  of  separation,  and  even  transmitted  from  father  to  son — 
these  are  among  the  most  captivating  features  of  the  heroic  society. 
The  Homeric  chief  welcomes  the  stranger  who  comes  to  ask  shelter 
in  his  house,  first  gives  him  refreshment,  and  then  inquires  his  name 
and  the  purpose  of  his  voyage.  Though  not  inclined  to  invite 
strangers  to  his  house,  he  cannot  repel  them  when  they  spontaneously 
enter  it  craving  a  lodging.  The  suppliant  is  also  commonly  a  stranger, 
but  a  stranger  under  peculiar  circumstances;  who  proclaims  his  own 
calamitous  and  abject  condition,  and  seeks  to  place  himself  in  a 
relation  to  the  chief  whom  he  solicits  something  like  that  in 
which  men  stand  to  the  gods.  Onerous  as  such  special  tie  may 
become  to  him,  the  chief  cannot  decline  it,  if  solicited  in  the  proper 
form:  the  ceremony  of  supplication  has  a  binding  effect,  and  the 
Erinnyes  punish  the  hard-hearted  person  who  disallows  it.  A  con- 
quered enemy  may  sometimes  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  can- 
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queror,  and  solicit  mercy,  but  he  cannot  by  doing  so  acquire  the 
character  and  chums  of  a  suppliant  properly  so  called:  the  conqueror 
has  free  discretion  either  to  kill  him,  or  to  spare  him  and  accept  a 
ransom. 

There  are  in  the  legendary  narratives  abundant  examples  of  indi- 
viduals who  transgress  in  particular  acts  even  the  holiest  of  these 
personal  ties,  but  the  savage  Cyclops  is  the  only  person  described  as 
professedly  indifferent  to  them,  and  careless  of  that  sanction  of  the 
gods  which  in  Grecian  belief  accompanied  them  all.  In  fact,  the 
tragical  horror  which  pervades  the  lineage  of  Athamas  or  Kadmus, 
and  which  attaches  to  many  of  the  acts  of  Herakles,  of  Peleus,  and 
Telamon,  of  Jason  and  Medea,  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  etc.,  is 
founded  upon  a  deep  feeling  and  sympathy  with  those  special  obli- 
gations which  conspicuous  individuals,  under  the  temporary  stimulus 
of  the  maddening  Ate,  are  driven  to  violate.  In  such  conflict  of  sen 
timents,  between  the  obligation  generally  reverenced  and  the  excep- 
tional deviation  in  an  individual  otherwise  admired,  consists  the 
pathos  of  the  story. 

These  feelings — of  mutual  devotion  between  kinsmen  and  com- 
panions in  arms — of  generous  hospitality  to  the  stran^^er,  and  of 
helping  protection  to  the  suppliant — constitute  the  bright  spots  in  a 
dark  age.  We  find  them  very  generally  prevalent  among  commu- 
nities essentially  rude  and  barbarous — among  the  ancient  Germans 
as  described  by  Tacitus,  the  Druses  in  Lebanon,  the  Arabian  tribes 
in  the  desert,  and  even  the  North  American  Indians. 

They  are  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  human  sociality,  stand- 
ing at  first  alone,  and  for  that  reason  appearing  to  possess  a  greater 
tutelary  force  than  really  belongs  to  them — beneficent,  indeed,  in  a 
high  degree,  with  reference  to  their  own  appropriate  period,  but 
serving  as  a  very  imperfect  compensation  for  the  impotence  of  the 
magistrate,  and  for  the  absence  of  any  all-pervading  sympathy  or 
sense  of  obligation  between  man  and  man.  We  best  appreciate 
their  importance  when  we  compare  the  Homeric  society  with  that  of 
barbarians  like  the  Thracians,  who  tattooed  their  bodies,  as  the  mark 
of  a  generous  lineage — sold  their  children  for  export  as  slaves — con- 
sidered robbery,  not  merely  as  one  admissible  occupation  among 
others,  but  as  the  only  honorable  mode  of  life;  agriculture  being 
held  contemptible — and,  above  all,  delighted  in  the  shedding  of 
blood  as  a  luxury.  Such  were  the  Thracians  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides;  and  the  Homeric  society  forms  a  mean  term 
between  that  which  these  two  historians  yet  saw  in  Thrace,  and  that 
which  they  witnessed  among  their  own  civilized  countrymen. 

When,  however,  among  the  Homeric  men  we  pass  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  private  ties  above  enumerated,  we  find  scarcely  any 
other  moralizing  forces  in  operation.  The  acts  and  adventures  com- 
memorated imply  a  community  wherein  neither  the  protection  nor 
the  restraints  of  law  are  practically  felt,  and  wherein  ferocity,  rapine. 
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and  the  aggressive  propensities  generally,  seem  restrained  by  no 
internal  counterbalancing  scruples.  Homicide,  especially,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  sometimes  by  open  violence,  sometimes  by  fraud: 
expatriation  for  homicide  is  among  the  most  constantly  recurring 
acts  of  the  Homeric  poems:  and  savage  brutalities  are  often  ascribed, 
even  to  admired  heroes,  with  apparent  indifference.  Achilles  sacri- 
fices twelve  Trojan  prisoners  on  the  tomb  of  Patroklus,  while  his  son, 
Neoptolemus,  not  only  slaughters  the  aged  Priam,  but  also  seizes  by 
the  leg  the  child  Astyanax  (son  of  the  slain  Hector)  and  hurls  him 
from  one  of  the  lofty  towers  of  Troy,  Moreover,  the  celebrity  of 
Autolykus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Odysseus,  im  the  career  of 
wholesale  robbery  and  perjury,  and  the  wealth  which  it  enabled  him 
to  acquire,  are  described  with  tlie  same  unaffected  admiration  as  the 
wisdom  of  Nestor  or  the  strength  of  Ajax.  Achilles,  Menelaus, 
Odysseus,  pillage  in  person  whenever  they  can  find  an  opportunity, 
employing  both  force  and  stratagem  to  surmount  resistance.  The 
vocation  of  a  pirate  is  recognized  as  honorable,  so  that  a  host,  when 
he  asks  his  guest  what  is  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  enumerates 
enrichment  by  indiscriminate  maritime  plunder  as  among  those  proj- 
ects which  may  naturally  enter  into  his  contemplation.  Abduction 
of  cattle,  and  expeditions  for  unprovoked  ravage  as  well  as  for  retali- 
ation, between  neighboring  tribes,  appear  ordinary  phenomena:  and 
the  established  inviolabijity  of  heralds  seems  the  only  evidence  of  any 
settled  feeling  of  obligation  between  one  community  and  another. 
While  the  house  and  property  of  Odysseus,  during  his  long  absence, 
enjoys  no  public  protection,  those  unprincipled  chiefs,  who  consume 
his  substance,  find  sympathy  rather  than  disapprobation  among  the 
people  of  Ithaka.  As  a  general  rule,  he  who  cannot  protect  himself 
finds  no  protection  from  society:  his  own  kinsmen  and  immediate 
companions  are  the  only  parties  to  whom  he  can  look  with  confidence 
for  support.  And,  in  this  respect,  the  representation  given  by  Hesiod 
makes  the  picture  even  worse.  In  his  emphatic  denunciation  of  the 
fifth  age,  that  poet  deplores  not  only  the  absence  of  all  social  justice 
and  sense  of  obligation  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  the  relax- 
ation of  the  ties  of  family  and  hospitality.  There  are  marks  of 
querulous  exaggeration  in  the  poem  of  the  Works  and  Days;  yet  the 
author  professes  to  describe  the  real  state  of  things  around  him,  and 
the  features  of  his  picture,  soften  them  as  we  may,  will  still  appear 
dark  and  calamitous.  It  is,  however,  to  be  rem.arked  that  he  con- 
templates a  state  of  peace — thus  forming  a  contrast  with  the  Homeric 
poems.  His  copious  catalogue  of  social  evils  scarcely  mentions  lia- 
bility  to  plunder  by  a  foreign  enemy,  nor  does  he  compute  the 
chances  of  predatory  aggression  as  a  source  of  profit. 

There  are  two  special  veins  of  estimable  sentiment  on  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  contrast  heroic  and  historical  Greece,  and 
which  exhibit  the  latter  as  an  improvement  on  the  former,  not  less 
in  the  affections  than  in  the  i^iclkct. 
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The  law  of  Athens  was  peculiarly  watchful  and  provident  with 
respect  both  to  the  persons  and  the  property  of  orphan  minors;  but 
the  description  given  in  the  Iliad  of  the  utter  and  hopeless  destitu- 
tion of  the  orpluin  boy,  despoiled  of  his  paternal  inheritance  and 
abandoned  by  all  the  friends  of  his  father,  whom  he  urgently  suppli- 
cates and  who  all  harslily  cast  him  off,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
morsels  in  the  whole  poem.  In  reference,  again,  to  the  treatment  of 
the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  we  find  all  the  Greek  chiefs  who  come 
near  (not  to  mention  the  conduct  of  Achilles  himself)  piercing  with 
their  spears  the  corpse  of  the  slain  Hector,  while  some  of  them  even 
pass  disgusting  taunts  upon  it.  We  may  add,  from  the  lost  epics, 
the  mutilation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  Paris  and  Deiphobus  by  the 
hand  of  Menelaus.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  it  was 
regarded  as  unworthy  of  a  right-minded  Greek  to  maltreat,  in  any 
way,  the  dead  body  of  an  enemy,  even  where  such  a  deed  might  seem 
to  be  justified  on  the  plea  of  retaliation.  After  the  battle  of  Platsea, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias  to  retaliate 
upon  the  dead  body  of  Mardonius  the  insults  which  Xerxes  had 
heaped  upon  that  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae.  He  indignantly 
spurned  the  suggestion,  not  without  a  severe  rebuke,  or  rather  a 
half-suppressed  menace,  toward  the  proposer :  and  the  feeling  of 
Herodotus  himself  goes  heartily  along  with  him. 

The  different  manner  of  dealing  with  homicide  presents  a  third  test, 
perhaps  more  striking  yet,  of  the  change  in  Grecian  feelings  and 
manners  during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  Persian  invasion. 
That  which  the  murderer  in  the  Homeric  times  had  to  dread,  was, 
not  public  prosecution  and  punishment,  but  the  personal  vengeance 
of  the  kinsmen  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  were  stimulated 
by  the  keenest  impulses  of  honor  and  obligation  to  avenge  the  deed, 
and  were  considered  by  the  public  as  specially  privileged  to  do  so. 
To  escape  from  this  danger,  he  is  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  unless 
he  can  prevail  upon  the  incensed  kinsmen  to  accept  of  a  valuable 
payment  (we  must  not  speak  of  coined  money  in  the  days  of  Homer) 
as  satisfaction  for  their  slain  comrade.  They  may,  if  they  please, 
decline  the  offer,  and  persist  in  their  right  of  revenge;  but  if  they 
accept,  they  are  bound  to  leave  the  offender  unmolested,  and  ha 
accordingly  remains  at  home  without  further  consequences.  The 
chiefs  in  agora  do  not  seem  to  interfere,  except  to  insure  payment 
of  the  stipulated  sum. 

Here  we  recognize  once  more  the  characteristic  attribute  of  the 
Grecian  heroic  age — the  omnipotence  of  private  force  tempered  and 
guided  by  family  sympathies,  and  the  practical  nullity  of  that  col- 
lective sovereign  afterward  called  The  City  —  who,  in  historical 
Greece,  becomes  the  central  and  paramount  source  of  obligation,  but 
who  appears  yet  only  in  the  background  as  a  germ  of  promise  for 
the  future.     And  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  case  of  homicide,  that 
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germ  was  developed  into  a  powerful  reality,  presents  an  interesting 
field  of  comparison  with  other  nations. 

For  the  practice  here  designated,  of  leaving  the  party  guilty  of 
homicide  to  compromise  by  valuable  payment  with  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  and  also  of  allowing  to  the  latter  a  free  choice  whether 
they  would  accept  such  comproiiiise  or  enforce  their  right  of  per- 
sonal revenge — has  been  remarked  in  many  rude  communities,  and 
is  particularly  memorable  among  the  early  German  tribes.  Among 
the  many  separate  Teutonic  establishments  which  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  western  empire  of  Rome,  the  right  as  well  as  duty  of 
private  revenge  for  personal  injury  or  insult  offered  to  any  member 
of  a  family — and  the  endeavor  to  avert  its  effects  by  means  of  a 
pecuniary  composition  levied  upon  the  offender,  chiefly  as  satisfac- 
tion to  the  party  injured,  but  partly  also  as  perquisite  to  the  king — 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation.  This  fundamental 
idea  was  worked  out  inelaborate  detail  as  to  the  valuation  of  the 
injury  inflicted,  wherein  one  main  circumstance  was  the  rank,  con- 
dition, and  power  of  the  sufferer.  The  object  of  the  legislator  was 
to  preserve  the  society  from  standing  feuds,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
accord  such  full  satisfaction  as  would  induce  the  injured  person  to 
waive  his  acknowledged  right  of  personal  revenge — the  full  luxury 
of  which,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  Homeric  Greek, 
may  be  read  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the  Iliad.  The  German 
codes  begin  by  trying  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  a  fixed  pecuni- 
ary composition  as  a  constant  voluntary  custom,  and  proceed  ulti- 
mately to  enforce  it  as  a  peremptory  necessity:  the  idea  of  society  is 
at  first  altogether  subordinate,  and  its  influence  passes  only  by  slow 
degrees  from  amicable  arbitration  into  imperative  control. 

The  Homeric  society,  in  regard  to  this  capital  point  in  human  pro- 
gression, is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  German  tribes  as  described  by 
Tacitus.  But  the  subsequent  course  of  Grecian  legislation  takes  a 
direction  completely  different  from  that  of  the  German  codes.  The 
primitive  and  acknowledged  right  of  private  revenge  (unless  where 
bought  off  by  pecuniary  payment),  instead  of  being  developed  into 
practical  working,  is  superseded  by  more  comprehensive  views  of  a 
public  wrong  requiring  public  intervention,  or  by  religious  fears 
respecting  the  posthumous  wrath  of  the  murdered  person.  In  his- 
torical Athens,  the  right  of  private  revenge  was  discountenanced 
and  put  out  of  sight,  even  so  early  as  the  Drakouian  legislation,  and 
at  last  restricted  to  a  few  extreme  and  special  cases;  while  the  mur- 
derer came  to  be  considered,  first  as  having  sinned  against  the  gods, 
next  as  having  deeply  injured  the  society,  and  thus  at  once  ae  requir- 
ing absolution  and  deserving  punishment.  On  the  first  of  these  two 
grounds,  he  is  interdicted  from  the  agora  and  from  all  holy  places,  as 
well  as  from  public  functions,  even  while  yet  untried  and  simply  a 
suspected  person;  for  if  this  were  not  done,  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
"would  manifest  itself  in  bad  crops  and  other  national  calamities.    On 
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the  second  ground,  he  is  tried  before  the  council  of  areiopagus,  and, 
if  found  guilty,  is  condemned  to  death,  or  perhaps  to  disfranchise- 
ment and  banishment.  The  idea  of  a  propitiatory  payment  to  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  has  ceased  altogether  to  be  admitted:  it  is 
the  protection  of  society  which  dictates,  and  the  force  of  society 
which  inflicts,  a  measure  of  punishment  calculated  to  deter  for  the 
future. 

3.  The  society  of  legendary  Greece  includes,  besides  the  chiefs,  the 
general  mass  of  freemen  (Xcxoi),  among  whom  stand  out  by  special 
names  certain  professional  men,  such  as  the  carpenter,  the  smith,  tlie 
leather-dresser,  the  leech,  the  prophet,  the  bard,  and  the  fisherman. 
We  have  no  means  of  appreciating  their  condition.  Though  lots  of 
arable  land  were  assigned  in  special  property  to  individuals,  with 
boundaries  both  carefully  marked  and  jealously  watched,  yet  the 
larger  proportion  of  surface  was  devoted  to  pasture.  Cattle  formed 
both  the  chief  item  m  the  substance  of  a  wealthy  man,  the  chief 
means  of  making  payments,  and  the  common  ground  of  quarrels — 
bread  and  meat,  in  large  quantities,  being  the  constant  food  of  every 
one.  The  estates  of  the  owners  were  tilled,  and  their  cattle  tended 
mostly  by  bought  slaves,  but  to  a  certain  degree  also  by  poor  free- 
men called  thetes,  working  for  hire  and  for  stated  periods.  The 
principal  slaves,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  large  herds  of 
oxen,  swine,  or  goats,  were  of  necessity  men  worthy  of  confidence, 
their  duties  placing  them  away  from  their  master's  immediate  eye. 
They  had  other  slaves  subordinate  to  them,  and  appear  to  have  been 
well  treated:  the  deep  and  unshaken  attachment  of  Eumaeus,  the 
swineherd,  and  Philoetius,  the  neatherd,  to  the  family  and  affairs  of 
the  absent  Odysseus,  is  among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
ancient  epic.  Slavery  was  a  calamity  which,  in  that  period  of  inse- 
curity, might  befall  any  one.  The  chief  who  conducted  a  freebooting 
expedition,  if  he  succeeded,  brought  back  with  him  a  numerous 
troop  of  slaves,  as  many  as  he  could  seize — if  he  failed,  became  very 
likely  a  slave  himself:  so  that  the  slave  was  often  by  birth  of  equal 
dignity  with  his  master — Eumaeus  was  himself  the  son  of  a  chief, 
conveyed  away  when  a  child  by  his  nurse,  and  sold  by  Phoenician 
kidnappers  to  Laertes.  A  slave  of  this  character,  if  he  conducted 
himself  well,  might  often  expect  to  be  enfranchised  by  his  master, 
and  placed  in  an  independent  holding. 

On  the  whole,  the  slavery  of  legendary  Greece  does  not  present 
itself  as  existing  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider that  all  the  classes  of  society  w^ere  then  very  much  upon  a  level 
in  point  of  taste,  sentiment,  and  instruction.  In  the  absence  of  legal 
security  or  an  effective  social  sanction,  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave  under  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good  as 
that  of  the  free  thete.  The  class  of  slaves  wiiose  lot  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  pitiable  were  the  females — more  numerous  than 
the  males,  and  performing  the  principal  work  in  the  interior  <^f  tlia 
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house.  Not  only  do  they  seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  treated 
than  the  males,  but  they  were  charged  with  the  hardest  and  most 
exhausting  labor  which  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  required 
— they  brought  in  water  from  the  spring,  and  turned  by  hand  the 
house-mills,  which  ground  the  large  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in 
his  family.  This  oppressive  task  was  performed  generally  by  female 
slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in  legendary  Greece.  Spinning  and 
weaving  was  the  constant  occupation  of  women,  whether  free  or 
slave,  of  every  rank  and  station:  all  the  garments  worn  both  by  men 
and  women  were  fashioned  at  home,  and  Helen  as  well  as  Penelope 
is  expert  and  assiduous  at  the  occupation.  The  daughters  of  Keleos 
at  Eleusis  go  to  the  well  with  their  basins  for  water,  and  Nausikaa, 
daughter  of  Alkinous,  joins  her  female  slaves  in  the  business  of  wash- 
ing her  garments  in  the  river.  If  we  are  obliged  to  point  out  the 
fierceness  and  insecurity  of  an  early  society,  we  may  at  the  same 
time  note  with  pleasure  its  characteristic  simplicity  of  manners: 
Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  the  daughters  of  Jethro  in  the  early  Mosaic 
narrative,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the  native  Macedonian  chief  (with 
whom  the  Temenid  Perdiccas,  ancestor  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
first  took  service  on  retiring  from  Argos),  baking  her  own  cakes  on 
the  hearth,  exhibit  a  parallel  in  this  respect  to  the  Homeric  pictures. 
We  obtain  no  particulars  respecting  either  the  common  freemen 
generally,  or  the  particular  class  of  them  called  thetes.  These  lat- 
ter, engaged  for  special  jobs,  or  at  the  harvest  and  other  busy  seasons 
of  field  labor,  seem  to  have  given  their  labor  in  exchange  for  board 
and  clothing:  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  the  slaves, 
and  were  (as  has  been  just  observed),  probably  on  the  w^hole  little 
better  off.  The  condition  of  a  poor  freeman  in  those  days,  without 
a  lot  of  land  of  his  own,  going  about  from  one  temporary  job  to 
another,  and  having  no  powerful  family  and  no  social  authority  to 
look  up  to  for  protection,  must  have  been  sufficiently  miserable. 
When  Eumseus  indulged  his  expectation  of  being  manumitted  by 
his  masters,  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  give  him  a 
wife,  a  house,  and  a  lot  of  land  near  to  themselves;  without  which 
collateral  advantages,  simple  manumission  might  perhaps  have  been 
no  improvement  in  his  condition.  To  be  thete  in  the  service  of  a 
very  poor  farmer  is  selected  by  Achilles  as  the  maximum  of  human 
hardship:  such  a  person  could  not  give  to  his  thete  the  same  ample 
food,  and  good  shoes  and  clothing,  as  the  wealthy  chief  Eurymachus, 
while  he  would  exact  more  severe  labor.  It  was  pi-obably  among 
such  smaller  occupants,  wiio  could  not  advance  the  price  necessary 
to  purchase  slaves,  and  were  glad  to  save  the  cost  of  keep  when  they 
did  not  need  service,  that  the  thetes  found  employment:  though  we 
may  conclude  that  the  brave  and  strong  among  these  poor  freemen 
found  it  preferable  to  accompany  some  freebooting  chief,  and  to  live 
by  the  plunder  acquired.  The  exact  Hesiod  advises  his  farmer, 
whose  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  slaves,  to  employ  and  maintain 
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the  thete  during  summer-time,  but  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the 
harvest  is  completely  got  in,  and  then  to  take  into  his  house  for  the 
winter  a  woman  "without  any  child;"  who  would,  of  course,  be  more 
useful  than  the  thete  for  the  indoor  occupations  of  that  season. 

In  A  state  of  society  such  as  that  which  we  have  been  describing, 
Grecian  commerce  was  necessarily  trifling  and  restricted.  The 
Homeric  poems  mark  either  total  ignorance  or  great  vagueness  of 
apprehension  respecting  all  that  lies  beyond  the  coasts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  between  or  adjoining  them.  Libya 
and  Egypt  are  supposed  so  distant  as  to  be  known  only  by  name  and 
hearsay:  indeed,  when  the  city  of  Kyrene  was  founded,  acentury  and 
a  half  after  the  first  Olympiad,  it  was  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a 
Greek  navigator  who  had  ever  visited  the  coast  of  Libya,  or  was  fit 
to  serve  as  guide  to  the  colonists.  The  mention  of  the  Sikels  in  the 
Odyssey  leads  us  to  conclude  that  Korkyra,  Italy,  and  Sicily  were 
not  wholly  unknown  to  the  poet.  Among  seafaring  Greeks,  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  implied  the  knowledge  of  the  two  former — 
since  the  habitual  track,  even  of  a  well-equipped  Athenian  trireme 
during  the  Peloponuesian  war,  from  Peloponnesus  to  Sicily,  was  by 
Korkyra  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Phokseans,  long  after- 
ward" were  the  first  Greeks  who  explored  either  the  Adriatic  Oi 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  Of  the  Euxine  sea  no  knowledge  is  manifested  in 
Homer,  who,  as  a  general  rule,  presents  to  us  the  names  of  distant 
regions  only  in  connection  with  romantic  or  monstrous  accompani- 
ments. The  Kretans,  and  still  more  the  Taphians  (who  are  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  western  islands  off  the  coast  of  Akarnania),  are 
mentioned  as  skillful  mariners,  and  the  Taphian  Mentes  professes  to 
be  conveying  iron  to  Temesa  to  be  there  exchanged  for  copper;  but 
both  Taphians  and  Kretans  are  more  corsairs  than  traders.  The 
strong  sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  expressed  by  the  poet  Hesiod, 
and  the  imperfect  structure  of  the  early  Grecian  ship,  attested  by 
Thucydides  (who  points  out  the  more  recent  date  of  that  improved 
ship-building  which  prevailed  in  his  time),  concur  to  demonstrate  the 
then  narrow  range  of  nautical  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Greeks  as  traders,  at  a  time  when  Baby- 
lon combined  a  crowded  and  industrious  population  with  extensive 
commerce,  and  when  the  Phcenician  merchant-ships  visited  in  one 
direction  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  perhaps  even  the  island  of 
Ceylon — in  another  direction,  the  British  islands. 

The  Phoenician,  the  kinsman  of  the  ancient  Jew,  exhibits  the 
type  of  character  belonging  to  the  latter — with  greater  enterprise  and 
ingenuity,  and  less  of  religious  exclusiveness,  yet  still  different  from, 
and  even  antipathetic  to,  the  character  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  Homeric 
poems,  he  appears  somewhat  like  the  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  crafty 
trader  turning  to  profit  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  othere — bringing 
them  ornaments,  decorations,  the  finest  and  brightest  products  of  the 
loom,  gold,  silver,  electrum,  ivory,  tin,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  which 
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he  received  landed  produce,  skins,  wool,  and  slaves,  the  onlj  i^rtn- 
modities  which  even  a  wealthy  Greek  chief  of  those  early  times  tad 
to  offer — prepared  at  the  same  time  for  dishonest  gain,  m  any  man- 
ner which  chance  might  throw  in  his  way.  He  is,  however,  really  a 
trader,  not  undertaking  expeditions  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
surprise  and  plunder,  and  tstanding  distinguished  in  this  respect  from 
the  Tyrrhenian,  Kretan,  of  Taphian  pirate.  Tin.  ivory,  and  electrum, 
all  of  which  are  acknowledged  in  the  Homeric  poems,  were  the  fruit 
of  Phcenician  trade  with  the  West  as  well  as  with  the  East. 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Karians,  in  very  early 
periods,  occupied  many  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  we  know, 
from  the  striking  remnant  of  their  mining  works  which  Herodotus 
himself  saw  in  Thasus,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  that  they  had  once 
extracted  gold  from  the  mountains  of  that  island — at  a  period  indeed 
very  far  back,  since  their  occupation  must  have  been  abandoned  prior 
to  the  settlement  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  Yet  few  of  the  islands  in 
the  ^gean  were  rich  in  such  valuable  products,  nor  was  it  in  the 
usual  course  of  Phoenician  proceeding  to  occupy  islands,  except 
where  there  was  an  adjoining  mainland  with  which  trade  could  be 
carried  on.  The  traffic  of  these  active  mariners  required  no  perma- 
nent settlement.  But  as  occasional  visitors  they  were  convenient,  in 
enabling  a  Greek  chief  to  turn  his  captives  to  account, — to  get  rid  of 
slaves,  or  friendless  -  thetes  who  were  troublesome — and  to  supply 
himself  with  the  metals,  precious  as  well  as  useful.  The  halls  of 
Alkinous  and  Menelaus  glitter  with  gold,  copper,  and  electrum. 
Large  stocks  of  yet  unemployed  metal — gold,  copper,  and  iron — are 
stored  up  in  the  treasure-chamber  of  Odysseus  and  other  chiefs. 
Coined  money  is  unknown  to  the  Homeric  age — the  trade  carried  on 
being  one  of  barter.  In  reference  also  to  the  metals,  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Homeric  descriptions  universally  suppose  cop- 
per, and  not  iron,  to  be  employed  for  arms,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive. By  what  process  the  copper  was  tempered  and  hardened,  so 
as  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  warrior,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  use 
of  iron  for  these  objects  belongs  to  a  later  age,  though  the  works  and 
days  of  Hesiod  suppose  this  change  to  have  been  already  introduced. 

The  mode  of  lighting  among  the  Homeric  heroes  is  not  less  differ- 
ent from  the  historical  times  than  the  material  of  which  their  arms 
were  composed.  In  historical  Greece,  the  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed 
infantry,  maintained  a  close  order  and  well-dressed  line,  charging 
the  enemy  with  their  spears  protended  at  even  distance,  and  coming 
thus  to  close  conflict  without  breaking  their  rank:  there  were  special 
troops,  bowmen,  slingers,  etc.,  armed  with  missiles,  but  the  hoplite 
had  no  weapon  to  employ  in  this  manner.  The  heroes  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  on  the  contrary,  habitually  employ  the  spear  as  a  mis- 
sile, which  they  lanch  with  tremendous  force:  each  of  them  is 
mounted  in  his  war-chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  and  calculated  to 
contain  the  warrior  and  his  charioteer;  ia  which  latter  capacity  a 
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friend  or  comrade  will  sometimes  consent  to  serve.  Advancing  in 
Iiis  chariot  at  full  speed,  in  front  of  his  own  soldiers,  he  hurls  his 
spear  against  the  enemy:  sometimes,  indeed,  he  will  fight  on  foot  and 
liand  to  hand,  but  the  chariot  is  usually  near  to  receive  him  if  he 
choses,  or  to  insure  his  retreat.  The  mass  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans coming  foi-ward  to  the  charge,  without  any  regular  step  or 
evenly  maintained  line,  make  their  attack  in  the  same  way  by  hurl- 
ing their  spears.  Each  chief  wears  habitually  a  long  sword  and  a 
short  dagger,  besides  his  two  spears  to  be  lanched  forward — tho 
spear  being  also  used,  if  occasion  serves,  as  a  weapon  for  thrust. 
Every  man  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breastplate,  and  greaves: 
but  the  armor  of  the  chiefs  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  common 
men,  while  they  themselves  are  both  stronger  and  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  their  weapons.  There  are  a  few  bowmen,  as  rare  exceptions, 
but  the  general  equipment  and  proceeding  is  as  here  described. 

Such  loose  array,  immortalized  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  is  familiar  to 
everyone;  and  the  contrast  which  it  presents,  with  those  inflexible 
ranks  and  that  irresistible  simultaneous  charge  which  bore  down  the 
Persian  throng  at  Plalsea  and  Kuuaxa,  is  such  as  to  illustrate  forcibly 
the  general  difference  between  heroic  and  historical  Greece.  "While 
in  the  former,  a  few  splendid  figures  stand  forward  in  prominent 
relief,  the  remainder  being  a  mere  unorganized  and  ineffective  mass 
— in  the  latter,  these  units  have  been  combined  into  a  system,  in 
which  every  man,  officer,  and  soldier  has  his  assigned  place  and 
duty,  and  the  victory,  when  gained,  is  the  joint  work  of  all.  Pre- 
eminent individual  prowess  is,  indeed,  materially  abridged,  if  not 
wholly  excluded — no  man  can  do  more  than  maintain  his  station  in 
the  line.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grand  purposes,  aggressive  or 
defensive,  for  which  alone  arms  are  taken  up,  become  more  assured 
and  easy ;  while  long-sighted  combinations  of  the  general  are  rendered 
for  the  first  time  practicable,  when  he  has  a  disciplined  body  of  men 
to  obey  him.  In  tracing  the  picture  of  civil  society,  we  have  to 
remark  a  similar  transition — we  pass  from  Herakles,  Theseus, 
Jason,  Achilles,  to  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Perikles — from  "the 
shepherd  of  his  people"  (to  use  the  phrase  in  which  Homer  depicts 
the  good  side  of  the  heroic  king),  to  the  legislator  who  introduces, 
and  the  statesman  who  maintains,  a  preconcerted  system  by  which 
willing  citizens  consent  to  bind  themselves.  If  commanding  indi- 
vidual talent  is  not  always  to  be  found,  the  whole  community  is  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  its  course  under  inferior  leaders; 
the  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of  each  citizen  being  predetermined 
in  the  social  order,  according  to  principles  more  or  less  wisely  laid 
down.  The  contrast  is  similar,  and  the  transition  equally  remark- 
able, in  the  civil  as  in  the  military  picture.  In  fact,  the  military 
organization  of  the  Grecian  republics  is  an  element  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  respect  to  the  conspicuous  part  which  they  have 
played  in  human  affairs — their  superiority  over  other  contemporary 
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nations  in  this  rc^^pect  being  hardly  less  striking  than  it  is  in  many 
others,  as  "we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  this 
history. 

Even  at  the  most  advanced  point  of  their  tactics,  the  Greeks  could 
effect  little  against  a  walled  city.  Still  less  effective  were  the  heroic 
weapons  and  array  for  such  an  undertaking  as  a  siege.  Fortifica- 
tions are  a  feature  of  the  age  deserving  considerable  notice.  There 
was  a  time,  we  are  told,  in  which  the  primitive  Greek  towns  or  vil- 
lage«  derived  a  precarious  security,  not  from  their  walls,  but  merely 
f  ron.  sites  lofty  and  difficult  of  access.  They  were  not  built  immedi- 
ately upon  the  shore,  or  close  upon  any  convenient  landing-place, 
but  at  some  distance  inland,  on  a  rock  or  elevation  which  could  not 
be  approached  without  notice  or  scaled  without  difficulty.  It  was 
thought  sufficient  at  that  time  to  guard  against  piratical  or  maraud- 
ing surprise:  but  as  the  state  of  society  became  assured — as  the^ 
chance  of  sudden  assault  comparatively  diminished  and  industry 
increased — these  uninviting  abodes  were  exchanged  for  more  con- 
venient sites  on  the  plain  or  declivity  beneath ;  or  a  portion  of  the 
latter  was  inclosed  within  larger  boundaries  and  joined  on  to  the  ori- 
ginal foundation,  which  thus  became  the  acropolis  of  the  new  town. 
Thebes,  Athens,  Argos,  etc.,  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  cities; 
but  there  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  deserted  sites  on  hill -tops, 
still  retaining  even  in  historical  times  the  traces  of  former  habita- 
tion, and  ?ome  of  thenl  still  bearing  the  name  of  the  old  towns. 
Among  the  mountainous  parts  of  Krete,  in  ^gina  and  Rhodes,  in 
portions  of  Mount  Ida  and  Parnassus,  similar  remnants  might  be 
perceived. 

Probably  in  such  primitive  hill  villages,  a  continuous  circle  of  wall 
would  hardly  be  required  as  an  additional  means  of  defense,  and 
would  often  be  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground.  But  Thucydides  represents  the  earliest  Greeks — those  whom 
he  conceives  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war — as  living  thus  universally  in 
unfortified  villages  chiefly  on  account  of  their  poverty,  rudeness,  and 
thorough  carelessness  for  the  morrow.  Oppressed  and  held  apart 
from  each  other  by  perpetual  fear,  they  had  not  yet  contracted  th© 
sentiment  of  fixed  abodes — they  were  unwilling  even  to  plant  fruit- 
trees  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  gathering  the  produce — and  wer« 
always  ready  to  dislodge,  because  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  stay- 
ing, and  a  bare  subsistence  might  be  had  anywhare.  He  compare* 
them  to  the  mountaineers  of  ^tolia  and  of  the  Ozolian  Lokris  in  his 
own  time,  who  dwelt  in  their  unfortified  hill  villages  with  little  or 
no  intercommunication,  always  armed  and  fighting,  and  subsisting 
on  the  produce  of  their  cattle  and  their  woods — clothed  in  undressed 
hides,  and  eating  raw  meat. 

The  picture  given  by  Thucydides  of  these  very  early  and  unre- 
corded times  can  only  be  taken  as  conjectural — the  conjecturts, 
indeed,  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher, — ^generalized  too.  in  part 
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from  the  many  particular  instances  of  contention  and  expulsion  of 
chiefs  which  he  found  in  the  old  legendary  poems.  The  Homeric 
poems,  however,  present  to  us  a  different  picture.  They  recognize 
walled  towns;  fixed  abodes,  strong  local  attachments,  hereditary 
individual  property  in  land,  vineyards  planted  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, established  temples  of  the  gods,  and  splendid  palaces  of  the 
chiefs.  The  description  of  Thucydides  belongs  to  a  lower  form  of 
society,  and  bears  more  analogy  to  that  which  the  poet  himself  con- 
ceives as  antiquated  and  barbarous — to  the  savages,  Cyclopes,  who 
dwell  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in  hollow  caves,  without  the  plow, 
without  vine  or  fruit  culture,  without  -arts  or  instruments — or  to  the 
primitive  settlement  of  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  on  the  higher  ground 
of  Ida,  while  it  was  reserved  for  his  descendants  and  successors  to 
found  the  holy  Ilium  on  the  plain.  Ilium,  or  Troy,  represents  the 
perfection  of  Homeric  society.  It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  containing 
temples  of  the  gods  as  well  as  the  paUice  of  Priam,  and  surrounded 
by  walls  which  are  the  fabric  of  the  gods;  while  the  antecedent  form 
of  ruder  society,  which  the  poet  briefly  glances  at,  is  the  parallel  of 
that  which  the  theory  of  Thucydides  ascribes  to  his  own  early  semi- 
barbarous  ancestors. 

Walled  towns  serve  thus  as  one  of  the  evidences  that  a  large  part 
of  the  population  of  Greece  had,  even  in  the  Homeric  times,  reached 
a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  ^tolians  and  Lokrians  of  the  days  of 
Thucydides.  The  remains  of  Mykenae  and  Tiryns  demonstrate  the 
massy  and  Cyclopian  style  of  architecture  employed  in  those  early 
days;  but  we  may  remark  that,  while  modern  observers  seem 
inclined  to  treat  the  remains  of  the  former  as  very  imposing  and 
Bignificant  of  a  great  princely  family,  Thucydides,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place,  and  labors  to  elude  the  inference, 
which  might  be  deduced  from  its  insignificant  size,  in  disproof  of 
the  grandeur  of  Agamemnon.  Such  fortifications  supplied  a  means 
of  defense  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  attack.  Indeed,  even 
in  historical  Greece,  and  after  the  invention  of  battering  engines,  no 
city  could  be  taken  except  by  surprise  or  blockade,  or  by  ruining  the 
country  sround,  and  thus  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  their  means 
of  subsistence.  And  in  the  two  great  sieges  of  the  legendary  time, 
Troy  and  Thebes,  the  former  is  captured  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  while  the  latter  is  evacuated  by  its  citizens  under 
the  warning  of  the  gods  after  their  defeat  in  the  field. 

This  decided  superiority  of  the  means  of  defense  over  those  of 
attack,  in  rude  ages,  has  been  one  of  the  grand  promotive  causes 
both  of  the  growth  of  civic  life  and  of  the  general  march  of  human 
improvement.  It  has  enabled  the  progressive  portions  of  mankind 
not  only  to  maintain  their  acquisitions  against  the  predatory  instincts 
of  the  ruder  and  poorer,  and  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  incipient 
organization, — but  ultimately,  when  their  organization  has  been 
matured,  both  to  acquire  predominance  and  to  uphold  it  until  their 
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own  disciplined  habits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  enemies.  The 
important  truth  here  stated  is  ilhistrated  not  less  by  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece  than  by  that  of  modern  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  The  Homeric  chief,  combining  superior  rank  with  superior 
force,  and  ready  to  rob  at  every  convenient  opportunity,  greatly 
resembles  the  feudal  baron  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  circumstances 
absorb  him  more  easily  into  a  city  life,  and  convert  the  independent 
potentate  into  the  member  of  a  governing  aristocracy.  TraflBc  by  sea 
continued  to  be  beset  with  danger  from  pirates  long  after  it  had  be- 
come tolerably  assured  by  land :  the  "  wet  ways"  have  always  been  the 
last  resort  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  and  the  ^gean  in  particular 
has  in  all  times  suffered  more  than  other  waters  under  this  calamity. 

Aggressions  of  the  sort  here  described  were,  of  course,  most  numer- 
ous in  those  earliest  times  when  the  iEgean  was  not  yet  an  Hellenic 
sea,  and  when  many  of  the  Cyclades  were  occupied,  not  by  Greeks, 
but  by  Karians — perhaps  by  Phoenicians:  the  number  of  Karian 
sepulchers  discovered  in  the  sacred  island  of  Delus  seems  to 
attest  such  occupation  as  an  historical  fact.  According  to  the 
legendary  account,  espoused  both  by  Herodotus  and  by  Thucyd-r 
ides,  it  was  the  Kretan  Minos  who  subdued  these  islands  and  estab- 
lished his  sons  as  rulers  in  them ;  either  expelling  the  Karians  or 
reducing  them  to  servitude  and  tribute.  Thucydides  presumes  that 
he  must,  of  course,  have  put  down  piracy,  in  order  to  enable  his  trib- 
ute to  be  remitted  in  safety,  like  the  Athenians  during  the  time  of 
their  hegemony.  Upon  the  legendary  thalassocraty  of  Minos  I  have 
already  remarked  in  another  place:  it  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat 
that,  in  the  Homeric  poems  (long  subsequent  to  Minos  in  the  current 
chronology),  we  find  piracy  both  frequent  and  held  in  honorable  esti- 
mation, as  Thucydides  himself  emphatically  tells  us— remarking, 
moreover,  that  the  vessels  of  those  early  days  were  only  half-decked, 
built  and  equipped  after  the  piratical  fashion,  in  a  manner  upon 
which  the  nautical  men  of  his  time  looked  back  wuth  disdain. 
Improved  and  enlarged  ship-building,  and  the  trireme,  or  ship  with 
three  banks  of  oars,  common  for  warlike  purposes  during  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  began  only  with  the  growing  skill,  activity,  and  impor- 
tance of  the  Corinthians,  three-quarters  of  a  centurj^  after  the  first 
Olympiad.  Corinth,  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  is  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  wealthy,  which  it  acquired  principally  from  its 
remarkable  situation  on  the  isthmus,  and  from  its  two  harbors  of 
Lechaeum  and  Kenchrese,  the  one  on  the  Corinthian,  the  other  on 
the  Saronic  gulf.  It  thus  supplied  a  convenient  connection  between 
Epirus  and  Italy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^gean  sea  on  the  other, 
without  imposing  upon  the  unskillful  and  timid  navigator  of  those 
days  the  necessity  of  circumnavigating  Peloponnesus. 

The  extension  of  Grecian  traffic  and  shipping  is  manifested  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Homeric  with  the  Hesiodic  poems;  in  respect  to 
knowledge  of  places  and  countries — the  latter  being  probably  refer 
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able  to  dates  between  740  B.C.  and  640  b.c.  In  Homer,  acquaintance 
is  shown  (the  accuracy  of  such  acquaintance,  however,  being  exag- 
gerated by  Strabo  and  other  friendly  critics)  with  continental  Greece 
and  its  neighboring  islands,  with  Krete  and  the  principal  islands  of 
the  jEgean,  and  with  Thrace,  the  Troad,  the  Hellespont,  and  Asia 
Minor  between  Paphlagonia  northward  and  Lykia  southward.  The 
Sikels  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  Sikania  in  the  last  book  of 
that  poem,  but  nothing  is  said  to  evince  a  knowledge  of  Italy  or  the 
realities  of  the  western  world.  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Phoenike  are 
known  by  name  and  by  vague  hearsay,  but  the  Nile  is  only  men- 
tioned as  "the  river  Eg3'^pt;"  while  the  Euxine sea  is  not  mentioned 
at  all.  In  the  Hesiodic  poems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nile,  the  Ister, 
the  Phasis,  and  the  Eridanus  are  all  specified  byname;  Mount  ^tna, 
and  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  to  Syracuse,  the  Tyrrhenians  and 
Ligurians  in  the  west,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  were  also 
noticed.  Indeed,  within  forty  years  after  the  first  Olympiad,  the 
cities  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse  were  founded  from  Corinth— the  first 
of  a  numerous  and  powerful  series  of  colonies,  destined  to  impart  a 
new  character  both  to  the  south  of  Italy  and  to  Sicily. 

In  reference  to  the  astronomy  and  physics  of  the  Homeric  Greek, 
it  has  already  been  remarked  that  he  connected  together  the  sensible 
phenomena  which  form  the  subject-matter  of  these  sciences  by 
threads  of  religious  and  personifying  fancy,  to  which  the  real  analo- 
gies among  them  were  made  subordinate;  and  that  these  analogies 
did  not  begin  to  be  studied  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  religious 
element  by  which  they  had  been  at  first  overlaid,  until  the  age  of 
Thales,  coinciding  as  that  period  did  with  the  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  visiting  Egypt  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Greeks  obtained 
access  in  both  of  these  countries  to  an  enlarged  stock  of  astronomical 
observations,  to  the  use  of  the  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  and  to  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year  than  that  which 
served  as  the  basis  of  their  various  lunar  periods.  It  is  pretended 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  predicted  an  eclipse  of  the  sun — not 
indeed  accurately,  but  with  large  limits  of  error  as  to  the  time  of  its 
occurrence — and  that  he  also  possessed  so  profound  an  acquaintance 
with  meteorological  phenomena  and  probabilities  as  to  be  able  to 
foretell  an  abundant  crop  of  olives  for  the  coming  year  and  to  realize 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  an  olive  speculation.  From  Thales  down- 
ward we  trace  a  succession  of  astronomical  and  physical  theories, 
more  or  less  successful,  into  which  I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter.  It 
is  suflflcient  at  present  to  contrast  the  father  of  the  Ionic  philosophy 
with  the  limes  preceding  him,  and  to  mark  the  first  commencement 
of  scientifie  prediction  among  the  Greeks,  however  imperfect  at  the 
outset,  as  distinguished  from  the  inspired  dicta  of  prophets,  or 
oracles,  and  from  those  special  signs  of  the  purposes  of  the  gods 
which  formed  the  habitual  reliance  of  the  Homeric  man.  We  shall 
see  these  two  modes  of  anticipating  the  future — one  based  upon  th« 
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philosophical,  the  other  upon  the  religious  appreciation  of  nature — 
running  simultaneously  on  throughout  Grecian  history,  and  sharing 
between  them  in  unequal  portions  the  empire  of  the  Greek  mind; 
the  former  acquiring  both  greater  predominance  and  wider  applica- 
tion among  the  intellectual  men,  and  partially  restricting,  but  never 
abolishing,  the  spontaneous  employment  of  the  latter  among  the 
vulgar. 

Neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of  writing,  nor  painting,  nor 
sculpture,  nor  imaginative  architecture,  belong  to  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  times.  Such  rudiments  of  arts,  destined  ultimately  to 
acquire  great  development  in  Greece,  as  may  have  existed  in  these 
early  days,  served  only  as  a  sort  of  nucleus  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet, 
to  shape  out  for  himself  the  fabulous  creations  ascribed  to  Hephffistua 
or  Daedalus.  No  statues  of  the  gods,  not  even  of  wood,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems.  All  the  many  varieties,  in  Grecian 
music,  poetry,  and  dancing — the  former  chiefly  borrowed  from  Lydia 
and  Phr^gia — date  from  a  period  considerably  later  than  the  first 
Olympaid.  Terpander,  the  earliest  musician  whose  date  is  assigned — 
and  the  inventor  of  the  harp  with  seven  strings  instead  of  that  with 
four  "trings — does  not  come  until  the  26th  Olympiad,  or  676  B.C. ; 
the  poet  Archilochus  is  nearly  of  the  same  dale.  The  iambic  and 
elegiac  meters — the  first  deviations  from  the  primitive  epic  strain  and 
subject — do  not  reach  up  to  the  year  700  B.C. 

It  is  this  epic  poetry  "w  hich  forms  at  once  both  the  undoubted  pre- 
rogative and  the  solitary  jewel  of  the  earliest  era  of  Greece.  Of  the 
many  epic  poems  which  existed  in  Greece  during  the  eighth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  none  have  been  preserved  except  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey:  the  ^thiopis  of  Arktinus,  the  Ilias  Minor  of  Lesches, 
the  Cyprian  verses,  the  Capture  of  CEchalia,  the  Returns  of  the  Heroes 
from  Troy,  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni — several  of  them  passing  in 
antiquity  under  the  name  of  Homer — have  all  been  lost.  But  the 
two  which  remain  are  quite  suflBcient  to  demonstrate  in  the  primitive 
Greeks,  a  mental  organization  unparalleled  in  any  other  people,  and 
powers  of  invention  and  expression  which  prepared,  as  well  as  fore- 
boded, the  future  eminence  of  the  nation  in  all  the  various  depart- 
ments to  which  thought  and  language  can  be  applied.  Great  as  the 
power  of  thought  afterward  became  among  the  Greeks,  their  power 
of  expression  was  still  greater;  in  the  former,  other  nations  have 
built  upon  their  foundations  and  surpassed  them — in  the  latter  they 
still  remain  unrivaled.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  flexible, 
emphatic,  and  transparent  character  of  the  language  as  an  instrument 
of  communication — its  perfect  aptitude  for  narrative  and  discussion, 
as  well  as  for  stirring  all  the  veins  of  human  emotion  without  ever 
forfeiting  that  character  of  simplicity  which  adapts  it  to  all  men  and 
all  times — may  be  traced  mainly  to  the  existence  and  the  wide-spread 
influence  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  To  us  these  compositions  are 
interesting,  as  beautiful  poems,  depicting  life  and  maimers,  and 
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unfolding  certain  types  of  character,  with  the  utmost  vivacity  and 
artlessness;  to  their  original  hearer,  they  possessed  all  these  sourceg 
of  attraction,  together  with  others  more  powerf  j1  still,  to  which  we 
are  now  strangers.  Upon  him  they  bore  with  the  full  weight  and 
solemnity  of  history  and  religion  combined,  while  the  charm  of  the 
poetry  was  only  secondary  and  instrumental.  The  poet  was  then  the 
teacher  and  preacher  of  the  community,  not  simply  the  amuser  of 
their  leisure  hours;  they  looked  to  him  for  revelations  of  the  unknown 
past  and  for  expositions  of  the  attributes  and  dispensations  of  the 
gods,  just  as  they  consulted  the  prophet  for  his  privileged  insight 
into  the  future.  The  ancient  epic  comprised  many  different  poeta 
and  poetical  compositions,  which  fulfilled  this  purpose  with  more  or 
less  completeness.  But  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  that,  after  the  minds  of  men  had  ceased  to  be  in  full 
harmony  with  their  original  design,  they  yet  retained  their  empire  by 
the  mere  force  of  secondary  excellences;  while  the  remaining  epics — 
though  serving  as  food  for  the  curious,  and  as  storehouses  for  logog- 
raphers,  tragedians,  and  artists — never  seem  to  have  acquired  very 
wide  popularity  even  among  intellectual  Greeks. 

I  shall,  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  give  some  account  of  the  epic 
cycle,  of  its  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  general  evi- 
dences respecting  the  latter,  both  as  to  antiquity  and  authorship. 


CHAPTER  XXI, 

GRECIAN  EPIC. — HOMERIC   POEMS. 

At  the  head  of  the  once  abundant  epical  compositions  of  Greece, 
most  of  them  unfortunately  lost,  stand  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with 
the  immortal  name  of  Homer  attached  to  each  of  them,  embracing 
separate  portions  of  the  comprehensive  legend  of  Troy.  They  form 
the  type  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  epic  of  the  Greeks,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  genealogical,  in  which  latter  species  some  of  the 
Hesiodic  poems — the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  the  Nau- 
paktia — stood  conspicuous.  Poems  of  the  Homeric  character  (if  so 
it  may  be  called,  though  the  expression  is  very  indefinite) — being  con- 
fined to  one  of  the  great  events  or  great  personages  of  Grecian  legend- 
ary antiquity,  and  comprising  a  limited  number  of  characters  all 
contemporaneous — made  some  approach,  more  or  less  successful,  to 
a  certain  poetical  unity;  while  the  Hesiodic  poems,  tamer  in  their 
spirit  and  unconfined  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  persons,  strung  to- 
gether distinct  events  without  any  obvious  view  to  concentration  of 
interest — without  legitimate  beginning  or  end.     Between  these  two 
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extremes  there  were  many  gradations.  Biographical  poems,  such  ai 
the  Herakleia  or  Theseis,  recounting  all  the  principal  exploits  per- 
formed by  one  single  hero,  present  a  character  intennediate  between 
the  two,  but  bordering  more  closely  on  the  Hesiodic.  Even  the 
hymns  to  the  gods,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Homer,  are  epical 
fragments,  narrating  particular  exploits  or  adventures  of  the  god 
•ommemorated. 

Both  the  didactic  and  the  mystico-religious  poetry  of  Greece  began 
in  hexameter  verse — the  characteristic  and  consecrated  measure  of 
the  epic:  but  they  belong  to  a  different  species,  and  burst  out  from  a 
different  vein  in  the  Grecian  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
common  belief  among  the  historical  Greeks  that  such  mystic  effusions 
were  more  ancient  than  their  narrative  poems;  and  that  Orpheus, 
Musseus,  Linus,  Olen,  Pamphus,  and  even  Hesiod,  etc.,  etc.,  the  repu- 
ted composers  of  the  former,  were  of  earlier  date  than  Homer.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  sustain  this  opinion,  and  the  presumptions  are 
all  against  it.  Those  compositions,  which  in  the. sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  passed  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  and  Musseufi, 
seem  to  have  been  unquestionably  post-Homeric.  We  cannot  even 
admit  ihe  modified  conclusion  of  Hermann,  Ulrici,  and  others,  that 
the  mystic  poetry  as  a  genus  (putting  aside  the  particular  composi- 
tions falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  others)  preceded  in  order  of 
time  the  narrative. 

Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  make  out  the  titles  of  about 
thirty  lost  epic  poems,  sometimes  with  a  brief  hint  of  their  contents. 

Concerning  the  legend  of  Troy  there  were  five — the  Cyprian 
verses,  the  ^thiopis  and  the  Capture  of  Troy,  both  ascribed  to 
Arktinus;  the  Lesser  Iliad,  ascribed  to  Lesches;  the  Returns  (of  the 
heroes  from  Troy),  to  which  the  name  of  Hagias  of  Troezen  is 
attached;  and  the  Telegonia,  by  Eugammon,  a  continuation  of  the 
Odyssey.  Two  poems — the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  (perhaps  two 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  poem)  were  devoted  to  the  legend  of 
Thebes — the  two  sieges  of  that  city  by  the  Argeians.  Another 
poem,  called  (Edipodia,  had  for  its  subject  the  tragical  destiny  of 
(Edipus  and  his  family;  and  perhaps  that  which  is  cited  as  Europia, 
or  verses  on  Europa,  may  have  comprehended  the  tale  of  her  brother 
Kadmus,  the  mythical  founder  of  Thebes. 

The  exploits  of  Herakles  were  celebrated  in  two  compositions,  each 
called  Herakleia,  by  Kinaethon  and  Pisander — probably  also  in  many 
others  of  which  the  memory  has  not  been  preserved.  The  capture 
of  (Echalia  by  Herakles  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate  epic.  Two 
other  poems,' the  ^gimius  and  the  Minyas,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  on  other  achievements  of  this  hero — the  effective  aid 
which  he  lent  to  the  Dorian  king  ^gimius  against  the  Lapithae,  his 
descent  to  the  under-world  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  impris- 
oned Theseus,  and  his  conquest  of  the  city  of  the  Minya,  the  power- 
ful Orchomeniis. 
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Other  epic  poems — the  Phoronis,  the  Danais,  the  AlkmgeOnis,  the 
Atthis,  the  Amazonia — we  only  know  by  name.  We  can  just  guess 
obscurely  at  their  contents  so  far  as  the  name  indicates.  The  Titan- 
omachia,  the  Gigantomachia,  and  the  Coriuthiaca,  three  composi- 
tions all  ascribed  to  Eumelus,  afford  by  means  of  their  titles  an  idea 
somewhat  clearer  of  the  matter  which  they  comprised.  The  The- 
ogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  still  exists,  though  partially  corrupt  and 
mutilated:  but  there  seem  to  have  been  other  poems,  now  lost,  of 
the  like  import  and  title. 

Of  the  poems  composed  in  the  Hesiodic  style,  diffusive  and  full  of 
genealogical  detail,  the  principal  were,  the  Catalogue  of  Women  and 
the  Great  Eoiai;  the  latter  of  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  former.  A  large  number  of  the  celebrated 
women  of  heroic  Greece  were  commemorated  in  these  poems,  one 
after  the  other,  without  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  bond  of  con- 
nection. The  Marriage  of  Keyx — the  Melampodia — and  a  string  of 
fables  called  Astronomia,  are  further  ascribed  to  Hesiod:  and  the 
poem  above  mentioned,  called  ^gimius,  is  also  sometimes  connected 
with  his  name,  sometimes  with  that  of  Kerkops.  The  Naupaktian 
verses  (so  called  probably  from  the  birthplace  of  their  author),  and 
the  genealogies  of  Kinaethon  and  Asius,  were  compositions  of  the 
same  rambling  character,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty 
fragments  remaining.  The  Orchomenian  epic  poet  Chersias,  of 
whom  two  lines  only  are  preserved  to  us  by  Pausauias,  may  reason- 
ably be  referred  to  me  same  category. 

The  oldest  of  the  epic  poets,  to  whom  any  date,  carrying  with  it 
the  semblance  of  authority,  is  assigned,  is  Arktinus  of  Miletus,  who 
is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  first  Olympiad,  and  by  Suidas  in  the 
ninth.  Eugammon,  the  author  of  the  Telegonia,  and  the  latest 
of  the  catalogue,  is  placed  in  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  B.C.  566. 
Between  these  two  we  find  Asius  and  Lesches,  about  the  thirtieth 
Olympiad, — a  time  when  the  vein  of  the  ancient  epic  was  drying  up, 
and  when  other  forms  of  poetry — elegiac,  iambic,  lyric,  and  choric 
— had  either  already  arisen,  or  were  on  the  point  of  arising,  to  com- 
pete with  it. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that,  in  the  early 
commencements  of  prose-writing,  Hekataeus,  Pherekydes,  and  other 
logographers,  made  it  their  business  to  extract  from  the  ancient 
fables  something  like  a  continuous  narrative  chronologically  ar- 
ranged. It  was  upon  a  principal  somewhat  analogous  that  the 
Alexandrine  literati,  about  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  arranged  the  multitude  of  old  epic  poets  into  a  series  founded 
on  the  supposed  order  of  time  in  the  events  narrated — beginning 
with  the  intermarriage  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and  the  theogony — and 
concluding  with  the  death  of  Odysseus  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Teleg- 
onus.  This  collection  passed  by  the  name  of  the  epic  cycle,  and 
the  poets,  whose  compositions  were  embodied  in  it,  were  termed 
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cyclic  poets.  Doubtless,  the  epical  treasures  of  tlie  Alexandrine  library 
were  larger  than  hud  ever  before  been  brought  together  and  submit- 
ted to  men  both  of  learning  and  leisure;  so  that  multiplication  of  such 
compositions  in  the  same  museum  rendered  it  advisable  to  establish 
some  fixed  order  of  perusal,  and  to  copy  them  in  one  corrected  and 
uniform  edition.  It  pleased  the  critics  to  determine  precedence 
neither  by  antiquity  nor  by  excellence  of  the  compositions  them- 
selves, but  by  the  supposed  sequence  of  narrative,  so  that  the  whole 
taken  together  constituted  a  readable  aggregate  of  epical  antiquity. 

Much  obscurity  exists,  and  many  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed,  respecting  this  epic  cycle:  I  view  it,  not  as  an  exclusive 
canon,  but  simply  as  an  all-comprehensive  classification,  with  a  new 
edition  founded  thereupon.  It  would  include  all  the  epic  poems  ijQ 
the  library  older  than  the  Telegonia,  and  apt  for  continuous  narrative : 
it  would  exclude  only  two  classes — first,  the  recent  epic  poets,  such 
as  Panyasis  and  Antimachus;  next,  the  genealogical  and  desultory 
poems,  such  as  the  Catalogue  of  Women,  the  Eoiai,  and  others, 
which  could  not  be  made  to  fit  into  any  chronological  sequence  of 
events.  Both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the 
cycle,  so  that  the  denomination  of  cyclic  poet  did  not  originally  or 
designedly  carry  with  it  any  association  of  contempt.  But  as  the 
great  and  capital  poems  were  chiefly  spoken  of  by  themselves,  or  by 
the  title  of  their  own  separate  authors,  so  the  general  name  of  poets 
of  the  cycle  came  gradually  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  and  thus 
to  imply  vulgarity  or  commonplace;  the  more  so  as  many  of  the 
inferior  compositions  included  in  the  collection  seem  to  have  been 
anonymous,  and  their  authors  in  consequence  describable  only  under 
some  such  common  designation  as  that  of  the  cyclic  poets.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  we  are  to  explain  the  disparaging  sentiment  con- 
nected by  Horace  and  others  with  the  idea  of  a  cyclic  writer,  though 
DO  such  sentiment  was  implied  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  epic 
cycle. 

The  poems  of  the  cycle  were    thus  mentioned  in  contrast  and 
antithesis  with  Homer,  though  originally  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had 
both  been  included  among  them:  and  this  alteration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  has  given  birth  to  a  mistake  as  to  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  classification,  as  if  it  had  been  designed  especially  to  part  off  the 
inferior  epic  productions  from  Homer.   But,  while  some  critics  are  dis> 
posed  to  distinguish  the  cyclic  poets  too  pointedl}'  from  Homer,  I  con- 
ceive that  Welcker  goes  too  much  into  the  other  extreme,  and  identifies 
the  cycle  too  closely  with  that  poet.     He  construes  it  as  a  classifi 
cation  deliberately  framed  to  comprise  all  the  various  productions  of 
the  Homeric  epic,  with  its  unity  of  action  and  comparative  paucity 
both  of  persons  and  adventures — as  opposed  to  the  Hesiodic  epic 
crowded  with  separate  persons  and  pedigrees,  and  destitute  of  cen- 
tral action  as  well  as  of  closing  catastrophe.     This  opinion  does,, 
indeed,  coincide  to  a  great  degree  with  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  few  of 
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the  Hesiodic  epics  appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  cycle.  To 
say  that  none  were  included  would  be  too  much,  for  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  set  aside  either  the  Theogony  or  the  .^gimius;  but  we  may 
account  for  their  absence  perfectl}^  well  without  supposing  any 
design  to  exclude  them,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  rambling  character 
(like  that  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid)  forbade  tho  possibility  of 
interweaving  them  in  any  continuous  series.  Continuity  in  the  series 
of  narrated  events,  coupled  with  a  certain  degree  of  antiquity  in  the 
poems,  being  the  principle  on  which  the  arrangement  called  the 
epic  cycle  was  based,  the  Hesiodic  poems  generally  were  excluded, 
not  from  any  preconceived  intention,  but  because  they  could  not 
be  brought  into  harmony  with  such  orderly  reading. 

What  were  the  particular  poems  which  it  comprised  we  cannot  now 
determine  with  exactness.  Welcker  arranges  them  as  follows: 
Titanomachia,  Danais,  Amazonia  (or  Atthis),  (Edipodia,  Thebais(or 
expedition  of  Amphiaraus),  Epigoni  (or  AlkmaBonis),  Minyas  (or 
Phokais),  Capture  of  (Echalia,  Cyprian  verses,  Iliad,  ^thiopis,  Lesser 
Iliad,  lliupersis  or  the  taking  of  Troy,  Returns  of  the  Heroes, 
Odyssey,  and  Telegonia.  Wuellner,  Lange,  and  Mr.  Fyues  Clinton 
enlarge  the  list  of  cyclic  poeniL  still  further.  But  all  such  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  cycle  are  conjectural  and  destitute  of  authority.  The 
only  poems  which  we  can  affirm  on  positive  grounds  to  have  been 
comprehended  in  it,  are,  first,  the  series  respecting  the  heroes  of 
Troy,  from  the  C3'pria  to  the  Telegonia,  of  which  Proclus  has  pre- 
served the  arguments,  and  which  includes  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — 
next,  the  old  Thebais,  which  is  expressly  termed  cyclic  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  poem  of  the  same  name  composed  by  Antim- 
achus.  In  regard  to  other  particular  compositions,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  guide  us,  either  for  admission  or  exclusion,  except  our  gen- 
eral views  as  to  the  scheme  upon  which  the  cyqXq  was  framed.  If 
my  idea  of  that  scheme  be  correct,  the  Alexandrine  critics  arranged 
therein  nil  their  old  epical  treasures  down  to  the  Telegonia — the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad;  gold,  silver,  and  iron — provided  only  they 
could  be  pieced  in  with  the  narrative  series.  But  I  cannot  venture 
to  include,  as  Mr.  Clinton  does,  the  Europia,  the  Phoronis,  and  other 
poems  of  which  we  know  only  the  names,  because  it  is  uncertain 
whether  their  contents  were  such  as  to  fulfill  that  primary  condition. 
Nor  can  I  concur  with  him  in  thinking  that,  where  there  were  two 
or  more  poems  of  the  same  title  and  subject,  one  of  them  must 
necessarily  have  been  adopted  into  the  cycle  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  There  may  have  been  two  Theogonies,  or  two  Herakleias, 
both  comprehended  in  the  cycle;  the  purpose  being  (as  I  before 
remarked),  not  to  sift  the  better  from  the  worse,  but  to  determine 
some  fixed  order,  convenient  for  reading  and  reference,  amid  a 
multiplicity  of  scattered  compositions^  as  the  basis  of  a  new,  entire. 
and  corrected  edition. 

H.  G.  I.— 13 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  principle  on  which  the  cyclic  poems 
were  originally  strung  together,  they  are  all  now  lost,  except  those 
two  unrivaled  diamonds,  whose  brightness,  dimming  all  the  rest,  has 
alone  sutficed  to  confer  imperishable  glory  even  upon  the  earliest 
phase  of  Grecian  life.  It  has  been  the  natural  privilege  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  from  the  rise  of  Grecian  philology  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  provoke  an  intense  curiositj'",  which,  even  in  the  historical 
and  literary  days  of  Greece,  there  were  no  assured  facts  to  satisfy. 
These  compositions  are  the  monuments  of  an  age  essentially  religious 
and  poetical,  but  essentially  also  unphilosophical,  unreflecting,  and 
unrecording.  The  nature  of  the  case  forbids  our  having  any  authentic 
transmitted  knowledge  respecting  such  a  period ;  and  the  lesson  must 
be  learned,  hard  and  painful  though  it  be,  that  no  imaginable  reach 
of  critical  acumen  will,  of  itself,  enable  us  to  discriminate  fancy 
from  reality,  in  the  absence  of  a  tolerable  stock  of  evidence. 
After  the  numberless  comments  and  acrimonious  controversies  to 
which  the  Homeric  poems  have  given  rise,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
any  of  the  points  originally  doubtful  have  obtained  a  solution  such 
as  to  command  universal  acquiescence.  To  glance  at  all  these  con- 
troversies, however  briefly,  would  far  transcend  the  limits  of  the 
present  work.  But  the  most  abridged  Grecian  history  would  be 
incomplete  w^ithout  some  inquiry  respecting  the  poet  (so  the  Greek 
critics  in  their  veneration  denominated  Homer),  and  the  productions 
which  pass  now,  or  have  heretofore  passed,  under  his  name. 

Who  or  what  was  Homer?  What  date  is  to  be  assigned  to  him? 
What  were  his  compositions? 

A  person  putting  these  questions  to  Greeks  of  different  towns  and 
ages  would  have  obtained  answers  widely  discrepant  and  contra- 
dictory. Since  the  invaluable  labors  of  Aristarchus  and  the  other 
Alexandrine  critics  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  has 
indeed  been  customary  to  regard  those  two  (putting  aside  the  hymns 
and  a  few  other  minor  poems)  as  being  the  only  genuine  Homeric 
compositions;  and  the  literary  men  called  Chorizontes,  or  the  sepa- 
rators, at  the  head  of  whom  were  Xenon  and  Hellanikus,  endeavored 
still  farther  to  reduce  the  number  by  disconnecting  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  pointing  out  that  both  could  not  be  the  work  of  the 
same  author.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  the  hymns  have  been  received  as 
Homeric.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  or  Herodotus,  or  still 
earlier,  we  find  that  several  other  epics  also  were  ascribed  to  Homer, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  critics  earlier  than  the  Alexandrine 
age,  who  regarded  the  whole  epic  cycle,  together  with  the  satirical 
poem  called  Margites,  the  Batrachomyomachia,  and  other  smaller 
pieces,  as  Homeric  works.  The  cyclic  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni 
(whether  they  be  two  separate  poems,  or  the  latter  a  second  part  of 
the  former)  were  in  early  days  currently  ascribed  to  Homer.  The 
■ame  was  the  case  with  the  Cyprian  verses.    Some  even  attributed  to 
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him  several  other  poems — the  Capture  of  (Echalia,  the  Lesser  Iliad, 
the  Phokais,  and  the  Amazonia.  The  title  of  the  poem  called 
Thebais  to  be  styled  Homeric  depends  upon  evidence  more  ancient 
than  any  which  can  be  produced  to  authenticate  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey;  for  Kallinus,  the  ancient  elegiac  poet(B.c.  640),  mentioned 
Homer  as  the  author  of  it;  and  his  opinion  was  shared  by  many  other 
competent  judges.  From  the  remarkable  description  given  by  Herod- 
otus of  the  expulsion  of  the  rhapsodes  from  Sikyon,  by  the  despot 
Kleisthenes,  in  the  time  of  Solon  (about  B.C.  580),  we  may  form  a 
probable  judgment  that  the  Thebais  and  the  Epigoni  were  then  rhap- 
sodized at  Sikyon  as  Homeric  productions.  And  it  is  clear  from  the 
language  of  Herodotus  that  in  his  time  the  general  opinion  ascribed 
to  Homer  both  the  Cyprian  verses  and  the  Epigoni,  though  he  him- 
self dissents.  In  spite  of  such  dissent,  however,  that  historian  must 
have  conceived  the  names  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  of  the  ancient  epic,  otherwise  he  would  hardly 
have  delivered  his  memorable  judgment  that  they  two  were  the 
framers  of  Grecian  theogony. 

That  many  different  cities  laid  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer  (seven 
is  rather  below  the  truth,  and  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  prom- 
inent among  them)  is  well  known,  and  most  of  them  had  legends  to 
tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his  alleged  blindness,  and  hia 
life  of  an  itinerant  bard  acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow.  The 
discrepancies  of  statement  respecting  the  date  of  his  reputed  exist- 
ence are  no  less  worthy  of  remark;  for  out  of  the  eight  different 
epochs  assigned  to  him,  the  oldest  differs  from  the  most  recent  by  a 
period  of  460  3'^ears  . 

Thus  conflicting  would  have  been  the  answers  returned  in  different 
portions  of  the  Grecian  world  to  any  questions  respecting  the  person 
of  Homer.  But  there  were  a  poetical  gens  (fraternity  or  guild)  in 
the  Ionic  island  of  Chios,  who,  if  the  question  had  been  put  to  them, 
would  have  answered  in  another  manner.  To  them  Homer  was  not 
a  mere  antecedent  man,  of  kindred  nature  with  themselves,  but  a 
divine  or  semi-divine  eponymus  and  progenitor,  whom  they  wor- 
shiped in  their  gentile  sacrifices,  and  in  whose  ascendent  name  and 
glory  the  individuality  of  every  member  of  the  gens  was  merged. 
The  compositions  of  each  separate  Homerid,  or  the  combined  efforts 
of  many  of  them  in  conjunction,  were  the  works  of  Homer:  the 
name  of  the  individual  bard  perishes  and  his  authorship  is  forgotten, 
but  the  common  gentile  father  lives  and  grows  in  renown,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  by  the  genius  of  his  self -renewing  sons. 

Such  was  the  conception  entertained  of  Homer  by  the  poetical 
gens  called  Homeridae  or  Homerids ;  and  in  the  general  obscurity  of 
the  whole  case,  I  lean  toward  it  as  the  most  plausible  conception. 
Homer  is  not  only  the  reputed  author  of  the  various  compositions 
emanating  from  the  gentile  members,  but  also  the  recipient  of  the 
many  different  legends  and  of  the  divine  g^enealogy,  "which  it  glgftjafl 
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their  imagination  to  confer  upon  him.  Such  manufacture  of  fictitious 
personality,  and  such  perfect  incorporation  of  the  entities  of  religion 
and  fancy  with  the  real  world,  is  a  process  familiar  and  even  habit- 
ual in  the  retrospective  vision  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  poetical  gens  here  brought  to  view, 
the  Homerids,  are  of  indisputable  authenticity.  Their  existence  and 
their  considerations  were  maintained  down  to  the  historical  times  in 
the  island  of  Chios.  If  the  llomerids  were  still  conspicuous  even  in 
the  days  of  Akusilaus,  Pindar,  Hellanikus,  and  Plato,  when  their 
productive  invention  had  ceased,  and  when  they  had  become  only 
guardians  and  distributors,  in  common  with  others,  of  the  treasures 
bequeathed  by  their  predecessors — far  more  exalted  must  their  posi- 
tion have  been  three  centuries  before,  while  they  were  still  inspired 
creators  of  epic  novelty,  and  when  the  absence  of  writing  assured  to 
them  the  undisputed  monopoly  of  their  own  compositions. 

Homer,  then,  is  no  individual  man,  but  the  divine  or  heroic  father 
(the  ideas  of  worship  and  ancestry  coalescing,  as  they  constantly  did 
in  the  Grecian  mind)  of  the  gentile  llomerids,  and  he  is  the  author  of 
the  Thebais,  the  Epigoni,  the  Cyprian  verses,  the  Prooems  or  Hymns, 
and  other  poems  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey — assuming  that  these  various  compositions  eman- 
ate, as  perhaps  they  may,  from  different  individuals  numbered 
among  the  Homerids.  But  this  disallowance  of  the  historical  person- 
ality of  Homer  is  quite' distinct  from  the  question,  with  which  it  has 
been  often  confounded,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  originally 
entire  poems,  and  whether  by  one  author  or  otherwise.  To  us,  the 
name  of  Homer  means  these  two  poems,  and  little  else:  we  desire  to 
know  as  much  as  can  be  learnt  respecting  their  date,  their  original 
composition,  their  preservation,  and  their  mode  of  communication 
to  the  pul)!ic.  All  these  questions  are  more  or  less  complicated  one 
with  the  other. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  poems,  we  have  no  other  information 
except  the  various  affirmations,  respecting  the  age  of  Homer,  which 
differ  among  themselves  (as  I  have  before  observed)  by  an  interval  of 
460  years,  and  which  for  the  most  part  determine  the  date  of  Homer 
by  reference  to  some  other  event,  itself  fabulous  and  unauthenti- 
cated — su(di  as  the  Trojan  war,  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  or  the 
Tonic  migration.  Kraies  placed  Homer  earlier  than  the  return  of 
die  Herakleids  and  less  than  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war; 
Eratostheiiess  put  him  100  years  after  the  Trojan  war:  Aristotle,  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  Castor  made  his  birth  contemporary  with  the  lonio 
migration,  while  Apollodorus  brings  him  down  to  100  years  after 
that  event,  or  240  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  Thucydides 
assigns  to  him  a  date  much  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  Theopompus  and  Euphorion  refer  his  age  to  the  far 
more  recent  period  of  the  Lydian  kingG  yges(01.  18-23,  B.C.  708-688). 
and  put  him  500  years  after  the  Trojan  epoch.     What  were  the 
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grounds  of  these  various  conjectures,  we  do  not  know,  though,  in 
the  statements  of  Krates  and  Eratosthenes,  we  may  pretty  well 
divine.  But  the  oldest  dictum  preserved  to  us  respecting  the  date  of 
Homer — meaning  thereby  the  date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — appears 
to  me  at  the  same  time  the  most  credible,  and  the  most  consistent 
with  the  general  history  of  the  ancient  epic.  Herodotus  places 
Homer  400  years  before  himself;  taking  his  departure,  not  from  any 
fabulous  event,  but  from  a  point  of  real  and  authentic  time.  Four 
centuries  anterior  to  Herodotus  would  be  a  period  commencing  with 
800  B.C. ;  so  that  the  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems  would  thus 
fall  in  a  space  between  850  and  800  B.C.  We  may  gather  from  ihe 
language  of  Herodotus  that  tliis  was  his  own  judgment,  opposed  to  a 
current  opinion  which  assigned  tlie  poet  to  an  earlier  epoch. 

To  place  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  at  some  periods  between  850  B.C. 
and  776  B.C.,  appears  to  me  more  probable  than  any  other  date, 
anterior  or  posterior — more  probable  than  the  latter,  because  we  are 
justified  in  believing  these  two  poems  to  be  older  than  Arktinus,  who 
comes  shortly  after  the  first  Olympiad — more  probable  than  the 
former,  because  the  farther  we  push  the  poems  back,  the  more 
do  we  enhance  the  wonder  of  their  preservation,  already  sufficiently 
great,  down  from  such  an  age  and  society  to  the  historical  times. 

The  mode  in  which  these  poems,  and  indeed  all  poems,  epic  as 
well  as  lyric,  down  to  the  age  (probably)  of  Peisistratus,  were  circu- 
lated and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. They  were  not  read  by  individuals  alone  and  apart,  but  sung 
or  recited  at  festivals  or  to  assembled  companies.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  undisputed  facts  with  regard  to  the  great  poet:  for 
even  those  who  maintain  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  preserved 
by  means  of  writing,  seldom  contend  that  they  were  read. 

In  appreciating  the  e£fect  of  the  poems,  we  must  always  take 
account  of  this  great  difference  between  earl}-  Greece  and  our  own 
times — between  the  congregation  mustered  at  a  solemn  festival,  stimu- 
lated by  community  of  sympathy,  listening  to  a  measured  and  musi- 
cal recital  from  the  lips  of  trained  bards  or  rhapsodes,  whose  matter 
was  supposed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Muse — and  the  solitary 
reader  with  a  manuscript  before  him;  such  manuscript  being,  down  to 
a  very  late  period  in  Greek  literature,  indifferently  written,  without 
division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  As  in  the 
case  of  dramatic  performances  in  all  ages,  so  in  that  of  the  early 
Grecian  epic — a  very  large  proportion  of  its  impressive  effect  was 
derived  from  the  talent  of  the  reciter  and  the  force  of  the  general 
accompaniments,  and  would  have  disappeared  altogether  in  solitary 
reading.  Originally  the  bard  sung  his  own  epical  narrative  com- 
mencing with  a  prooemium  or  hj-mn  to  one  of  the  gods:  his  profession 
was  separate  and  special,  like  that  of  the  carpenter,  the  leech,  or  the 
prophet:  his  manner  and  enunciation  must  have  required  particular 
training  no  less  than  his  imaginative  faculty.    His  character  presents 
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itself  in  the  Odyssey  as  one  highly  esteemed;  and  in  the  Iliad,  even 
Achilles  does  not  disdain  to  touch  the  lyre  with  liis  own  hands,  and 
to  sing  heroic  deeds.  Not  only  did  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the 
poems  embodied  in  the  epic  cycle,  produce  all  their  impression  and 
gain  all  their  renown  by  this  process  of  oral  delivery,  but  even  the 
lyric  and  choric  poets  who  succeeded  them  were  known  and  felt  in 
the  same  way  by  the  general  public,  even  after  the  full  establishment 
of  habits  of  reading  among  lettered  men.  While  in  the  case  of  the 
epic,  the  recitation  or  singing  had  been  extremely  simple  and  the 
measure  comparatively  little  diversified,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment than  that  of  the  four-stringed  harp — all  the  variations  superin- 
duced upon  the  original  hexameter,  beginning  with  the  pentameter 
and  iambus,  and  proceeding  step  by  step  to  the  complicated  strophes 
of  Pindar  and  the  tragic  writers,  still  left  the  general  effect  of  the 
poetry  greatly  dependent  upon  voice  and  accompaniments  and 
pointedly  distinguished  from  mere  solitary  reading  of  the  words. 
And  in  the  dramatic  poetry,  the  last  in  order  of  time,  the  declamation 
and  gesture  of  the  speaking  actor  alternated  with  the  song  and  dance 
of  the  chorus,  and  with  the  instruments  of  musicians,  the  whole 
being  set  off  by  imposing  visible  decorations.  Now  both  dramatic 
effect  and  song  are  familiar  in  modern  times,  so  that  every  man 
knows  the  difference  between  reading  the  %vords  and  hearing  them 
under  the  appropriate  circumstances:  but  poetry,  as  such,  is,  and 
has  now  long  been,  so  exclusively  enjoyed  by  reading,  that  it  re- 
quires an  especial  memento  to  bring  us  back  to  the  time  when  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  addressed  only  to  the  ear  and  feelings  of  a 
promiscuous  and  sympathizing  multitude.  Readers  there  were  none, 
at  least  until  the  century  preceding  Solon  and  Peisistratus :  from  that 
time  forward,  they  gradually  increased  both  in  number  and  influence; 
though  doubtless  smtdl,  even  in  the  most  literary  period  of  Greece, 
as  compared  with  modern  European  society.  So  far  as  the  produc- 
tion of  beautiful  epic  poetry  was  concerned,  however,  the  select 
body  of  instructed  readers  furnished  a  less  potent  stimulus  than  the 
unlettered  and  listening  crowd  of  the  earlier  periods.  The  poems  of 
Choerilus  and  Antimaclius,  toward  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  though  admired  by  erudite  men,  never  acquired  popularity; 
and  the  Emperor  Hadrian  failed  in  his  attempt  to  bring  the  latter 
poet  into  fashion  at  the  expense  of  Homer, 

It  will  be  seen  by  what  has  been  here  stated,  tha*>  that  class  of  men, 
who  formed  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  verse  and 
the  ear,  were  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  career — the  bards  and 
rhapsodes  for  the  epic,  the  singers  for  the  lyric,  the  actors  and  singers 
jointly  with  the  dancers  for  the  chorus  and  drama.  The  lyric  and 
dramatic  poets  taught  with  their  own  lips  the  delivery  of  their  com- 
positions, and  so  prominently  did  this  business  of  teaching  present 
Itself  to  the  view  of  the  public,  that  the  name  Didaskalia,  by  which 
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the  dramatic  exhibition  was  commonly  designated,  derivwl  from 
thence  its  origin. 

Among  the  number  of  rhapsodes  who  frequented  tlie  festivals  at  a 
time  when  Grecian  cities  were  multiplied  and  easy  of  access,  for  the 
recitation  of  the  ancient  epic,  there  must  have  been  of  course  great  dif- 
ferences of  excellence;  but  that  the  more  considerable  mdividuals  of 
the  class  were  elaborately  trained  and  highly  accomplished  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profession,  we  may  assume  as  certain.  But  it  happens  that 
Sokrates  with  his  two  pupils  Plato  and  Xenophon  speak  contemptu- 
ously of  their  merits,  and  many  persons  have  been  disposed,  some- 
what too  readily,  to  admit  this  sentence  of  condemnaciou  as  conclu- 
sive, without  taking  account  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  was 
delivered.  These  philosophers  considered  Homer  and  otlier  pi)ets 
with  a  view  to  instruction,  ethical  doctrine,  and  virtuous  practice: 
they  analyzed  the  characters  whom  the  poet  described,  sifted  the 
value  of  the  lessons  conveyed,  and  often  struggled  to  discover  a 
hidden  meaning,  where  they  disapproved  that  which  was  apparent. 
When  they  found  a  man  like  the  rhapsode,  who  professed  to  impress 
the  Homeric  narrative  upon  an  audience,  and  yet  either  never  meddled 
at  all,  or  meddled  unsuccessfully,  with  the  business  of  exposition, 
they  treated  him  with  contempt;  indeed  Sokrates  depreciates  the 
poets  themselves  much  upon  the  principle,  as  dealing  with  matters 
of  which  they  could  render  no  rational  account.  It  was  also  the 
habit  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  to  disparage  generally  protessional  ex- 
ertion of  talent  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  contrasting 
it  often  in  an  indelicate  manner  with  the  gratuitous  teaching  and 
ostentatious  poverty  of  their  master.  But  we  are  not  warranted  in 
judging  the  rhapsodes  by  such  a  standard.  Though  they  w^re  not 
philosophers  or  moralists,  it  was  their  province — and  ii  had  been  so, 
long  before  the  philosophical  point  of  view  was  opened — to  bring 
their  poet  home  to  the  bosoms  and  emotions  of  an  assembled  crowd, 
and  to  penetrate  themselves  with  his  meaning  so  far  as  was  iiuitable 
for  that  purpose,  adapting  to  it  the  appropriate  graces  of  action  and 
intonation.  In  this  their  genuine  task  they  were  valuable  members 
of  the  Grecian  community,  and  seemed  to  have  possessed  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  success. 

These  rhapsodes,  the  successors  of  the  primitive  Aoedi  or  Bards, 
seem  to  have  been  distinguished  from  them  by  the  discontinuance  of 
all  musical  accompaniment.  Originally  the  bard  sung,  enlivening 
the  song  with  occasional  touches  of  the  simple  four-stringed  harp: 
his  successor  the  rhapsode,  recited,  holding  in  his  hand  nothing  but 
a  branch  of  laurel,  and  depending  for  effect  upon  voice  and  manner, 
— a  species  of  musical  and  rhythmical  declamation,  which  gradually 
increased  in  vehement  emphasis  and  gesticulation  until  it  approached 
to  that  of  the  dramatic  actor.  At  what  time  this  change  took  place, 
or  whether  the  two  different  modes  of  enunciating  the  ancient  epic 
may  for  a  certain  period  have  gone  on  simultaneously,  we  have  no 
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means  of  determining,  llesiod  receives  from  the  muses  a  branch  of 
laurel,  as  a  token  of  his  ordination  into  their  service,  which  marks 
him  for  a  rhapsode;  while  the  ancient  bard  with  his  harp  is  still 
recognized  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  as  efficient 
and  popular  at  the  Panionic  festivals  in  the  island  of  Delos.  Per- 
haps the  improvements  made  in  the  harps,  to  which  three  strings,  in 
addition  to  the  original  four,  were  attached  by  Terpander  (b.c.  6G0), 
and  the  growing  complication  of  instrumental  music  generally,  may 
have  contributed  to  discredit  the  primitive  accompaniment,  and  thusf 
to  promote  the  practice  of  recital:  the  story,  that  Terpander  himself 
composed  music  not  only  for  hexameter  poems  of  his  own,  but  also 
for  those  of  Homer,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  music  which  pre- 
ceded him  was  ceasing  to  find  favor.  By  whatever  steps  the  change 
from  the  bard  to  the  rhapsode  took  place,  certain  it  is  that  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  latter  was  the  recognized  and  exclusive  organ  of 
the  old  epic;  sometimes  in  short  fragments  before  private  com- 
panies, by  single  rhapsodes — sometimes  several  rhapsodes  m  continu- 
ous succession  at  a  public  festival. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  were  preserved, 
during  the  two  centuries  (or,  as  some  think,  longer  interval)  between 
their  original  composition  and  the  period  shortly  preceding  Solon — 
and  respecting  their  original  composition  and  subsequent  changes — 
there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  able  critics.  Were  they 
preserved  with,  or  without,  being  written?  Was  the  Iliad  originally 
composed  as  one  poem,  and  the  Odyssey  in  like  manner,  or  is  each  of 
them  an  aggregation  of  parts  originally  self-existent  and  unconnected? 
Was  the  authorship  of  each  poem  single-headed  or  many-headed? 

Either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  these  questions  have  been  generally 
coupled  together  and  discussed  with  reference  to  each  other,  by 
inquiries  into  the  Homeric  poems;  though  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  Pro- 
legomena have  the  merit  of  keeping  them  distinct.  Half  a  century 
ago,  the  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  turning  to 
account  the  Venetian  Scholia  which  had  then  been  recently  published, 
first  opened  philosophical  discussion  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Homeric  text.  A  considerable  part  of  that  dissertation  (though  by 
no  means  the  whole)  is  employed  in  vindicating  the  position,  pre- 
viously announced  by  Bentley  among  others,  that  the  separate  con- 
stituent portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  had  not  been  cemented 
together  into  any  compact  body  and  unchangeal-le  order  until  the 
days  of  Peisistratus,  in  the  sixth  century  betore  Christ,  As  a  step 
toward  that  conclusion,  Wolf  maintained  that  no  written  copies  of 
either  poem  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earlier  times 
to  which  their  composition  is  referred — and  that  without  wiiting, 
neither  the  perfect  symmetry  of  so  complicated  a  work  could  have 
been  originally  conceived  by  any  poet,  nor,  if  realized  by  him, 
transmitted  with  assurance  to  posterity.  The  absence  of  easy  and 
convenient  writing,  such  as  must  be  indispensably  supposed  for  long. 
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manuscripts,  among  the  early  Greeks,  was  thus  one  of  the  points  in 
Wolfs  case  against  the  primitive  integrity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
By  Nitzsch  and  other  leading  opponents  of  Wolf,  the  connection  of 
the  one  with  the  other  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  he  originally 
put  it,  and  it  has  been  considered  incumbent  on  those,  who  defended 
the  ancient  aggregate  character  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to  main- 
tain that  they  were  written  poems  from  the  beginning. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  architectonic  functions  ascribed  by  Wolf 
to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates  in  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems, 
are  nowise  admissible.  But  much  would  undoubtedly  be  gained 
toward  that  view  of  the  question,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  order 
to  controvert  it,  we  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  admitting  long 
written  poems  in  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Few 
things,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  improbable:  and  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  opposed  as  he  is  to  the  Wolfiau  hypothesis,  admits  this  no 
less  than  Wolf  himself.  The  traces  of  writing  in  Greece,  even  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  are  exceedingly  trifling. 
We  have  no  remaining  inscription  earlier  than  the  40th  Olympiad, 
and  the  early  inscriptions  are  rude  and  unskillfully  executed:  nor 
can  we  even  assure  ourselves  whether  Archilochus,  Simonides  of 
Amorgus,  Kallinus,  Tyrtaeus,  Xanthus,  and  the  other  early  elegiac 
and  lyric  poets,  committed  their  compositions  to  writing,  or  at  what 
time  the  practice  of  doing  so  became  familiar.  The  first  positive 
ground,  which  authorizes  us  to  presume  the  existence  of  a  manu- 
script of  Homer,  is  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  Solon  with  regard  to 
the  rhapsodes  at  the  Panathenaea;  but  for  what  length  of  time,  pre- 
viously, manuscripts  had  existed,  we  are  unable  to  say. 

Those  who  maintain  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  been  written 
from  the  beginning,  rest  their  case,  not  upon  positive  proofs — nor 
yet  upon  the  existing  habits  of  society  with  regard  to  p-oetry,  for 
they  admit  generally  that  the  Iliad  \inj  Jdyssey  w.3re  nvt  /tad.  but 
recited  and  heard — but  upon  tiie  sr.pp'.cted  necessity  that  there  hiust 
have  been  manuscripts,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  poems,  — 
the  unassisted  memory  of  reciters  being  neither  sufficient  nor  trust- 
worthy. But  here  we  only  escape  a  smaller  difficulty  by  running 
into  a  greater;  for  the  existence  of  trained  bards,  gifted  with  ex- 
traordinary memory,  is  far  less  astonishing  than  that  of  long  manu- 
scripts in  an  age  essentially  non-reading  and  non-writing,  and  when 
even  suitable  instruments  and  materials  for  the  process  are  not  obvi- 
ous. Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  positive  reason  for  believing  that 
the  bard  was  under  no  necessity  of  refreshing  his  memory  by  con- 
sultvng  a  manuscript.  For  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  blindness 
would  have  been  a  disqualification  for  the  profession,  which  we 
know  that  it  was  not:  as  well  from  the  example  of  Demodokus 
in  the  Odyssey,  as  from  that  of  the  blind  bard  of  Chios,  in  the  Hymn 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  whom  Thucydides,  as  well  as  the  general 
tenor  of  Grecian  legend,  identifies  with  Homer  himself.    The  author 
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of  that  hymn,  be  he  who  he  may,  could  never  have  described  a  blind 
man  as  attaining  the  utmost  perfection  in  his  art,  if  he  had  been 
conscious  that  the  memory  of  the  bard  was  only  maintained  by  con- 
stant reference  to  the  manuscript  in  his  chest. 

Nor  will  it  be  found,  after  all,  that  the  effort  of  memory  required 
either  from  bards  or  rhapsodes,  even  for  the  longest  of  these  old 
epic  poems, — though  doubtless  great, — was  at  all  superhuman. 
Taking  the  case  with  reference  to  the  entire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we 
know  that  there  were  educated  gentlemen  at  Athens  who  could 
repeat  both  poems  by  heart :  but  in  the  professional  recitations,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  same  person  did  go  through  the  whole: 
the  recitation  was  essentially  a  joint  undertaking,  and  the  rhapsodes 
who  visited  a  festival  would  naturally  understand  among  themselves 
which  part  of  the  poem  should  devolve  upon  each  particular  in- 
dividual. Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  means  of  pre- 
paration beforehand,  the  quantity  of  verse  which  a  rhapsode  could 
deliver  would  be  measured,  not  so  much  by  the  exhaustion  of  his 
memory,  as  by  the  physical  sufficiency  of  his  voice,  having  reference 
to  the  sonorous,  emphatic,  and  rhythmical  pronunciation  required 
from  him. 

But  what  guarantee  have  we  for  the  exact  transmission  of  the  text 
for  a  space  of  two  centuries  by  simply  oral  means?  It  may  be 
replied  that  oral  transmission  would  hand  down  the  text  as  exactly 
as  in  point  of  fact  it  was  handed  down.  The  great  lines  of  each 
poem — the  order  of  parts — the  vein  of  Homeric  feeling  and  the  gen- 
eral style  of  locution,  and  for  the  most  part,  the  true  words — would 
be  maintained :  for  the  professional  training  of  the  rhapsode,  over 
and  above  the  precision  of  his  actual  memory,  would  tend  to 
Homerize  his  mind  (if  the  expression  may  be  permitted),  and  to 
restrain  him  within  this  magic  circle.  On  the  other  hand,  in  respect 
to  the  details  of  the  text,  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  wide 
differences  and  numerous  inaccuracies:  and  so  there  really  were,  as 
the  records  contained  in  the  Scholia,  together  with  the  passages  cited 
in  ancient  authors,  but  not  found  in  our  Homeric  text,  abundantly 
testify. 

Moreover  the  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  respect  to  the  letter 
called  the  Digamma  affords  a  proof  that  they  were  recited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  insomuch 
that  the  oral  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  interval  a  sensible 
change.  At  the  time  when  these  poems  were  composed,  the 
digamma  was  an  effective  consonant,  and  figured  as  such  in  the 
structure  of  the  verse :  at  the  time  when  they  were  committed  to 
writing,  it  had  ceased  to  be  pronounced,  and  therefore  never  found  a 
place  in  any  of  the  manuscripts — insomuch  that  the  Alexandrine 
critics,  though  they  knew  of  its  existence  in  the  much  later  poems  of 
Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  never  recognized  it  in  Homer.  The  hiatus,  and 
the  varis'is  perplexities  of  meter,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  tho 
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digamma,  were  corrected  by  different  grammatical  stratagems.  But 
the  whole  history  of  this  lost  letter  is  very  curious,  and  is  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
belonged  for  a  wide  space  of  time  to  the  memory,  the  voice  and  the 
ear,  exclusively^. 

At  what  period  these  poems,  or  indeed  any  other  Greek  poems, 
first  began  to  be  written,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture,  though  there 
is  ground  for  assurance  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Solon.  If  in 
the  absence  of  evidence  we  may  venture  upon  naming  any  more 
determinate  period,  the  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  what  were 
the  purposes  which  in  that  stage  of  society,  a  manuscript  at  its  first 
commencement  must  have  been  intended  to  answer?  For  whom 
was  a  written  Iliad  necessary?  Not  for  the  rhapsodes;  for  with 
them  it  was  not  only  planted  in  the  memory,  but  also  interwoven 
with  the  feelings,  and  conceived  in  conjunction  with  all  those 
flexions  and  intonations  of  voice,  pauses  and  other  oral  artifices, 
which  were  required  for  emphatic  delivery,  and  which  the  naked 
manuscript  could  never  reproduce.  Not  for  the  general  public — tliey 
were  accustomed  to  receive  it  with  its  rhapsodic  delivery,  and  with 
its  accompaniments  of  a  solemn  and  crowded  festival.  The  only 
persons  for  whom  the  written  Iliad  would  be  suitable,  would  be  a 
select  few;  studious  and  curious  men — a  class  of  readers,  capable  of 
analyzing  the  complicated  emotions  which  they  had  experienced  as 
hearers  in  the  crowd,  and  who  would  on  perusing  the  written  words 
realize  in  their  imaginations  a  sensible  portion  of  the  impression  com- 
municated by  the  reciter. 

Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
there  is  in  all  early  societies,  and  there  was  in  early  Greece,  a  time 
when  no  such  reading  class  existed.  If  we  could  discover  at  what 
time  such  a  class  first  began  to  be  formed,-  we  should  be  able  to  make 
a  guess  at  the  time  when  the  old  epic  poems  were  first  committed  to 
writing.  Now  the  period  which  may  with  the  greatest  probability 
be  fixed  upon  as  having  first  witnessed  the  formation  even  of  the 
narrowest  reading  class  in  Greece,  is  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  (b.c.  660  to  b.c.  630), — the  age  of  Ter- 
pander,  Kallinus,  Archilochus,  Siraonides  of  Amorgus,  etc.  I 
ground  this  supposition  on  the  change  then  operated  in  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  Grecian  poetry  and  music, — the  elegiac  and  iam- 
bic measures  having  been  introduced  as  rivals  to  the  primitive  hexa- 
meter, and  poetical  compositions  having  been  transferred  from  the 
epical  past  to  the  affairs  of  present  and  real  life.  Such  a  change 
was  important  at  a  time  when  poetry  was  the  only  known  mode  of 
publication  (to  use  a  modern  phrase  not  altogether  suitable,  yet  the 
nearest  approaching  to  the  sense).  It  argued  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  the  old  epical  treasures  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  thirst  for  new 
poetical  effect;  and  the  men  who  stood  forward  in  it  may  well  be 
considered  as  desirous  to  study,  and  competent  to  criticise,  from 
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their  own  individual  point  of  view,  the  written  words  of  the  Plomeric 
rliapsodes,  just  as  we  are  told  that  Kallinus  both  noticed  and  eulo- 
gized the  Tiiel)ais  as  the  production  of  Homer.  There  seems,  there- 
lore,  ground  for  conjecturing  that  (for  the  use  of  this  newly-formed 
and  important  but  very  narrow  class)  manuscripts  of  the  Homeric 
poems  and  other  old  epics — the  Thebais  and  the  Cypria  as  well  as 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey— began  to  be  compiled  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century  B.C. :  and  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  Grecian 
commerce,  which  took  place  about  the  same  period,  would  furnish 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  the  requisite  papyrus  to  write  upon. 
A  reading  class,  when  once  formed,  would  doubtless  slowly  increase, 
and  the  number  of  manuscripts  along  with  it;  so  that  before  the 
time  of  Solon,  fifty  years  afterward,  both  readers  and  manuscripts, 
though  still  comparatively  few,  might  have  attained  a  certain  recog- 
nized authority,  and  formed  a  tribunal  of  reference,  against  the 
carelessness  of  individual  rhapsodes. 

We  may,  I  think,  consider  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  have  been 
preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing  for  a  period  near  upon  two 
centuries.  But  is  it  true,  as  Wolf  imagined,  and  as  other  able  critics 
have  imagined  also,  that  the  separate  portions  of  which  these  two 
poems  are  composed  were  originally  distinct  epical  ballads,  each 
constituting  a  separate  whole  and  intended  for  separate  recitation? 
Is  it  true  that  they  had  not  only  no  common  author,  but  originally" 
neither  common  purpose  nor  fixed  order,  and  that  their  first  perma- 
nent arrangement  and  integration  was  delayed  for  three  centuries, 
and  accomplished  at  last  only  by  the  taste  of  Peisistratus  conjoined 
with  various  lettered  friends? 

This  hypothesis — to  which  the  genius  of  Wolf  first  gave  celebrity, 
but  which  has  been  since  enforced  more  in  detail  by  others,  especially 
by  William  Mtiller  and  Laciimann — appears  to  me  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  any  sufficient  testimony,  but  also  opposed  to  other  testi- 
mony as  well  as  to  a  strong  force  of  inteinal  probability.  The 
authorities  quoted  by  Wolf  are  Josephus,  Cicero,  and  Pausanias: 
Josephus  mentions  nothing  about  Peisi.stratus,  but  merely  states 
(what  we  may  accept  as  the  probable  fact)  that  the  Homeric  poems 
were  originally  unwritten,  and  preserved  only  in  songs  or  recitations, 
from  which  they  were  at  a  subsequent  period  put  into  writing:  hence 
many  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  Cicero 
and  Pausanias  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  Peisistratus  both  collected 
and  arranged  in  the  existing  order  the  rhapsodies  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  (implied  as  poems  originally'' entire  and  subsequently  broken 
into  pieces),  which  he  found  partly  confused  and  partly  isolated 
from  each  other — each  part  being  then  remembered  only  in  its  own 
portion  of  the  Grecian  world.  Respecting  Hipparchus,  the  son  of 
Peisistratus,  too,  we  are  told  in  the  Pseudo- Platonic  dialogue  which 
bears  his  name,  that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Attica  the 
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poetry  of  Homer,  and  that  he  4)rescribed  to  the  rhapsodes  to  recite 
the  parts  at  the  Panathenaic  festival  in  regular  sequence. 

Wolf  and  William  Mliller  occasionally  speak  as  if  they  admitted 
something  like  an  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  established  aggregates  prior 
to  Peisistratus;  but  for  the  most  part  they  represent  him  or  his  asso- 
ciates as  having  been  the  first  to  put  together  Homeric  poems  which 
were  before  distinct  and  self-existent  compositions.  And  Lachmann, 
the  recent  expositor  of  the  same  theory,  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  still 
more  unequivocally  this  original  integration  of  parts  in  reference  to 
the  Iliad — distributing  the  first  twenty-two  books  of  the  poem  into 
sixteen  separate  songs,  and  treating  it  as  ridiculous  to  imagine  that 
the  fusion  of  these  songs  into  an  order  such  as  we  now  read,  belongs 
to  any  date  earlier  than  Peisistratus. 

Upon  this  theory  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  stands  opposed  to 
the  testimony  existing  respecting  tlie  regulations  of  Solon;  who, 
before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  had  enforced  a  fixed  order  of  recita- 
tion on  the  rhapsodes  of  the  Iliad  at  the  Panathenaic  festival :  not 
only  directing  that  they  should  go  through  the  rhapsodies  seriatim 
and  without  omission  or  corruption,  but  also  establishing  a  prompter 
or  censorial  authority  to  insure  obedience, — wiiich  implies  the  exist- 
ence (at  the  same  time  that  it  proclaims  the  occasional  infringement) 
of  an  orderl}^  aggregate,  as  well  as  of  manuscripts  professedly  com- 
plete. Next,  tlie  theory  ascribes  to  Peisistratus  a  cliaracter  not  only 
materially  different  from  wiiat  is  indicated  by  Cicero  and  Pausanias 
— who  represent  him,  not  as  having  put  together  atoms  originally 
distinct,  but  as  the  renovator  of  an  ancient  order  subsequently  lost — 
but  also  in  itself  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  with  Grecian  habit 
and  feeling.  That  Peisistratus  should  take  pains  to  repress  the 
license,  or  make  up  for  the  unfaithful  memory,  of  individual  rhap- 
sodes, and  to  ennoble  the  Panathenaic  festival  by  the  most  correct 
recital  of  a  great  and  venerable  poem,  according  to  the  standard 
received  among  the  best  judges  in  Greece — this  is  a  task  both  suit- 
able to  his  position,  and  requiring  nothing  more  than  an  improved 
recension,  together  with  exact  adherence  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
rhapsodes.  But  what  motive  had  he  to  string  together  several 
poems,  previously  known  only  as  separate,  into  one  new  whole? 
What  feeling  could  he  gratify  hy  introducing  the  extensive  changes 
and  transpositions  surmised  by  Lachmann,  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing together  sixteen  songs  which  the  rhapsodes  are  assumed  to  have 
been  accustomed  to  recite,  and  the  people  to  hear,  each  by  itself 
apart?  Peisistratus  was  not  a  poet,  seeking  to  interest  the  public 
mind,  by  new  creations  and  combinations,  but  a  ruler  desirous  to 
impart  solemnity  to  a  great  religious  festival  in  his  native  city.  Now 
such  a  purpose  would  be  answered  by  selecting,  amidst  the  diver- 
gences of  rhapsodes  in  different  parts'of  Greece,  that  order  of  text 
which  intelligent  men  could  approve  as  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
pristine  Iliad;  but  it  would  be  defeated  if  he  attempted  large  innova- 
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tions  of  his  own,  and  brought  out  for  the  first  time  a  new  Iliad  by 
blending  together,  altering,  and  transposing,  many  old  and  well- 
known  songs.  A  novelty  so  bold  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
offend  than  to  please  both  the  critics  and  the  multitude.  And  if  it 
were  even  enforced,  by  authority,  at  Athens,  no  probable  reason  can 
be  given  why  all  the  other  towns  and  all  the  rhapsodes  throughout 
Greece  should  abnegate  their  previous  habits  in  favor  of  it,  since 
Athens  at  that  time  enjoyed  no  political  ascendency  such  as  she 
acquired  during  the  following  century.  On  the  whole,  it  will  appear 
tlnit  the  character  and  position  of  Peisistratus  himself  go  far  to  nega- 
tive the  function  which  Wolf  and  Lachmann  put  upon  him.  His 
interference  presupposes  a  certain  foreknown  and  ancient  aggregate, 
the  main  lineaments  of  which  were  familiar  to  the  Grecian  public, 
although  many  of  the  rhapsodes  in  their  practice  may  have  deviated 
from  it  both  by  omission  and  interpolation.  In  correcting  the 
Athenian  recitations  conformably  with  sucli  understood  general  type, 
he  might  hope  both  to  procure  respect  for  Athens  and  to  constitute 
a  fashion  for  the  rest  of  Greece.  But  this  step  of  ' '  collecting  the 
torn  body  of  sacred  Homer"  is  something  generically  different  from 
5ie  composition  of  a  new  Iliad  out  of  pre-existing  songs :  the  for- 
mer is  as  easy,  suitable,  and  promising,  as  the  latter  is  violent  and 
gratuitous. 

To  sustain  the  inference,  that  Peisistratus  was  the  first  architect  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,'  it  ought  at  least  to  be  shown  that  no  other 
long  continuous  poems  existed  during  the  earlier  centuries.  But  the 
contrary  of  this  is  known  to  be  the  fact.  The  -<i^thiopis  of  Arktinus, 
which  contained  9100  verses,  dates  from  a  period  more  than  two 
centuries  earlier  than  Peisistratus:  several  other  of  the  lost  cyclic 
epics,  some  among  them  of  considerable  length,  appear  during  the 
century  succeeding  Arktinus;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  three 
or  four  at  least  of  these  poems  passed  currently  under  the  name  of 
Homer.  There  is  no  greater  intrinsic  difficulty  in  supposing  long 
epics  to  have  begun  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  than  with  the 
^thiopis:  the  ascendency  of  the  name  of  Homer,  and  the  subordi- 
nate position  of  Arktinus,  in  the  history  of  early  Grecian  poetry, 
tend  to  prove  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Moreover,  we  find  particular  portions  of  the  Iliad,  which  expressly 
pronounce  themselves,  by  their  own  internal  evidence,  as  belonging 
to  a  large  whole,  and  not  as  separate  integers.  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive the  catalogue  ii?  the  second  book  except  as  a  fractional  com- 
position, and  with  reference  to  a  series  of  approaching  exploits;  for 
taken  apart  by  itself,  such  a  barrel?  enumeration  of  names  could 
have  stimulated  neither  the  fancy  of  the  poet  nor  the  attention  of 
the  listeners.  But  the  Homeric  Catalogue  had  acouired  a  sort  of 
canonical  authority  even  in  the  time  of  Solon,  insomuch  that  he 
interpolated  a  line  into  it,  or  was  accused  of  doing  so,  for  tne  pu- 
pose  of  gaining  a  disputed  point  against  the  Megarians,  who  on  thei/ 
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side  set  forth  another  version.  No  such  established  reverence  could 
have  been  felt  for  this  document,  unless  there  had  existed,  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  Peisistratus,  the  habit  of  regarding  and  listening  to  the 
Iliad  as  a  continuous  poem.  And  when  the  philosopher  Xenopha- 
nes,  contemporary  with  Peisistratus,  noticed  Homer  as  the  univer- 
sal teacher,  and  denounced  him  as  an  unworthy  describer  of  the 
gods,  he  must  have  connected  tliis  great  mental  sway,  not  with  a 
number  of  unconnected  rhapsodies,  but  with  an  aggregate  Iliad  and 
Odyssey;  probably  with  other  poems  also,  ascribed  to  the  same 
author,  such  as  the  Cipria,  Epigoni,  and  Thebais. 

"We  find,  it  is  true,  references  in  various  authors  to  portions  of  the 
Iliad  each  by  its  own  separate  name,  such  as  the  Teichomachy,  the 
Aristeia  (pre-eminent  exploits)  of  Diomedes  or  of  Agamemnon,  the 
Ooloneia  or  Night-expedition  (of  Dolon  as  well  as  of  Odysseus  and 
Diomedes),  etc.,  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  these  portions 
originally  existed  as  separate  poems,  before  they  were  cemented 
together  into  an  Iliad.  But  such  references  prove  nothing  to  the 
point;  for  until  the  Iliad  was  divided  by  Aristarchus  and  his  col- 
leagues into  a  given  number  of  books  or  rhapsodies,  designated  by 
the  series  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  there  was  no  method  of  calling 
attention  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  poem  except  by  special 
indication  of  its  subject-matter.  Authors  subsequent  to  Peisistratus, 
such  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  unquestionably  conceived  the 
Iliad  as  a  whole,  cite  the  separate  fractions  of  it  by  designations  of 
this  sort. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  Wolfian  hypothesis  respecting  the 
text  of  the  Iliad,  tend  to  separate  two  points  which  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected,  though  that  hypothesis,  as  set  forth  by  Wolf 
himself,  by  W.  Mliller,  and  by  Lachmann,  presents  the  two  in  con- 
junction.  First,  was  the  Iliad  originally  projected  and  composed 
by  one  author  and  as  one  poem,  or  were  the  different  parts  composed 
separately  and  by  unconnected  authors,  and  subsequently  strung 
together  into  an  aggregate?  Secondly,  assuming  that  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  poem  negative  the  former  supposition,  and  drive  us 
upon  the  latter,  was  the  construction  of  the  whole  poem  deferred, 
and  did  the  parts  exist  only  in  their  separate  state,  until  a  period  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Peisistratus?  It  is  obvious  that  these  two  ques- 
tions are  essentially  separate,  and  that  a  man  may  believe  the  Iliad 
to  have  been  put  together  out  of  pre-existing  songs,  without  recog 
nizing  the  age  of  Peisistratus  as  the  period  of  its  first  compilation. 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  steps  through  which  the  poem  passed  to 
its  ultimate  integrity,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
they  had  been  accomplished  long  before  that  period:  the  friends  of 
Peisistratus  found  an  Iliad  already  existing,  and  already  ancient  in 
their  time,  even  granting  that  the  poem  had  not  been  originally  born 
in  a  state  of  unity.  Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics,  whose 
remarks  are  preserved  in  the  Scholia,  do  not  even  notice  the  Peisis- 
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tratic  recension  among  the  many  manuscripts  which  they  had  before 
tliem:  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight  justly  infers  fr«m  their  silence  that 
either  they  did  not  possess  it,  or  it  was  in  their  eyes  of  no  great 
authority;  which  could  never  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the 
prime  originator  of  Homeric  unity. 

The  line  of  argument,  by  which  the  advocates  of  Wolf's  hypo- 
thesis negative  the  primitive  unity  of  the  poem,  consists  in  exposing 
gaps,  incongruities,  contradictions,  etc.,  between  the  separate  parts. 
Now,  if  in  spite  of  all  these  incoherencies,  standing  mementos  of  an 
antecedent  state  of  separation,  the  component  poems  were  made  to 
coalesce  so  intimately  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  been  one  from  the 
beginning,  we  can  better  understand  the  complete  success  of  the  pro- 
ceeding and  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  illusion,  by  supposing 
such  coalescence  to  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period,  during 
the  productive  days  of  epical  genius,  and  before  the  growth  of  read- 
ing and  criticism.  The  longer  the  aggregation  of  the  separate  poems 
was  deferred,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  obliterate  in  men's  minds 
the  previous  state  of  separation,  and  to  make  them  accept  the  new 
aggregate  as  an  original  unity.  The  bards  or  rhapsodes  might  have 
found  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  thus  piecing  together  distinct 
songs,  during  the  ninth  or  eighth  century  before  Christ;  but  if  we 
suppose  the  process  to  be  deferred  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth 
century — if  we  imagine  that  Solon,  with  all  his  contemporaries  and 
predecessors,  knew  nothing  about  any  aggregate  Iliad,  but  was 
accustomed  to  read  and  hear  only  those  sixteen  distinct  epical  pieces 
into  which  Lachmann  would  dissect  the  Iliad,  each  of  the  sixteen 
bearing  a  separate  name  of  its  own — no  compilation  then  for  the  first 
time  made  by  the  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  have  effaced  the 
established  habit,  and  planted  itself  in  the  general  convictions  of 
Greece  as  that  primitive  Homeric  production.  Had  the  sixteen 
pieces  remained  disunited  and  individualized  down  to  the  time  of 
Peisistratus,  they  would  in  all  probability  have  continued  so  ever 
afterward ;  nor  could  the  extensive  changes  and  transpositions  which 
(according  to  Lachmann's  theory)  were  required  to  melt  them  down 
into  our  present  Iliad,  have  obtained  at  that  late  period  universal 
acceptance.  Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  such  changes,  and  trans- 
positions did  really  take  place,  they  must  at  least  be  referred  to  a 
period  greatly  earlier  than  Peisistratus  or  Solon. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  poems  themselves  confirms  what  is  her& 
remarked.  There  is  nothing  either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  which 
savors  of  modernisrn,  applying  that  term  to  the  age  of  Peisistratus; 
nothing  which  brings  to  our  view  the  alterations,  brought  about  by 
two  centuries,  in  the  Greek  language,  the  coined  money,  the  habits 
of  writing  and  reading,  the  despotisms  and  republican  governments, 
the  close  military  array,  the  improved  construction  of  ships,  the 
amphikt3'onic  convocations,  the  mutual  frequentation  of  religious 
festivals,  the  Oriental  and  L^jptiun  veins  of  religion,  etc.,  familiar 
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to  tlie  latter  epoch.  These  alterations  Onomakritus  and  the  other 
literary  friends  of  Peisistratus  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice 
even  Avithout  design,  had  they  then  for  the  tirst  time  undertaken  the 
task  of  piecing  together  many  self-existent  epics  into  one  large  aggre- 
gate. Everything  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  in  language,  belongs  to  an  age  two  or  three  centuries 
earlier  than  Peisistratus.  Indeed  even  the  interpohitions  (or  those 
passages  which  on  the  best  grounds  are  pronounced  to  be  such) 
betray  no  trace  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  may  well 
have  been  heard  by  Archilochus  and  Kallinus — in  some  cases  even 
by  Arktinus  and  Hesiod — as  genuine  Homeric  matter.  As  far  as  the 
evidences  on  the  case,  as  w^ell  internal  as  external,  enable  us  to 
judge,  we  seem  w^arranted  in  believing  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  / 
were  recited  substantially  as  they  now  stand  (always  allowing  for  . 
partial  divergences  of  text  and  interpolations)  in  776  B.C.,  our  first 
trustw^orthy  mark  of  Grecian  time.  And  this  ancient  date — let  it  be 
added — as  it  is  the  best  authenticated  fact,  so  it  is  also  the  most 
important  attribute  of  the  Homeric  poems,  considered  in  reference  \ 
to  Grecian  history.  For  they  thus  afford  us  an  insight  into  the  ante-  i 
historical  character  of  the  Greeks — enabling  us  to  trace  the  subse- 
quent forward  march  of  the  nation,  and  to  seize  instructive  contrasts 
between  their  former  and  their  later  condition. 

Rejecting  therefore  the  idea  of  compilation  by  Peisistratus,  and 
referring  the  present  state  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  period  more 
than  two  centuries  earlier,  the  question  still  remains,  by  what  process, 
or  through  whose  agency,  they  reached  that  state?  Is  each  poem  the 
work  of  one  author,  or  of  several?  If  the  latter,  do  all  the  parts 
belong  to  the  same  age?  What  ground  is  there  for  believing,  that  any 
or  all  of  these  parts  existed  before  as  separate  poems,  and  have  been 
accommodated  to  the  place  in  which  they  now  appear  by  more  or  less 
systematic  alteration? 

The  acute  and  valuable  Prolegomena  of  Wolf,  half  a  century  ago, 
powerfully  turned  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  reference  to  the  age  and  society 
in  which  they  arose,  and  to  the  material  differences  in  this  respect 
between  Homer  and  more  recent  epic  poets.  Since  that  time  an 
elaborate  study  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  early  manifestations  of 
poetry  (Sagenpoesie)  among  other  nations;  and  the  German  critics 
especially,  among  whom  this  description  of  literature  has  been  most 
cultivated,  have  selected  it  as  the  only  appropriate  analogy  for  the 
Homeric  poems.  Such  poetry,  consisting  for  the  niost  part  of  short, 
artless  effusions,  with  little  of  deliberate  or  far-sighted  combination, 
has  been  assumed  by  many  critics  as  a  lit  standard  to  apply  for 
measuring  the  capacities  of  the  Homeric  age;  an  age  exclusively 
of  speakers,  singers,  and  hearers,  not  of  readers  or  writers.  In  place 
of  the  unbounded  admiration  which  was  felt  for  Homer,  not  merely 
as  a  poet  of  detail,  but  as  constructor  of  a  long  epic,  at  the  time  when 
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"Wolf  wrote  his  Prolegomena,  the  tone  of  criticism  passed  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  attention  was  fixed  entirely  upon  the  defects 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Whatever  was  to  he 
found  in  them  of  symmetry  or  pervading  system,  was  pronounced  to 
be  decidedly  post-Homeric.  Under  such  preconceived  anticipations 
Homer  seems  to  have  been  generally  studied  in  Gennany,  during 
the  generation  succeeding  Wolf,  the  negative  portion  of  whose  theory 
was  usually  admitted,  though  as  to  the  positive  substitute — what 
explanation  was  to  be  given  of  the  history  and  present  constitution 
of  the  Homeric  poems — there  was  by  no  means  the  like  agreement. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  a  contrary  tendency  has  mani- 
fested itself;  the  Wolfian  theory  has  been  re-examined  and  shaken 
by  Nitzsch,  who,  as  well  as  O.  Muller,  Welcker,  and  other  scholars, 
have  revived  the  idea  of  original  Homeric  unity,  under  certain  modi- 
fications. The  change  in  Goethe's  opinion,  coincident  with  this  new 
direction,  is  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works.  .  On  the  other  hand, 
the  original  opinion  of  Wolf  has  also  been  reproduced  within  the  last 
five  years,  and  fortified  with  several  new  observations  on  the  text,  of 
he  Iliad,  by  Lachmann. 

The  point  is  thus  still  under  controversy  among  able  scholars,  and 
is  probably  destined  to  remain  so.  For  in  truth  our  means  of  knowl- 
edge are  so  limited,  that  no  man  can  produce  arguments  suflBciently 
cogent  to  contend  against  opposing  preconceptions;  and  it  creates  a 
painful  sentiment  of  dilfldence  when  we  read  the  expressions  of  equal 
and  absolute  persuasion  with  which  the  two  opposite  conclusions 
have  both  been  advanced.  We  have  nothing  to  teach  us  the  history 
of  these  poems  except  the  poems  themselves.  Not  only  do  we  possess 
no  collateral  information  respecting  them  or  their  authors,  but  we 
have  no  one  to  describe  to  us  the  people  or  the  age  in  which  they 
originated:  our  knowledge  respecting  contemporar}'  Homeric  society 
is  collected  exclusively  from  the  Homeric  compositions  themselves. 
We  are  ignorant  whether  any  other,  or  what  other,  poems  preceded 
them  or  divided  with  them  the  public  favor,  nor  have  we  anything 
better  than  conjecture  to  determine  either  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  brought  before  the  hearers,  or  the  conditions  which 
a  bard  of  that  day  was  required  to  satisfy.  On  all  these  points,  more- 
over, the  age  of  Thucydides  and  Plato  seems  to  have  been  no  better 
informed  than  we  are,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could  profit  by  the 
analogies  of  the  cyclic  and  other  epic  poems,  which  would  doubtless 
in  many  cases  have  afforded  valuable  aid. 

Nevertheless  no  classical  scholar  can  be  easy  without  some  opinion 
respecting  the  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems.  And  the  more 
defective  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  more  essential  is  it  that  all 
that  evidence  should  be  marshaled  in  the  clearest  order,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  points  in  controversy  distinctly  understood  before- 
hand. Both  these  conditions  seem  to  have  been  often  neglected, 
throughout  the  long-continued  Homeric  discussion. 
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To  illustrate  the  first  point: — Since  two  poems  are  comprehended 
in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  natural  process  would  be,  first  to 
study  the  easier  of  the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclusions  thence 
deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other.  Now  the  Odyssey, 
looking  at  its  aggregate  character,  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  com- 
prehend than  the  Iliad.  Yet  most  Homeric  critics  apply  the  micro- 
scope at  once,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Iliad, 

To  illustrate  the  second  point: — What  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
negative  the  supposition  that  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem 
originally  and  intentionally  one?  Not  simply  particular  gaps  and 
contradictions,  though  they  be  even  gross  and  numerous;  but  the 
preponderance  of  these  proofs  of  mere  unprepared  coalescence  over 
the  other  proofs  of  designed  adaptation  scattered  throughout  the 
whole  poem.  For  the  poet  (or  the  co-operating  poets,  if  more  than 
one)  may  have  intended  to  compose  an  harmonious  wiiole,  but  may 
have  realized  their  intention  incompletely,  and  left  partial  faults;  or 
perhaps  the  contradictory  lines  may  have  crept  in  through  a  corrupt 
text.  A  survey  of  the  whole  poem  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
question ;  and  this  necessity,  too,  has  not  always  been  attended  to. 

If  it  had  happened  that  the  Odyssey  had  been  preserved  to  us 
llone,  without  the  Iliad,  I  think  the  dispute  respecting  Homeric 
unity  would  never  have  been  raised.  For  the  former  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, pervaded  almost  from  beginning  to  end  by  marks  of  designed 
adaptation;  and  the  special  faults  which  Wolf,  W.  Miiller,  and  B. 
Thiersch,  have  singled  out  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  such  unity 
of  intention,  are  so  few  aud  of  so  little  importance,  that  they  would 
liave  been  universally  regarded  as  mere  instances  of  haste  or  unskill- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  tho 
far  more  powerful  battery  opened  against  the  Iliad.  These  critics, 
having  laid  down  their  general  presumptions  against  the  antiquity  of 
the  long  epopee,  illustrate  their  principles  by  exposing  the  many 
flaws  and  fissures  in  the  Iliad,  aud  then  think  it  sufficient  if  they  can 
show  a  few  similar  defects  in  the  Odyssey — as  if  the  breaking  up  of 
Homeric  unity  in  the  former  naturally  entailed  a  similar  necessity 
with  regard  to  the  latter;  and  their  method  of  proceeding,  contrary 
to  the  rule  above  laid  down,  puts  the  more  difficult  problem  in  the 
foreground,  as  a  means  of  solution  for  the  easier.  We  can  hardly 
wonder,  however,  that  they  have  applied  their  observations  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Iliad,  because  it  is  in  every  man's  esteem  tho 
more  marked,  striking,  and  impressive  poem  of  the  two — and  the 
character  of  Homer  is  more  intimately  identified  with  it  than  with 
the  Odysse3\  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  course  pur- 
sued;  but  be  the  case  as  it  may  in  respect  to  comparative  poetical 
merit,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  as  an  aggregate,  the  Odyssey  is 
more  simple  and  easily  understood,  and  therefore  ought  to  come  first 
in  the  order  of  analysis. 

Now,  looking  at  the  Odyssey  by  itself,  the  proofs  of  a  unity  of 
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design  seem  unequivocal  and  everywhere  to  be  found.  A  premedi- 
tated structure,  and  a  concentration  of  interest  upon  one  prime  hero 
under  well-deHned  circumstances,  may  be  traced  from  the  first  book 
to  the  twenty-tliird.  Odysseus  is  always  either  directly  or  indirectly 
kept  before  the  reader,  as  a  warrior  returning  from  the  fullness  of 
glory  at  Troy,  exposed  to  manifold  and  protracted  calamities  during 
his  return  home,  on  which  his  whole  soul  is  so  bent  that  he  refuses 
even  the  immortality  offered  by  Calypso; — a  victim,  moreover,  even 
after  his  return,  to  mingled  injury  and  insult  from  the  suitors,  who 
have  long  been  plundering  his  property  and  dishonoring  his  hou.'-e; 
but  at  length  obtaining,  by  valor  and  cunning  united,  a  signal 
revenge  which  restores  him  to  all  that  he  had  lost.  All  the  persons 
and  all  the  events  in  the  poem  are  subsidiary  to  this  main  plot:  and 
the  divine  agency,  necessary  to  satisfy  the  feeling  of  the  Homeric 
man,  is  put  forth  by  Poseidon  and  Athene,  in  both  cases  from  dis- 
positions directly  bearing  upon  Odysseus.  To  appreciate  the  unity 
of  the  Odyssey,  we  have  only  to  read  the  objections  taken  against 
that  of  the  Iliad — especially  in  regard  to  the  long  withdrawal  of 
Achilles,  not  only  from  the  scene,  but  from  the  memory — together 
with  the  independent  prominence  of  Ajax,  Diomedes,  and  other 
lieroes.  How  far  we  are  entitled  from  hence  to  infer  the  want  of 
premeditated  unity  in  the  Iliad,  will  be  presently  considered;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  constitution  of  the  Odyssey  in  this  respect  every- 
where demonstrates  the  presence  of  such  unit}'.  Whatever  may  be 
the  interest  attached  to  Penelope,  Telemachus,  or  Eumajus,  we  never 
disconnect  them  from  their  association  with  Odysseus.  The  present 
is  not  the  place  for  collecting  the  many  marks  of  artistical  structure 
dispersed  throughout  this  poem:  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  the  final  catastrophe  realized  in  the  twenty-second  book 
— the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  in  the  very  house  which  they  were  pro- 
faning— is  distinctly  and  prominently  marked  out  in  the  first  and 
second  books,  promised  by  Teiresias  in  the  eleventh,  by  Athene  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  by  Helen  in  the  fifteenth,  and  gradually  matured 
by  a  series  of  suitable  preliminaries,  throughout  the  eight  books  pie- 
ceding  its  occurrence.  Indeed  what  is  principally  evident,  and 
what  has  been  often  noticed,  in  the  Odyssey,  is,  the  equable  flow 
both  of  the  narrative  and  the  events;  the  absence  of  that  rise  and 
fall  of  interest  which  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  Iliad. 

To  set  against  these  evidences  of  unity,  there  oaght  at  least  to  be 
some  strong  cases  produced  of  occasional  incoherence  or  contradic- 
tion. But  it  is  remarkable  how  little  of  such  counter-evidence  is  to 
be  found,  although  the  arguments  of  Wolf,  W.  Mliller,  and  B. 
Thiersch,  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it.  They  have  discovered  only 
one  instance  of  undeniable  inconsistency  in  the  parts — the  number 
of  days  occupied  by  the  absence  of  Telemachus  at  Pylus  and  Sparta. 
That  young  prince,  though  represented  as  in  greet  haste  to  depart, 
and  refusing  pressing  invitations  to  prolong  his  stay,  must,  never- 
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theless,  be  supposed  to  have  continued  for  thirty  daj-s  tlie  guest  of 
Menelaus,  in  onlcr  to  bring  his  proceedings  into  chronological  liar- 
mony  witli  those  of  Odysseus,  and  to  explain  the  first  meeting  of 
father  and  son  in  the  swine-fold  of  Eum;«us.  Here  is  undoubtedly 
an  inaccuracy  (so  Nitzsch  treats  it,  and  I  think  justly)  on  the  part  of 
the  poet,  who  did  not  anticipate,  and  did  not  experience  in  ancient 
times,  so  strict  a  scrutiny;  an  inaccuracy  certainly  not  at  all  won- 
derful ;  the  matter  of  real  wonder  is,  that  it  stands  almost  alone,  and 
that  there  are  no  others  in  the  poem. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  main  points  on  which  W.  Mliller  and  B, 
Thiersch  rest  their  theor}' — exphdning  the  chronological  confusion 
by  supposing  that  the  journey  of  Telemachus  to  Pylus  and  Sparta 
constituted  the  subject  of  an  epic  originally  separate  (comprising  the 
first  four  books  and  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth),  and  incorporated  at 
second-hand  with  the  remaining  poem.  And  they  conceive  this 
view  to  be  farther  confirmed  by  the  double  assembly  of  the  gods  (at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  book  as  well  as  of  the  fifth),  which  they 
treat  as  an  awkward  repetition,  such  as  could  not  have  formed  part 
of  the  primary  scheme  of  any  epic  poet.  But  here  they  only  escape 
a  small  ditlicully  by  running  into  another  and  a  greater.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  how  the  first  four  books  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  can  ever  have  constituted  a  distinct  epic;  since  the  adven- 
tures of  Telemachus  have  no  satisfactory  termination,  except  at  the 
point  of  confluence  with  those  of  his  father,  when  the  unexpected 
meeting  and  recognition  takes  place  under  the  roof  of  Euma^iis — nor 
can  any  epic  poem  ever  have  described  that  meeting  and  recognition 
without  giving  some  account  how  Odysseus  came  thither.  ^Moreover, 
the  first  two  books  of  the  Odyssey  distinctly  lay  the  ground,  and 
carry  expectation  forward,  to  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  poem — 
treating  Telemachus  as  a  subordinate  person,  and  his  expedition  as 
merely  provisional  toward  an  ulterior  result.  Nor  can  I  agree  with 
W.  Mliller,  that  the  real  Odyssey  might  well  be  supposed  to  begin 
with  the  fifth  book.  On  the  contrary,  the  exhibition  of  the  suitors 
and  the  Ithakesian  agora,  presented  to  us  in  the  second  book,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the  books  subse- 
quent to  the  thirteenth.  The  suitors  are  far  too  important  person- 
ages in  the  poem  to  allow  of  their  being  first  introduced  in  so 
informal  a  manner  as  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  book;  indeed  the 
passing  allusions  of  Athene  (xiii.  310,  375)  and  Eumseus  (xiv.  41,  81) 
to  the  suitors,  presuppose  cognizance  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
hearer. 

Lastly,  the  twofold  discussion  of  the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  trie 
first  and  fifth  books,  and  the  double  interference  of  Athene,  far 
from  being  a  needless  repetition,  may  be  iJvown  to  suit  perfectly 
both  the  genuine  epical  conditions  and  the  unity  of  the  poem.  For 
although  the  final  consummation,  and  the  organization  of  me;isures 
against  the  suitors,  was  to  be  accomplished  by  Odysseus  and  Telera- 
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achus  jointly,  yet  the  march  and  adventures  of  the  two,  until  the 
moment  of  their  meeting  in  the  dwelling  of  Eumaeus,  were  essentially 
distinct.  But  according  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  old  epic,  the 
presiding  direction  of  Athene  was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  suc- 
cess of  both  of  them.  Her  first  interference  arouses  and  inspires  the 
son,  her  second  produces  the  liberation  of  the  father — constituting  a 
point  of  union  and  common  origination  for  two  lines  of  adventures, 
in  both  of  which  she  takes  earnest  interest,  but  which  are  neces- 
sarily for  a  time  kept  apart  in  order  to  coincide  at  the  proper  moment. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  twice-repeated  agora  of  the  gods  in  the 
Odyssey,  bringing  home  as  it  does  to  one  and  the  same  divine  agent 
that  double  start  which  is  essential  to  the  scheme  of  the  poem,  con- 
sists better  with  the  supposition  of  premeditated  unity  than  with 
that  of  distinct  self-exislent  parts.  And  assuredly  the  manner  in 
which  Telemachus  and  Odysseus,  both  by  different  roads,  are 
brought  into  meeting  and  conjunction,  at  the  dwelling  of  Eumaeus, 
is  something  not  only  contrived,  but  very  skillfully  contrived.  It  is 
needless  to  advert  to  the  highly  interesting  character  of  Eumseus, 
rendered  available  as  a  rallying  point,  though  in  different  ways  both 
to  the  father  and  the  son,  over  and  above  the  sympathy  which  he 
himself  inspires. 

If  the  Odyssey  be  not  an  original  unity,  of  what  self-existent  parts 
can  we  imagine  it  to  have  consisted?  To  this  question  it  is  difiBcult 
to  imagine  a  satisfactory  reply:  for  the  supposition  that  Telemachus 
and  his  adventures  may  once  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  separate 
epos,  apart  from  Odysseus,  appears  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
character  of  that  youth  as  it  stands  in  the  poem,  and  with  the  events 
in  which  he  is  made  to  take  part.  We  could  better  imagine  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  himself  into  two  parts — one 
containing  his  wanderings  and  return,  the  other  handling  his  ill- 
treatment  by  the  suitors  and  his  final  triumph.  But,  though  either 
of  these  two  subjects  might  have  been  adequate  to  furnish  out  a 
separate  poem,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  as  they  are  presented 
in  the  Odyssey,  the  former  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  latter.  The 
simple  return  of  Odysseus,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  poem,  could  satisfy 
no  one  as  a  final  close,  so  long  as  the  suitors  remain  in  possession  of 
his  house  and  forbid  his  reunion  with  his  wife.  Any  poem  which 
treated  his  wanderings  and  return  separately,  must  have  represented 
his  reunion  with  Penelope  and  restoration  to  hio  house  as  following 
naturally  upon  his  arrival  in  Ithaka — thus  taking  little  or  no  notice 
of  the  suitors.  But  this  w^ould  be  a  capital  mutilation  of  the  actual 
epical  narrative,  which  considers  the  suitors  at  home  as  an  essential 
portion  of  the  destiny  of  the  much-suffering  hero,  not  less  than  his 
shipwrecks  and  trials  at  sea.  His  return  (separately  taken)  is  fore- 
doomed, according  to  the  curse  of  Polyphemus  executed  by  Poseidon, 
to  be  long-deferred,  miserable,  solitary,  and  ending  with  destruction 
in  his  house  to  greet  him ;  and  the  ground  is  thus  laid,  in  the  very 
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recital  of  his  wanderings,  for  a  new  series  of  events  which  are  to 
happen  to  him  after  his  arrival  in  Ithalca.  Tliere  is  no  tenable 
halting-place  between  the  departure  of  Odysseus  from  Troy  and  the 
linal  restoration  to  his  house  and  liis  wife.  The  distance  between 
these  two  events  may  indeed  be  widened,  by  accumulating  new 
distresses  and  impediments,  but  any  separate  portion  of  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  treated  than  as  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  beginning 
and  end  are  here  the  data  in  respect  to  epical  genesis,  though  the 
intermediate  events  admit  of  being  conceived  as  variables,  more  or 
less  numerous:  so  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  may  be  said 
without  impropriety  both  to  precede  and  to  govern  that  of  the  con- 
stituent parts. 

The  general  result  of  a  study  of  the  Odyssey  may  be  set  down  as 
follows  : — 1.  The  poem  as  it  now  stands  exhibits  unequivocally  adap- 
tation of  parts  and  continuity  of  structure,  whether  by  one  or  by 
several  consentient  hands:  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  secondary  forma- 
tion, out  of  a  pre-existing  Odyssey  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  if  so, 
the  parts  of  the  smaller  whole  must  have  been  so  far  recast  as  to 
make  them  suitable  members  of  the  larger,  and  are  noway  recogniz- 
able by  us.  2.  The  subject-matter  of  the  poem  not  only  does  not 
favor,  but  goes  far  to  exclude,  the  possibility  of  the  Wolfian 
hypothesis.  Its  events  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  composed 
several  antecedent  substantive  epics,  afterward  put  together  into 
the  present  aggregate.  Its  authors  cannot  have  been  mere  compilers 
of  pre-existing  materials,  such  as  Peisistratus  and  his  friends:  they 
must  have  been  poets,  competent  to  work  such  matter  as  they  found 
into  a  new  and  enlarged  design  of  their  own.  Nor  can  the  age  in 
which  this  long  poem,  of  so  many  thousand  lines,  was  turned  out  as 
a  continuous  aggregate,  be  separated  from  the  ancient,  productive, 
inspired  age  of  Grecian  epic. 

Arriving  at  such  conclusions  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Odyssey,  we  can  apply  them  by  analogy  to  the  Iliad.  We  learn 
something  respecting  the  chai-acter  and  capacities  of  that  early  age 
which  has  left  no  other  mementos  except  these  two  poems.  Long 
continuous  epics  (it  is  observed  by  those  who  support  the  views  of 
Wolf),  with  an  artistlcal  structure,  are  inconsistent  with  the  capacities 
of  a  rude  and  non- writing  age.  Such  epics  (we  may  reply)  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  early  age  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Odyssey  is  a 
proof  of  it;  for  in  that  poem  the  integration  of  the  whole,  and  the 
composition  of  the  parts,  must  have  been  simultaneous.  The  analogy 
of  the  Odyssey  enables  us  to  rebut  that  preconception  under  which 
many  ingenious  critics  sit  down  to  the  study  of  the  Iliad,  and  which 
induces  them  to  explain  ail  the  incoherences  of  the  latter  by  break- 
ing it  up  into  smaller  unities,  as  if  short  epics  were  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  poetical  power  which  the  age  admitted.  There  ought  to 
be  no  reluctance  in  admittir^g  a  presiding  scheme  and  premeditated 
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unity  of  parts,  in  so  far  as  the  parts  themselves  point  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

That  the  Iliad  is  not  so  essentially  one  piece  as  the  Odyssey,  every 
man  agrees.  It  includes  a  much  greater  nuikiplicit}'  of  events,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  important,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  prominent  per- 
sonages: the  very  indefinite  title  which  it  bears,  as  contrasted  with 
the  speciality  of  the  name  Odi/Mty,  marks  the  difference  at  once. 
The  parts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  from  the  whole,  and  admit 
more  readily  of  being  felt  and  appreciated  in  detached  recitation. 
We  may  also  add,  that  it  is  of  more  unequal  execution  than  the 
Od^^ssey — often  rising  to  a  far  higher  pitch  of  grandeur,  but  also 
occasionally  tamer:  the  story  does  not  move  on  continuously;  inci- 
dents occur  without  plausible  motive,  nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to 
evidences  of  incoherence  and  contradiction. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  Iliad  is  open  to  all  these  remarks,  though 
"Wolf  and  William  Mliller,  and  above  all  Lachm.ann,  exaggerate  the 
case  in  degree.  And  from  hence  has  been  deduced  the  hypothesis 
which  treats  the  parts  in  their  original  state  as  separate  integers, 
independent  of  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  forced  into 
unity  only  by  the  after-thought  of  a  subsequent  age;  or  sometimes 
not  even  themselves  as  integers,  but  as  aggregates  grouped  together 
out  of  fragments  still  smaller — short  epics  foimed  by  the  coalescence 
of  still  shorter  songs.  Kow  there  is  some  plausibility  in  these 
reasonings,  so  long  as  the  discrepancies  are  looked  upon  as  the  whole 
of  the  case.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not  the  whole  of  the 
case:  for  it  is  not  less  true,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  Iliad 
which  present  positive  and  undeniable  evidences  of  coherence  as 
antecedent  and  consequent,  though  we  are  occasionally  perplexed  by 
inconsistencies  of  detail.  To  deal  with  these  latter,  is  a  portion  of 
the  duties  of  a  critic.  But  he  is  not  to  treat  the  Iliad  as  if  inconsis- 
tency prevailed  everywhere  throughout  its  parts;  for  coherence  of 
parts — symmetrical  antecedence  and  consequence — is  discernible 
throughout  the  larger  half  of  the  poem. 

Now  the  Wolfian  theory  explains  the  gaps  and  contradictions 
throughout  the  narrative,  but  it  explains  nothing  else.  If  (as  Lach- 
mann  thinks)  the  Iliad  originally  consisted  of  sixteen  songs  or  little 
substantive  epics  (Lachmanu's  sixteen  songs  cover  the  space  only  as 
far  as  the  twenty-second  book  or  the  death  of  Hector,  and  two  more 
songs  would  have  to  be  admitted  for  the  twenty-^hird  and  twenty- 
fourth  books) — not  only  composed  by  different  authors,  but  by  each 
without  any  view  to  conjunction  with  the  rest — we  have  then  no 
right  to  expect  any  intrinsic  contiuuity  between  them;  and  all  that 
continuity  which  we  now  find  must  be  of  extraneous  origin.  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  the  origin?  Lachmann  follows  Wolf  in  ascribing 
the  whole  constructive  process  to  Peisistratus  and  his  associates,  at 
a  period  when  the  creative  epical  faculty  is  admitted  to  have  died 
out.     But  upon  this  supposition  Peisistratus  (or  his  associates)  must 
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have  done  much  more  than  omit,  transpose,  and  interpolate,  liere 
and  there;  he  must  have  gone  far  to  rewrite  the  whole  poem.  A 
great  poet  might  have  recast  pre-existing  separate  songs  into  one 
comprehensive  whole,  but  no  mere  arrangers  or  compilers  would  be 
competent  to  do  so:  and  we  are  thus  left  without  any  means  of 
accounting  for  that  degree  of  continuity  and  consistence  which  runs 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  though  not  through  the 
whole.  The  idea  that  the  poem  as  we  read  it  grew  out  of  atoms  not 
originally  designed  for  the  places  which  they  now  occupj^  Involves 
us  in  new  and  inextricable  difficulties  when  we  seek  to  elucidate 
either  the  mode  of  coalescence  or  the  degree  of  existing  unity. 

Admitting,  then,  premeditated  adaptation  of  parts  to  a  certain 
extent  as  essential  to  the  Iliad,  we  may  yet  inquire  whether  it  was 
produced  all  at  once  or  gradually  enlarged — whether  b}^  one  author 
or  by  several;  and  if  the  parts  be  of  different  age,  which  is  the  primi- 
tive kernel,  and  which  are  the  additions. 

Welcker,  Lange,  and  Nitzsch  treat  the  Homeric  poems  as  repre- 
senting a  second  step  in  advance,  in  the  progress  of  popular  poetry. 
First  comes  the  age  of  short  narrative  songs;  next,  when  these  have 
become  numerous,  there  arise  constructive  minds  who  recast  and 
blend  together  many  of  them  into  a  larger  aggregate  conceived  upon 
some  scheme  of  their  own.  The  age  of  the  epos  is  followed  by  that 
of  the  epopee — short  spontaneous  effusions  preparing  the  way,  and 
furnishing  materials,  for  the  architectonic  genius  of  the  poet.  It  is 
farther  presumed  by  the  above-mentioned  authors  that  the  pre- 
Homeric  epic  included  a  great  abundance  of  such  smaller  songs, — a 
fact  which  admits  of  no  proof,  but  which  seems  countenanced  by 
some  passages  in  Homer,  and  is  in  itself  noway  improbable.  But  the 
transition  from  such  songs,  assuming  them  to  be  ever  so  numerous, 
to  a  combined  and  continuous  poem,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  the  nation,  implying  mental  qualities  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  upon  which  the  songs  themselves  depend.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  imagined  that  the  materials  pass  unaltered  from  their  first 
state  of  isolation  into  their  second  state  of  combination.  They  must 
of  necessity  be  recast,  and  undergo  an  adapting  process,  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  organizing  poet  consists;  nor  can  we  hope,  by 
simply  knowing  them  as  they  exist  in  the  second  stage,  ever  to  divine 
how  they  stood  in  the  first.  Such,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  right 
conception  of  the  Homeric  epoch, — an  organizing  poetical  mind,  still 
preserving  that  freshness  of  observation  and  vivacity  of  details  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  the  ballad. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  studying  the  Iliad  as  a  congeries  of  fragments 
once  independent  of  each  other:  no  portion  of  the  poem  can  be 
shown  to  have  ever  been  so,  and  the  supposition  introduces  difficul- 
ties greater  than  those  which  it  removes.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
affirm  that  the  whole  poem  as  we  now  read  it  belonged  to  the  original 
and  preconceived  plan.     In  this  respect  the  Iliad  produces  upon  my 
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mind  an  impression  totally  different  from  the  Odyssey.  In  the  latter 
poem,  the  characters  and  incidents  are  fewer,  and  the  whole  plot 
appears  of  one  projection,  from  the  beginnmg  to  the  death  of  the 
suitors:  none  of  the  parts  look  as  if  they  had  been  composed  sepa- 
rately and  inserted  by  way  of  addition  into  a  pre-existing  smaller 
poem.  But  the  Iliad,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
house  built  upon  a  plan  comparatively  narrow  and  subsequently 
enlarged  by  successive  additions.  The  first  book,  together  with  the 
eighth,  and  the  books  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclu- 
sive, seem  to  form  the  primary^  organization  of  the  poem,  then 
properly  an  Achilleis:  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  books  are, 
perhaps,  additions  at  the  tail  of  this  primitive  poem,  wnich  still  leave 
it  nothing  more  than  an  enlarged  Achilleis.  But  the  books  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  together  with  the  tenth,  are  of  a 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  character,  and  convert  the  poem  from 
an  Achilleis  into  an  Iliad.  The  primitive  frontispiece,  mscribed  with 
the  anger  of  Achilles  and  its  direct  consequences,  yet  remains  after 
it  has  ceased  to  be  coextensive  with  the  poem.  The  parts  added, 
however,  are  not  necessarily  inferior  in  merit  to  the  original  poem: 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  among  them  are  compre- 
hended some  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  Grecian  epic.  Nor  are  they 
more  recent  in  date  than  the  original;  strictly  speaking,  they  must 
be  a  little  more  recent,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  generation  and 
state  of  society  as  the  primitive  Achilleis.  These  qualifications  are 
necessary  to  keep  apart  different  questions  which,  in  discussions  of 
Homeric  criticism,  are  but  too  often  confounded. 

If  we  take  those  portions  of  the  poem  which  I  imagine  to  have 
constituted  the  original  Achilleis,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sequence 
of  events  contained  in  them  is  more  rapid,  more  unbroken,  and  more 
intimately  knit  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect,  than  in  th< 
other  books.  Heyne  and  Lachmanu  indeed,  with  other  objecting 
critics,  complain  of  the  action  in  them  as  being  too  much  crowded 
and  hurried,  since  one  da}'  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
book  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  without  any  sensible  halt  in  the 
march  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  journey.  Lachmann  like- 
wise admits  that  those  separate  songs,  into  which  he  imagines  that 
the  whole  Iliad  maj^  be  dissected,  cannot  be  severed  with  the  same 
sharpness,  in  the  books  subsequent  te  the  eleventh,  as  ia  those  before 
it.  There  is  only  one  real  halting-place  from  the  eleventh  book  to 
the  twenty-second — the  death  of  Patroclus;  and  this  ran  never  be 
conceived  as  the  end  of  a  separate  poem,  though  it  is  a  capital  step 
in  the  development  of  the  Achilleis,  and  brings  about  that  entire 
revolution  in  the  temper  of  Achilles  which  was  essential  ^or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  poet.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  ever 
could  have  existed  a  separate  poem  called  Patrocleia,  though  a  part 
of  the  Iliad  was  designated  by  that  name.  For  Patroclus  hac  no  sub- 
stantive position:  he  is  the  attached  friend  and  second  of  Achillea, 
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but  nothing  else, — standing  to  the  latter  in  a  relation  of  dependence 
resembling  that  of  Telemachus  to  Odysseus.  And  the  way  in  which 
Patroclus  is  dealt  with  in  the  Iliad  is  (in  my  judgment)  the  most  dex- 
terous and  artistical  contrivance  in  the  poem — that  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  neat  tissue  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  great  and  capital  misfortune  which  prostrates  the  strength  of 
the  Greeks  and  renders  them  incapable  of  defending  themselves  with- 
out Achilles,  is  the  disablement  by  wounds  of  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
medes,  and  Odysseus:  so  that  the  defense  of  the  wall  and  of  the 
ihips  is  left  only  to  heroes  of  the  second  magnitude  (Ajax  alone 
excepted),  such  as  Idomeneus,  Leonteus,  Polypoeres,  Meriones, 
Menelaus,  etc.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  all  these  three  first-rate 
chiefs  are  in  full  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  book :  all  three 
are  wounded  in  the  battle  which  that  book  describes,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which  Agamemnon  is  full  of  spirits  and  courage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  manner  in  which  Homer 
concentrates  our  attention  in  the  first  book  upon  Achilles  as  the 
hero,  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and  the  calamities  to  the  Greeks 
which  are  held  out  as  about  to  ensue  from  it,  through  the  intercession 
of  Thetis  with  Zeus.  But  the  incidents  dwelt  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  book  down  to  the  combat  between  Hector  and 
Ajax  in  the  seventh,  animated  and  interesting  as  they  are,  do  noth- 
ing to  realize  this  promise.  They  are  a  splendid  picture  of  the  Tro- 
jan war  generally,  and  eminently  suitable  to  that  larger  title  under 
which  the  poem  has  been  immortalized — but  the  consequences  of  the 
anger  of  Achilles  do  not  appear  until  the  eighth  book.  The  tenth 
book,  or  Doloneia,  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Iliad,  but  not  of  the 
Achilleis;  while  the  ninth  book  appears  to  me  a  subsequent  addition 
nowise  harmonizing  with  that  main  stream  of  the  Achilleis  which 
flows  from  the  eleventh  book  to  the  twenty-second.  The  eighth  book 
ought  to  be  read  in  immediate  connection  with  the  eleventh,  in  order 
to  see  the  structure  of  what  seems  the  primitive  Achilleis;  for  there 
are  several  passages  in  the  eleventh  and  the  following  books,  which 
prove  that  the  poet  who  composed  them  could  not  have  had  present 
to  his  mind  the  main  event  of  the  ninth  book — the  outpouring 
of  profound  humiliation  by  the  Greeks,  and  from  Agamemnon 
especially,  before  Achilles,  coupled  with  formal  offers  to  restore 
Briseis  and  pay  the  amplest  compensation  for  past  wrong.  The 
words  of  Achilles  (not  less  than  those  of  Patroclus  and  Nestor)  in  the 
eleventh  and  in  the  following  books,  plainly  imply  that  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Greeks  before  him,  for  which  he  thirsts,  is  as  yet  future 
and  contingent;  that  no  plenary  apology  has  yet  been  tendered,  nor 
any  offer  made  of  restoring  Briseis;  while  both  Nestor  and  Patroclus, 
with  all  their  wish  to  induce  him  to  take  arms,  never  take  notice  of 
the  offered  atonement  and  restitution,  but  view  him  as  one  whose 
ground  for  quarrel  stands  still  the  same  as  it  did  at  the  beginning. 
Moreover,  if  we  look  at  the  first  book — the  opening  of  the  Achilleis 
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— we  shall  see  that  this  prostration  of  Agamemnon  and  the  chief 
Grecian  heroes  before  Achilles  would  really  be  the  termination  of  the 
whole  poem;  for  Achilles  asks  nothing  more  from  'i'hetis,  nor  Thetis 
anything  more  from  Zeus,  than  that  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  may 
be  brought  to  know  the  wrong  that  ihey  have  done  to  their  capital 
warrior,  and  humbled  in  the  dust  in  expiation  of  it.  We  may  add, 
that  the  abject  terror  in  wliich  Agamemnon  appears  in  the  ninth  book 
w^hen  he  sends  the  supplicatory  message  to  Achilles,  as  it  is  not  ade- 
quately accounted  for  by  the  degree  of  calamity  which  the  Greeks 
have  experienced  in  the  preceding  (eighth)  book,  so  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  gallantry  and  high  spirit  with  which  he  shines  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh.  The  situation  of  the  Greeks  only  becomes 
desperate  when  the  three  great  chiefs,  Agamemnon,  Odysseus,  and 
Diomedes,  are  disabled  by  wounds;  this  is  the  incparable  calamity 
which  works  upon  Patroclus,  and  through  him  upon  Achilles.  The 
nintli  book,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  me  an  addition,  by  a  different 
hand,  to  the  original  Achilleis,  fi'amed  so  as  both  to  forestall  and  to 
spoil  the  nineteenth  book,  which  is  the  real  reconciliation  of  the  two 
inimical  heroes:  I  will  venture  to  add  that  it  carries  the  pride  and 
egotism  of  Achilles  beyond  even  the  largest  exigencies  oi  insulted 
honor,  and  is  shocking  to  that  sentiment  of  Nemesis  which  was  so 
deeply  seated  in  the  Grecian  mind.  We  forgive  any  excess  of  fury 
against  the  Trojans  and  Hector,  after  the  death  of  Patroclus;  but 
that  he  shoidd  remain  unmoved  by  restitution,  by  abject  supplica- 
tions, and  by  the  richest  atoning  presents,  tendered  from  the  Greeks, 
indicates  an  implacability  such  as  neither  the  first  book,  nor  the 
books  between  the  eleventh  and  the  seventeenth,  convey. 

It  is  with  the  Grecian  agora  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book 
that  the  Iliad  (as  distinguished  from  the  Achilleis)  commences, — con- 
tinued through  the  Catalogue,  the  muster  of  the  two  armies,  the 
single  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Paris,  the  renewed  promiscu- 
ous battle  caused  by  the  arrow  of  Pandarus,  the  (Epipolesis  or)  per- 
sonal circuit  of  Agamemnon  round  the  army,  the  Aristeia  or  brilliant 
exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  visit  of  Hector  to  Troy  for  purposes  of 
sacrifice,  his  interview  with  Andromache,  and  his  combat  with  Ajax 
—down  to  the  seventh  book.  All  these  are  beautiful  poetry,  pre- 
senting to  us  the  general  Trojan  war  and  its  conspicuous  individuals 
under  different  points  of  view,  but  leaving  no  room  in  the  reader's 
mind  for  the  thought  of  Achilles.  Now  the  difficulty  for  an  enlarg- 
ing poet  was,  to  pass  from  the  Achilleis  in  the  first  book  to  the  Iliad 
in  the  second,  and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  that  here  is  an  awk 
wardness  in  the  structure  of  the  poem  whicli  counsel  on  the  poet's 
behalf  (ancient  or  modern)  do  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

In  the  first  book,  Zeus  has  promised  Thetis  that  he  will  punish  the 
Greeks  for  the  wrong  done  to  Achilles:  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book,  he  deliberates  how^  he  shall  fulfill  the  promise,  and 
sends  down  for  that  purpose  ' '  mischievous  Oneirus"  (the  Dream-god) 
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to  visit  Agamemnon  in  his  sleep,  to  assure  him  that  the  gods  have 
now  with  one  accord  consented  to  put  Troy  into  his  hands,  and  to 
exhort  him  forthwith  to  the  assembling  of  his  army  for  the  attack. 
The  ancient  commentators  were  here  perplexed  by  tlie  circumstance 
that  Zeus  puts  a  falsehood  into  tlie  mouth  of  Oneirus.  But  there 
seems  no  more  difficulty  in  explaining  this  than  in  the  narrative  of 
the  book  of  1  Kings  (chap.  xxii.  20),  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned  to 
have  put  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth  of  Aliab's  prophets — the  real 
awkwardness  is,  that  Oneirus  and  his  falsehood  produce  no  effect. 
For  in  the  first  place  Agamemnon  takes  a  step  very  different  from 
that  which  his  dream  recommends — and  in  the  next  place,  when  the 
Grecian  army  is  at  length  armed  and  goes  forth  to  battle,  it  does  not 
experience  defeat  (wliich  would  be  the  case  if  the  exhortation  of 
Oneirus  really  proved  mischievous),  but  carries  on  a  successful  day's 
battle,  chiefly  through  the  heroism  of  Diomedes.  Instead  of  arming 
the  Greeks  forthwith,  Agamemnon  convokes  first  a  council  of  chiefs, 
and  next  an  agora  of  the  host.  And  though  himself  in  a  temper  of 
mind  highly  elate  with  the  deceitful  assurances  of  Oneirus,  he  delib- 
erately assumes  the  language  of  despair  in  addressing  the  troops, 
having  previously  prepared  Nestor  and  Odysseus  for  his  doing  so — • 
merely  in  order  to  try  the  courage  of  the  men,  and  with  formal 
instructions  given  to  these  two  other  chiefs  that  they  are  to  speak  in 
opposition  to  him.  Now  this  intervention  of  Zeus  and  Oneirus,  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  when  coupled  with  the  incidents  which  now 
follow  it,  and  making  Zeus  appear,  but  only  appear,  to  realize  his  pro- 
mise of  honoring  Achilles  as  well  as  of  hurting  the  Greeks, — forms 
exactl}^  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Achilleis  and  the  Iliad. 

The  freak  which  Agamemnon  plays  off  upon  the  temper  of  his 
army,  though  in  itself  childish,  serves  a  sufficient  purpose,  not  only 
because  it  provides  a  special  matter  of  interest  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Greeks,  but  also  because  it  calls  forth  the  splendid  description,  so 
teeming  with  vivacious  detail,  of  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly  after  Agamemnon's  harangue,  and  of  the  decisive  inter- 
ference of  Odysseus  to  bring  the  men  back,  as  well  as  to  put  down 
Thersites.  This  picture  of  the  Greeks  in  agora,  bringing  out  the 
two  chief  speaking  and  counseling  heroes,  was  so  important  a  part 
of  tlje  general  Trojan  war,  that  the  poet  has  permitted  himself  to 
introduce  it  by  assuming  an  inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  Aga- 
menmon;  just  as  he  has  ushered  in  another  fine  scene  in  the  third 
book — the  Teichoskopy  or  conversation  between  Priam  and  Helen 
on  the  walls  of  Tro}" — by  admitting  the  supposition  that  the  old  king 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  did  not  know  the  persons  of  Agamem- 
non and  the  other  Grecian  chiefs.  This  may  serve  as  an  explanation 
of  the  delusion  practiced  by  Agamemnon  toward  his  assembled 
host;  but  it  does  not  at  all  explain  the  tame  and  empty  intervention 
of  Oneirus. 

If  the  initial  incident  of  the  second  book,  whereby  we  pass  out  of 
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the  Achilleis  into  the  Iliad,  is  awkward,  so  also  the  final  incident  of 
the  seventh  book,  immediately  before  we  come  back  into  the  Achil- 
leis, is  not  less  unsatisfactory — I  mean  the  construction  of  the  wall 
and  ditch  round  the  Greek  camp.  As  the  poem  now  stands,  no 
plausible  reason  is  assigned  why  this  should  be  done.  Nestor  pro- 
poses it  without  any  constraining  necessity:  for  the  Greeks  are  in  a 
career  of  victory,  and  the  Trojans  are  making  offers  of  compromise 
which  imply  conscious  weakness — while  Diomedcs  is  so  confident 
of  the  approaching  ruin  of  Troy,  that  he  dissuades  his  comrades 
from  receiving  even  Helen  herself  if  the  surrender  should  be  tendered. 
"Many  Greeks  have  been  slain,"  it  is  true,  as  Nestor  observes;  but 
an  equal  or  greater  number  of  Trojans  have  been  slain,  and  all  the 
Grecian  heroes  are  yet  in  full  force ;  the  absence  of  Achilles  is  not 
even  adverted  to. 

Now  this  account  of  the  building  of  the  fortification  seems  to  be  an 
after-thought,  arising  out  of  the  enlargement  of  the  poem  beyond  iti 
original  scheme.  The  original  Achilleis,  passing  at  once  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth,  and  from  thence  to  the  eleventh  book,  might  well 
assume  the  fortification — and  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  existing,  without 
adducing  any  special  reason  why  it  was  erected.  The  hearer  would 
naturally  comprehend  and  follow  the  existence  of  a  ditch  and  wall 
round  the  ships  as  a  matter  of  course,  provided  there  was  nothing  in 
the  previous  narrative  to'  make  him  believe  that  the  Greeks  had 
originally  been  without  these  bulwarks.  And  since  the  Achilleis, 
immediately  after  the  promise  of  Zeus  to  Thetis  at  the  close  of  the 
first  book,  went  on  to  describe  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  and 
the  ensuing  disasters  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  nothing  to  surprise 
any  one  in  hearing  that  their  camp  was  fortified.  But  the  case  was 
altered  when  the  first  and  the  eighth  books  were  parted  asunder  in 
order  to  make  room  for  descriptions  of  temporary  success  and  glory 
on  the  part  of  the  besieging  army.  The  brilliant  scenes  sketched  in 
the  books  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  mention  no  fortification, 
and  even  imply  its  non-existence;  yet  since  notice  of  it  occurs  amid 
the  first  description  of  Grecian  disasters  in  the  eighth  book,  the 
hearer  who  had  the  earlier  books  present  to  his  memory  might  be 
surprised  to  find  a  fortification  mentioned  immediately  afterwards, 
unless  the  construction  of  it  were  specially  announced  to  have  inter- 
vened. But  it  will  at  once  appear  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  good  reason  why  the  Greeks  should  begin  to  fortify  at  this 
Juncture,  and  that  the  poet  who  discovered  the  gap  might  not  be 
enabled  to  fill  it  up  with  success.  As  the  Greeks  have  got  on  up  to 
this  moment  without  the  wall,  and  as  we  have  heard  nothing  but 
tales  of  their  success,  why  should  they  now  think  farther  laborious 
precautions  for  security  necessary?  we  will  not  ask  why  the  Trojans 
should  stand  quietly  by  and  permit  a  wall  to  be  built,  since  the  truc« 
was  concluded  expressly  for  burying  the  dead. 
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The  tenth  book  (or  Doloneia)  was  considered  by  some  of  the  ancient 
•choliasts,  and  has  been  confidently  set  forth  by  the  modern  Woltian 
critics,  as  originally  a  separate  poem,  inserted  by  Peisistratus  in  the 
Iliad.  How  it  can  ever  have  been  a  separate  poem,  I  do  not  under- 
stand. It  is  framed  with  great  specialty  for  the  antecedent  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs,  and  would  suit  for  no  other  place; 
though  capable  of  being  separately  recited,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
definite  beginning  and  end,  like  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  in 
the  ^neid.  But  while  distinctly  presupposing  and  resting  upon  the 
incidents  in  the  eighth  book,  and  in  line  88  of  the  ninth  (probably, 
the  appointment  of  sentinels  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of 
the  Trojans  formed  the  close  of  the  battle  described  in  the  eighth 
book),  it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  following  books:  it  goes  to  make  up  the  general  picture  of 
the  Trojan  war,  but  lies  quite  apart  from  the  Achilleis.  And  this 
is  one  mark  of  a  portion  subsequently  inserted — that  though  fitted  on 
to  the  parts  which  precede,  it  has  no  influence  on  those  which  follow. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  combatants  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  between 
the  first  and  the  eighth  book,  have  no  reference  either  to  Achilles  or 
to  an  Achilleis,  we  find  Zeus  in  Olympus  still  more  completely  put- 
ting that  hero  out  of  the  question,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book.  He  is  in  this  last-mentioned  passage  the  Zeus  of  the  Iliad,  not 
of  the  Achilleis.  Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  Thetis  in  the  first  book, 
he  discusses  nothing  but  the  question  of  continuance  or  termination 
of  the  war,  and  manifests  anxiety  only  for  the  salvation  of  Troy,  in 
opposition  to  the  miso-Trojan  goddesses,  who  prevent  him  from  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  victory  of  Menelaus  over  Paris  and  the  stipulated 
restitution  of  Helen — in  which  case  of  course  the  wrong  offered  to 
Achilles  would  remain  unexpiated.  An  attentive  comparison  will 
render  it  evident  that  the  poet  who  composed  the  discussion  among 
the  gods,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  has  not  been  careful 
to  put  himself  in  harmony  either  with  the  Zeus  of  the  first  book  or 
with  the  Zeus  of  the  eighth. 

So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  eleventh  book,  the  march  of  the  poem 
becomes  quite  different.  We  are  then  in  a  series  of  events,  each 
paving  the  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  all  conducing  to  the 
result  promised  in  the  first  book — the  reappearance  of  Achilles  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  Greeks  from  ruin — preceded  by  ample 
atonement,  and  followed  by  the  maximum  both  of  glory  and  revenge. 
The  intermediate  career  of  Patroclus  introduces  new  elements,  which 
however  are  admirably  woven  into  the  scheme  of  the  poem  as  dis- 
closed in  the  first  book.  I  shall  not  deny  that  there  are  perplexities 
in  the  detail  of  events,  as  described  in  the  battles  at  the  Grecian  wall 
and  before  the  ships,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  books,  but 
they  appear  only  cases  of  partial  confusion,  such  as  may  be  reason- 
ably ascribed  to  imperfections  of  text :  the  main  sequence  remains 
coherent  and  intelligible.     We  find  no  considerable  events  which 
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could  be  left  out  without  breaking  the  thread,  nor  any  incongruity 
between  one  considerable  event  and  another.  There  is  nothing 
between  tlie  eleventh  and  twenty-second  books  which  is  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  incongruity  between  the  Zeus  of  the  fourth  book  and 
the  Zeus  of  the  first  and  eighth.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  tliat  the 
shield  of  Achilles  is  a  superadded  amplification  of  that  which  was 
originally  announced  in  general  terms — because  the  poet,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  books,  has  observed  such  good  economy 
of  his  materials,  that  he  is  hardly  likely  to  have  introduced  one  par- 
ticular description  of  such  disproportionate  length,  and  having  so 
little  connection  with  the  series  of  events.  But  I  see  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  is  an  addition  materially  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  supposition  here  advanced,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad,  is  not  altogether  free  from  difficul- 
ties, because  the  parts  constituting  the  original  Achilleis  have  been 
more  or  less  altered  or  interpolated  to  suit  the  additions  made  to  it, 
particularly  in  the  eighth  book.  But  it  presents  fewer  difficulties 
than  any  other  supposition,  and  it  is  the  only  means,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  explaining  the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  Iliad  and 
another;  both  the  continuity  of  structure,  and  the  conformity  to  the 
opening  promise,  which  are  manifest  when  we  read  the  books  in  the 
order  i.,  viii.,  xi.  to  xxii.,  as  contrasted  with  the  absence  of  these  two 
qualities  in  books  ii.  to  vif.,  ix.  and  x.  An  entire  organization,  pre- 
conceived from  the  beginning,  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  any 
such  disparity,  nor  is  any  such  visible  in  the  Odyssey;  still  less 
w^ould  the  result  be  explained  by  supposing  integers  originally 
separate  and  brought  together  without  any  designed  organization. 
And  it  is  between  these  three  suppositions  that  our  choice  has  to  be 
made.  A  scheme,  and  a  large  scheme  too,  must  unquestionably  be 
admitted  as  the  basis  of  any  sufficient  hypothesis.  But  the  Achilleis 
would  have  been  a  long  poem,  half  the  length  of  the  present  Iliad, 
and  probably  not  less  compact  in  its  structure  than  the  Odyssey. 
Moreover  being  parted  off  only  by  an  imaginary  line  from  the  bound- 
less range  of  the  Trojan  war,  it  would  admit  of  enlargement  more 
easily,  and  with  greater  relish  to  hearers,  than  the  adventiires  of  one 
single  hero;  while  the  expansion  would  naturally,  take  place  by 
adding  new  Grecian  victory — since  the  original  poem  arrived  at  the 
exaltation  of  Achilles  only  through  a  painful  series  of  Grecian  disas- 
ters. That  the  poem  under  these  circumstances  should  have  received 
additions,  is  no  very  violent  hypothesis:  in  fact,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  integrity  both  of  the  Achilleis  and  of  the  Odyssey  was 
neither  guarded  by  printing  nor  w^riting,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it 
less  wonderful  that  the  former  was  enlarged,  than  that  the  latter  was 
not.  Any  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  epical  unity  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  that  splendid  poetry,  of  which  we  find  so  much  between  the 
first  and  the  eighth  books  of  our  Iliad. 
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The  question  respecting  unity  of  authorship  is  different,  and  more 
difficult  to  determine,  than  that  respecting  consistency  of  parts,  and 
sequence  in  the  narrative.  A  poem  conceived  on  a  comparatively 
narrow  scale  may  be  enlarged  afterward  by  its  original  author,  with 
a  greater  or  less  coherence  and  success:  the  Faust  of  Goethe  affords 
an  example  even  in  our  own  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sys- 
tematic poem  may  well  have  been  conceived  and  executed  by  pre- 
arranged concert  between  several  poets;  among  whom  probably  one 
will  be  the  governing  mind,  though  the  rest  may  be  effective,  and 
perhaps  equally  effective,  in  respect  to  execution  of  the  parts.  And 
the  age  of  the  early  Grecian  epic  was  favorable  to  such  fraternization 
of  poets,  of  which  the  Gens  called  Homerids  probably  exhibited  many 
specimens.  In  the  recital  or  singing  of  a  long  unwritten  poem,  many 
bards  must  have  conspired  together,  and  in  the  earliest  times  the 
composer  and  the  singer  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Now  the 
individuals  comprised  in  the  Homeric  Gens,  though  doubtless  very 
different  among  themselves  in  respect  of  mental  capacity,  w^ere  yet 
homogeneous  in  respect  of  training,  means  of  observation  and 
instruction,  social  experience,  religious  feelings  and  theories,  etc.,  to 
a  degree  much  greater  than  individuals  in  modern  times.  Fallible  as 
our  inferences  are  on  this  point,  where  we  have  only  internal 
evidence  to  guide  us,  without  any  contemporary  points  of  compari- 
son, or  any  species  of  collateral  information  respecting  the  age,  the 
society,  the  poets,  the  hearers,  or  the  language — we  must  never- 
theless in  the  present  case  take  coherence  of  structure,  together  with 
consistency  in  the  tone  of  thought,  feeling,  language,  customs,  etc., 
as  presumptions  of  one  author;  and  the  contrary  as  presumptions  of 
severalty;  allowing  as  well  as  we  can  for  that  inequality  of  excel- 
lence which  the  same  author  may  at  different  times  present. 

Now  the  case  made  out  against  single-headed  authorship  of  the 
Odyssey  appears  to  me  very  weak;  and  those  who  dispute  it  are 
guided  more  by  their  ^  priori  rejection  of  ancient  epical  unity  than 
by  any  positive  evidence  which  the  poem  itself  affords.  It  is  other- 
wise with  regard  to  the  Iliad.  Whatever  presumptions  a  disjointed 
structure,  several  apparent  inconsistencies  of  parts,  and  large  excres- 
cence of  actual  matter  beyond  the  opening  promise,  can  sanction — 
may  reasonably  be  indulged  against  the  supposition  that  this  poem 
all  proceeds  from  a  single  author.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  among  the  best  critics  which  is  probably  not  destined 
to  be  adjusted,  since  so  much  depends  partly  upon  critical  feeling, 
partly  upon  the  general  reasonings,  in  respect  to  ancient  epical  unity, 
with  which  a  man  sits  down  to  the  study.  For  the  champions  of 
unity,  such  as  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  are  very  ready  to  strike  out 
numerous  and  often  considerable  passages  as  interpolations,  thus 
meeting  the  objections  raised  against  unity  of  authorship  on  the 
ground  of  special  inconsistencies.  Hermann  and  Boeckh,  though 
not  going  the  length  of  Lachmann  in  maintaining  the  original  theory 
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of  Wolf,  airrec  willi  the  latter  in  recognizinir  diversity  of  authors  in 
the  poem,  to  an  extent  overpassing  the  limit  of  what  can  fairly  be 
called  interpolation.  Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch  are  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  contrary.  Here,  then,  is  a  decided  contradiction 
among  critics,  all  of  whom  have  minutely  studied  the  poems  since 
the  Woltian  question  was  raised.  And  it  is  such  critics  alone  who 
can  be  said  to  constitute  authority;  for  the  cursory  reader,  who 
dwells  upon  the  parts  simply  long  enough  to  relish  their  poetical 
beauty,  is  struck  only  by  that  general  sameness  of  coloring  which 
Wolf  himself  admits  to  per^-ade  the  poem. 

Having  already  intimated  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  theory  of  the 
structure  of  the  poem  is  admissible  which  does  not  admit  an  original 
and  preconcerted  Achilleis — a  stream  which  begins  at  the  first  book 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Hector  in  the  twenty-second,  although 
the  higher  parts  of  it  now^  remain  only  in  the  condition  of  two 
detached  lakes,  the  first  book  and  the  eighth^I  reason  upon  the 
same  basis  with  respect  to  the  authorship.  Assuming  continuity  of 
structure  as  a  presumptive  proof,  the  whole  of  this  Achilleis  must  be 
treated  as  composed  by  one  author.  Wolf  indeed  affirmed,  that  he 
never  read  the  poem  continuously  through  without  being  painfully 
impressed  with  the  inferiority  and  altered  style  of  the  last  six  books 
— and  Lachmann  carried  this  feeling  further  back,  so  as  to  commence 
with  the  seventeenth  bopk.  If  I  could  enter  fully  into  this  sentiment, 
I  should  then  be  compelled,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  precon- 
ceived scheme,  but  to  imagine  that  the  books  from  the  eighteenth  to 
the  twenty  second,  though  forming  part  of  that  scheme  or  Achilleis, 
had  yet  been  executed  by  another  and  an  inferior  poet.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  first,  that  inferiority  of  poetical  merit  to  a  certain 
extent  is  quite  recoricilable  with  unity  of  authorship;  and  secondly, 
that  the  very  circumstances  upon  which  V\  olf's  unfavorable  judg- 
ment is  built,  seem  to  arise  out  of  increased  difficulty  in  the  poet's 
task,  when  he  came  to  the  crowning  cantos  of  his  designed 
Achilleis.  For  that  wiiich  chiefly  distinguishes  these  books  is,  the 
direct,  incessant,  and  manual  intervention  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
formally  permitted  by  Zeus — and  the  repetition  of  vast  and  fantastic 
conceptions  to  which  such  superhuman  agency  gives  occasion;  not 
omitting  the  battle  of  Achilles  against  Skamander  and  Simois,  and 
the  burning  up  of  these  rivers  by  Hephaestus.  Now  looking  at  this 
vein  of  ideas  with  the  eyes  of  a  modern  reader,  or  even  with  those  of 
a  Grecian  critic  of  the  literary  ages,  it  is  certain  that  the  efl:ect  is 
unpleasing:  the  gods,  sublime  elements  of  poetry  when  kept  in  due 
proportion,  are  here  somewhat  vulgarized.  But  though  the  poet  here 
has  not  succeeded,  and  probably  success  was  impossible,  in  the  task 
which  he  has  prescribed  to  himself — yet  the  mere  fact  of  his  under- 
taking it,  and  the  manifest  distinction  between  his  employment  of 
divine  agency  in  these  latter  cantos  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing, seems  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  latter 
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cantos  and  com«  in  designed  sequence,  as  the  continuance  of  a  pre- 
vious plan.  The  poet  wishes  to  surround  the  coming  forth  of 
Achilles  with  the  maximum  of  glorious  and  terrific  circumstance: 
no  Trojan  enemy  can  for  a  moment  hold  out  against  him:  the  gods 
must  descend  to  the  plain  of  Troy  and  fight  in  person,  while  Zeus, 
who  at  the  beginning*  of  the  eighth  book  had  forbidden  them  to  take 
part,  expressly  encourages  them  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth.  If  then  the  "nineteenth  book  (which  contains  the  recon- 
ciliation between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  a  subject  naturally 
somewhat  tame)  and  the  three  following  books  (where  we  have  before 
us  only  the  gods,  Achilles,  and  the  Trojans  without  hope  or  courage) 
are  inferior  in  execution  and  interest  to  the  seven  preceding  books 
(which  describe  the  long-disputed  and  often  doubtful  death-struggle 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  without  Achilles),  as  Wolf  and 
other  critics  affirm— we  may  explain  the  difference  without  supposing 
a  new  poet  as  composer:  for  the  conditions  of  the  poem  had  become 
essentially  moiy  difficult,  and  the  subject  more  unpromising.  The 
necessitj^  of  keeping  xichilles  above  the  level,  even  of  heroic 
prowess,  restriclt>d  the  poet's  means  of  acting  upon  the  sympathy  of 
his  hearers. 

The  last  tw^o  books  of  the  Iliad  may  have  formed  part  of  the  origi- 
nal Achilleis.  But  the  probability  rather  is,  that  they  are  additions; 
for  the  death  of  Hector  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  a  coherent  scheme, 
and  we  are  not  entitled  to  extend  the  oldest  poem  beyond  the  limit 
which  such  necessity  prescribes.  It  has  been  argued  on  one  side  by 
Nitzsch  and  O.  Miiller  that  the  mine  could  not  leave  off  with  satis- 
faction at  the  moment  in  which  Achilles  sates  his  revenge,  and  while 
the  bodies  of  Patroclus  and  Hector  are  l3nngunburied — also,  that  the 
more  merciful  temper  which  he  exhibits  in  the  twenty-fourth  book 
must  always  have  been  an  indispensable  sequel,  in  order  to  create 
proper  sympathy  with  his  triumph.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary, 
have  taken  special  grounds  of  exception  against  the  last  book,  and 
have  endeavored  to  set  it  aside  as  different  from  the  other  books  both 
in  tone  and  language.  To  a  certain  extent  the  peculiarities  of  the 
last  book  appear  to  me  undeniable,  though  it  is  plainly  a  designed 
continuance  and  not  a  substantive  poem.  Some  weight  also  is  due 
to  the  remark  about  the  twenty-third  book,  that  Odysseus  and  Dio- 
medes,  who  have  been  wounded  and  disabled  during  the  fight,  now 
reappear  in  perfect  force,  and  contend  in  the  games:  here  is  no  case 
of  miraculous  healing,  and  the  inconsistency  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  admitted  by  a  separata  enlarging  poet  than  by  the  schemer  of 
the  Achilleis. 

The  splendid  books  from  the  second  to  v.  322  of  the  seventh  are 
equal  in  most  parts  to  any  portions  of  the  Achilleis,  and  are  pointedly 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  broad  view  which  they  exhibit 
of  the  general  Trojan  wav,  with  all  its  principal  personages,  localities, 
and  causes — yet  withoi.i.  advancing  the  result  promised  in  the  first 
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book,  or  indeed  any  final  purpose  whatever.  Even  the  despo/ite 
Avound  inflicted  by  Tlei)olenni.s  on  Sarpedon  is  forgotten,  when  the 
latter  hero  is  called  forth  in  the  subsequent  Achilleis,  The  arguments 
of  Lachmaun,  who  dissects  these  six  books  into  three  or  four  sepa- 
rate songs,  carry  no  conviction  to  my  mind;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  consider  all  of  them  to  be  by  the  same  author,  bound 
together  by  the  common  purpose  of  giving  a  great  collective  picture 
which  may  properly  be  termed  an  Iliad.  The  tenth  book,  or  Dolo- 
neia,  though  adapted  specially  to  the  place  in  w^hich  it  stands,  agrees 
with  the  books  between  the  first  and  eighth  in  belonging  only  to  the 
general  picture  of  the  war,  without  helping  forward  the  march  of  the 
Achilleis;  yet  it  seems  conceived  in  a  lower  vein,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
trust  our  modern  ethical  sentiment.  One  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  author  of  the  fifth  book  (or  Aristeia  of  Diomedes)  would  conde- 
scend to  employ  the  hero  whom  he  there  so  brightly  glorifies — the 
victor  even  over  Ares  himself — in  slaughtering  newly  arrived  Thra- 
cian  sleepers,  without  any  large  purpose  or  necessity.  The  ninth 
book,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  at  length,  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent vein  of  conception,  and  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  ema- 
nated from  a  separate  composer. 

While  intimating  these  views  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Iliad 
as  being  in  my  judgment  the  most  probable,  I  must  repeat  that, 
though  the  study  of  the  poem  carries  to  my  mind  a  sufficient  convic- 
tion respecting  its  structure,  the  question  between  unity  and  plurality 
of  authors  is  essentially  less  determinable.  The  poem  consists  of  a 
part  original  and  other  parts  superadded;  yet  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  that  the  author  of  the  former  may  himself  have  composed 
the  latter:  and  such  would  be  my  belief,  if  I  regarded  plurality  of 
composers  as  an  inadmissible  idea.  On  this  supposition  we  must 
conclude  that  the  poet,  while  anxious  for  the  addition  of  new  and 
for  the  most  part  highly  interesting  matter,  has  not  thought  fit  to 
recast  the  parts  and  events  in  such  manner  as  to  impart  to  the  Avhole 
a  pervading  thread  of  consensus  and  organization,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  Odyssey. 

That  the  Odyssey  is  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad,  and  by  a  different 
author,  seems  to  be  now  ths  opinion  of  most  critics,  especially  of 
Payne  Knight  and  Nitzsch;  though  O.  Mtiller  leans  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  at  the  same  time  adding  that  he  thinks  the  arguments 
either  way  not  very  decisive.  There  are  considerable  differences  of 
statement  in  the  two  poems  in  regard  to  some  of  the  gods:  Iris  is 
messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  Iliad,  and  Hermes  in  the  Odyssej'; 
^olus,  the  dispenser  of  the  winds  in  the  Odyssey,  is  not  noticed  in 
the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  but  on  the  contrary,  Iris  invites 
the  winds  as  independent  gods  to  come  and  kindle  the  funeral  pile 
of  Patroclus;  and  unless  we  are  to  expunge  the  song  of  Demodokus 
in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey  as  spurious.  Aphrodite  thert. 
appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus — a  relationship  not  known  to  the 
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Iliad.  There  are  also  some  other  points  of  difference  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Knight  and  others,  which  tend  to  justify  the  presumption 
that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  identical  either  with  the  author 
of  the  Achilleis  or  his  eulargers,  which  G.  Hermann  considers  to  be 
a  point  unquestionable.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  long 
coherent  poem  to  have  been  conceived,  composed,  and  retained, 
without  any  aid  of  writing,  appears  to  many  critics  even  now  insur- 
mountable, though  the  evidences  on  the  other  side  are  in  my  view 
sufficient  to  outweigh  any  negative  presumption  thus  suggested. 
But  it  is  improbable  that  the  same  person  should  have  powers  of 
memorial  combination  sufficient  for  composing  two  such  poems,  nor 
is  there  any  proof  to  force  upon  us  such  a  supposition. 

Presuming  a  difference  of  authorship  between  the  two  poems,  I 
feel  less  convinced  about  the  supposed  juniority  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  discrepancies  in  manners  and  language  in  the  one  and  the 
other  are  so  little  important  that  two  different  persons,  in  the  same 
age  and  society,  might  well  be  imagined  to  exhibit  as  great  or  even 
greater.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  subjects  of  the  two  are 
heterogeneous,  so  as  to  conduct  the  poet,  even  were  he  the  same 
man,  into  totally  different  veins  of  imagination  and  illustration. 
The  pictures  of  the  Odyssey  seem  to  delineate  the  same  heroic  life  as 
the  Iliad,  though  looked  at  from  a  distinct  point  of  view:  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  residence  of  Odysseus  in  Ithaka  are 
just  such  as  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  left  in  order  to  attack 
Troy.  If  the  scenes  presented  to  us  are  for  the  most  part  pacific,  as 
contrasted  with  the  incessant  fighting  of  the  Iliad,  this  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  greater  sociality  or  civilization  in  the  real  hearers  of 
the  Odyssey,  but  to  the  circumstances  of  the  hero  whom  the  poet 
undertakes  to  adorn:  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  poems  of  Arktinus 
and  Lesches,  of  a  later  date  than  the  Odyssey,  would  have  given  us 
as  much  combat  and  bloodshed  as  the  Iliad.  I  am  not  struck  by 
those  proofs  of  improyed  civilization  which  some  critics  affirm  the 
Odyssey  to  present:  Mr.  Knight,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  nevertheless 
admits  that  the  mutilation  of  Melanthius,  and  the  hanging  up  of  the 
female  slaves  by  Odysseus,  in  that  poem,  indicate  greater  barbarity 
than  any  incidents  in  the  fights  before  Troy.  The  more  skillful  and 
compact  structure  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  often  considered  as  a 
proof  of  its  juniority  in  age.  and  in  the  case  of  two  poems  by  the 
same  author,  we  might  plausibly  contend  that  practice  would  bring 
with  It  improvement  in  the  combining  faculty.  But  in  reference  to 
the  poems  before  us,  we  must  recollect,  first,  that  in  all  probability 
the  Iliad  (with  which  the  comparison  is  taken)  is  not  a  primitive  but 
an  enlarged  poem,  and  that  the  primitive  Achilleis  might  well  have 
been  quite  as  coherent  as  the  Odyssey; — secondly,  that  between 
different  authors,  superiority  in  structure  is  not  a  proof  of  subse- 
quent composition,  inasmuch  as  on  that  hyothesis  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  later  poem  of  Arktinus  would  be  ai) 
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improvement  upon  the  Odyssey; — thirdly,  that  even  if  it  were  so, 
we  could  only  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  had  heard  the 
Achiileis  or  tlie  Iliad;  we  could  not  infer  that  he  lived  one  or  two 
generations  afterward. 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  in  favor  of  dis- 
tinct authorsliip  of  the  two  poems,  but  the  same  age — and  that  age  a 
very  early  one,  anterior  to  the  tirst  Olympiad,  And  they  may  thus 
be  used  as  evidences,  and  contemporary  evidences,  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  primitive  Greek  civilization;  while  they  also  show  that  the 
power  of  constructing  long  premeditated  epics,  without  the  aid  of 
writing,  is  to  be  taken  as  a  characteristic  of  the  earliest  known 
Greek  mind.  This  was  the  point  controverted  by  Wolf,  which  a 
full  review  of  the  case  (in  my  judgment)  decides  against  him;  it  is, 
moreover,  a  valuable  resort  for  the  historian  of  the  Greeks,  inas- 
much  as  it  marks  out  to  him  the  ground  from  which  he  is  to  start 
in  appreciating  their  ulterior  progress: 

Whatever  there  may  be  of  truth  in  the  different  conjectures  of 
critics  respecting  the  authorship  and  structure  of  these  unrivaled 
poems,  w^e  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  their  epical 
symmetry  which  has  given  them  their  indissoluble  hold  upon  the 
human  mind,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  There  is  some  tendency 
in  critics,  from  Aristotle  downward,  to  invert  the  order  of  attributes 
in  respect  to  the  Homeric  poems,  so  as  to  dwell  most  on  recondite 
excellences  which  escape  'the  unaided  reader,  and  which  are  even  to 
a  great  degree  disputable.  But  it  is  given  to  few  minds  (as  Goethe 
lias  remarked)  to  appreciate  fully  the  mechanism  of  a  long  poem, 
and  many  feel  the  beauty  of  the  separate  parts  who  have  no  senti- 
ment for  the  aggregate  perfection  of  the  whole. 

Nor  were  the  Homeric  poems  originally  addressed  to  minds  of  thy? 
rarer  stamp.  They  are  intended  for  those  feelings  which  the  critic 
has  in  common  with  the  unlettered  mass,  not  for  that  enlarged  range 
of  vision  and  peculiar  standard  which  he  has  acquired  to  himself. 
They  are  of  all  poems  the  most  absolutely  and  unreservedly  popular: 
had  they  been  otherwise  they  could  not  have  lived  so  long  in  the 
mouth  of  the  rhapsodes,  and  tlie  ear  and  memory  of  the  people:  and 
it  was  then  that  their  influence  was  first  acquired,  never  afterward 
to  be  shaken.  Their  beauties  belong  to  the  parts  taken  separately, 
which  revealed  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  listening  crowd  at 
the  festival — far  more  than  to  the  whole  poem  taken  together,  which 
could  hardly  be  appreciated  unless  the  parts  were  dwelt  upon  and 
suffered  to  expand  in  the  mind.  The  most  unlettered  hearer  of 
those  times  could  readily  seize,  while  the  most  instructed  reader  can 
still  recognize,  the  characteristic  excellence  of  Homeric  narrative — its 
straightforward,  unconscious,  unstudied  simplicity — its  concrete 
forms  of  speech  and  happy  alternation  of  action  v/ith  dialogue — its 
vivid  pictures  of  living  agents,  always  clearly  and  sharply  individ- 
ualized, whether  in  the  commanding  proportions  of  Achilles  and 
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Ortysseus,  in  the  graceful  presence  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  or  in  the 
more  humble  contract  of  Eumoius  and  Molaiithius;  and  always, 
moreover,  animated  by  the  frankness  with  which  his  heroes  give 
utterance  to  all  their  transient  emotions  and  even  all  their  infirmities 
— its  constant  reference  to  those  coarser  veins  of  feeling  and  palpable 
motives  which  belong  to  all  men  in  common — its  fullness  of  graphic 
details,  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  and  audible  world,  and 
though  often  homely,  never  tame  nor  trenching  upon  that  limit  of 
satiety  to  which  the  Greek  mind  was  so  keenly  alive — lastly,  its  per- 
petual junction  of  gods  and  men  in  the  same  picture,  and  familiar 
appeal  to  ever-present  divine  agency,  in  harmony  with  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  nature  at  that  time  universal. 

It  is  undoubtedly  easier  to  feel  than  to  describe  the  impressive 
influence  of  Homeric  narrative:  but  the  time  and  circumstances 
under  which  that  influence  was  first,  and  most  powerfully  felt,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  explaining  it  by  comprehensive  and  elaborate 
comparisons,  such  as  are  implied  in  Aristotle's  remarks  upon  the 
structure  of  the  poems.  The  critic  who  seeks  the  explanation  in  the 
right  place  will  not  depart  widely  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
rude  auditors  to  whom  the  poems  were  originall}^  addressed,  or  from 
the  susceptibilities  and  capacities  common  to  the  human  bosom  in 
every  stage  of  progressive  culture.  And  though  the  refinements  and 
delicacies  of  the  poems,  as  well  as  their  general  structure,  are  a  sub 
ject  of  highly  interesting  criticisms — yet  it  is  not  to  these  that  Homer 
owes  his  wide-spread  and  imperishable  popularity.  Still  less  is  it 
true,  as  the  well-known  observations  of  Horace  would  lead  \is  to 
believe,  that  Homer  is  a  teacher  of  ethical  wisdom  akin  and  superior 
to  Chrysippus  or  Grantor.  No  didactic  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey:  a  philosopher  may  doubtless  extract,  from  tlj^ 
incidents  and  strongly  marked  characters  which  it  contains,  muoL 
illustrative  matter  for  his  exhortations — but  the  ethical  doctrine 
which  he  applies  must  emanate  from  his  own  reflection.  The 
Homeric  hero  manifests  virtues  or  infirmities,  fierceness  or  com- 
passion, with  the  same  straightforward  and  simple-minded  vivacity, 
unconscious  of  any  ideal  standard  by  which  his  conduct  is  to  be 
tried;  nor  can  we  trace  in  the  poet  any  ulterior  function  beyond  that 
of  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Muse,  and  the  nameless,  but  eloquent, 
herald  of  lost  adventures  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  past. 


PART  II. 

HISTORICAL  GREECE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  LIMITS   OP  GREECE. 

Greece  proper  lies  between  the  36tli  and  40tli  parallels  of  nortli 
latitude,  and  between  the  21st  and  26tb  degrees  of  east  longitude. 
Its  greatest  length  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  may  be 
stated  at  250  English  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western 
coast  of  Akarnania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  at  180  miles;  and  the  dis- 
tance eastward  from  Ambrakia  across  Pindus  to  the  Magnesian 
mountain  Homole  and  the^  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is  about  120  miles. 
Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal.  In 
regard,  however,  to  all  attempts  at  determining  the  exact  limits  of 
Greece  proper,  we  may  remark,  first,  that  these  limits  seem  not  to 
have  been  very  precisely  defined  even  among  the  Greeks  themselves; 
and  next,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Hellenes  were  distributed 
among  islands  and  colonies,  and  so  much  of  their  influence  upon  the 
world  in  general  produced  through  their  colonies,  as  to  render  the 
extent  of  their  original  domicile  a  matter  of  comparatively  little 
moment  to  verify. 

The  chain  called  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  ranging 
east  and  west,  and  commencing  with  the  ^gean  sea  or  the  Gulf  of 
Therma  near  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  is  prolonged  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Lingon,  until  it  touches  the  Adriatic  at  the 
Akrokeraunian  promontory.  The  country  south  of  this  chain  com- 
prehended all  that  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  Greece  or  Hellas 
proper,  but  it  also  comprehended  something  more.  Hellas  proper 
(or  continuous  Hellas,  to  use  the  language  of  Skylax  and  Dikseari  bus) 
was  understood  to  begin  with  the  town  and  Gulf  of  Ambrakia;  from 
thence  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory  lay  the  land 
called  by  the  Greeks  Epirus — occupied  by  the  Chaonians,  Molossians, 
and  Thesprotians,  who  were  termed  Epirots  and  were  not  esteemed 
to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  aggregate.  This  at  least  was  the  general 
understanding,  though   ^tolians  and   Akarnanians   In    their  more 
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distant  sections  seem  to  have  been  not  less  widely  removed  from  the 
full  type  of  Hellenism  than  the  Epirots  were;  while  Herodotus  is 
inclined  to  treat  even  Moiossians  and  Thesprotians  as  Hellens. 

At  a  point  about  midway  between  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  scq,s, 
Olympus  and  Lingon  are  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  the  still 
longer  and  vaster  chain  called  Pindus,  which  stretches  in  a  line 
rather  west  of  north  from  the  northern  side  of  the  range  of  Olympus. 
The  system  to  which  these  mountains  belong  seems  to  begin  with 
the  lofty  masses  of  greenstone  comprised  under  tlie  name  of  Mount 
Scardus  or  Scordus  (Schardagh),  which  is  divided  only  by  the  nar- 
row cleft  containing  the  river  Drin  from  the  limestone  of  the 
Albanian  Alps.  From  the  southern  face  of  Olympus,  Pindus  strikes 
off  nearly  southward,  forming  the  boundary  Ijetween  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  and  sending  forth  about  the  39th  degree  of  latitude  the 
lateral  chain  of  Othrys — which  latter  takes  an  easterly  course,  reach- 
ing the  sea  between  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea. 
Southward  of  Othrys,  the  chain  of  Pindus  under  the  name  of  Tym- 
phrestus  still  continues,  until  another  lateral  chain,  called  (Eta,  pro- 
jects from  it  again  toward  the  east, — forming  the  lofty  coast 
immediately  south  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  the  narrow  road  of 
Thermopyke  between  the  two — and  terminating  at  the  Euboean 
strait.  At  the  point  of  junction  with  QEta,  the  chain  of  Pindus  forks 
into  two  branches;  one  striking  to  the  westward  of  south,  and  reach- 
ing across  ^tolia,  under  the  names  of  Arakynthus,  Kurius,  Korax 
and  Taphiassus,  to  the  promontory  called  x\.ntirrhion,  situated  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  over 
against  the  corresponding  promontory  of  Rhion  in  Peloponnesus — 
the  other  tending  south-east,  and  forming  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and 
Kith?eron;  indeed  ^galeus  and  H3'mettus,  even  down  to  the 
southernmost  cape  of  Attica,  Suuium,  may  be  treated  as  a  continu- 
ance of  this  chain.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  CEta,  also,  a 
range  of  hills,  inferior  in  height  to  the  preceding,  takes  its  departure 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  under  the  various  names  of  Knemis, 
Ptoon,  and  Teumessus.  It  is  joined  with  Kithaeron  by  the  lateral 
communication,  ranging  from  west  to  east,  called  Parnes;  while  the 
celebrated  Pentelikus,  abundant  in  marble  quarries,  constitutes  its 
connecting  link,  to  the  south  of  Parnes,  with  the  chain  from 
Kithaeron  to  Sunium. 

From  the  promontory  of  Antirrhion  the  line  of  mountains  crosses 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  down  to 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  called  Taeuarus,  now  Cape  Matapan. 
Forming  the  boundary  between  Elis  with  Messenia  on  one  side,  and 
Arcadia  with  Lacouia  on  the  other,  it  bears  the  successive  names  of 
Olenus,  Panachaikus,  Pholoe,  Erymanthus,  Lyka?us,  Parrhasius,  and 
Taygetus.  Another  series  of  mountains  strikes  off  from  Kithaeron 
toward  the  south-west,  constituting  under  the  names  of  Geraneia 
and  Oneia  the  high  ground  which  first  sinks  down  into  the  depression 
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forniini^  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  tlien  rises  again  to  spread  itself 
in  Peloponnesus.  One  of  its  brunches  tends  westward  along  the 
north  of  Arkadia,  comprising  the  Akrokorinthus  or  citadel  of 
Corinth,  the  lii^irh  peak  of  Kyllene,  the  mountains  of  Aroanii  and 
Lampeia,  and  ullimately  joining  Erymauthus  and  Pholoe — while  the 
other  branch  strikes  southward  toward  the  south-eastern  cape  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  formidable  Cape  Malea  or  St.  Angelo, — and 
exhibits  itself  under  the  successive  names  of  Apesas,  Artemisium, 
Parthenium,  Parnon,  Thornax,  and  Zarex. 

From  the  eastern  extremity  of  Olympus,  in  a  direction  rather  to 
the  eastward  of  south,  stretches  the  range  of  mountains  first  called 
Ossa  and  afterward  Pel  ion,  down  to  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Thessaly.  The  long,  lofty,  and  naked  backbone  cf  the  island  of 
Euba'a  maybe  viewed  as  a  continuance  both  of  this  chain  and  of  the 
chain  of  Olhrj's:  the  line  is  farther  prolonged  by  a  series  of  islands  in 
the  archipelago,  Andros,  Tenos,  Mykouos,  and  Naxos,  belonging  to 
the  group  called  the  Cyclades  or  islands  encircling  the  sacred  center 
of  I)elo8.  Of  these  Cyclades  others  are  in  like  manner  a  continu- 
ance of  the  chain  which  reaches  to  Cape  Sunium — Keos,  Kythnos, 
Seriphos,  and  Siphnos  join  on  to  Attica,  as  Andros  does  to  Euboea. 
And  we  might  even  consider  the  great  island  of  Krete  as  a  prolonga- 
lion  of  the  system  of  mountains  which  breasts  the  winds  and  waves 
at  Cape  Malea,  the  island'of  Kythera  forming  the  intermediate  link 
between  them.  Skiathus,  Skopelus,  and  Skyrus,  to  the  north-east 
of  Euboea,  also  mark  themselves  out  as  outlying  peaks  of  the  range 
comprehending  Pelion  and  Eubcea. 

By  this  brief  sketch,  which  the  reader  will  naturally  compare  with 
one  of  the  recent  maps  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gieece 
proper  is  among  the  most  mountainous  territories  in  Europe.  For 
although  it  is  convenient,  in  giving  a  systematic  view  of  the  face  of 
the  country,  to  group  the  multiplicity  of  mountains  into  certain 
chains  or  ranges,  founded  upon  approximative  uniformity  of  direc- 
tion; yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  so  many  ramifications  and  dis- 
persed peaks — so  vast  a  number  of  hills  and  crags  of  different  magni- 
tude and  elevation — that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
surface  is  left  for  level  ground.  Not  only  few  continuous  plains, 
but  even  few  continuous  valleys,  exist  throughout  all  Greece  proper. 
The  largest  spaces  of  level  ground  are  seen  in  Tl'essal}^  in  ./Etolia, 
in  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  Boeotia;  but  irregular 
mountains,  valleys,  frequent  but  isolated,  landlocked  basins  and 
declivities,  which  often  occur  but  seldom  last  long,  form  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country. 

The  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Laconia,  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  micaceous  schist,  combined  with  and  often 
covered  by  crystalline  granular  limestone.  The  center  and  west  of 
Peloponnesus,  as  well  as  the  country  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf 
from  the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia  to  the  strait  of  Euboea,  present  a  cal- 
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carcous  formation,  varying  in  different  localities  as  to  color,  consist- 
ency, and  hardness,  but  generally  belonging*  or  ai)proximating  to  the 
chalk  it  is  often  very  compact,  but  is  distinguished  in  a  marked 
manner  from  the  crystalline  limestone  above-nietitioned.  The  two 
loftiest  summits  in  Greece  (both,  however,  lower  than  Olympus,  esti- 
mated at  9,700  feet)  exhibit  this  formation — Parnassus,  which  attains 
8,000  feet,  and  the  point  of  St.  Elias  in  Taygetus,  which  is  not  less 
than  7,800  feet.  Clay-slate  and  conglomerates  of  sand,  lime,  and 
clay  are  found  in  many  parts:  a  close  and  firm  conglomerate  of  lime 
composes  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth:  loose  deposits  of  pobbles  and  cal- 
careous breccia  occupy  also  some  portions  of  the  territor3^  But  the 
most  important  and  essential  elements  of  the  Grecian  soil  consist  of 
the  diluvial  and  alluvial  formations,  with  which  the  troughs  and 
basins  are  filled  up,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  older 
adjoining  rocks.  In  these  reside  the  productive  powers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  these  the  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  people  depend.  The  mountain  regions  are  to  a  great  degTce  bar- 
ren, destitute  at  present  of  w^ood  or  any  useful  vegetation,  though 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  better  wooded  in  antiquity: 
in  many  parts,  however,  and  especially  in  ^tolia  and  Akarnania, 
the}'"  afford  plenty  of  timber,  and  in  all  parts  pasture  for  the  cattle 
during  summer,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  thoroughly  burnt  up. 
For  other  articles  of  food,  dependence  must  be  had  on  the  valleys, 
which  are  occasionally  of  singular  fertility.  The  low^  grounds  of 
Thessaly,  the  valley  of  the  Kephisus,  and  the  borders  of  the  lake 
Kopais  in  Boeotia,  the  western  portion  of  Elis,  the  plains  of  Stratus, 
on  the  confines  of  Akarnania  and  ^tolia,  and  those  near  the  river 
Pamisus  in  Messenia,  both  are  now,  and  were  in  ancient  times, 
remarkable  for  their  abundant  produce. 

Besides  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  there  is  another  serious 
inconvenience  to  which  the  low  grounds  of  Greece  are  exposed, — 
the  want  of  a  supply  of  water  at  once  adequate  and  regular.  Abun- 
dance of  rain  falls  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  little  or 
none  during  the  summer;  while  the  naked  limestone  of  the  numerous 
hills  neither  absorbs  nor  retains  moisture,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off  as 
rapidly  as  it  falls.  Springs  are  not  numerous.  Most  rivers  are  tor- 
rents in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end  of  summer:  the  copious 
combinations  of  the  ancient  language  designated  the  winter  torrent 
by  a  special  and  separate  w^ord.  The  most  considerable  rivers  in 
the  countiy  are  the  Peneius,  which  carries  off  all  the  waters  of  Thes- 
saly, finding  an  exit  into  the  ^gean  through  the  narrow  defile  which 
parts  Ossa  from  Olympus;  and  the  Aclielous,  which  flows  from 
Piudus  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  separating  ^tolia  from  Akar 
iiania,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ionian  sea:  the  Euenus  also 
takes  its  rise  at  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  same  mountain-chain, 
and  falls  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the  eastward.  The  rivers  more 
to  the  southward  are  unequal  and  inferior.     Kephisus  and  Asopus 
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in  Boeotia,  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  maintain  each  a  languid  stream 
thnmghout  llie  summer;  while  tlie  luachus  near  Argos,  and  the 
Kephisus  and  Ilissus  near  Athens,  present  a  scanty  reahty,  which 
falls  short  still  more  of  their  great  poetical  celebrity.  The  Alpheius 
and  the  Spercheius  are  considerable  streams — the  Achelous  is  still 
more  important.  The  quantity  of  mud  which  its  turbid  stream 
brought  down  and  deposited  occasioned  a  sensible  increase  of  the 
land  at  its  embouchure  within  the  observation  of  Thucydides. 

But  the  disposition  and  properties  of  the  Grecian  territory,  though 
not  maintaining  permanent  rivers,  are  favorable  to  the  multiplication 
of  lakes  and  marshes.  There  are  numerous  hollows  and  inclosed 
basins,  out  of  which  the  water  can  find  no  superficial  escape,  and 
where,  unless  it  makes  for  itself  a  subterranean  passage  through  rifts 
in  the  mountains,  it  remains  either  as  a  marsh  or  a  lake,  according 
to  the  time  of  j^ear.  In  Thessaly  "we  "find  the  lakes  Nessonis  and 
Bcebeis;  in  ^Sltolia,  between  the  Achelous  and  Euenus,  Strabo  men- 
tions the  lake  of  Trichonis,  besides  several  other  lakes,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  individually,  though  the  quantity  of  ground  cov- 
ered by  lake  and  marsh  is,  as  a  whole,  very  considerable.  In  Bceotia 
are  situated  the  lakes  Kopais,  Hylike,  and  Harma;  the  first  of  the 
three  formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Kephisus,  flowing  from  Parnassus 
on  the  north-west,  and  shaping  for  itself  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  mountains  of  Phokis,'  On  the  north-east  and  east,  the  lake 
Kopais  is  bounded  by  the  high  land  of  Mount  Ptoon,  which  inter- 
cepts its  communication  with  the  strait  of  Eubcea.  Through  the 
limestone  of  this  mountain  the  water  has  either  found  or  forced  sev- 
eral subterraneous  cavities,  by  which  it  obtains  a  partial  egress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  and  then  fiow^s  into  the  strait.  The 
Katabothra,  as  they  were  termed  in  antiquity,  yet  exist,  but  in  an 
imperfect  and  half -obstructed  condition.  Even  in  antiquity,  how- 
ever, they  never  fully  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  surplus  w^aters  of  the 
Kephisus;  for  the  remains  are  still  found  of  an  artificial  tunnel, 
pierced  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  with  perpen- 
dicular apertures  at  proper  intervals  to  let  in  the  air  from  above. 
This  tunnel — one  of  the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity,  since 
it  must  date  from  the  prosperous  days  of  the  old  Orchomenus,  ante- 
rior to  its  absorption  into  the  Boeotian  league,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Thebes — is  now  choked  up  and  rendered  useless.  It 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  designedly  obstructed  by  the  hand  of  an 
enemy.  The  scheme  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commissioned  an 
engineer  from  Chalkis  to  reopen  it,  was  defeated  first  by  discontents 
in  Ba'otia,  and  ultimately  by  his  early  death. 

The  Kataljothra  of  the  lake  Kopais  are  a  specimen  of  the  phenom- 
enon so  frequent  in  Greece — lakes  and  rivers  finding  for  them- 
selves subterranean  passages  through  the  cavities  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  and  even  pursuing  their  unseen  course  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  they  emerge  to  the  light  of  day.     In  Arcadia,  especially. 
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several  remarkable  examples  of  siihtcrranean  water-communicatiou 
occur:  this  central  region  of  Peloponnesus  presents  a  cluster  of  such, 
completely  inclosed  valleys  or  "basins. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  circumstances,  that  Greece,  considering 
its  limited  total  extent,  offers  but  little  motive  and  still  less  of  con- 
venient means,  for  internal  communication  among  its  various  inhab- 
itants. Each  village  or  township  occup3ing  its  plain  with  the  enclos- 
ing mountains,  supplied  its  OAvn  main  wants,  w^hile  the  transport  of 
commodities  by  land  was  sufficiently  difficult  to  discourage  greatly 
any  regular  commerce  with  neighbors.  In  so  far  as  the  face  of  the 
interior  country  was  concerned,  it  seemed  as  if  nature  had  been  dis- 
posed from  the  beginning  to  keep  the  population  of  Greece  socially 
and  politically  disunited — by  providing  so  many  hedges  of  separa- 
tion, and  so  many  boundaries,  generally  hard,  sometimes  impossible, 
to  overleap.  One  special  motive  to  intercourse,  however,  arose  out 
of  this  very  geographical  constitution  of  the  country,  and  its  endless 
alternation  of  mountain  and  valle}-.  The  difference  of  climate  and 
temperature  between  the  high  and  low  grounds  is  very  great;  the 
harvest  is  secured  in  one  place  before  it  is  ripe  in  another,  and  the 
cattle  find  during  the  heat  of  summer  .shelter  and  pasture  on  the 
hills,  at  a  time  when  the  plains  are  burnt  up.  The  practice  of  trans- 
ferring them  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain  according  to  the 
change  of  season,  which  subsists  still  as  it  did  in  ancient  times,  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  structure  of  the  country,  and  must 
from  the  earliest  period  have  brought  about  communication,  among 
the  otherwise  disunited  villages. 

Such  difficulties,  however,  in  the  internal  transit  by  land  were  to 
a  great  extent  counteracted  by  the  large  proportion  of  coast  and  the 
accessibility  of  the  country"  by  sea.  The  prominences  and  indenta- 
tions in  the  line  of  Grecian  coast  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the 
multiplicity  of  elevations  and  depressions  which  everywhere  mark 
the  surface.  The  shape  of  Peloponnesus,  with  its  three  southern 
gulfs  (the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messenian),  was  compared  b}'  the 
ancient  geographers  to  the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree :  the  Pagasa^an  gulf 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Greece,  and  the  Ambrakian  gulf  on  the  west- 
ern, with  their  narrow  entrances  and  considerable  area,  are  equiva- 
lent to  internal  lakes:  Xenophou  boasts  of  the  double  sea  which 
embraces  so  large  a  proportion  of  Attica,  Epliorus  of  the  triple  sea 
b}^  which  Boeotia  was  accessible  from  west,  north,  and  south — the 
Euboean  strait  opening  a  long  line  of  country  on  both  sides  to  coast- 
ing navigation.  But  the  most  important  of  all  Grecian  gulfs  are  the 
Cormthian  and  the  Saronic,  washing  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
shores  of  Peloponnesus  and  separated  by  the  narrow  barrier  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  The  former,  especially,  lays  open  ^tolia, 
Phokis,  and  Bceotia,  as  well  as  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  water  approach.  Corinth  in  ancient  times  served  as  an 
entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Italy  and  Asia  Minor — goods  being 
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iinshipped  at  Leclispum,  the  port  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  carried 
b}' land  across  to  Keuchrea:',  the  port  on  the  Saronic:  indeed  even 
the  merchant  vessels  themselves,  when  not  very  large,  Avere  con- 
veyed across  by  the  same  route.  It  was  accounted  a  prodigious 
advantage  to  escape  the  necessity  of  sailing  round  Cape  Malea.  and 
the  violent  winds  and  currents  which  modern  experience  attests  to 
prevail  around  that  formidable  promontory,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  the  apprehensions  of  the  ancient  Greek  merchant,  with  his 
imperfect  apparatus  for  navigation. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  there  was  no  part  of  Greece  proper  which 
could  be  considered  as  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  while  most  parts  of  it 
were  convenient  and  easy  of  access:  in  fact,  the  Arcadians  were  the 
only  large  section  of  the  Hellenic  name  (we  uiay  add  the  Doric 
Tetrapolis  and  the  mountaineers  along  the  chain  of  Pindus  and  Tym- 
phrestus)  who  were  altogether  without  a  seaport.  But  Greece 
proper  constituted  only  a  fraction  of  the  entire  Hellenic  world,  dur- 
ing the  historical  age;  there  were  the  numerous  islands,  and  still 
more  numerous  continental  colonies,  all  located  as  independent 
intruders  on  distinct  points  of  the  coast,  in  the  Euxine,  the  ^gean, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Adriatic;  and  distact  from  each  other  by 
the  space  which  separates  Trebizond  from  Marseilles.  All  these 
various  cities  were  comprised  in  the  name  Hellas,  which  implied  no 
geographical  continuity:^  all  prided  themselves  on  Hellenic  blood, 
name,  religion,  and  mythical  ancestry.  As  the  only  communication 
between  them  was  maritime,  so  the  sea,  important  even  if  we  look 
to  Greece  proper  exclusively,  was  the  sole  channel  for  transmitting 
ideas  and  improvements,  as  well  as  for  maintaining  sympathies, 
social,  political,  religious,  and  literary,  throughout  these  outlying 
members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  contrast  between  an  inland  and  a  maritime  city:  in  the 
former,  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  life,  tenacity  of  ancient  habits 
and  dislike  of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force  of  exclusive  sym- 
pathy and  narrow  range  both  of  objects  and  ideas;  in  the  latter, 
variety  and  novelty  of  sensations,  expansive  imagination,  toleration, 
and  occasional  preference  for  extraneous  customs,  greater  activity  of 
the  individual  and  corresponding  mutability  of  the  state.  This  dis- 
tinction stands  prominent  in  the  many  comparisons  instituted 
between  the  Athens  of  Perikles  and  the  Athens  of  the  earlier  times 
down  to  Solon.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  dwell  upon  it  emphatically 
— and  the  former  especially,  whose  genius  conceived  the  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  prescribing  beforehand  and  insuring  in  practice  the 
whole  course  of  individual  thought  and  feeling  in  his  imaginary  com- 
munity, treats  maritime  communication,  if  pushed  beyond  the  nar- 
rowest limits,  as  fatal  to  the  success  and  permanence  of  any  wise 
scheme  of  education.  Certain  it  is  that  a  great  difference  of  char- 
acter existed  between  those  Greeks  who  mingled  much  in  maritime 
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affairs,  and  those  who  did  not.  The  Arcadian  may  stand  as  a  type 
of  the  pure  Grecian  landsman,  with  his  rustic  and  illiterate  habits — 
his  diet  of  sweet  chestnuts,  barley  cakes,  and  pork  (as  contrasted  with 
the  tish  which  formed  the  chief  seasoning  for  the  bread  of  an  Athe- 
uian) — his  superior  courage  and  endurance — his  reverence  for  Lace- 
da3nionian  headship  as  an  old  and  customary  influence — his  sterility 
of  intellect  and  unagination  as  well  as  his  slackness  in  enterprise — 
his  unchangeable  rudeness  of  relations  with  the  gods,  which  led  him. 
to  scourge  and  prick  Pan  if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the 
chase;  while  the  inhabitant  of  Phokaea  or  Miletus  exemplifies  the 
Grecian  mariner,  eager  in  search  of  gain — active,  skillful,  and  daring 
at  sea,  but  inferior  in  steadfast  bravery  on  land — more  excitable  in 
imagination  as  well  as  more  mutable  in  character — lull  of  pomp  and 
expense  in  religious  manifestations  toward  the  Ei)liesian  Artemis  or 
the  Apollo  of  Branchidae:  with  a  mind  more  open  to  the  varieties  of 
Grecian  energy  and  to  the  refining  influences  of  Grecian  civilization. 
The  Peloponnesians  generally,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particuhir, 
approached  to  the  Arcadian  type — while  the  Athenians  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c,  stood  foremost  in  the  other;  superadding  to  it,  however, 
a  delicacy  of  taste  and  a  predominance  of  intellectual  sympathy  and 
enjoyments  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  configuration  of  the  Grecian  territory,  so  like  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  Switzerland,  produced  two  effects  of  great  moment  upon 
the  character  and  history  of  the  people.  In  the  first  place,  it  materi- 
ally sirengthened  their  powers  of  defense:  it  shut  up  the  country 
against  those  invasions  from  the  interior  which  successively  subju- 
gated all  their  continental  colonies;  and  it  at  the  same  time  rendered 
each  fraction  more  difficult  to  be  attacked  by  the  rest,  so  as  1o  exer- 
cise a  certain  conservative  influence  in  assuring  the  tenure  of  actual 
possessors:  for  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  between  Thessaly  and  Phokis, 
that  of  Kithaeron  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  or  the  mountainous 
range  of  Oneion  and  Geraneia  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were 
positions  which  an  inferior  number  of  brave  men  could  hold  against 
a  much  greater  force  of  assailants.  But,  in  the  next  place,  while  it 
tended  to  protect  each  section  of  Greeks  from  being  conquered,  it 
also  kept  them  politically  disunited  and  perpetuated  their  separate 
autonomy.  It  fostered  that  powerful  principle  of  repulsion,  which 
disposed  even  the  smallest  township  to  constitute  itself  a  political 
unit  apart  from  the  rest,  and  to  resist  all  idea  of  coalescence  with 
others,  either  amicable  or  compulsory.  To  a  modern  reader,  accus 
tomed  to  large  political  aggregations,  and  securities  for  good  govern- 
ment through  the  representative  system,  it  requires  a  certain  mental 
effort  to  transport  himself  back  to  a  time  when  even  the  smallest 
town  clung  so  tenaciously  to  its  right  of  self-legislation.  Neverthe- 
less, such  was  the  general  habit  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  world, 
throughout  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Among  the  Hellenes  it 
stands  out  more  conspicuously,  for  several  reasons — first,  because 
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they  seem  to  have  pushed  the  multiplication  of  autonomous  units  to 
an  extreme  point,  seeing  that  even  islands  not  larger  than  Peparethos 
and  Amorgos  had  two  or  three  separate  city  communities:  secondly, 
because  they  produced,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
acute  systematic  thinkers  on  matters  of  government,  among  all  of 
wiiom  the  idea  of  the  autonomous  city  was  accepted  as  the  indispen- 
sable basis  of  political  speculation;  thirdly,  because  this  incurable 
subdivision  proved  finally  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  in  spite  of  pro- 
nounced intellectual  superiority  over  their  conquerors;  and  lastly, 
because  incapacity  of  political  coalescence  did  not  preclude  a  pow- 
erful and  extensive  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
separate  cities,  with  a  constant  tendency  to  fraternize  for  numerous 
purposes,  social,  religious,  recreative,  intellectual,  and  sesthetical. 
For  these  reasons,  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  self-governing 
tow^ns,  though  in  ti*uth  v,  phenomenon  common  to  ancient  Europe  as 
contrasted  with  the  large  monarchies  of  Asia,  appears  more  marked 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  than  elsewhere:  and  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  that  they  owe  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  multitude  of 
insulating  boundaries  which  the  configuration  of  their  country  pre- 
sented. 

Nor  is  it  rash  to  suppose  that  the  same  causes  may  have  tended  to 
promote  that  unborrowed  intellectual  development  for  which  they 
stand  so  conspicuous.  General  propositions  respecting  the  w^orking 
of  climate  and  ph3'sical  tigcncies  upon  character  are  indeed  treach- 
erous; for  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  now  sufiicient  to  teach  us 
that  heat  and  cold,  mountain  and  plain,  sea  and  land,  moist  and  dry 
atmosphere,  are  all  consistent  with  the  greatest  diversities  of  resident 
men:  moreover,  the  contrast  betw^een  the  population  of  Greece  itself, 
for  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era,  and  the  Greeks 
of  more  modern  times,  is  alone  enough  to  inculcate  reserve  in  such 
speculations.  Nevertheless,  we  may  ven  ire  to  note  certain  improv- 
ing influences,  connected  with  their  geographical  position,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  no  books  to  study,  and  no  more  advanced  prede- 
cessors to  imitate.  We  may  remark,  first,  that  their  position  made 
them  at  once  mountaineers  and  mariners,  thus  supplying  them  with 
great  variety  of  objects,  sensations,  and  adventures;  next,  that  each 
petty  community,  nestled  apart  amid  its  own  rocks,  was  sufficiently 
severed  from  the  rest  to  possess  an  individual  life  and  attributes  of 
its  own,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  subtract  it  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
remainder;  so  that  an  observant  Greek,  commercing  with  a  great 
diversity  of  half-countrymen,  w^hose  language  he  understood,  and 
whose  idiosyncrasies  he  could  appreciate,  had  access  to  a  larger  mass 
of  social  and  political  experience  than  any  other  man  in  so  unad- 
vanced  an  age  could  personally  obtain.  The  Phoenician,  superior 
to  the  Greek  on  ship-board,  traversed  wider  distances  and  saw  a 
greater  number  of  strangers,  but  had  not  the  same  means  of  intimate 
communion  with  a  multiplicity  of  fellows  in  blood  and  language. 
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His  relations,  confined  to  purchase  and  sale,  did  not  comprise  that 
mutuality  of  action  and  reaction  which  pervaded  the  crowd  at  a 
Grecian  festival.  The  scene  which  here  presented  itself  was  a  mix- 
ture of  uniformity  and  variety  highly  stimulating  to  the  observant 
faculties  of  a  man  of  genius, — who,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  sought  to 
communicate  his  own  impressions,  or  to  act  upon  this  mingled  and 
diverse  audience,  was  forced  to  shake  off  what  was  peculiar  to  hi.s 
own  town  or  community,  and  to  put  forth  matter  in  harmony  with 
the  feelings  of  all.  It  is  thus  that  we  may  explain  in  part  that  pene- 
trating apprehension  of  human  life  and  character,  and  that  power 
of  touching  sympathies  common  to  all  ages  and  nations,  which  sur- 
prises us  so  much  in  the  unlettered  authors  of  the  old  epic.  Such 
periodical  intercommunion,  of  brethren  habitually  isolated  from  each 
other,  was  the  only  means  then  open  of  procuring  for  the  bard  a 
diversified  range  of  experience  and  a  many-colored  audience;  and  it 
was  to  a  great  degree  the  result  of  geographical  causes.  Perhaps 
among  other  nations  such  facilitating  causes  might  have  been  found, 
yet  without  producing  any  result  comparable  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  But  Homer  was  nevertheless  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  his  age,  and  we  can  at  least  point  out  those  peculiarities  in 
early  Grecian  society  without  which  Homeric  excellence  would 
never  have  existed, — the  geogi'aphical  position  is  one,  the  language 
another. 

In  mineral  and  metallic  wealth  Greece  was  not  distinguished. 
Gold  was  obtained  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  island  of  Siphnos, 
which,  throughout  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  was  among  the  richest 
communities  of  Greece,  and  possessed  a  treasure-chamber  at  Delphi 
distinguished  for  the  richness  of  its  votive  offerings.  At  that  time 
gold  was  so  rare  in  Greece,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  obliged  to 
send  to  the  Lydian  Croesus  in  order  to  provide  enough  of  it  for  the 
gilding  of  a  statue.  It  appears  to  have  been  more  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  quantity  of  it  in  Greece  was  much  multiplied  by  the 
opening  of  mines  in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  even  some 
parts  of  Thessal}".  In  the  island  of  Thasos,  too,  some  mines  were 
re-opened  with  profitable  result,  which  had  been  originally  begun, 
and  subsequently  abandoned,  by  Phoenician  settlers  of  an  earlier 
century.  From  these  same  districts  also  was  procured  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver:  while  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
the  first  effective  commencement  seems  to  have  been  made  of  turning 
to  account  the  rich  southern  district  of  Attica,  called  Laureion. 
Copper  was  obtained  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  especially  in  Cyprus 
and  Euboea — in  which  latter  island  was  also  found  the  earth  called 
Cadmia,  employed  for  the  purification  of  the  ore.  Bronze  was  used 
among  the  Greeks  for  many  purposes  in  which  iron  is  now  employed: 
and  even  the  arms  of  the  Homeric  heroes  (different  in  this  respect 
from  the  later  historical  Greeks)  are  composed  of  copper,  tempered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  impart  to  it  an  astonishing  hardness.     Iron  was 
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found  in  Euboea,  Boeolia,  and  Melos — but  still  more  abundantly  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Laconian  Tuygetus.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  Greece  where  the  remains  of  ancient  metallurgy 
appear  now  so  conspicuous,  as  the  island  of  Seriphos.  The  excel- 
lence and  varieties  of  marble,  from  Pentelikus,  Hymettus,  Paros, 
Karystus,  etc.,  and  other  parts  of  the  country — so  essential  for  pur- 
poses of  sculpture  and  architecture — are  well  known. 

Situated  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  as  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  southernmost  regions  of  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  pro- 
duced wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil,  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge;  though  the  currants,  Indian  corn, 
silk,  and  tobacco  which  the  country  now  exhibits,  are  an  addition  of 
more  recent  times.  Theophrastus  and  other  authors  amply  attest 
the  observant  and  industrious  agriculture  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  care  with  which  its  various  natural 
productions,  comprehending  a  great  diversity  of  plants,  herbs,  and 
trees,  were  turned  to  account.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive — the  latter  indispensable  to  ancient  life  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
poses which  it  serves  at  present,  but  also  from  the  constant  habit 
then  prevalent  of  anointing  the  body — appears  to  have  been  particu- 
larl}''  elaborate;  and  the  many  different  accidents  of  soil,  level,  and 
exposure,  which  were  to  be  found,  not  only  in  Hellas  proper,  but 
also  among  the  scattered  Greek  settlements,  afforded  to  observant 
planters  materials  for  study  and  comparison.  The  barley-cake 
seems  to  have  been  more  generally  eaten  than  the  wheaten  loaf:  but 
one  or  other  of  them,  together  with  vegetables  and  fish  (sometimes 
fresh,  but  more  frequently  salt),  was  the  common  food  of  the  popu- 
lation; the  Arcadians  fed  much  upon  pork,  and  the  Spartans  also 
consumed  animal  food,  but  by  the  Greeks  generally  fresh  meat 
seems  to  have  been  little  eaten,  except  at  festivals  and  sacrifices. 
The  Athenians,  the  most  commercial  people  in  Greece  proper, 
though  their  light,  dry,  and  comparatively  poor  soil  produced  excel- 
lent barley,  nevertheless  did  not  grow  enough  corn  for  their  own 
consumption:  they  imported  considerable  supplies  of  corn  from 
Sicily,  from  the  coasts  of  the  Euxinc,  and  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
and  salt  fish  both  from  the  Propontis  and  even  from  Gades:  the  dis- 
tance from  whence  these  supplies  came,  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  extent  of  fine  corn-land  in  Bocotia  and  Thessalj'',  proves 
how  little  internal  trade  existed  between  the  various  regions  of 
Greece  proper.  Tlie  exports  of  Athens  consisted  in  her  figs  and 
other  fruit,  olives,  oil — for  all  of  which  she  was  distinguished — 
together  with  potter}^  ornamental  manufactures,  and  the  silver  from 
her  mines  at  Laureion.  Salt-fish  doubtless, found  its  way  more  or 
less  throughout  all  Greece;  but  the  population  of  other  states  in 
Greece  lived  more  exclusively  upon  their  own  produce  than  the 
Athenians,  with  less  of  purchase  and  sale — a  mode  of  life  assisted  by 
the  simple  domestic  economy  universally  prevalent,  in  which  the 
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women  not  only  carded  and  spun  all  the  wool,  but  also  wove  out  of  it 
the  clothing  and  bedding  employed  in  the  family.  Weaving  was  then 
considered  as  much  a  woman's  business  as  spinning,  and  the  same 
feeling  and  habits  still  prevail  to  the  present  day  in  modern  Greece, 
where  the  loom  is  constantly  seen  in  the  peasants'  cottages,  and 
alwa3's  worked  by  women. 

The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  be  generally  described  by  modern 
travelers  in  more  favorable  terms  than  it  was  by  the  ancients,  which 
is  easily  explicable  from  the  classical  interest,  picturesque  beauties, 
and  transparent  atmosphere,  so  vividly  appreciated  by  an  English  or 
a  German  eye.  Herodotus,  Hippokrates,  and  Aristotle,  treat  the 
climate  of  Asia  as  far  more  genial  and  favorable  both  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  but  at  the  same  time  more  enervating  than  that  of 
Greece:  the  latter  they  speak  of  chiefly  in  reference  to  its  changeful 
character  and  diversities  of  local  temperature,  which  they  consider 
as  highly  stimulant  to  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  ancient  Greece  was  much  more  healthy  than  the 
same  territory  is  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more  industriously 
cultivated,  and  the  towns  both  more  carefully  administered  and 
better  supplied  with  water.  But  the  differences  in  respect  of  healthi- 
ness, between  one  portion  of  Greece  and  another,  appear  always  to 
have  been  considerable,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  diversities  of  climate, 
affected  the  local  habits  and  character  of  the  particular  sections.  Not 
merely  were  there  great  differences  between  the  mountaineers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains — between  Lokrian,  ^tolians,  Phokians, 
Dorians,  (Eta^aus,  and  Arcadians,  on  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Elis,  on  the  other— but  each  of  the  various 
tribes  which  went  to  compose  these  categories  had  its  peculiarities; 
and  the  marked  contrast  between  Athenians  and  Boeotians  was  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  light  and  heavy  atmosphere  which 
they  respectively  breathed.  Nor  was  this  all:  for  even  among  the 
Boeotian  aggregate,  every  town  had  its  own  separate  attributes, 
physical  as  well  as  moral  and  political :  Oropus,  Tanagra,  Thespiae, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Haliartus,  Koroneia,  Ouchestus,  and  Plataea,  were 
known  to  Boeotians  each  by  its  own  characteristic  epithet:  and 
Dikoearchus  even  notices  a  marked  distinction  between  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Athens  and  those  in  the  countr}'  of  Attica.  Sparta, 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sikyon,  though  all  called  Doric,  had  each  its 
own  dialect  and  peculiarities.  All  these  differences,  depending  in 
part  upon  climate,  site,  and  other  ph3'sical  considerations,  contrib- 
uted to  nourish  antipathies,  and  to  perpetuate  that  imperfect  cohe- 
sion, which  has  already  been  noticed  as  an  indelible  feature  in 
Hellas. 

The  Epirotic  tribes,  neighbors  of  the  ^tolians  and  Akarnanians, 
filled  the  space  between  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  sea  until  they  joined  to 
the  northward  the  territory  inhabited  l)y  the  powerful  and  barbarous 
Illyrians,      Of  these  Illyrians  the  native  Macedonian  tribes  appear  to 
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have  been  an  outlying  section,  dwelling  northward  of  Thessaly  and 
Mount  Olympus,  eastward  of  the  chain  by  which  Pindusis  continued, 
and  westward  of  the  river  Axius.  The  Epirots  were  comprehended 
under  the  various  denominations  of  Chaonians,  Molossians,  Thes- 
protians,  Kassopaians,  Amphilochians,  Athamaues,  the  ^thlkes, 
Tymphaii,  Orestai,  Parora^i,  and  Atintanes — most  of  the  latter  being 
small  comnumities  dispersed  about  the  mountainous  reirion  of  Pin- 
dus.  There  was,  however,  much  confusion  in  the  application  of  the 
comprehensive  name  Epiroi,  which  was  a  title  given  altogether  by 
the  Greeks,  and  given  purely  upon  geographical,  not  upon  ethnical 
considerations.  Epirus  seems  at  first  to  have  stood  opposed  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  to  have  signified  the  general  region  northward  of 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth;  and  in  this  primitive  sense  it  comprehended 
the  ^tolians  and  Akarnanians,  portions  of  whom  spoke  a  dialect 
difficult  to  understand,  and  were  not  less  widely  removed  than  the 
Epirots  from  Plellenic  habits.  The  oracle  of  Dodona  forms  the 
point  of  ancient  union  between  Greeks  and  Epirots,  which  was 
superseded  by  Delphi  as  the  civilization  of  Hellas  developed  itself. 
Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  distinguish  Epirots  from  Macedonians  on  the 
one  hand  than  from  Hellenes  on  the  other;  the  language,  the  dress, 
and  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  being  often  analogous,  while 
the  boundaries,  amid  rude  men  and  uutraveled  tracts,  were  very 
inaccurately  understood.     . 

In  describing  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Hellenes  in  776  B.C.,  we 
cannot  yet  take  account  of  the  important  colonies  of  Leukas  and 
Ambrakia,  established  by  the  Corinthians  subsequently  on  the 
w^estern  coast  of  Epirus.  The  Greeks  of  that  earlj^  time  seem  to  com- 
prise the  islands  of  Kephallenia,  Zakynthus,  Ithaka,  and  Dulichium, 
but  no  settlement,  either  inland  or  insular,  farther  northward. 

They  include  farther,  confining  ourselves  to  776  B.C.,  the  great  mass 
of  islands  between  the  coast  of  Greece  and  that  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Tenedos  on  the  north,  to  Rhodes,  Krete,  and  Kythera  southward; 
and  the  great  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Euboea,  as  well 
as  the  groups  called  the  Sporades,  and  the  Cyclades.  Respecting 
the  four  considerable  islands  nearer  to  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace — Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos — it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  were  at  that  time  hellenized.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  includes  under  Agamemnon  contingents  from  ^gina, 
Euboea,  Krete,  Karpathus,  Kasus,  Kos,  and  Rhodes;  in  the  oldest 
epical  testimony  which  we  possess,  these  islands  thus  appear 
inhabited  by  Greeks;  but  the  others  do  not  occur  in  the  Catalogue, 
and  are  never  mentioned  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  draw  any 
inference.  Euboea  ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
portion  of  Grecian  mainland  (from  which  it  was  onl}^  separated  by  a 
strait  narrow  enough  to  be  bridged  over)  than  as  an  island.  But  the 
last  five  islands  named  in  the  Catalogue  are  all  either  wholly  or 
partially  Doric :  no  Ionic  or  -^olic  island  appears  in  it :  these  latter, 
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though  it  was  among  them  that  the  poet  sung,  appear  to  be  repre- 
sented by  their  ancestral  heroes  who  come  from  Greece  proper. 

The  last  element  to  be  included,  as  going  to  make  up  the  Greece 
of  776  B.C.,  is  the  long  string  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  JEolic  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor — occupying  a  space  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida,  and  extending  southward  as  far 
as  the  peninsula  of  Knidus.  Twelve  continental  cities,  over  and 
above  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  are  reckoned  by  Herod- 
otus as  ancient  ^olic  foundations — Smyrna,  Kyme,  Larissa,  Neon- 
Teichos,  Temnos,  Killa,  Notium,  ^giroessa,  Pitana,  ^gve,  Myrina. 
and  Gryneia.  Smyrna,  having  been  at  first  ^olic,  was  afterward 
acquired  through  a  stratagem  by  Ionic  inhabitants,  and  remained 
permanently  Ionic.  Phoka^a,  the  northernmost  of  the  Ionic  settle- 
ments, bordered  upon  ^olis:  Klazomena3,  Erythra?,  Teos,  Lebedos, 
Kolophon,  Priene,  Myus,  and  Miletus,  continued  the  Ionic  name  to  the 
southward.  These,  together  with  Samos  and  Chios,  formed  the 
pan-Ionic  federation.  To  the  south  of  Miletus,  after  a  considerable 
interval,  lay  the  Doric  establishments  of  Myndus,  Halikarnassus, 
and  Knidus:  the  two  latter,  together  with  the  island  of  Kos  and  the 
three  townships  in  Rhodes,  constituted  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  or  com- 
munion of  six  cities,  concerted  primarily  with  a  view  to  religious 
purposes,  but  producing  a  secondary  effect  analogous  to  political 
federation. 

Such  then  is  the  extent  of  Hellas,  as  it  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  recorded  Olympiads.  To  draw  a  picture  even  for  this 
date,  we  possess  no  authentic  materials,  and  are  obliged  to  antedate 
statements  which  belong  to  a  later  age:  and  this  consideration  might 
alone  suffice  to  show  how  uncertified  are  all  delineations  of  the  Greece 
of  1183  B.C.,  the  supposed  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  four  centuries 
earlier. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HELLENIC    PEOPLE    GENERALLY,     EN    THE    EARLY    HISTORICAL 

TIMES. 

The  territory  indicated  in  the  last  chapter — south  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  south  of  the  line  which  connects  the  city  of  Ambrakia 
with  5lount  Pindus, — was  occupied  during  the  historical  period  by 
the  central  stock  of  the  Hellens  or  Greeks,  from  which  their  num- 
erous outlj'ing  colonies  were  planted  out. 

Both  metropolitans  and  colonists  styled  themselves  Hellens,  and 
were  recognized  as  such  by  each  other:  all  glorying  in  the  name  as 
the   prominent  symbol  of   fraternity, — all  describing  non-Hellenic 
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men  or  cities  by  a  word  which  involved  associations  of  repugnance. 
Our  term  barhariafi,  borrowed  from  tliis  latter  word,  does  not  express 
the  same  idea;  for  the  Greeks  spoke  thus  indiscriminately  of  the 
extra-Hellenic  world  with  all  its  inhabitants,  whatever  might  be  the 
gentleness  of  their  character,  and  whatever  might  be  their  degree  of 
civilization.  The  rulers  and  people  of  Egyptian  Thebes  with  their 
ancient  and  gigantic  monuments,  the  wealthy  Tyrians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, the  phil -Hellene  Arganthonius  of  Tartessus,  and  the  well- 
disciplined  patricians  of  Rome  (to  the  indignation  of  old  Cato),  were 
all  comprized  in  it.  At  first  it  seemed  to  have  expressed  more  of 
repugnance  than  of  contempt,  and  repugnance  especially  toward  tho 
sound  of  a  foreign  language.  Afterward  a  feeling  of  their  own 
superior  intelligence  (in  part  well-justified)  arose  among  the  Greeks, 
and  their  term  harharian  was  used  so  as  to  imply  a  low  state  of  the 
temper  and  intelligence:  in  which  sense  it  was  retained  by  the 
semi-hellenized  Romans,  as  the  proper  antithesis  to  their  state  of 
civilization.  The  want  of  a  suitable  word,  corresponding  to  bar- 
barian as  the  Greeks  originally  used  it,  is  so  inconvenient  in  the 
description  of  Grecian  phenomena  and  sentiments,  that  I  may  be 
obliged  occasionally  to  use  the  word  in  its  primitive  sense. 

The  Hellens  were  all  of  common  blood  and  parentage, — were  all 
descendants  of  the  common  patriarch  Hellen.  In  treating  of  the  his- 
torical Greeks,  we  have  to  accept  this  as  a  datum:  it  represents  the 
sentiment  under  the  influence  of  which  they  moved  and  acted.  It 
is  placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  front  rank,  as  the  chief  of  those  four 
ties  which  bound  together  the  Hellenic  aggregate:  1.  Fellowship  of 
blood;  2.  Fellowship  of  language;  3.  Fixed  domiciles  of  gods,  and 
sacrifices,  common  to  all;  4.  Like  manners  and  dispositions. 

These  (say  the  Athenians  in  their  reply  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  the  Persian  invasion)  "Athens  will  never  disgrace 
herself  by  betraying."  And  Zeus  Hellenius  was  recognized  as  the 
god  watching  over  and  enforcing  the  fraternity  thus  constituted. 

Hekataeus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,  all  believed  that  there  had 
been  an  ante-Hellenic  period,  when  different  languages,  mutually 
unintelligible,  were  spoken  between  Mount  Olympus  and  Cape  Malea. 
However  this  may  be,  during  the  historical  times  the  Greek  language 
was  universal  througliout  these  limits — branching  out,  however,  into 
a  great  variety  of  dialects,  which  were  roughly  classified  by  later 
literary  men  into  Ionic,  Doric,  ^Eolic,  and  Attic.  But  the  classifica- 
tion presents  a  semblance  of  irregularity,  which  in  point  of  fact  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  realized;  each  town,  each  smaller  subdivision 
of  the  Hellenic  name,  having  peculiarities  of  dialect  belonging  to 
itself.  Now  the  lettered  men  who  framed  the  quadruple  division 
took  notice  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of  the  written  dialects, — those 
which  had  been  ennobled  by  poets  or  other  authors;  the  mere  spoken 
idioms  were  for  the  most  part  neglected.  That  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  one  Ionic  dialect  in  the  speech  of  the  people  called  Ionic 
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Greeks,  we  know  from  the  indisputable  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who 
tells  us  that  there  were  four  capital  varieties  o^  speech  among  the 
twelve  Asiatic  towns  especially  known  as  Ionic.  Of  coarse  the  varie- 
ties would  have  been  much  more  numerous  if  he  had  given  us  the 
impressions  of  his  ear  in  Euboea,  the  Cyclades,  Massalia,  Rhegium, 
and  Olbia, — all  numbered  as  Greeks  and  aslonians.  The  Ionic  dialect 
of  the  grammarians  was  an  extract  from  Homer,  Hekata^us,  Herodo- 
tus, Hippokrates,  etc. ;  to  what  living  speech  it  made  the  nearest 
approach,  amid  those  divergencies  which  the  historian  has  made 
known  to  us,  we  canuot  tell.  Sappho  and  Alka?us  iu  Lesbos,  Myrtis 
and  Korinna  in  Boeotia,  were  the  great  sources  of  reference  for  the 
Lesbian  and  Boeotian  varieties  of  the  ^olic  dialect — of  which  there 
was  a  third  variety,  untouched  by  the  poets,  in  Thessaly.  The 
analogy  between  the  different  manifestations  of  Doric  and  ^olic,  as 
well  as  that  between  the  Doric  generally  and  the  ^olic  generally, 
contrasted  with  the  Attic,  is  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  and  approxi- 
mative. 

But  all  these  different  dialects  are  nothing  more  than  dialects, 
distinguished  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  language,  and 
exhibiting  evidence  of  certain  laws  and  principles  pervading  them 
all.  They  seem  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  a  certain  ideal 
mother-language,  peculiar  in  itself  and  distinguishable  from,  though 
cognate  with,  the  Latin;  a  substantive  member  of  what  has  been 
catled  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  This  truth  has  been 
brought  out  in  recent  times  by  the  comparative  examination  applied 
to  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Lithuanian  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  by  the  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  Greek 
language  itself  to  which  such  studies  have  given  rise,  in  a  manner 
much  more  clear  than  could  have  been  imagined  by  the  ancients 
themselves.  It  is  needless  to  dw^ell  upon  the  importance  of  this  uni- 
formity of  language  in  holding  together  the  race,  and  in  rendering 
the  genius  of  its  most  favored  members  available  to  the  civilization 
of  all.  Except  in  the  rarest  cases,  the  divergencies  of  dialect  were 
not  such  as  to  prevent  every  Greek  from  understanding,  and  being 
understood  by,  every  other  Greek, — a  fact  remarkable  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  their  outlying  colonists,  not  having  taken 
out  women  in  their  emigration,  intermarried  with  non-Hellenic 
wives.  And  the  perfection  and  popularity  of  their  early  epic  poems 
was  here  of  inestimable  value  for  the  diffusion  of  a  common  type  of 
language,  and  for  thus  keeping  together  the  sympathies  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world.  The  Homeric  dialect  became  the  standard  followed  by 
all  Greek  poets  for  the  hexameter,  as  may  be  seen  particularly  from 
the  example  of  Hesiod — who  adheres  to  it  in  the  main,  though  his 
father  was  a  native  of  the  JGolic  Kyme,  and  he  himself  resident  at 
Askra,  in  ^olic  Boeotia — and  the  early  iambic  and  elegiac  compo- 
sitions are  framed  on  the  same  model.  Intellectual  Greeks  in  all 
cities,  even  the  most  distant  outcasts  from  the  central  hearth,  became 
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early  accustomed  to  one  type  of  literary  speech,  and  possessors  of  a 
common  stock  of  legends,  maxims,  and  metaphors. 

That  community  of  religious  sentiments,  localities,  and  sacrifices, 
which  Herodotus  names  as  the  third  bond  of  union  among  the 
Greeks,  was  a  phenomenon  not  (like  the  race  and  the  language)  inter- 
woven with  their  primitive  constitution,  but  of  gradual  growth.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  even  a  century  earlier,  it  was  at  its  full 
maturity,  but  there  had  been  a  period  when  no  religious  meetings 
common  to  the  whole  Hellenic  body  existed.  What  are  called  the 
Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games  (the  four  most  con- 
spicuous amid  many  others  analogous)  were  in  reality  great  religious 
festivals — for  the  gods  then  gave  their  special  sanction,  name,  and 
presence,  to  recreative  meetings — the  closest  association  then  pre- 
vailed between  the  feelings  of  common  w^orship  and  the  sympathy  in 
common  amusement.  Though  this  association  is  now  no  longer 
recognized,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  we  should  keep  it  fully 
before  us,  if  we  desire  to  understand  the  life  and  proceedings  of  the 
Greek,  To  Herodotus  and  his  contemporaries,  these  great  festivals, 
then  frequented  by  crowds  from  every  part  of  Greece,  were  of  over- 
whelming importance  and  interest;  yet  they  had  once  been  purely 
local,  attracting  no  visitors  except  from  a  very  narrow  neighborhood. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  much  is  said  about  the  common  gods,  and 
about  special  places  consecrated  to  and  occupied  by  several  of  them; 
the  chiefs  celebrate  funeral  games  in  honor  of  a  deceased  father, 
which  are  visited  by  competitors  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  but 
nothing  appears  to  manifest  public  or  town  festivals  open  to  Grecian 
visitors  generally.  And  though  the  rocky  Pytho  with  its  temple 
stands  out  in  the  Iliad  as  a  place  both  venerated  and  rich — the 
Pythian  games,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphiktyons,  with 
continuous  enrollment  of  victors  and  a  pan-Hellenic  reputation,  do 
not  begin  until  after  the  Sacred  War,  in  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  586 

B.C. 

The  Olympic  games,  more  conspicuous  than  the  Pythian  as  well 
as  considerably  older,  are  also  remarkable  on  another  ground,  inas- 
much as  they  supplied  historical  computers  with  the  oldest  backward 
record  of  continuous  time.  It  was  in  the  year  776  B.C.  that  the 
Eleians  inscribed  the  name  of  their  countryman  Koroebus  as  victor 
in  the  competition  of  runners,  and  that  they  began  the  practice  of 
inscribing  in  like  manner,  in  each  Olympic  or  fifth  recurring  year,  the 
naine  of  the  runner  who  won  the  prize.  Even  for  a  long  time  after 
this,  however,  the  Olympic  games  seem  to  have  remained  a  local  festi- 
val ;  the  prize  being  uniformly'  carried  off,  at  the  first  twelve  Olympiads, 
by  some  competitor  either  of  Elis  or  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  did  not  become  notorious  or  fre- 
quented until  later  even  than  the  P3thian.  Solon  in  his  legislation 
proclaimed  the  large  reward  of  500  drams  for  every  Athenian  who 
gained  an  Olympic  prize,  and  the  lower  sum  of  100  drams  for  an 
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Istlimiac  prize.  He  counts  the  former  as  pan-Hellenic  rank  and 
renown,  an  ornament  even  to  tlie  city  of  which  the  victor  was  a 
member — the  latter  as  partial  and  contiiied  to  the  neigliborhood. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  these  great  solemnities  we  cannot  presume 
to  speak,  except  in^mythical  language:  we  know  them  only  in  their 
comparative  maturity.  But  the  habit  of  common  sacrifice,  on  a 
small  scale  and  between  near  neighbors,  is  a  part  of  the  earliest 
habits  of  Greece.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity,  between  two  tribes 
or  villages,  first  manifested  itself  by  sending  a  sacred  legation  or 
Theoria  to  offer  sacrifices  at  each  other's  festivals  and  to  partake  in 
the  recreations  which  followed ;  thus  establishing  a  truce  with  solemn 
guarantee,  and  bringing  themselves  into  direct  connexion  each  with 
the  god  of  the  other  under  his  appropriate  local  surname.  The 
pacific  communion  so  fostered,  and  the  increased  assurance  of  inter- 
course, as  Greece  gradually  emerged  from  the  turbulence  and  pug- 
nacity of  the  heroic  age,  operated  especially  in  extending  the  range 
of  this  ancient  habit:  the  village  festivals  became  town  festivals, 
largely  frequented  by  the  citizens  of  other  towns,  and  sometimes 
with  special  invitations  sent  round  to  attract  Theors  from  every 
Hellenic  community — and  thus  these  once  humble  assemblages  grad- 
ually swelled  into  the  pomp  and  immense  confluence  of  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  games.  The  city  administering  such  holy  ceremonies 
enjoyed  iuvioTability  of  territory  during  the  month  of  their  occur- 
rence, being  itself  under  obligation  at  that  time  to  refrain  from  all 
aggression,  as  well  as  to  notify  by  heralds  the  commencement  of  the 
truce  to  all  other  cities  not  in  avowed  hostility  with  it.  Elis  imposed 
heavy  fines  upon  other  towns — even  on  the  pow-erful  Lacedaemon — 
for  violation  of  the  Olympic  truce,  on  pain  of  exclusion  from  the 
festival  in  case  of  non-payment. 

Sometimes  this  tendency  to  religious  fraternity  took  a  form  called 
an  Amphiktyony,  different  from  the  common  festival.  A  certain 
number  of  towns  entered  into  an  exclusive  religious  partnership  for 
the  celebration  of  sacrifices  periodically  to  the  god  of  a  p.nrticular 
temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property  and  under 
the  common  protection  of  all,  though  one  of  the  number  was  often 
named  as  permanent  administrator;  while  all  other  Greeks  were 
excluded.  That  there  were  many  religious  partnerships  of  this  sort, 
which  have  never  acquired  a  place  in  history,  among  the  early  Gre- 
cian villages,  we  ma}'  perhaps  gather  from  the  etymology  of  the  word 
(Amphiktyons  designates  residents  around,  or  neighbors,  considered 
in  the  point  of  view^  of  fellow-religionists),  as  well  as  from  the  indi- 
cations preserved  to  us  in  reference  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Thus  there  was  an  Amphikytony  of  seven  cities  at  the  holy  island  of 
Kaluria,  close  to  the  harbor  of  Troezen.  Hermione,  Epidaurus, 
^gina,  Athens,  Prasioe,  Nauplia,  and  Orchomenus,  jointly  main- 
tained the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  in  that  island  (with 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  city  of  Troezen,  though  close  at  hand^ 
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bad  no  connection),  meeting  there  at  stated  periods,  to  offer  formal 
sacrilices.  These  seven  cities  indeed  were  not  immediate  neighbors, 
but  the  speciality  and  exclusiveness  of  their  interest  in  the  temple  is 
seen  from  the  fact,  that  when  the  Argeians  took  Nauplia,  they 
adopted  aud  fultilled  these  religious  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
prior  inliabitants:  so  also  did  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  had  cap- 
tured Prasiae,  Again  in  Tripliylia,  situated  between  the  Pisatid  and 
IMcssecia  in  the  western  part  of  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  similar 
religious  meeting  and  partnership  of  the  Triphylians  on  Cape  Sami- 
kon,  at  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon.  Here  the  inhabitants  of 
Makiston  were  intrusted  with  the  details  of  superintendence,  as  well 
as  with  the  duty  of  notifying  beforehand  the  exact  time  of  meeting 
(a  precaution  essential  amidst  the  diversities  and  irregularities  of  the 
Greek  calendar),  and  also  of  proclaiming  what  was  called  the  Samian 
truce — a  temporary  abstinence  from  hostilities  w^hich  bound  all 
Triphylians  during  the  holy  period.  This  latter  custom  discloses 
the  salutarj'  influence  of  such  institutions  in  presenting  to  men's 
minds  a  common  object  of  reverence,  common  duties,  ftnd  common 
enjoyments;  thus  generating  sympathies  and  feelings  of  mutual 
obligation  amid  petty  communities  not  less  fierce  than  suspicious. 
So  too,  the  twelve  chief  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia-Minor  had  their 
pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony  peculiar  to  themselves:  the  six  Doric  cities, 
in  and  near  the  southern  corner  of  that  pcnmsula,  combined  for  the 
like  purpose  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo;  and  the  feeling 
of  special  partnership  is  here  particularly  illustrated  by  the  fact.,  that 
Halikarnassus,  one  of  the  six,  was  formally  extruded  by  the  remain- 
ing five  in  consequence  of  a  violation  of  the  rules.  There  was  also 
an  Amphikt3^onic  union  at  Onchestus  in  Boeotia,  in  the  venerated 
grove  and  temple  at  Poseidon:  of  whom  it  consisted  we  are  not 
informed.  There  are  some  specimens  of  the  sort  of  special  religious 
conventions  and  assemblies  which  seem  to  have  been  frequent 
throughout  Greece.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  those  religious  meetings 
and  sacrifices  which  were  common  to  all  the  mem.bers  of  one  Hel- 
lenic subdivision,  such  as  the  Pam-Boeotia  to  all  the  Boeotians,  cele- 
brated at  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Athene  near  Koronein— the  com- 
mon observances,  rendered  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  at 
Argos,  by  all  those  neighboring  towns  w^hich  had  once  been  attached 
by  this  religious  thread  to  the  Argeians — the  similar  periodical  cere- 
monies, frequented  by  all  who  bore  the  Achaean  o:  -i5]tolian  name— 
and  the  splendid  and  exhilarating  festivals,  so  favorable  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  early  Grecian  poetrj^  which  brought  all  lonians  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  This  latter  class  of 
festivals  agreed  with  the  Amphiktyony  in  being  of  a  special  and 
exclusive  character,  not  open  to  all  Greeks. 

But  there  was  one  among  these  many  Amphiktyonies,  which, 
though  starting  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  gradually  expanded 
into  so  comprehensive  a  character,  and  acquired  so  marked  a  pre- 
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dominance  over  tlie  rest,  as  to  be  called  the  Ampliiktyonic  assembly, 
aiul  even  to  have  been  mistaken  by  some  authors  for  a  sort  of  federal 
Hrili'nic  diet.  Twelve  sub-races,  out  of  the  number  which  made  up 
etuire  Hellas,  belonged  to  this  ancient  Amphiktyony,  the  meetings 
of  which  were  held  twice  in  every  year:  in  spring  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi;  in  autumn  at  Thermopj'la?,  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  Demeter  Amphiktyonis.  Sacred  deputies,  including  a  chief  called 
the  Hieromuemon  and  subordinates  called  the  P^iagorse,  attended  at 
these  meetings  from  each  of  the  twelve  races:  a  crowd  of  volunteers 
seem  to  have  accompanied  them,  for  purposes  of  sacrifice,  trade,  or 
enjoyment.  Their  special,  and  most  important  function,  consisted 
in  watching  over  the  Delphian  temple,  in  which  all  the  twelve  sub- 
races  had  a  joint  interest,  and  it  was  the  immense  wealth  and  national 
ascendency  of  this  temple  which  enhanced  to  so  great  a  pitch  the 
dignity  of  its  acknowledged  administrators. 

The  twelve  constituent  members  w^ere  as  follows:  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  Dorians,  lonians,  Perrhsebians,  Magnetes,  Lokrians,  (Etae- 
ans,  Ach^eans,  Phokians,  Dolopes,  and  Malians.  All  are  counted 
as  races  (if  we  treat  the  Hellenes  as  a  race,  we  must  call  these  sub- 
races),  no  mention  being  made  of  cities :  all  count  equally  in  respect 
to  voting,  two  votes  being  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the 
twelve :  moreover,  we  are  told  that  in  determining  the  deputies  to  be 
sent  or  the  manner  in  w^hich  the  voles  of  each  race  should  be  given, 
the  powerful  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  no  more  influence 
than  the  humblest  Ionian,  Dorian,  or  Boeotian  city.  This  latter  fact 
is  distinctly  stated  by^schines,  himself  a  Pylagore  sent  to  Delphi  by 
Athens.  And  so,  doubtless,  the  theory  of  the  case  stood:  the  votes 
of  the  Ionic  races  counted  for  neither  more  nor  less  than  two,  whether 
given  by  deputies  from  Athens,  or  from  the  small  towns  of  Erythree 
and  Priene;  and  in  like  manner  the  Dorian  votes  were  as  good  in  the 
division,  when  given  by  deputies  from  Boeon  and  Kytinion  in  the 
little  territory  of  Doris,  as  if  the  men  delivering  them  had  been 
Spartans.  But  there  can  be  as  little  question  that  in  practice  the 
little  Ionic  cities  and  the  little  Doric  cities  pretended  to  no  share  in 
the  Amphiktyonic  deliberations.  As  the  Ionic  vote  came  to  be  sub- 
stantially the  vote  of  Athens,  so,  if  Sparta  was  ever  obstructed  in 
the  management  of  the  Doric  vote,  it  must  have  been  by  powerful 
Doric  cities  like  Argos  or  Corinth,  not  by  the  insignificant  towns  of 
Doris.  But  the  theory  of  Amphiktyonic  suffrage  as  laid  down  by 
^schines,  however  little  realized  in  practice  during  his  day,  is  im- 
portant inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  full  evidence  the  primitive  and  origi- 
nal constitution.  The  first  establishment  of  the  Amphiktyonic  con- 
vocation dates  from  a  time  when  all  the  twelve  members  were  on  a 
footing  of  equal  independence,  and  when  there  were  no  overwhelm- 
ing cities  (such  as  Sparta  and  Athens)  to  cast  in  the  shade  the  hum- 
bler members — when  Sparta  was  only  one  Doric  city,  and  Athens 
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only  one  Ionic  city,  among  various  others  of  consideration  not  much 
inferior. 

Tlicre  are  also  other  proofs  which  show  the  high  antiquity  of  this 
Ampliiktyonic  convocation,  JEschines  gives  us  an  extract  from  the 
oath  which  had  been  taken  by  the  sacred  deputies  who  attended  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  races,  ever  since  its  first  establishment,  and 
Avhicli  still  api)arently  continued  to  betaken  in  his  day.  The  antique 
simplicity  ol  this  oath,  and  of  the  conditions  to  which  the  members 
bind  themselves,  betrays  the  early  age  in  which  it  originated,  as  well 
as  the  humble  resources  of  those  towns  to  which  it  was  applied. 
"  We  will  not  destroy  any  Amphiktyonic  town— we  will  not  cut  off 
any  Amphiktyonic  town  from  running  water" — such  are  the  two 
promineni  obligations  which  ^schiues  specifics  out  of  the  old  oath. 
The  second  of  the  tw^o  carries  us  back  to  the  simplest  state  of  society, 
and  to  towns  of  the  smallest  size,  wlien  the  maidens  went  out  with 
their  basins  to  fetch  water  from  the  spring,  like  the  daughters  of 
Keleos  at  Eleusis,  or  those  of  Athens  from  the  fountain  Kallirrhoe, 
"We  ma}'  even  conceive  that  the  special  mention  of  this  detail,  in  the 
covenant  between  the  twelve  races,  is  borrowed  literally  from  agree- 
ments still  earlier,  among  the  villages  or  little  towns  in  which  the 
members  of  each  race  were  distributed.  At  any  rate,  it  proves  satis- 
factorily the  very  ancient  date  to  which  the  commencement  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  convocation  must  be  referred.  The  belief  of  ^schines 
(perhaps  also  the  belief  general  in  liis  time)  was,  that  it  commenced 
simultaneously  with  the  first  foundation  of  the  Delpliian  temple — an 
event  of  which  we  have  no  historical  knowledge;  but  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  original  establishment  is  connected  with 
Thermopyla3  and  Demeter  Amphiktyonis,  rather  than  with  Delphi 
and  Apollo.  The  special  surname  by  which  Demeter  and  her  temple 
at  Thermopyla3  was  known — the  temple  of  the  hero  Amphiktyon 
which  stood  at  its  side — the  word  Pjiaia,  which  obtained  footing  in 
the  language  to  designate  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  deputies 
both  at  Thermopylae  and  at  Delphi — these  indications  point  to  Ther- 
mopylae (the  real  central  point  for  all  the  twelve)  as  the  primary 
place  of  meeting,  and  to  the  Delphian  half-year  as  something  secona- 
ary  and  superadded.  On  such  a  matter,  however,  we  cauiiot  go  be- 
yond a  conjecture. 

The  hero  Amphiktyon,  whose  temple  stood  at  Thermopylae,  passed 
in  mjihical  genealogj"  for  the  brother  of  Hellen.  And  it  may  be 
affirmed,  with  truth,  that  the  habit  of  forming  Amphiktyonic  unions, 
and  of  frequenting  each  other's  religious  festivals,  was  the  great 
means  of  creating  and  fostering  the  primitive  feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  the  children  of  Hellen,  in  those  early  times  when  rudeness, 
insecurity,  and  pugnacity  did  so  much  to  isolate  them.  A  certain 
number  of  salutary  habits  and  sentiments,  such  as  that  which  the 
Amphiktyonic  oath  embodies,  in  regard  to  abstinence  from  injury  as 
well  as  to  mutual  protection,  gradually  found  their  way  into  men's 
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minds:  the  obligations  thus  brought  into  phiy  acquired  a  substantive 
eflScacy  of  their  own,  and  the  religious  feeling  which  always  remained 
connected  with  them,  came  afterward  to  be  only  one  out  of  many 
complex  agencies  by  which  the  later  historical  Greek  was  moved. 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  days  of  their  might,  and  the  inferior  cities 
in  relation  to  them,  played  each  their  own  political  game,  in  which 
religious  considerations  will  be  found  to  bear  only  a  subordinate 
part. 

The  special  function  of  the  Amphiktyonic  council,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  consisted  in  watching  over  the  safety,  the  interests,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple.  "If  any  one  shall  plunder 
the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall  take 
treacherous  counsel  against  the  things  in  the  temple,  we  will 
punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  and  by  every  means 
in  our  power."  So  ran  the  old  Amphiktyonic  oath,  with  an 
energetic  imprecation  attached  to  it.  And  there  are  some  examples 
in  which  the  council  construes  its  functions  so  largely  as  to  receive 
and  adjudicate  upon  complaints  against  entire  cities,  for  offenses 
against  the  religious  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  generally. 
But  for  the  most  part  its  interference  relates  directly  to  the  Delphian 
temple.  The  earliest  case  in  which  it  is  brought  to  our  view  is  the 
Sacred  War  against  Kirrha,  in  the  46th  Olympiad  or  595  B.C.,  con^ 
ducted  by  Eurylochus  the  Thessaliau,  and  Kleisthenes  of  Sikyon, 
and  proposed  by  Solon  of  Athens:  we  tind  the  Amphiktyons  also 
about  half  a  century  afterward  undertaking  the  dut}'  of  collecting 
subscriptions  throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  and  making  the  con- 
tract with  the  Alkmseonids  for  rebuilding  the  temple  after  a  confla- 
gration. But  the  influence  of  this  council  is  essentially  of  a  fluctu 
ating  and  intermittent  character.  Sometimes  it  appears  forward  to 
decide,  and  its  decisions  command  respect ;  but  such  occasions  are 
rare,  taking  the  general  course  of  known  Grecian  history;  while 
there  are  other  occasions,  and  those  too  especially  affecting  the  Del- 
phian temple,  on  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing  said  about 
it.  In  the  long  and  perturbed  period  which  Thucydides  describes, 
he  never  once  mentions  the  Amphiktyons  though  the  temple  and 
the  safety  of  its  treasures  form  the  repeated  subject  as  well  of  dis- 
pute as  of  express  stipulation  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  More- 
over, among  the  twelve  constituent  members  of  the  council,  we  find 
three — the  Perrhoebians,  the  Magnetes,  and  the  Ach^ans  of  Phthia 
— who  were  not  even  independent,  but  subject  to  the  Thessalians; 
sc  that  its  meetings,  when  they  were  not  matters  of  mere  form,  prob- 
ably expressed  only  the  feelings  of  the  three  or  four  leading  mem- 
bers. When  one  or  more  of  these  great  powers  had  a  part}^  purpose 
to  accomplish  against  others — when  Philip  of  3Iacedon  wished  to 
extrude  one  of  the  members  in  order  to  procure  admission  for  him- 
self— it  became  convenient  to  turn  this  ancient  form  into  a  serious 
reality;  and  we  shall  see  the  Athenian  ^schines  providing  a  pretext 
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for  Philip  to  meddle  in  favor  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities  against 
Thebes,  by  alleging  that  these  cities  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
old  Amphiktyonic  oath. 

It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  consider  the  council  as  an  element 
in  Grecian  affairs — an  ancient  institution,  one  amongst  many  in- 
stances of  the  primitive  habit  of  religious  fraternization,  but  wider 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  rest — at  first  purely  religious,  then 
religious  and  political  at  once,  lastly  more  the  latter  tlian  the  former 
— highly  valuable  in  the  infancy,  but  unsuited  to  the  maturity  of 
Greece,  and  called  into  real  working  only  on  rare  occasions,  when 
its  efficiency  happened  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
or  the  king  of  Macedon.  In  such  special  moments  it  shines  with  a 
transient  light  which  affords  a  partial  pretense  for  the  imposing  title 
bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero — "commune  Graciae  concilium;"  but  we 
should  completely  misinterpret  Grecian  histoiy  if  we  regarded  it  as 
a  federal  council  habitually  directing  or  habitually  obeyed.  Had 
there  existed  any  such  "commune  concilium"  of  tolerable  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  and  had  the  tendencies  of  the  Hellenic  mind  been 
capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of  later 
Grecian  history  would  probably  have  been  altered;  the  Macedonian 
kings  would  have  remained  only  as  respectable  neighbors,  borrow- 
ing civilization  from  Greece  and  expending  their  military  energies 
upon  Thracians  and  Illyrians;  while  united  Hellas  might  even  have 
maintained  her  own  territory  against  the  conquering  legions  of 
Rome. 

The  twelve  constituent  Amphiktyonic  races  remained  unchanged 
until  the  Sacred  War  against  thePhokians  (b.c.  355),  after  which, 
though  the  number  twelve  was  continued,  the  Phokians  were  dis- 
franchised, and  their  votes  transfeired  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  these  twelve  did  not  exhaust  the 
whole  of  Hellas.  Arcadians,  Eleans,  Pisans,  Minyae,  Dr3'opes, 
j3Etolians^  all  genuine  Hellens,  are  not  comprehended  in  it;  but  all 
of  them  had  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to 
contend  in  the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  The  Pythian  games, 
celei)rated  near  Delphi,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Amphiktyons,  or  of  some  acting  magistrate  chosen  by  and  presumed 
to  represent  them.  Like  the  Olympic  games,  they  came  round 
every  four  years  (the  interval  between  one  celebration  and  another 
being  four  complete  years,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  Pentaeteris) : 
the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games  recurred  every  two  years.  In  its 
first  humble  form  of  a  competition  among  bards  to  sing  a  hymn  in 
praise  of  Apollo,  this  festival  was  doubtless  of  immemorial  antiquity; 
but  the  first  extension  of  it  into  pan- Hellenic  notoriety  (as  I  have 
already  remarked),  the  first  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  compe- 
tition, and  the  first  introduction  of  a  continuous  record  of  the  con- 
querors, date  only  from  the  time  when  it  came  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Amphiktyons,  at  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  against  Kirrha. 
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WLat  is  called  the  first  Pythian  contest  coincides  with  the  third  year 
of  the  48th  Olympiad,  or  585  b.c.  From  that  period  forward  the 
games  become  crowded  and  celebrated:  but  the  date  just  named, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first  Olympiad,  is  a  proof  that  the 
habit  of  periodical  frequentation  of  festivals,  by  numbers  and  from 
distant  parts,  grew  up  but  slowly  in  the  Grecian  world. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  reaches  far  beyond 
all  historical  knowledge,  forming  one  of  the  aboriginal  institutions 
of  Ilellas.  It  is  a  sanctified  and  wealthy  place  even  in  the  Iliad:  the 
legislation  of  Lykurgus  at  Sparta  is  introduced  under  its  auspices, 
and  the  earliest  Grecian  colonies,  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy  in  the 
eighth  centur}'  b.c,  are  established  in  consonance  with  its  mandate. 
Delphi  and  Dodoua  appear,  in  the  most  ancient  circumstances  of 
Greece,  as  universally  venerated  oracles  and  sanctuaries:  and  Delphi 
not  only  receives  honors  and  donations,  but  als'^  answers  questions 
from  Lydian ";,  Phrygians,  Etruscans,  Romans,  etc. :  it  is  not  exclu- 
sively Hellenic.  One  of  the  valuable  services  which  a  Greek  looked 
for  from  this  and  other  great  religious  establishments  was,  that  it 
should  resolve  his  doubts  in  cases  of  perplexity;  that  it  should 
advise  him  whether  to  begin  a  new,  or  to  persist  in  an  old  proj- 
ect ;  that  it  should  foretell  what  would  be  his  fate  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, and  inform  him,  if  suffering  under  distress,  on  what 
conditions  the  gods  would  grant  him  relief.  The  three  priestesses  of 
Dodona  with  their  venerable  oak,  and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  sitting 
on  her  tripod  under  the  influence  of  a  certain  gas  or  vapor  exhaling 
from  the  rock,  were  alike  competent  to  determine  these  difficult 
points:  and  we  shall  have  constant  occasion  to  notice  in  this  history 
with  what  complete  faith  both  the  question  was  put  and  the  answer 
treasured  up — what  serious  influence  it  often  exercised  both  upon 
public  and  private  proceeding.  The  hexameter  verses  in  which  the 
Pythian  priestess  delivered  herself  were,  indeed,  often  so  equivocal 
or  unintelligible,  that  the  most  serious  believer,  with  all  anxiet)''  to 
interpret  and  obey  them,  often  found  himself  ruined  by  the  result. 
Yet  the  general  faith  in  the  oracle  was  no  way  shaken  by  such  pain- 
ful experience.  For  as  the  unfortunate  issue  always  admitted  of 
being  explained  upon  two  hypotheses — either  that  the  god  had  spoken 
falsely,  or  that  his  meaning  had  not  been  correctly  understood — no 
man  of  genuine  piety  ever  hesitated  to  adopt  the  latter.  There  were 
many  other  oracles  throughout  Greece  besides  Delphi  and  Dodona: 
Apollo  was  open  to  the  inquiries  of  the  faithful  at  Ptoon  in  Boeotia, 
at  Abae  in  Phokis,  at  Branchidie  near  Miletus,  at  Patara  in  Lykia, 
and  other  places:  in  like  manner,  Zeus  gave  answers  at  Olympia, 
Poseidon  at  Tasnarus,  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes,  Amphilochus  at  Mal- 
lus,  etc.  And  this  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  formed  part  of  the 
still  more  general  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  to  undertake  no 
enterprise  without  having  first  ascertained  how  the  gods  viewed  it, 
and  what  measures  they  were  likely  to  take.     Sacrifices  were  offered, 
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and  the  interior  of  the  victim  carefully  examined,  with  the  same 
intent:  omens,  prodigies,  unlooked-for  coincidences,  casual  expres 
sions,  etc.,  were  all  construed  as  significant  of  the  divine  will.  To 
sacrifice  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  undertaking,  or  to  consult  the 
oracle  with  the  same  view,  are  familiar  expressions  embodied  in  the 
language.  Nor  could  auy  man  set  about  a  scheme  with  comfort 
nntil  he  had  satisfied  himself  in  some  manner  or  other  that  the  gods 
were  favorable  to  it. 

The  disposition  here  adverted  to  is  one  of  those  mental  analogies 
pervading  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  which  Herodotus  indicates. 
Aud  the  common  habit  among  all  Greeks  of  respectfully  listening  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  will  be  found  on  many  occasions  useful  in  main- 
taining unanimity  among  men  not  accustomed  to  obey  the  same 
political  superior.  In  the  numerous  colonies  especially,  founded  by 
mixed  multitudes  from  distant  parts  of  Greece,  the  minds  of  the 
emigrants  were  greatly  determined  toward  cordial  co-operation  by 
their  knowledge  that  the  expedition  had  been  directed,  the  ffikist 
indicated,  and  the  spot  either  chosen  or  approved  by  Apollo  of 
Delphi.  Such  in  most  cases  was  the  fact:  that  god,  according  to 
the  conception  of  the  Greeks,  "  takes  delight  always  in  the  founda- 
tion of  new  cities,  and  himself  in  person  lays  the  first  stone." 

These  are  the  elements  of  union — over  and  above  the  common  ter- 
ritory, described  in  the  last  chapter — with  which  the  historical  Hellens 
take  their  start:  community  of  blood,  language,  religious  point  of 
view,  legends,  sacrifices,  festivals,  and  also  (with  certain  allowances) 
of  manners  and  character.  The  analogy  of  manners  and  character 
between  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Arcadian  K3-ria?tha  and  the 
polite  Athens,  was,  indeed,  accompanied  with  wide  differences:  yet 
if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign  contemporaries,  we  shall  find 
certain  negative  characteristics,  of  much  importance  common  to 
both.  In  no  city  of  historical  Greece  did  there  prevail  either  human 
sacrifices;  or  deliberate  mutilation,  such  as  cutting  off  the  nose,  ears, 
hands,  feet,  etc.;  or  castration;  or  selling  of  children  into  slavery; 
or  polygamy;  or  the  feeling  of  unlimited  obedience  toward  one 
man:  all  customs  which  might  be  pointed  out  as  existing  among  the 
contemporary  Carthaginians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Thracians,  etc. 
The  habit  of  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  etc.,  in  gymnastic  contests, 
with  the  body  perfectly  naked,  was  common  to  all  Greeks,  having 
been  first  adopted  as  a  Lacedaemonian  fashion  in  the  fourteenth 
Olympiad:  Thucydides  and  Herodotus  remark,  that  it  was  not  only 
not  practiced,  but  even  regarded  as  unseeml}^  among  non-Hellens. 
Of  such  customs,  indeed,  at  once  common  to  all  the  Greeks,  and 
peculiar  to  them  as  distinguished  from  others,  we  cannot  specify  a 
great  number;  but  we  may  see  enough  to  convince  ourselves  that 
there  did  really  exist,  in  spite  of  local  differences,  a  general  Hellenic 
sentiment  and  character,  which  counted  among  the  cementing  causes 
of  a  union  apparently  so  little  assured. 
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For  we  must  recollect,  that  in  respect  to  political  sovereignty,  com- 
plete disunion  was  among  their  most  cherished  principles.  The  only 
source  of  supreme  authority  to  wiiich  a  Greek  felt  respect  and  attach- 
ment, was  to  be  souij;ht  wilhin  the  walls  of  his  own  city.  Authority 
sealed  in  anollier  city  might  operate  upon  his  fears — might  procure 
for  liiin  increased  security  and  advantages,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  sliow  with  regard  to  Athens  and  her  subject  allies — 
might  even  be  mildly  exercised,  and  inspire  no  special  aversion;  but 
still  the  ])rinciple  of  it  was  repugnant  to  the  rooted  sentiment  of  his 
mind,  ami  he  is  always  found  gravitating  toward  the  distinct  sover- 
eignty of  his  own  boule  or  ekkiesia.  This  is  a  disposition  common 
both  to  democracies  and  oligarchies,  and  operative  even  among  the 
different  towns  belonging  to  the  same  subdivision  of  the  Hellenic 
name — Achaeans,  Phokians,  Boeotians,  etc.  The  twelve  Achaean 
cities  are  harmonious  allies,  with  a  periodical  festival,  which  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a  congress, — but  equal  and  independent 
political  communities.  The  Boeotian  towns,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes,  their  reputed  metropolis,  recognize  certain  common  obliga- 
tions, and  obey,  on  various  particular  matters,  chosen  officers  named 
Boeotarchs, — but  we  shall  see,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  centrifu- 
gal tendencies  constantly  manifesting  themselves,  and  resisted  chiefly 
by  the  interests  and  power  of  Thebes.  That  great,  successful,  and 
fortunate  revolution  wh  ch  merged  the  several  independent  political 
communities  of  Attica  into  the  single  unity  of  Athens,  took  place 
before  the  time  of  authentic  history:  it  is  connected  with  the  name 
of  the  hero  Theseus,  but  we  know  not  how  it  was  effected,  wiiile  its 
comparatively  large  size  and  extent  render  it  a  signal  exception  to 
Hellenic  tendencies  generallv. 

Political  disunion — sovereign  authority  within  the  city -walls — thus 
formed  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Gi'eek  mind.  The  relation  between 
one  city  and  another  was  an  international  relation,  not  a  relation 
subsisting  between  members  of  a  common  political  aggregate. 
Within  a  few  miles  from  his  own  city-walls,  an  Athenian  found 
himself  in  the  territory  of  another  cit}',  wherein  he  was  nothing 
more  than  an  alien, — where  he  could  not  acquire  property  in  house 
or  land,  nor  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  any  native  woman,  nor 
sue  for  legal  protection  agiainst  injury  except  through  the  mediation 
of  some  friendly  citizen.  The  right  of  intermarriage  and  of  acquir- 
ing landed  property  "svas  occasionally  granted  by  a  city  to  some  indi- 
viduixl  non-freeman,  as  matter  of  special  favor,  and  sometimes 
(though  very  rarely)  reciprocated  generally  between  two  separate 
cities.  But  the  obligations  between  one  city  and  another,  or  between 
the  citizen  of  the  one  and  the  citizen  of  the  other,  are  all  matters  of 
special  covenant,  agreed  to  b}"-  the  sovereign  authority  in  each.  Such 
coexistence  of  entire  political  severance  with  so  much  fellowship  in 
other  ways,  is  perplexing  in  modern  ideas;  and  modern  language  is 
not  well  furnished  with  expressions  to  describe  Greek  political  phe- 
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nomcna.  \Ve  may  say  that  an  Atlienian  citizen  was  an  alien  "when 
lie  arrived  as  a  visitor  in  Corintli,  but  we  can  hardly  say  that  he  was 
9i  foreigner;  and  though  the  relations  between  Corinth  and  Athens 
were  in  principle  international,  yet  that  word  would  be  obviously 
unsuitable  to  the  numerous  petty  autonomies  of  Hellas,  besides  that 
we  require  it  for  describing  the  relations  of  Hellenes  generally  with 
Persians  or  Carthaginians.  We  are  compelled  to  use  a  word  such  as 
intcrpolitical  to  describe  the  transactions  between  separate  Greek 
cities,  so  numerous  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Greek  will  not  consent  to  look  for  sever- 
eign  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  city,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  must  have  a  city  to  look  to:  scattered  villages  will  not  sat- 
isfy in  his  mind  the  exigences  of  social  order,  security,  and  dignity. 
Though  the  coalescence  of  smaller  tow^ns  into  a  larger  is  repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  that  of  villages  into  a  town  appears  to  him  a  manifest 
advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  Such  at  least  is  the  governing 
sentiment  of  Greece  throughout  the  historical  period;  for  there  was 
always  a  certain  portion  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate — the  rudest  and 
least  advanced  among  them — who  dwelt  in  unfortified  villages,  and 
upon  whom  the  citizen  of  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Thebes  looked  down 
as  inferiors.  Such  village  residence  was  the  character  of  the  Epirots 
universally,  and  prevailed  throughout  Hellas  itself  in  those  very  early 
and  even  ante-Homeric. times  upon  which  Thuc)'dides  looked  back 
as  deplorably  barbarous; — times  of  universal  poverty  and  insecurity, 
— absence  of  pacific  intercourse, — petty  warfare  and  plunder,  com- 
pelling every  man  to  pass  his  life  armed, — endless  migration  without 
any  local  attachments.  Many  of  the  considerable  cities  of  Greece 
are  mentioned  as  aggregations  of  pre-existing  villages,  some  of  them 
in  times  comparatively  recent.  Tegea  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia 
represent  in  this  way  the  confluence  of  eight  villages  and  five  villages 
respectively;  Dyme  in  Achaia  was  brought  together  out  of  eight 
villages,  and  Elis  in  the  same  manner,  at  a  period  even  later  than 
the  Persian  invasion;  the  like  seems  to  have  happened  with  Megara 
and  Tanagra.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Arcadians  continued  their 
village  life  down  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  Sparta  to  keep  them  thus  disunited;  a  policy  which 
we  shall  see  hereafter  illustrated  by  the  dismemberment  of  Mantineia 
(into  its  primitive  component  villages)  which  the  Spartan  contem- 
poraries of  Agesilaus  carried  in'^o  effect,  but  which  was  reversed  as 
soon  as  the  power  of  Sparta  w^as  no  longer  paramount, — as  well  as 
by  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  out  of  a  large  number  of  petty 
Arcadian  towns  and  villages,  one  of  the  capital  measures  of  Epa- 
meinondas.  As  this  measure  was  an  elevation  of  Arcadian  impor- 
tance, so  the  reverse  proceeding — the  breaking  up  of  a  city  into  its 
elementary  villages — was  not  only  a  sentence  of  privation  and  suffer- 
ing, but  also  a  complete  extinction  of  Grecian  rank  and  dignity^ 

The  Ozolian  Lokrians,  the  ^tolians,  and  the  Akarnanians  main- 
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tainerl  their  separate  village  residence  down  to  a  still  later  period, 
preserving  along  witii  it  their  primitive  rudeness  and  disorderly 
pugnacity.  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and  defended  only  by 
comparative  inaccessibility;  in  case  of  need  they  fled  for  safety  with 
their  cattle  into  the  woods  and  mountains.  Amid  such  inauspi- 
cious circumstances  there  was  no  room  for  that  expansion  of  the 
social  and  political  feelings  to  which  protected  iutra-mural  residence 
and  increased  numbers  gave  birth;  there  was  no  consecrated  acropo- 
lis or  agora — no  ornamented  temples  and  porticoes,  exhibiting  the 
continued  offerings  of  successive  generations — no  theater  for  music 
or  recitation,  no  gymnasium  for  athletic  exercises — none  of  those 
fixed  arrangements  for  transacting  public  business  with  regularity 
and  decorum  which  the  Greek  citizen,  with  his  powerful  sentiment 
of  localit3%  deemed  essential  to  a  dignified  existence.  The  village 
was  nothing  more  than  a  fraction  and  a  subordinate,  appertaining  as 
a  limb  to  the  organized  body  called  the  city.  But  the  city  and  the 
state  are  in  his  mind  and  in  his  language  one  and  the  same.  While 
no  organization  less  than  the  city  cau  satisfy  the  exigences  of  an 
intelligent  freeman,  the  city  is  itself  a  perfect  and  self-sufficient 
whole,  admitting  no  incorporation  into  any  higher  political  unity. 
It  deserves  notice  that  Sparta  even  in  the  days  of  her  greatest  power 
was  not  (properly  speaking)  a  city,  but  a  mere  agglutination  of  five 
adjacent  villages,  retaining  unchanged  its  old-fashioned  trim:  for 
the  extreme  defensibility  of  its  frontier  and  the  military  prowess  of 
its  inhabitants  supplied  the  absence  of  walls,  while  the  discipline 
imposed  upon  the  Spartan  exceeded  in  rigor  and  minuteness  any- 
thing known  in  Greece.  And  thus  Sparta,  though  less  than  a  city 
in  respect  to  external  appearance,  was  more  than  a  city  in  respect  to 
perfection  of  drilling  and  fixity  of  political  routine.  The  contrast 
between  the  humble  appearance  and  the  mighty  reality  is  pointed 
out  by  Thucydides.  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  territory  of  Pisa, 
wherein  Olvmpia  is  situated,  had  once  enjoyed  the  honorable  privi- 
lege of  administering  the  Olympic  festival.  Having  been  robbed 
of  it  and  subjected  by  the  more  powerful  Eleians,  they  took  advan- 
tage of  various  movements  and  tendencies  among  the  larger  Grecian 
powers  to  try  and  regain  it;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  find 
their  claim  repudiated  because  the}'  were  villagers,  and  unworthy  of 
so  great  a  distinction.  There  was  nothing  to  be  called  a  city  in  the 
Pisatid  territory. 

In  going  through  historical  Greece,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
Hellenic  aggregate  with  its  constituent  elements  as  a  primary  fact 
to  start  from,  because  the  state  of  our  information  does  not  enable 
us  to  ascend  any  higher.  By  what  circumstances,  or  out  of  what 
pre-exisiting  elements,  this  aggregate  was  brought  together  and 
modified,  we  find  no  evidence  entitled  to  credit.  There  are  indeed 
various  names  which  are  affirmed  to  designate  ante-Hellenic  inhab- 
itants of  many  parts  of  Greece, — the  Pelasgi,  the  Leleges,  the   Ku- 
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retes,  the  Kaulvones,  the  Aones,  the  Temmikes,  the  Hyantes,  the 
Telchines,  the  Boeotian  Thracians,  the  Telebose,  the  Ephyri,  the 
Phlegyae,  etc.  These  are  uames  belonging  to  legendary,  not  to  his- 
torical Greece — extracted  out  of  a  variety  of  conflicting  legends  by 
the  logographersand  subsequent  historians,  who  strung  together  out  of 
them  a  supposed  history  of  the  past,  at  a  time  when  the  conditions 
of  historical  evidence  were  very  little  understood.  That  these 
names  designated  real  nations,  may  be  true,  but  here  our  knowledge 
ends.  We  have  no  w^ell-informed  witness  to  tell  us  their  times,  their 
limits  of  residence,  their  acts,  or  their  character;  nor  do  we  know 
how  far  they  are  identical  with  or  diverse  from  historical  Hellens — 
whom  we  are  warranted  in  calling,  not  indeed,  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  but  the  first  known  to  us  upon  any  tolerable  evi- 
dence. If  any  man  is  inclined  to  call  the  unknown  ante-Hellenic 
period  of  Greece  by  the  name  of  Pelasgic,  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  so. 
But  this  is  a  name  carrying  with  it  no  assured  predicates,  noway 
enlarging  our  insight  into  real  history,  nor  enabling  us  to  explain  — 
what  would  be  the  real  historical  problem — how  or  from  whom  the 
Hellens  acquired  that  stock  of  dispositions,  aptitudes,  arts,  etc., 
"with  which  they  begin  their  career.  Whoever  has  examined  the 
many  conflicting  systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi, — from  the  literal 
belief  of  Clavier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul  Rochette  (which  appears  to  me 
at  least  the  most  consistent  way  of  proceeding),  to  the  interpretative 
and  half-incredulous  processes  applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Kie- 
huhr,  or  O.  Miiller,  or  Dr.  Thirl  wall — will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a  problem.  No  attested  facts  are 
now  present  to  us — none  were  present  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
even  in  their  age — on  which  to  build  trustworthy  aflBrmations  repect- 
ing  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians.  And  where  such  is  the  case,  we 
may  without  impropriety  apply  the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting 
one  of  the  theories  which  he  had  heard  for  explaning  the  inundation 
of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connection  with  the  circumfluous  ocean 
— that  "  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story  into  the  invisible  world, 
passes  out  of  the  range  of  criticism." 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  were  no  towns  or  villages 
called  Pelasgian,  in  Greece  proper,  since  776  B.C.  But  there  still 
existed  in  two  different  places,  even  in  the  age  of  Herodotus,  people 
whom  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgians.  One  portion  of  these  occupied 
the  towns  of  Plakia  and  Skjiake  near  Kyzikus,  on  the  Propontis; 
another  dwelt  in  a  town  called  Kreston,  near  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
There  were,  moreover,  certain  other  Pelasgian  townships  which  he 
does  not  specify — it  seems,  indeed,  from  Thucydides,  that  there 
were  some  little  Pelasgian  townships  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 
Now  Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
people  of  Kreston,  those  of  Plakia  and  Skylake,  and  those  of  the 
other  unnamed  Pelasgian  townships,  all  spoke  the  Sfime  language, 
and  each  of  them  respectively,  a  different  language  from  their  neigh- 
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bors  around  them.  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  their  language 
was  a  barbarous  (i.e.,  a  non-IIelleiiic)  language;  and  this  fact  he 
'quotes  as  an  evidence  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Pelasgian  language 
was  a  barbarous  language,  or  distinct  from  the  Hellenic.  He  at  tlie 
same  time  states  expressly  that  he  has  no  positive  knowledge  what 
language  the  ancient  Pelasgians  spoke — one  proof,  among  others, 
that  no  memorials  nor  means  of  distinct  information  concerning  that 
people  could  have  been  open  to  him. 

This  is  the  one  single  fact,  amid  so  many  conjectures  concerning 
the  Pelasgians,  which  we  can  be  said  to  know  upon  the  testimony  of 
a  competent  and  contemporary  witness; :  the  few  townships — scat- 
tered and  inconsiderable,  but  all  that  Herodotus  in  his  day  knew  as 
Pelasgian — spoke  a  barbarous  language.  And  upon  such  a  point  he 
must  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  judge.  If  then  (infers  the  historian) 
all  the  early  Pelasgians  spoke  tlie  same  language  as-  those  of  Kreston 
and  Plakia,  they  must  have  changed  their  language  at  the  time  when 
they  passed  into  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  or  became  Helleus.  Now 
Herodotus  conceives  that  aggregate  to  have  been  gradually  enlarged  to 
its  great  actual  size  by  incorporating  with  itself  not  only  the  Pelasgians, 
but  several  other  nations  once  barbarians;  the  Helleus  having  been 
originally  an  inconsiderable  people.  Among  those  other  nations 
once  barbarian  whom  Herodotus  supposes  to  have  become  Hellenized, 
we  may  probably  number  the  Leleges;  and  with  respect  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  Pelasgians,  we  have  contemporary  testimony  proving 
the  existence  of  barbarian  Leleges  in  later  times.  Philippus  the 
Karian  historian  attested  the  present  existence,  and  believed  in  the 
past  existence,  of  Leleges  in  his  country  as  serfs  or  dependent  culti- 
vators under  the  Karians,  analogous  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia  or  the 
Penestae  in  Thessaly.  We  may  be  ver}'  sure  that  there  were  no  Hel- 
lens — no  men  speaking  the  Hellenic  tongue — standing  in  such  a 
relation  to  the  Karians.  Among  those  many  barbaric-speaking 
nations  whom  Herodotus  believed  to  have  changed  their  language 
and  passed  into  Hellens,  we  may  therefore  fairly  consider  the 
Leleges  to  have  been  included.  For  next  to  the  Pelasgians  and 
Pelasgus,  the  Leleges  and  Lelex  figure  most  conspicuously  in  the 
legendary  genealogies;  and  both  together  cover  the  larger  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  soil. 

Confining  myself  to  historical  evidence  and  believing  that  no 
assured  results  can  be  derived  from  the  attempt  to  transform  legend 
into  history,  I  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  confidence  as 
to  the  barbaric  language  spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day,  and  I 
believe  the  same  with  regard  to  the  historical  Leleges — but  without 
presuming  to  determine  anything  in  regard  to  the  legendary  Pelas- 
gians and  Leleges,  the  supposed  ante-Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
And  I  think  this  course  more  consonant  to  the  laws  of  historical 
inquiry  than  that  which  comes  recommended  b}"  the  higli  authority 
of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  who  softens  and  explans  away  the  statement  of 
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IIcModotus  until  it  is  made  to  mean  only  that  the  Ptlasgians  of 
Plakia  and  Kreston  spoke  a  very  bad  Greek.  The  affirmation  of 
Herodotus  ig  distinct,  and  twice  repeated,  that  the  Pelasgians  of 
these  towns  and  of  his  own  time  spoke  a  barbaric  language;  and  that 
word  appears  to  me  to  admit  of  but  one  interpretation.  To  suppose 
that  a  man  who,  like  Herodotus,  Jiad  heard  almost  every  variety  of 
Greek  in  the  course  of  his  long  travels,  as  well  as  Egyptian,  Phoe- 
nician, Assyria,  Lydian,  and  other  languages,  did  not  know  how  to 
distinguish  bad  Hellenic  from  non-Hellenic,  is  in  my  judgment  inad- 
missible; at  any  rate  the  supposition  is  not  to  be  adopted  without 
more  cogent  evidence  than  any  which  is  here  found. 

As  I  do  not  presume  to  determine  what  were  the  antecedent  inter- 
nal elements  out   of   which  the  Hellenic  aggregate  was  formed,  so 
I  confess  myself  equally   uninformed   with  regard  to  its  external 
co!istitueuts.      Kndmus,    Danaus,    Kekrops — the    eponyms    of    the 
Kadmeians,  of  the  Danaans,  and  of  the  Attic  KekrOpia — present  them- 
selves to  my  vision  as  creatures  of  legend,  and  in  that  character  I 
have  already  adverted  to  them.     That  there  may  have  been  very  early 
settlements  in  continental  Greece  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt,  is  no- 
wise impossible;  but  I  see  neither  positive  proof,  nor  ground  for 
probable  inference,  that  there  were  any  such,  though  traces  of  Phop- 
nician  settlements  in  some  of  the  islands  may  doubtless  be  pointed 
out.     And  if  we  examine  the  character  and  aptitude  of  Greeks,  as 
compared  either  with  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  it  will  appear  that 
there  is  not  only  no  analogy,  but  an  obvious  and  fundamental  con- 
trast: the  Greek  may  occasionally  be  found  as  a  borrower  from  these 
ultramarine  contemporaries,  but  he  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  their 
offspring  or  derivative.     Nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  accept  an  hypoth- 
esis which   implies  (imless  we  are  to  regard  the  supposed   foreign 
immigrants  as  very  few  in  number,  in  which  case  the  question  loses 
most   of  its  importance)   that   the   Hellenic  language — the  noblest 
among  the  many  varieties  of  human  speech,  and  possessing  within 
itself  a  pervading  symmetry  and  organization — is  a  mere  confluence 
of  two  foreign  barbaric  languages  (Phoenician  and  Egyptian)  with 
two  or  more  internal  barbaric  languages — Pelasgian,  Lclcgian,  etc. 
In  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued  by  different  historians  into  this 
question  of  early  foreign  colonies,  there  is  great  difference  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  Pelasgi)  between  different  authors — from  the  acquiescent 
Euemerism  of  Raoul  Rochette  to  the  refined  distillation  of  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  history.     It  w411  be  found  that  the 
amount  of  positive  knowledge  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  guarantees  to  his 
readers  in  that  chapter  is  extremely  inconsiderable ;  for  though  he 
proceeds  upon  the  general  theory  (different  from  that  which  I  hold) 
that  historical  matter  ma}^  be  distinguished  and  elicited   from  the 
legends,  yet  when  the  question  arises  respecting  any  definite  histori- 
cal result,  his  canon  of  credibility  is  too  just  to  permit  him  to  over- 
look  the  absence  of  positive   evidence,   even  when    all    intrinsic 
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incredibility  is  removed.  That  wliicli  I  note  as  Terra  Incognita,  is 
in  Iiis  view  a  land  which  may  be  known  up  to  a  certain  point;  but 
the  map  which  lie  draws  of  it  contains  so  few  ascertained  places  as 
to  differ  very  little  from  absolute  vacuity. 

The  most  ancient  district  called  Hellas  is  affirmed  by  Aristotle  to 
have  been  near  Dodona  and  the  river  Achelous — a  description  which, 
would  have  been  unintelligible  (since  the  river  does  not  flow  near 
Dodona),  if  it  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  remark,  that  the  river 
had  often  in  former  times  changed  its  course.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  deluge  of  Deukalion  took  place  chiefly  in  this  district,  which 
was  in  those  early  days  inhabited  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then 
called  Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes.  The  Selli  (called  by  Pindar  Helli) 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of  the  Dodona3an  Zeus — 
"  men  who  slept  on  the  ground  and  never  washed  their  feet,"  and 
Hesiod  in  one  of  the  lost  poems  (the  Eoiai)  speaks  of  the  fat  lard  and 
rich  pastures  of  the  land  called  Hellopia  wherein  Dodona  was  situ- 
ated. On  what  authority  Aristotle  made  his  statement,  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  general  feeling  of  the  Greeks  was  different,  connect- 
ing Deukalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  primarily  and  specially 
with  the  territory  called  Acliaia  Phthiotis,  between  Mount  Othrys 
and  (Eta.  We  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny  his  assertion  that  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dodona  were  called  Graeci  before  they 
were  called  Hellenes.  There  is  no  ascertained  instance  of  the  men- 
tion of  a  people  called  Graeci  in  any  author  earlier  than  this  Aris- 
totelian treatise;  for  the  allusions  to  Alkman  and  Sophokles  prove 
nothing  to  the  point.  Nor  can  we  explain  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  Hellenes  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  under  the  name  of 
Graeci  or  Graii.  But  the  name  by  which  a  people  is  known  to 
foreigners  is  often  completely  different  from  its  own  domestic  name, 
and  we  are  not  less  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason,  how  the  Rasena  of 
Etruria  came  to  be  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Tuscans  or 
Etruscans. 


CHAPTER  III. 

\IEMBERS    OF    THE    HELLENIC    AGGREGATE,    SEPARATELY    TAKEN.— 
GREEKS  NORTH  OF   PELOPONNESUS. 

Having  in  the  preceding  chapter  touched  upon  the  Greeks  in  their 
aggregate  capacity,  I  now  come  to  describe  separately  the  portions 
of  which  this  aggregate  consisted,  as  they  present  themselves  at  the 
first  discernible  period  of  history. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  twelve  races  or  subdivisions, 
members  of  what  is  called  the  Amphiktyonic  convocation,  were  as 
follows; 
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North  of  .the  pass  of  Thermopylae, — Thessahans,  Perrhsebians, 
Magaetes,  Aclueans,  Melians,  ^nianes,  Dolopes. 

South  of  tlie  pass  of  Thermopylaj, — Dorians,  lonians,  Boeotians, 
Lokriaus,  Phokians. 

Other  Hellenic  races,  not  comprised  among  the  Amphiktyons, 
were: 

The  jEtolians  and  Akarnanians,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 

The  Arcadians,  Eleians,  Pisatans,  and  Triphylians,  in  the  central 
and  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus:  1  do  not  here  name  the 
Achseans,  who  occupied  the  southern  or  Peloponnesian  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  because  they  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  orig- 
inall}'  of  the  same  race  as  the  Phthiot  Acha^ans,  and  therefore  par- 
ticipant in  the  Amphiktyonic  constituency,  though  their  actual 
connection  with  it  may  have  been  disuse  d. 

TheDryopes,  an  inconsiderable,  bul.seemiugly  peculiar  subdivision, 
who  occupied  some  scattered  points  on  the  sea-coast — Hermione  on 
the  Argolic  peninsula;  Styrus  and  Karystus  in  Euboea;  the  island  of 
Kythnus,  etc. 

Though  it  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  our  historical  dis- 
cernment of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  apart  from  the  illusions  of  legend, 
commences  with  776  B.C.,  yet  with  regard  to  the  larger  number  of 
its  subdivisions  just  enumerated,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess 
any  specific  facts  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  in  480  B.C. 
Until  the  year  560  b.c.  (the  ei^och  of  Croesus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
Peisistratus  at  Athens),  the  history  of  the  Greeks  presents  hardly 
anything  of  a  collective  character:  the  movements  of  each  portion  of 
the  Hellenic  world  begin  and  end  apart  from  the  rest.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Kirrha  by  the  Amphiktyons  is  the  first  historical  incident 
which  brings  into  play,  in  defense  of  the  Delphian  temple,  a  common 
Hellenic  feeling  of  active  obligation. 

But  about  560  B.C.,  two  important  changes  are  seen  to  come  into 
operation  which  alter  the  character  of  Grecian  history — extricating 
it  out  of  its  former  chaos  of  detail,  and  centralizing  its  isolated  phe- 
nomena: 1.  The  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Lydia  and  by 
Persia,  followed  by  their  struggles  for  emancipation — wherein  the 
European  Greeks  became  implicated,  first  as  accessories,  and  after- 
ward as  principals.  2.  The  combined  action  of  the  large  mass  of 
Greeks  under  Sparta,  as  their  most  powerful  state  and  acknowledged 
chief,  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  extraordinar}^  growth  of  Athens, 
the  complete  development  of  Grecian  maritime  power,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the  headship.  These  two  causes, 
though  distinct  in  themselves,  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as 
working  together  to  a  certain  degree — or  rather  the  second  grew  out 
of  the  first.  For  it  was  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  which  first 
gave  birth  to  a  wide-.spread  alarm  and  antipathy  among  the  leading 
Greeks  (we  must  not  call  it  Pan-HelLnic,  since  more  than  half  of 
the  Amphiktyonic  constituency  gave  earth  and  water  to  Xerxes) 
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against  the  barbarians  of  the  East,  and  impressed  th^m  with  the 
necessity  of  joint  active  operations  under  a  leader.  The  idea  of  a 
leadership  or  hegemony  of  collective  Hellas,  as  a  privilege  necessarily 
vested  in  some  one  stale  for  common  security  against  the  barbarians, 
thus  became  current — an  idea  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Solon,  or  any 
one  of  the  same  age.  Next  came  the  miraculous  development  of 
Athens,  and  the  violent  contest  between  her  and  Sparta  which  should 
be  the  leader;  the  larger  portion  of  Hellas  taking  side  with  one  or  the 
other,  and  the  common  quarrel  against  the  Persian  being  for  the  time 
put  out  of  sight.  Athens  is  put  down,  Sparta  acquires  the  undis- 
puted hegemony,  and  again  the  antibarbaric  feeling  manifests  itself, 
though  faintly,  in  the  Asiatic  expeditions  of  Agesilaus.  But  the 
Spartans,  too  incompetent  either  to  deserve  or  maintain  this  exalted 
position,  are  overthrown  by  the  Thebans — themselves  not  less  incom- 
petent, with  the  single  exception  of  Epameinondas.  The  death  of 
that  single  man  extinguishes  the  pretensions  of  Thebes  to  the  hegem- 
ony. Hellas  is  left,  like  the  deserted  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey, 
"Vforried  by  the  competition  of  several  suitors,  none  of  whom  is  strong 
enough  to  stretch  the  bow  on  which  the  prize  depends.  Such  a  man- 
ifestation of  force,  as  well  as  the  trampling  down  of  the  competmg 
suitors,  is  reserved,  not  for  any  legitimate  Hellenic  arm,  but  for  a 
semi-hellenized  Macedonian,  "  brought  up  at  Pella,"  and  making  good 
his  encroachments  gradually  from  the  north  of  Olympus.  The  hegenv 
ony  of  Greece  thus  passes  forever  out  of  Grecian  hands;  but  the  con- 
queror finds  his  interest  in  reviving  as  a  name  and  pretext,  the  old  miso- 
Persian  banner,  after  it  had  ceased  to  represent  any  real  or  earnest 
feeling,  and  had  given  place  to  other  impulses  of  more  recent  growth. 
The  desolation  and  sacrilege  once  committed  by  Xerxes  at  Athens  is 
avenged  by  annihilation  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  this  victorious 
consummation  of  the  once  powerful  Pan-Hellenic  antipathy — the 
dream  of  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Kunaxa — the  hope  of  Jason  of  PheriE — the  exhortation  of  Isok- 
rates — the  project  of  Philip  and  the  achievement  of  Alexander, — 
while  it  manifests  the  irresistible  might  of  Hellenic  and  Macedonian 
arms  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  world,  is  at  the  same  time  the 
closing  scene  of  substantive  Grecian  life.  The  citizen-feelings  of 
Greece  become  afterward  merely  secondary  forces,  subordinate  to 
the  preponderance  of  Greek  mercenaries  under  Macedonian  order, 
and  to  the  rudest  of  all  native  Hellens — the  ^Etolian  mountaineers. 
Some  few  individuals  are  indeed  found,  even  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  Hellas,  and  the  Achaean  confed- 
eration of  that  century  is  an  honorable  attempt  to  contend  against 
irresistible  difficulties:  but  on  the  whole,  that  free,  social,  and  politi- 
cal march,  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  earlier  centuries,  is 
irrevocably  banished  from  Greece  after  the  generation  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 
The  foregoing  brief  sketch  will  show  that,  taking  the  period  from 
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CroDsus  and  Peisistratus  down  to  the  generation  of  Alexander  (560- 
300  B.C.),  the  phenomena  of  Hellas  generally,  and  her  relations, 
both  foreign  and  iiiterpolitical,  admit  of  being  grouped  together  in 
masses  with  continued  dependence  on  one  or  a  few  predominant  cir- 
cumstances. They  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  sort  of  historical 
epopee,  analogous  to  that  which  Herodotus  has  constructed  out  of 
tlie  wars  between  Greeks  and  barbarians  from  the  legends  of  lo  and 
Europa  down  to  the  repulse  of  Xerxes.  But  when  we  are  called  back 
to  the  period  between  776  and  560  B.C.,  the  phenomena  brought  to 
our  knowledge  are  scanty  in  number — exhibiting  few  common  feel- 
ings or  interests,  and  no  tendency  toward  any  one  assignable  pur- 
pose. To  impart  attraction  to  this  first  period  so  obscure  and 
unpromising,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  consider  it  in  its  relation  with 
the  second;  partly  as  a  preparation,  partly  as  a  contrast. 

Of  the  extra-Peloponnesian  Greeks  north  of  Attica,  during  these 
two  centuries,  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  but  it  will  be  possible 
to  furnish  some  information  respecting  the  early  condition  and  strug- 
gles of  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus,  and  respecting  the 
rise  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place  in  the  comparative 
scale  of  Grecian  powers.  Athens  becomes  first  known  to  us  at  the 
legislation  of  Drako  and  the  attempt  of  Kylon  (620  b  c.)  to  make 
himself  despot;  and  we  gather  some  facts  concerning  the  Ionic  cities 
in  Euboea  and  Asia  Minor  during  the  century  of  their  chief  pros- 
perity, prior  to  the  reign  and  conquests  of  Croesus.  In  this  way  we 
*hall  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
■ — of  the  short-lived  and  energetic  development  of  the  Ionic  Greeks 
—and  of  the  slow  working  of  those  causes  which  tended  to  bring 
about  increased  Hellenic  intercommunication — as  contrasted  with  the 
enlarged  range  of  ambition,  the  grand  pan-Hellenic  ideas,  the  sys- 
tematized party- antipathies,  and  the  intensified  action  both  abroad 
And  at  home,  which  grew  out  of  the  contest  with  Persia. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  remarkable  manifestations  which  will 
/equire  special  notice  during  this  first  period  of  Grecian  history: 
1.  The  great  multiplicity  of  colonies  sent  forth  by  individual  cities, 
and  the  rise  and  progress  of  these  several  colonies;  2.  Tlie  number  of 
despots  who  arose  in  the  various  Grecian  cities;  3.  The  l^-ric  poetry; 
4:.  The  rudiments  of  that  which  afterward  ripened  into  moral  philos- 
ophy, as  manifested  in  gnomes  or  aphoi>ims — or  the  age  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  relate  those  earliest  proceedings  (unfortu- 
nately too  few)  of  the  Dorians  and  lonians  during  the  historical 
period,  together  with  the  other  matters  just  alluded  to,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  go  over  the  names  and  positions  of  those  other  Grecian 
states  respecting  which  we  have  no  information  during  these  first 
two  centuries.  Some  idea  will  thus  be  formed  of  the  less  important 
members  of  the  Hellenic  aggregate,  previous  to  the  time  when  they 
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will  be  Ciilled  into  action.  We  begin  by  the  territory  north  of  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae. 

Of  the  dilfereut  races  who  dwelt  between  this  celebrated  pass 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneius,  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
important  were  the  Thessalians.  {Sometimes,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
this  area  passes  under  the  name  of  Thessaly — since  nominally, 
though  not  always  really,  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  extended 
over  the  whole.  We  know  that  the  Trachinian  llerakleia,  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
close  at  the  pass  of  Thcrmopyhe,  was  planted  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Thessalians.  But  there  were  also  Avithin  these  limits  other  races, 
inferior  and  dependent  on  the  Thessalians,  yet  said  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date,  and  certainly  not  less  genuine  subdivisions  of  the  Hel- 
lenic name.  The  Perduebi  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  ths. 
territory  between  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Peneius  and  Mount 
Olympus,  The  Magnetes  dwelt  along  the  eastern  coast,  between 
Mount  Ossa  and  Pelion  on  one  side  and  the  ^gean  on  the  other, 
comprising  the  south-eastern  cape  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pagasae  as  far  as  lolkos.  The  Acha^ans  occupied  the  territory 
called  Phthiotis,  extending  from  near  Mount  Pindus  on  the  west  to 
the  Gulf  of  Pagasie  on  the  east — along  the  mountain  chain  of  Othrys 
with  its  lateral  projections  northerl}'  into  the  Thessalian.  plain,  and 
southerly  even  to  its  junction  with  ffita.  The  three  tribes  of  the 
Malians  dwelt  betw^een  Acluea  Phthiotis  and  Thermopylae,  including 
both  Trachin  and  Herakleia.  Westward  of  Ach^Ba  Phthiotis,  the 
lofty  region  of  Pindus  or  Tymphrestus,  with  its  declivities  both 
westward  and  eastward,  was  occupied  b}'  the  Dolopes. 

All  these  five  tribes  or  subdivisions  —  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes, 
Achaeans  of  Phthiotis,  Malians,  and  Dolopes,  together  with  certain 
Epirotic  ami  ^Macedonian  tribes  besides,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Pindus  and  Olympus — were  in  a  state  of  irregular  dependence  upon 
the  Thessalians,  who  occupied  the  central  plain  or  basin  drained  by 
the  Peneius.  That  river  receives  the  streams  from  Olympus,  from 
Pindus,  and  from  Othrys — flowing  through  a  region  which  w'as  sup- 
posed by  its  inhabitants  to  have  been  once  a  lake,  until  Poseidon  cut 
open  the  defile  of  Tempe,  through  which  the  waters  found  an  efflux. 
In  traveling  northward  from  Thermopylae,  the  commencement  of 
this  fertile  region — the  amplest  space  of  land  continuously  produc- 
tive which  Hellas  presents — is  strikingly  marked  by  the  steep  rock 
and  ancient  fortress  of  Thaumaki;  from  whence  the  traveler,  pas- 
sing over  the  mountains  of  Acliaea  Phthiotis  and  Othrys,  sees  before 
him  the  plains  and  low  declivities  which  reach  northward  across 
Thessaly  to  Olympus.  A  narrow  strip  of  coast — in  the  interior  of 
the  Guff  of  Pagasae,  between  the  Magnetes  and  the  Achaeans,  and 
containing  the  towns  of  Amphanaeum  and  Pagasae — belonged  to  this 
proper  territory  of   Thessaly,  but  its  great  expansion  was  inland ; 
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within  it  were  situated  the  cities  of  Pherae,  Pharsalus,  Skotussa, 
Larib.sa,  Krauuon,  Atrax,  Pharkadon,  Trikka,  Metropolis,  Peliima, 
etc. 

The  abundance  of  corn  and  cattle  from  the  neighboring  plains 
sustained  in  these  cities  a  numerous  population,  and  above  all  a 
ii  proud  and  disorderly  noblesse,  whose  manners  bore  much  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  heroic  times.  They  were  violent  in  their 
behavior,  eager  in  armed  feud,  but  unaccustomed  to  political  dis- 
cussion or  compromise;  faithless  as  to  obligations,  yet  at  the  same 
time  generous  in  their  hospitalities,  and  much  given  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  table.  Breeding  the  finest  horses  in  Greece,  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  excellence  as  cavalry;  but  their  infantry  is 
liitle  noticed,  nor  do  the  Thessalian  cities  seem  to  have  possessed 
that  congregation  of  free  and  tolerably  equal  citizens,  each 
master  of  his  own  arms,  out  of  whom  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites  were 
constituted.  The  warlike  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleudai  at  Larissa,  the 
Skopadajat  Krannon,  despising  everything  but  equestrian  service  for 
themselves,  furnished  from  their  extensive  herds  on  the  plain, 
horses  for  the  poorer  soldiers.  These  Thessalian  cities  exhibit  the 
extreme  of  turbulent  oligarchy,  occasionally  trampled  down  by 
some  one  man  of  great  vigor,  but  little  tempered  by  that  sense  of 
political  communion  and  reverence  for  established  law,  which  was 
found  among  the  better  cities  of  Hellas.  Both  in  Athens  and 
Sparta,  so  different  in  ihany  respects  from  each  other,  this  feeling 
will  be  found,  if  not  indeed  constantlj^  predominant,  yet  constantly 
present  and  operative.  Both  of  them  exhibit  a  contrast  with  Larissa 
or  Pher®  not  unlike  that  between  Rome  and  Capua — the  former  with 
her  endless  civil  disputes  constitutional]}^  conducted,  admitting  the 
joint  action  of  parties  against  a  common  foe;  the  latter  with  her 
abundant  soil  enriching  a  luxurious  oligarchy,  and  impelled  accord- 
ing to  the  feuds  of  her  great  proprietors,  the  Magii,  Blossii,  and 
Jubellii. 

The  Thessalians  are  indeed  in  their  character  and  capacity  as 
much  Epirotic  or  Macedonian  as  Hellenic,  forming  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  two.  For  the  Macedonians,  though  trained  in  after- 
times  upon  Grecian  principles  by  the  genius  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
so  as  to  constitute  the  celebrated  heavy  armed  phalanx,  were  origi- 
nally (even  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  distinguished  chiefly  for  tlie 
excellence  of  their  cavalry,  like  the  Thessalian;  while  the  broad- 
bi'immed  hat  or  kausia,  and  the  short  spreading  mantle  or  chlamys, 
were  common  to  both. 

We  are  told  that  the  Thessalians  were  originally  immigrants  from 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  and  conquerors  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius, 
which  (according  to  Herodotus)  was  then  called  ^olis,  and  which 
they  found  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  great  Thessalian  families — such  as  the  Aleuadse  of  Larissa, 
descendants  from  Herakles,  and  placed  by  Pindar  on  the  same  level  as 
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the  Lacedaemonian  kings — would  have  admitted  this  Thesprotian 
origin;  nor  does  it  coincide  with  the  tenor  of  those  legends  which 
make  tlie  eponym,  The>;salus,  son  of  Herakles.  Moreover,  it  is  to 
he  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Thessalians  was  Hellenic,  a 
variety  of  llie  aEolic  dialect;  the  same  (so  far  as  we  can  make  out) 
as  that  of  the  people  whom  they  must  have  found  settled  in  the 
country  at  their  first  conquest.  If  then  it  he  true,  that  at  some 
period  anterior  to  tlie  commencement  of  authentic  history,  a  body 
of  Thesprotian  warriors  crossed  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  estab- 
lished tiicmselvcs  as  conquerors  in  Thessal}'',  we  must  suppose  them 
to  have  been  more  warlike  than  numerous,  and  to  have  gradually 
dropped  their  primitive  language. 

In  other  respects,  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Thessaly, 
such  as  we  find  it  during  the  historical  period,  favors  the  supposition 
of  an  original  mixture  of  conquerors  and  conquered:  for  it  seems 
that  there  was  among  the  Thessalians  and  their  dependents  a  triple 
gradation,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Laconia.  First,  a  class  of 
lich  proprietors  distributed  throughout  the  principal  cities,  possess- 
ing most  of  the  soil,  and  constituting  separate  oligarchies  loosely 
hanging  togetiier.  Next  the  subject  Achaeans,  Magnetes.  Perrhaebi, 
different  from  the  Laconian  Perioeki  in  this  point,  that  they  retained 
their  ancient  tribe-name  and  separate  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 
Thirdly,  a  class  of  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  corresponding  to 
the  Laconian  Helots,  who  tilling  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  oligarchs, 
paid  over  a  proportion  of  its  produce,  furnished  the  retainers  by 
Avhich  these  great  families  w^ere  surrounded,  served  as  their  followers 
in  the  cavalry,  and  were  in  a  condition  of  villenage, — yet  with  the 
important  reserve  that  they  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
that  they  had  a  permanent  tenure  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  main- 
tained among  one  another  the  relations  of  family  and  village.  This 
last-mentioned  order  of  men,  in  Thessaly  called  the  Penestoe,  is 
assimilated  by  all  ancient  authors  to  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  and  in 
both  cases  the  danger  attending  such  a  social  arrangement  is  noticed 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Helots  as  well  as  the  Penestse  had 
their  own  common  language  and  mutual  sympathies,  a  separate  resi- 
dence, arms,  and  courage;  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  they  possessed 
the  means  of  acquiring  property,  since  we  are  told  that  some  of  the 
Penestae  were  richer  than  their  masters.  So  many  means  of  action, 
combined  with  a  degraded  social  position,  gave  rise  to  frequent  revolt 
and  incessant  apprehensions.  As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  by  slaves  or  dependents,  for  the  benefit  of  proprietors 
in  the  cities,  prevailed  throughout  most  parts  of  Greece.  The  rich 
men  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Athens,  or  Elis,  must  have  derived  their 
incomes  in  the  same  manner;  but  it  seems  that  there  was  often  in 
other  places  a  larger  intermixture  of  bought  foreign  slaves,  and  also 
that  the  number,  fellow-feeling,  and  courage  of  the  degraded  village 
population  was  nowhere  so  great  as  in  Thessaly  and  Laconia.     Now 
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the  origin  of  the  Penestae  in  Thessaly  is  ascribed  to  the  conquest  of 
the  territory  by  the  Thesprotians,  as  that  of  the  Helots  in  Lucouia  is 
traced  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  The  victors  in  both  countries  are 
said  to  liave  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  vanquished  popula- 
tion, Avhereby  the  latter  became  serfs  and  tillers  of  the  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former,  but  were  at  the  same  time  protected  in  their 
holdings,  constituted  subjects  of  the  state,  and  secured  against  being 
sold  away  as  slaves.  Even  in  the  Thessalian  cities,  though  inhabited 
in  common  by  Thessalian  proprietors  and  their  Penestai,  the  quarters 
assigned  to  each  were  to  a  great  degree  separated :  what  w^as  called 
the  free  agora  could  not  be  trodden  by  any  Penest  except  when 
specially  summoned. 

Who  the  people  were,  whom  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Thesprotians  reduced  to  this  predial  villenage,  we  find  differently 
stated.  According  to  Theopompus,  they  were  Perrhsebians  and 
Magnetes;  according  to  others,  Pelasgians;  while  Archemachus 
alleged  them  to  have  been  Boeotians  of  the  territory  of  Arne — some 
emigrating  to  escape  the  conquerors,  others  remaining  and  accepting 
tlie  condition  of  serfs.  But  the  conquest,  assuming  it  as  a  fact, 
occurred  at  far  too  early  a  day  to  allow  of  our  making  out  either 
the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  pass  or  the  state  of  things  which 
preceded  it.  The  Pelasgians  whom  Herodotus  saw  at  Kreston  are 
afiirmed  by  him  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  those  who  quitted 
Tliessaly  to  escape  the  .invading  Thesprotians;  though  others  held 
that  the  Bojotians,  driven  on  this  occasion  from  their  habitations 
ou  the  gulf  of  Pagasse  near  the  AchaBans  of  Phthiotis,  precipitated 
themselves  on  Orchomenus  and  Boeotia,  and  settled  in  it,  expelling 
the  Minyae  and  the  Pelasgians. 

Passing  over  the  legends  on  this  subject,  and  confining  ourselves 
to  historical  time,  we  find  an  established  quadruple  division  of 
Thessaly,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  Aleuas,  the 
ancestor  (real  or  mythical)  of  the  powerful  Aleuada;, — Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotis,  Histiajotis,  Phthiotis.  In  Phthiotis  were  comprehended 
the  Achaean s,  whose  chief  towns  were  Melita^a,  Itonus,  Thebee 
Phthiotides,  Alos,  Larissa  Kremaste  and  Pteleon,  on  or  near  the 
western  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae.  Histiajotis,  to  the  north  of  the 
Peneius,  comprised  the  Perrhaebians  with  numerous  towns  strong  in 
situation,  but  of  no  great  size  or  importance;  they  occupied  the 
passes  of  Olympus  and  are  sometimes  considered  as  extending 
westward  across  Pindus.  Pelasgiotis  included  the  Magnetes, 
together  with  that  which  was  called  the  Pelasgic  plain  bordering 
on  the  w^estern  side  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.  Thessaliotis  comprised 
the  central  plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Peneius.  This  was  the  political  classification  of  the  Thessalian 
power,  framed  to  suit  a  time  when  the  separate  cities  were  main- 
tained in  harmonious  action  by  favorable  circumstances  or  by  some 
energetic  individual  ascendency;    for  their  union   was  in  general 
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interrupted  and  disorderly,  and  we  find  certain  cities  ctanding  aloof 
while  the  rest  went  to  war.  Though  a  certain  political  junction,  and 
obligations  of  some  kind  toward  a  common  authority,  were  recog- 
nized in  theory  by  all,  and  a  chief  or  tagus  was  nominated  to 
enforce  obedience, — yet  it  frequently  happened  that  the  disputes  of 
the  cities  among  themselves  prevented  the  choice  of  a  tagus,  or 
drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  left  the  alliance  little  more  than 
nominal.  Larissa,  PharsaUis,  and  Phera? — each  with  its  cluster  of 
dependent  towns  as  adjuncts — seem  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  par  in 
strength,  and  each  torn  by  intestine  faction,  so  that  not  only  was  the 
supremacy  over  common  dependents  relaxed,  but  even  the  means  of 
repelling  invaders  greatly  enfeebled.  The  dependence  of  the 
Perrhiiebians,  Magnetes,  Achi'eans,  and  Malians  might  under  these 
circumstances  be  often  loose  and  easy.  But  the  condition  of  the 
Penestoe — who  occupied  the  villages  belonging  to  these  great  cities, 
in  the  central  plain  of  Pelasgiotis  and  Thessaliotis.  and  from  whom 
the  Aleuadte  and  Skopadiie  derived  their  exuberance  of  landed  prod- 
uce— was  noway  mitigated,  if  it  was  not  even  aggravated,  by  such 
constant  factions.  Nor  were  there  wanting  cases  in  which  the  dis- 
content of  this  subject  class  was  employed  by  members  of  the  native 
oligarchy,  or  even  by  foreign  states,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  political  revolutions. 

"When  Thessaly  is  under  her  tagus,  all  the  neighboring  people 
pay  tribute  to  her;  she  can  send  into  the  field  6,000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hoplites  or  heavy-armed  infantry,"  observed  Jason,  despot  of 
Pherte,  to  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  in  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  the 
latter  to  second  his  pretensions  to  that  dignity.  The  impost  due 
from  the  tributaries,  seemingly  considerable,  was  then  realized  with 
arrears,  and  the  duties  upon  imports  at  the  harbors  of  the  Pagasaean 
gulf,  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  confederacy,  were  then  enforced 
with  strictness;  but  the  observation  shows  that  while  unanimous 
Thessaly  was  very  powerful,  her  periods  of  unanimity  were  only 
occasional.  Among  the  nations  which  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  full- 
ness of  Thessalian  power,  we  may  number  not  merely  the  Perrhiebi, 
3Iaguetes,  and  Achcieans  of  Phlhiotis,  but  also  the  Malians  and 
Dolopes,  and  various  tribes  of  Epirots  extending  to  the  westward  of 
Pindus.  We  may  remark  that  they  were  all  (except  the  Malians) 
javelin-men  or  light-armed  troops,  not  serving  in  rank  with  the  full 
panoply;  a  fact  which  in  Greece  counts  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
a  lower  civilization;  the  Magnetes,  too,  had  a  peculiar  close-fitting 
mode  of  dress,  probably  suited  to  movements  in  a  mountainous 
country.  There  was  even  a  time  when  tlie  Thessalian  power  threat- 
ened to  extend  southward  of  Thermopylae,  and  subjugate  the  Pho- 
kians.  Dorians,  and  Lokrians.  So  much  were  the  Phokians  alarmed 
at  this  danger,  that  they  had  built  a  wall  across  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  defending  it  against  Tliessa- 
lian  invaders,  who  are  reported  to  have  penetrated  more  than  once 
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into  the  Phokian  valleys,  and  to  have  sustained  some  severe  defeats. 
At  what  precise  time  these  events  happened,  we  find  no  information; 
but  it  must  have  been  considerably  earlier  than  Ihc  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  since  the  defensive  wall  which  had  been  built  at  Ther- 
mopylae by  the  Phokians  was  found  by  Leonidas  in  a  state  of  ruin. 
But  the  Phokians,  though  they  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  keep* 
ing  up  this  wall,  had  not  ceased  to  fear  and  hate  the  Thessalians — an 
antipathy  which  will  be  found  to  manifest  itself  palpably  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Persian  invasion.  On  the  whole,  the  resistance  of  the 
Phokians  was  successful,  for  the  power  of  the  Thessalians  never 
reached  southward  of  the  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  different  ancient  races — Perrhsebi, 
Magnetes,  Achaeans,  Maliaus,  Dolopes — though  tributaries  of  the 
Thessalians,  still  retained  their  Amphiklyonic  franchise,  and  were 
considered  as  legitimate  Hellenes;  all  except  the  Malians  are  indeed 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  We  shall  rarely  have  occasion  to  speak 
much  of  them  in  the  course  of  this  history:  they  are  found  siding 
with  Xerxes  (chiefly  by  constraint)  in  his  attack  of  Greece,  and 
almost  indifferent  in  the  struggle  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  That 
the  Achaeans  of  Phthiotis  are  a  portion  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  though  we 
trace  no  historical  evidence  to  authenticate  it.  Achaea  Phthiotis  is 
the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  patriarch  of  the  entire  race, — of  the  primitive 
Hellas,  by  some  treated  as  a  town,  by  others  as  a  district  of  some 
breadth, — and  of  the  great  national  hero  Achilles.  Its  connection 
with  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  is  not  unlike  that  of  Doris  with  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians. 

We  have  also  to  notice  another  ethnical  kindred,  the  date  and  cir- 
cumstances of  which  are  given  to  us  only  in  a  mythical  form,  but 
which  seems  nevertheless  to  be  in  itself  a  reality, — that  of  the  Mag- 
netes on  Pelion  and  Ossa,  with  the  tAvo  divisions  of  Asiatic  Magnetes, 
or  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  and  Magnesia  on  the  river  Maeander. 
It  is  said  that  these  two  Asiatic  homonymous  towns  were  founded 
by  migrations  of  the  Thessalian  Magnetes,  a  body  of  whom  became 
consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,  and  chose  a  new  abode  under  his 
dir(;ctions.  According  to  one  story,  these  emigrants  were  warriors 
returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy;  according  to  another,  they  sought 
fresh  seats  to  escape  from  the  Thesprotian  conquerors  of  Thessaly. 
There  was  a  third  story,  according  to  which  the  Thessalian  Magnetes 
themselves  were  represented  as  colonists  from  Delphi.  Though  w^e 
can  elicit  no  distinct  matter  of  fact  from  these  legends,  we  may 
nevertheless  admit  the  connection  of  race  between  the  Thessalian 
and  the  Asiatic  Magnetes  as  well  as  the  reverential  dependence  of 
both,  manifested  in  this  supposed  filiation,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Of  the  Magnetes  in  Krete,  noticed  by  Plato  as  long  extinct  in  his 
time,  we  cannot  absolutely  verify  even  the  existence. 

Of  the  Malians,  Thucydidcs  notices  three  tribes  {yivrf)  as  exist- 
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ing  in  his  time — the  Paralii,  the  Hieres  (priests),  and  tlic  Trachinii, 
or  men  of  Trachiu:  it  is  possible  that  tlie  second  of  the  two  may 
have  been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  tlie  Amphiktyonic 
meetings  were  held.  The  prevalence  of  the  hoplites  or  heavy-armed 
infantry  among  the  Malians  indicates  that  we  are  stepping  from 
Thessalian  to  more  southerly  Hellenic  habits:  the  Malians  recog- 
nized every  man  as  a  qiialilied  citizen  who  either  had  served,  or  was 
serving,  in  the  ranks  with  his  full  panoply.  Yet  the  panoply  was 
probably  not  perfectly  suitable  to  the  mountainous  regions  by  which 
they  were  surrounded;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
jWar,  the  aggressive  mountaineers  of  the  neighboring  region  of  (Eta 
had  so  harassed  and  overwhelmed  them  in  war,  that  they  were  forced 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Spartan  colony  of  Herakleia  near  Trachin  was  the  result 
of  their  urgent  application.  Of  these  mountaineers,  described  under 
the  general  name  of  CEtiBaus,  the  principal  w^ere  the  ^nianes  (or 
Enienes,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  well  as  by 
Herodotus), — an  ancient  Hellenic  Amphiktyonic  race,  who  are  said 
to  have  passed  through  several  successive  migrations  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  but  who  in  the  historical  times  had  their  settlement  and  their 
chief  town  Hypata  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  Mount  QEta.  But  other  tribes  were  probably 
also  included  in  the  name,  such  as  those  ^tolian  tribes,  the  Bomians 
and  Kallians,  whose  high  and  cold  abodes  approached  near  to  the 
Maliac  gulf.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  the  name, 
as  comprehending  all  the  predatory  tribes  along  this  extensive  moun- 
tain range,  wiien  we  are  told  of  the  damage  done  by  the  (Etseans 
both  to  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Dorians  on  the  south: 
but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  name  (Etasans  seems  to  desig- 
nate expressly  the  ^Euianes,  especially  when  they  are  mentioned  as 
exercising  the  Amphiktyonic  franchise. 

The  fine  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  genial  exposure  of  the 
southerly  declivities  of  Othrys — especially  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius, through  which  river  all  these  waters  pass  away,  and  which 
annually  gives  forth  a  fertilizing  inundation — present  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  barren,  craggy,  and  naked  masses  of  Mount  (Eta, 
which  forms  one  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Southward  of 
the  pass,  the  Lokrians,  Phokians,  and  Dorians  occupied  the  moun- 
tains and  passes  between  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  The  coast  opposite 
to  the  western  side  of  Euboea,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Ther- 
mopylae as  far  as  the  Boeotian  frontier  of  xlnthedon,  Ayas  possessed 
by  the  Lokrians,  whose  northern  frontier  town,  x\.lpeni,  was  conter- 
minous with  the  Malians.  There  was,  however,  one  narrow  strip  of 
Phokis — the  town  of  Daphnus.  where  the  Phokians  also  touched 
the  Euboean  sea — which  broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the  Lokri- 
ans into  two  sections — Lokrians  of  Mount  Knemis,  or  Epikne- 
midian  Lokrians,  and  Lokrians  of  Opus,  or  Opuntian.  Lokrians. 
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The  mountain  called  Kneniis,  running  southward  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  the  end  of  ffita,  divided  the  former  section  from  the 
inland  Phokians  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisus:  farther 
southward,  joining  continuously  with  Mount  Ptoou  by  means  of  an 
intervening  mountain  which  is  now  called  Chlomo,  it  separated  the 
Lokrians  of  Oi)us  from  the  territories  of  Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and 
Anthedon,  the  north-eastern  portions  of  Baotia.  Besides  these  two 
sections  of  the  Lokrian  name,  there  was  also  a  third,  completely  sep- 
arate, and  said  to  have  been  colonized  out  from  Opus, — the  Lokri- 
ans surnamed  Ozolas, — who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western  side  of 
Phokis,  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  They 
reached  from  Amphissa — which  overhung  the  plain  of  Krissa,  and 
stood  within  seven  miles  of  Delphi — to  Naupaktus,  near  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  gulf;  which  latter  town  was  taken  from  these  Lokri- 
ans by  the  Athenians  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Opus 
prided  itself  on  being  the  mother-city  of  the  Lokrian  name,  and  the 
legends  of  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  found  a  home  there  as  well  as  in 
Phthiotis.  Alpeni,  Nikaea,  Thronium,  and  Skarpheia  were  towns, 
ancient  but  unimportant,  of  the  Epiknemidian  Lokrians;  but  the 
whole  length  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  both  by  ancient  and  modern  observers. 

The  PJiokians  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  little  territories 
called  Doris  and  Dryopis,  which  separated  them  from  the  Malians, 
— on  the  north-east,  east*,  and  south-west  bj'-  the  different  branches 
of  Lokrians, — and  on  the  south-east  by  the  Bopotians.  They  touched 
the  Euboean  sea  (as  has  been  mentioned)  at  Daphnus,  the  point  where 
it  approaches  nearest  to  their  chief  town  Elateia;  their  territory  also 
comprised  most  part  of  the  lofty  and  bleak  range  of  Parnassus  as  far 
as  its  southerly  termination,  where  a  lower  portion  of  it,  called 
Kirphis,  projects  into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the  two  bays  of 
Antikyra  and  Krissa;  the  latter,  with  its  once  fertile  plain,  was  in 
proximity  to  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Both  Delphi 
and  Krissa  originally  belonged  to  the  Phokian  race.  But  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple,  together  with  Lacedaemonian  aid,  enabled 
the  Delphians  to  set  up  for  themselves,  disavowing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Phokinn  brotherhood.  Territorially  speaking,  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Phokis  consisted  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Kepliisus,  which  takes  its  rise  from  Parnassus  not  far  from  the  Pho- 
kian town  of  Lilsea,  passes  between  (Eta.  and  Knemis  on  one  side 
and  Parnassus  on  the  other,  and  enters  Boeotia  near  Chseroneia,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  lake  Kopais.  It  was  on  the  projecting 
mountain  ledges  and  rocks  on  each  side  of  this  river  that  the  numer- 
ous little  Phokian  towns  were  situated.  Twenty-two  of  them  were 
destroyed  and  broken  up  into  villages  by  the  Amphiktyonic  order 
after  the  second  Sacred  war;  Abae  (one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only 
one,  that  was  spared)  being  protected  by  the  sajictity  of  its  temple 
and  oracle.    Of  these  cities  the  most  imuortant  was  Elateia,  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kephisus,  and  on  the  road  from  Lokris  into 
Phokis,  in  the  natural  inarch  of  an  army  from  Thennopyla3  into 
Boeotia.  The  Phokian  towns  were  embodied  in  an  ancient  con- 
federacy, which  held  its  periodical  mecliugs  at  a  temple  between 
Daulis  and  Delphi, 

Tlie  little  territory  called  Doris  and  Dryopis  occupied  the  southern 
declivity  of  Mount  ffita,  dividing  Phokis  on  the  north  and  north- 
west from  the  ^tolians,  ^nianes,  and  Malians.  That  which  was 
called  Doris  in  the  historical  times,  and  which  reached,  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  nearly  as  far  eastward  as  the  Maliac  gulf,  is  said  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  what  had  been  ouce  called  Dryopis;  a  terri- 
tory which  had  comprised  the  summit  of  (Eta.  as  far  as  the  Sper- 
cheius  northward,  and  which  had  been  inhabited  by  an  old  Hellenic 
tribe  called  Dryopes.  The  Dorians  acquired  their  settlement  in 
Dryopis  by  gift  from  Herakles,  who,  along  with  the  Malians  (so  ran 
the  legend),  had  expelled  the  Dryopes,  and  compelled  them  to  find 
for  themselves  new  seats  at  Hermionc  and  Asine,  in  the  Argolic  pen- 
insula of  Peloponnesus — at  Styra  and  Karystus  in  Euboea — and  in 
the  island  of  Kythnus;  it  is  only  in  these  five  last-mentioned  places 
that  history  recognizes  them.  The  territory  of  Doris  was  distrib- 
uted into  four  little  townships — Pindus  or  Akyphas,  Boeon,  Kytin- 
ion,  and  Erineon — each  of  which  seems  to  have  occupied  a  separate 
valley  belonging  to  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  river  Kephisus — the 
only  narrow  spaces  of  cultivated  ground  which  this  "  small  and  sad" 
region  presented.  In  itself  this  tetrapolis  is  so  insignificant,  that  we 
shall  rarely  find  occasion  to  mention  it:  but  it  acquired  a  factitious 
consequence  by  being  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Dorian 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  and  receiving  on  that  ground  special  protec- 
tion from  Sparta.  I  do  not  here  touch  upon  that  string  of  ante- 
historical  migrations — stated  by  Herodotus  and  illustrated  by  the 
ingenuity  as  well  as  decorated  by  the  fancy  of  O.  ^fuller — through, 
which  the  Dorians  are  afliliated  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Hellenic 
race — moving  originally  out  of  Phthiotis  to  Histiaiotis,  then  to  Pin- 
dus, and  lastly  to  Doris.  The  residence  of  Dorians  in  Doris  is  a 
fact  which  meets  us  at  the  commencement  of  history,  like  that  of 
the  Phokians  and  Lokrians  in  their  respective  territories. 

We  next  pass  to  the  JEtolians,  whose  extreme  tribes  covered  the 
bleak  heights  of  (Eta  and  Korax,  reaching  almost  w^ithin  sight  of  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  where  they  bordered  on  the  Dorians  and  Malians — while 
their  central  and  western  tribes  stretched  along  the  frontier  of  the 
Ozolian  Lokrians  to  the  flat  plain,  abundant  in  marsh  and  lake,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Euenus.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  extended  so  far  westward  as  the  Achelous; 
but  in  later  times  this  latter  river,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
lower  course,  divided  them  from  the  Akarnanians:  on  the  north  they 
touched  upon  the  Dolopiaus  and  upon  a  parallel  of  latitude  nearly 
as  far  north,  as  Ambrakia,    There  were  three  great  divisions  of  the 
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uEtolian  name — the  Apodoli,  Ophionris,  and  Eurytanes — each  of 
■which  was  subdivided  into  several  differeut  village  tribes.  The 
northern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  consisted  of  very  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  even  in  the  southern  portion,  the  mountains 
Arakynthus,  Kurion,  Chalkis,  Taphiassus,  are  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea;  while  the  chief  towns  in  ^tolia — Kalydon, 
Pleuron,  Chalkis — seem  to  have  been  situated  eastward  of  the 
Euenus,  between  the  last-mentioned  mountains  and  tlie  sea.  The  first 
two  towns  have  been  greatly  ennobled  in  legend,  but  are  little  named 
in  history;  while  on  the  contrary,  Thermus,  the  chief  town  of  the 
historical  ^tolians,  and  the  place  where  the  aggregate  meeting  and 
festival  of  the  ^tolian  name,  for  the  choice  of  a  Pan-^tolic  general, 
was  convoked,  is  not  noticed  by  any  one  earlier  than  Ephorus.  It 
was  partly  legendary  renown,  partly  ethnical  kindred  (publicly  ac- 
knowledged on  both  sides)  witii  the  Eleans  in  Peloponnesus,  which 
authenticated  the  title  of  the  JEtolians  to  rank  as  Hellens.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  Apodoti,  Eurytanes,  and  Ophioneis,  in  the  inland 
mountains,  were  so  rude  in  their  manners  and  so  unintelligible  in 
their  speech  (which,  however,  was  rot  barbaric,  but  very  bad  Helle- 
nic), that  this  title  might  well  seem  disputable — in  point  of  fact  it 
Mas  disputed  in  later  times,  when  the  u3i;tolian  power  and  depreda- 
tions had  become  obnoxious  nearly  to  all  Greece.  And  it  is  probably 
to  this  difference  of  manners  between  the  ^toiians  on  the  sea-coast 
and  those  in  the  interior,'  that  "we  are  to  trace  a  geographical  division 
mentioned  by  Strabo  into  Ancient  -^tolia,  and  ^tolia  Epiktetus  (or 
acquired).  When  or  by  whom  this  division  was  introduced,  we  do 
not  know.  It  cannot  be  founded  upon  any  conquest,  for  the  inland 
^tolians  were  the  most  unconquerable  of  mankind;  and  the  affirma- 
tion which  Ephorus  applied  to  the  Avhole  ^tolian  racF— that  it  had 
never  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  any  one — is  most  of  all  beyond 
dispute  concerning  the  inland  portion  of  it. 

Adjoining  the  jEtolians  were  the  Akarnanians,  the  westernmost  of 
extra-Peloponuesian  Greeks.  They  extended  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
seem,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  to  have  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  river  Achelous  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course — though  the  left 
bank  appears  afterward  as  belonging  to  the  ^tolians,  so  that  the 
river  came  to  constitute  the  boundary,  often  disputed  and  decided 
by  arms,  between  them.  The  principal  Akarnauian  towns,  Strains 
and  (Eniadae,  were  both  on  the  right  bank;  the  latter  on  the  marshy 
and  overflowed  land  near  its  mouth.  Near  the  Akarnanians,  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Ambrakia,  were  found  barbarian  or  non-Hellenic  nations 
— the  Agraeans  and  the  Amphilocliians:  in  the  midst  of  the  latter,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ambrakian  gulf,  the  Greek  colony  called  Argos 
Amphilochicum  was  established. 

Of  the  five  Hellenic  subdivisions  now  enumerated — Lokrians, 
Phokians,  Dorians  (of  Doris),  ^tolians,  and  Akarnanians  (of  whom 
Lokrians,  Phokians  and  ^tolians  are  comprised  in   the  Homeric 
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Catalogue) — wc  have  to  say  the  same  as  of  those  north  of  Thermopylae : 
there  is  no  iiifonnatioii  respecting*  them  from  the  commencement  of 
the  historical  period  down  to  the  Persian  war.  Even  that  important 
event  brings  into  action  only  the  Lokrians  of  the  Eubcran  Sea,  the 
Phokians,  and  ihe  Dorians:  we  have  to  wait  until  near  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  before  we  require  information  respecting  the  Ozolian 
Lokrians,  the  iEtolians,  and  the  Akarnanians.  These  last  three  were 
unquestionably  the  most  backward  members  of  the  Hellenic  aggre- 
gate. Though  not  absolutely  without  a  central  town,  they  lived 
dispersed  in  villages,  retiring  when  attacked,  to  inaccessible  heights, 
perpetually  armed  and  in  readiness  for  aggression  and  plunder  wher- 
ever they  found  an  opportunity.  Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
the  Lokrians  opposite  Eubcea.  the  Phokians,  and  the  Dorians.  These 
were  all  orderly  town  communities,  small  indeed  and  poor,  but  not 
less  well-administered  than  the  average  of  Grecian^  townships,  and 
perhaps  exempt  from  those  individual  violences  which  so  frequently 
troubled  the  Boeotian  Thebes  or  the  great  cities  of  Thessal3\  TinifBus 
affirmed  (contrary,  as  it  seems,  to  the  supposition  of  Aristotle)  that  in 
early  times  there  were  no  slaves  either  among  the  Lokrians  or  Pho- 
kians, and  that  the  work  required  to  be  done  for  proprietors  was 
performed  by  poor  freemen;  a  habit  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
continued  until  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  Sacred  w^ar,  when 
the  plunder  of  the  Delphian  temple  so  greatly  enriched  the  Phokian 
leaders.  But  this  statement  is  too  briefly  given,  and  too  imperfectly 
authenticated,  to  justify  an}^  inferences. 

We  find  in  the  poet  Alkman  (about  610  B.C.)  the  Erysichsean  or 
Kalydonian  shepherd  named  as  a  type  of  rude  rusticity — the  antith- 
esis of  Sardis,  where  the  poet  was  born.  And  among  the  suitors 
who  are  represented  as  coming  forward  to  claim  the  daughter  of  the 
Sikj'onian  Kleisthenes  in  marriage,  there  appears  both  the  Thessalian 
Diaktorides  from  Kranuon — a  member  of  the  Skopad  family — and 
the  ^tolian  Males,  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  in  muscular  strength 
surpassed  all  his  contemporary  Greeks,  and  who  had  seceded  from 
mankind  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  ^Etolia:  this  ^tolian  seems  to 
be  set  forth  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to  the  delicate  Smindyrides  of 
Sybaris,  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind.  Herodotus  introduces 
these  characters  into  his  dramatic  picture  of  this  memorable 
wedding. 

Between  Phokis  and  Lokris  on  one  side,  and  Attica  (from  which 
it  is  divided  b)"  the  mountains  Kithceron  and  Parnes)  on  the  other, 
we  find  the  important  territory  called  Boeotia.  with  its  ten  or  tw^eive 
autonomous  cities,  forming  a  sort  of  confederacy  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Thebes,  the  most  powerful  among  them.  Even  of  this 
territory,  destined  during  the  second  period  of  this  historj-  to  play  a 
part  so  conspicuous  and  effective,  we  know  nothing  during  the  first 
two  centuries  after  776  B.C.  Tie  first  acquire  some  insight  into  it  on 
occasion  of  the  disputes  between  Thebes  and  Platsea  about  the  year 
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520  B.C.  Orchomenus,  on  the  north-west  of  the  hike  Kopais,  forms 
throughout  the  historical  times  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian 
league,  seeminirly  the  second  after  Thebes.  But  I  have  already 
staled  that  the  Orchomenian  legends,  the  Catalogue  and  other  allu- 
sions in  Homer,  and  the  traces  of  vast  power  and  importance  yet 
visible  in  the  historical  age, attest  the  early  political  existence  of  Orcho- 
menus and  its  neighborhood  apart  from  Boeotia.  The  Amphiktyony 
in  which  Orchomenus  participated  at  the  holy  island  of  Kalauria 
near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  seems  to  show  that  it  must  once  have 
possessed  a  naval  force  and  commerce,  and  that  its  territory  must 
have  touched  the  sea  at  Halae  and  the  lower  town  of  Larymna,  near 
the  southern  frontier  of  Lokris;  this  sea  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
space  from  the  range  of  mountains  wliich  join  Knemis  and  Ptoon, 
and  which  inclose  on  the  east  both  the  basin  of  Orchomenus, 
Aspledou  and  Kop£B,  and  the  lake  Kopais.  The  migration  of  the 
Boiotians  out  of  Thessaly  into  Boeotia  (whiclx  is  represented  as  a 
consequence  of  the  conquest  of  the  former  country  by  the  Thespro- 
tians)  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  compulsory  force  which  Boeotized 
Orchomenus.  By  whatever  cause  or  at  whatever  time  (whether 
before  or  after  776  B.C.)  the  transition  may  have  been  effected,  we 
find  Orchomenus  completely  Boeotian  throughout  the  known  his- 
torical age — yet  still  retaining  its  local  Minyeian  legends,  and  subject 
to  the  jealous  rivalry  of  Thebes,  as  being  the  second  city  in  the 
Boeotian  league.  The  direct  road  from  the  passes  of  Phokis  south- 
ward into  Boeotia  went  through  Chaeroneia,  leaving  Lebadeia  on  the 
right  and  Orchomenus  on  the  left  hand,  and  passed  the  south-western 
edge  of  the  lake  Kopais  near  the  towns  of  Koroneia,  Alalkomenae, 
and  Haliartus.  Here  stood,  between  Mount  Helikon  and  the  lake, 
on  the  road  from  Phokis  to  Thebes,  the  important  military  post 
called  Tilphossion.  The  territory  of  this  latter  city  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  central  Boeotia  south  of  the  lake  Kopais;  it  compre- 
hended Akraephia  and  Mount  Ptoon,  and  probably  touched  the 
Euboean  Sea  at  the  village  of  Salganeus  south  of  Anthedon.  South- 
west of  Thebes,  bordering  on  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Phokis^ 
with  the  Phokian  town  of  Bulls,  stood  the  city  of  Thespiae.  South- 
ward of  the  Asopus,  but  northward  of  Kitha^ron  and  Parnes,  were 
Plataea  and  Tanagra:  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Boeotia  stood 
Oropus,  the  frequent  subject  of  contention  between  Thebes  and 
Athens;  and  in  the  road  between  the  Euboean  Chalkis  and  Thebes, 
the  town  of  Mykalessus. 

From  our  first  view  of  historical  Boeotia  downward,  there  appears 
a  confederation  whick  embraces  the  whole  territory;  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebaus  invoke  "  the  ancient  constitutional 
maxims  of  the  Boeotians"  as  a  justification  of  extreme  rigor,  as  \veU 
as  of  treacherous  breach  of  the  peace,  against  the  recusant  Platccan^. 
Of  this  confederation  the  greater  cities  were  primary  members,  while 
the  lesser  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  them  in  a  kind  of  depend- 
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eut  union.  Neither  the  names  nor  the  number  of  these  primary 
members  can  be  certainly  known:  there  seem  grounds  for  including 
Thebes,  Orchomonus,  Lebatleia,  Koroneia,  Haliartus,  Kopae,  Anthe- 
don,  Tanagra,  Thespiae,  and  Plataja  before  its  secession.  Akracpliia 
\vith  the  neighboring  Mount  Ptoon  and  its  oracle,  Skolus,  Glisas  and 
oiher  places,  were  dependencies  of  Thebes-  Choeroneia,  Aspledon, 
lluhnoues.  and  llyettus,  of  Orchomenus:  Sipha?,  Leuktra,  Keressus 
and  Thisbe,  of  Thespian.  Certain  generals  or  magistrates  called 
BcEotarchs  were  chosen  annually  to  manage  the  common  affairs  of 
the  confederation.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Delium  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  they  were  eleven  in  number,  two  of  them  from 
Thebes;  but  whether  this  number  was  always  maintained,  or  in  what 
proportions  the  choice  was  made  by  the  different  cities,  we  find  no 
distinct  information.  There  were  likewise  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  four  different  senates,  with  whom  the  Boeotarchs  consulted  on 
matters  of  importance;  a  curious  arrangement,  of  wdiich  we  have  no 
explanation.  Lastly,  there  was  the  general  concilium  and  religious 
festival — the  Pamboeotia — held  periodically  at  Koroneia.  Such  were 
the  forms,  as  far  as  wo  can  make  them  out,  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy; 
each  of  the  separate  cities  possessing  its  own  senate  and  constitution, 
and  having  its  political  consciousness  as  an  autonomous  unit,  yet  with 
a  certain  habitual  deference  to  the  federal  obligations.  Substantially, 
the  affairs  of  the  confederation  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  Thebes, 
managed  in  the  interests  of  Theban  ascendency,  which  appears  to 
have  been  sustained  by  no  other  feeling  except  respect  for  superior 
force  tind  bravery.  The  discontents  of  the  minor  Boeotian  towns, 
harshly  repressed  and  punished,  form  an  uninviting  chapter  in 
Grecian  history. 

One  piece  of  information  we  find  respecting  Thebes  singly  and 
apart  from  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  anterior  to  the  3'ear  TOO  B.C. 
Though  brief  and  incompletely  recorded,  it  is  yet  highly  valuable  as 
one  of  the  first  incidents  of  solid  and  positive  Grecian  history. 
Diokles  the  Corinthian  stands  enrolled  as  Olympic  victor  in  the  13th 
Olympiad,  or  728  b.c,  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchy  called  Bacchi- 
iadiie  possessed  the  government  of  Corinth.  The  beauty  of  his  person 
attracted  toward  him  the  attachment  of  Philolaus,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  oligarchial  body — a  sentiment  W'hicli  Grecian  manners 
did  not  proscril)e;  but  it  also  provoked  an  incestuous  passion  on  the 
part  of  his  ow^n  mother  Halkyone,  from  which  Diokles  shrunk  with 
hatred  and  horror.  He  abandoned  forever  his  native  city  and  retired 
to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Philolaus,  and  where  both 
of  them  lived  and  died.  Their  tombs  were  yet  shown  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  close  adjoining  to  each  other,  yet  with  an  opposite  front- 
age; that  of  Philolaus  being  so  placed  that  the  inmate  could  com- 
maml  a  view  of  the  lofty  peak  of  his  native  city,  while  that  of 
Diokles  was  so  di-posed  as  to  block  out  all  prospect  of  the  hateful 
spot.     That  which  preserves  to  us  the  memory  of  so  remarkable  an 
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incident  is  the  esteem  entertained  for  Pliilolaus  by  the  Thebans — a 
feeling  so  pronounced  that  they  invited  him  to  make  hiws  for  them. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  one  or  two  similar  cases  in 
which  Grecian  cities  invoked  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  stranger;  and 
the  practice  became  common,  among  the  Italian  republics  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  nominate  a  person  not  belonging  to  their  city  either 
as  podesta  or  as  arbitrator  in  civil  dissensions.  It  would  nave  been 
highly  interesting  to  know  at  length  what  laws  Pliilolaus  made  for 
the  Thebans;  but  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  conciseness,  merely 
alludes  to  his  regulations  respecting  the  adoption  of  children  and 
respecting  the  multiplication  of  offspring  in  each  separate  family. 
His  laws  were  f/amed  with  a  view^  to  maintain  the  original  number 
of  lots  of  land,  without  either  subdivision  or  consolidation;  but  by 
what  means  the  purpose  was  to  be  fulfilled  we  are  not  informea. 
There  existed  a  law  at  Thebes,  which  perhaps  may  have  been  part 
of  the  scheme  of  Pliilolaus,  prohibiting  exposure  of  children, 
and  empowering  a  father  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty  to 
bring  his  newborn  infant  to  the  magistrates,  who  sold  it  for  a  price 
to  any  citizen-purchaser — taking  from  him  the  obligation  to  bring  it 
up,  but  allowing  him  in  return  to  consider  the  adult  as  his  slave. 
From  these  brief  allusions,  coming  to  us  without  accompanying 
illustration,  we  can  draw  no  other  inference  except  that  the  great 
problem  of  populalion-7-the  relation  between  the  well-being  of  the 
citizens  and  their  more  or  less  rapid  increase  in  numbers — had  en- 
gaged the  serious  attention  even  of  the  earliest  Grecian  legislators. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that  the  old  Corinthian  legislator  Pheidon 
(whose  precise  date  cannot  be  fixed)  is  stated  by  Aristotle  to  have 
contemplated  much  the  same  object  as  that  which  is  ascribed  to 
Philolaus  at  Thebes;  an  unchangeable  number  both  of  citizens  and 
of  lots  of  land,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  the  unequal  "atio  of  the 
lots,  one  to  the  other. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLIEST  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  PELOPONNESUS. — DORIANS  EN  ARGOS 
AND   THE   NEIGHBORING   CITIES. 

We  now  pass  from  the  northern  members  to  the  heart  and  head 
of  Greece — Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  taking  the  former  first  in 
o.vier,  and  giving  as  much  as  can  be  ascertained  respecting  its  early 
historical  pnenomena. 

The  traveler  who  entered  Peloponnesus  from  Boeotia  during  the 
youthful  days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  found  an  array  of 
powerful  Doric  cities  conterminous  to  each  other,  and  beginning  at 
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the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  First  came  Megara,  stretching  across  the 
isthmus  from  sea  to  sea,  and  occupying  the  high  and  rugged  raoun- 
tain-ridge  called  Geraneia:  next  Corinth,  with  its  strong  and  conspic- 
uous acropolis,  and  its  territory  including  Mount  Oneion  as  well  as 
the  portion  of  the  isthmus  at  once  most  level  and  narrowest,  which 
divided  its  two  harbors  called  Lecha^um  and  Kenchrese.  Westward 
of  Corinth,  alon^  the  Corinthian  gulf,  stood  Sikyon,  with  a  plain  of 
uncommon  fertility  between  the  two  towns:  southward  of  Sikyon 
Tind  Corinth  were  Phlius  and  Kleona?,  both  conterminous,  as  wall  as 
Oorinth,  with  Argos  and  the  Argolic  peninsula.  The  inmost  bend 
Df  the  Argolic  gulf,  including  a  considerable  space  of  flat  and  marshy 
ground  adjoining  to  the  sea,  was  possessed  by  Argos;  the  Argolic 
peninsula  was  divided  by  Argos  with  the  Doric  cities  of  Epidaurus 
and  Troezen,  and  the  Dryopian  city  of  Hermione,  the  latter  possess- 
ing the  south-western  corner.  Proceeding  southward  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  passing  over  the  little  river  called 
Tanos  the  traveler  found  himself  in  the  dominion  of  Sparta,  whicn 
comprised  the  entire  southern  region  of  the  peninsula  from  its  east- 
ern to  its  western  sea,  where  the  river  Neda  flows  into  the  latter. 
He  first  passed  from  Argos  across  the  difficult  mountain  range  called 
Parnon  (which  bounds  to  the  west  the  southern  portion  of  Argolis), 
until  he  found  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  river  CEnus,  which  he 
followed  until  it  joined  the  Eiirotas.  In  the  larger  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  accessible  only  through  the 
most  impracticable  mountain  roads,  lay  the  five  unwalled,  unadorned 
adjoining  villages,  which  bore  collectively  the  formidable  name  of 
Sparta.'  The  whole  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  from  Skiritis  and  Bele- 
tninatis  at  the  border  of  Arcadia,  to  the  Laconian  gulf — expanding 
in  several  parts  into  fer'ile  plain,  especially  near  to  its  mouth,  where 
the  towns  of  Gythium  and  Helos  were  found — belonged  to  Sparta; 
together  with  the  cold  and  high  mountain  range  to  the  eastward 
which  projects  into  the  promontory  of  Malea — and  the  still  loftier 
chain  of  Taygetus  to  the  westward,  which  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Taenarus.  On  the  other  side  of  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Pamisus,  which  there  flows  into  the  Messenian  gulf,  lay  the  plain  of 
Messene,  the  richest  land  in  the  peninsula.  This  plain  had  once 
yielded  its  ample  produce  to  the  free  Messenian  Dorians,  resident  in 
the  towns  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania.  But  in  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  the  name  of  Messenians  was  borne  only  by  a  body  of 
brave  but  homeless  exiles,  whose  restoration  to  the  land  of  fheir 
forefathers  overpassed  even  the  exile's  proverbially  sanguine  hope. 
Their  land  was  confounded  with  the  w^estern  portion  of  Laconia, 
which  reached  in  a  south-westerly  direction  down  to  the  extreme 
point  of  Cape  Akritas,  and  northward  as  far  as  the  river  Neda. 

Throughout  his  whole  journey  to  the  point  last  mentioned  from 
the  borders  of  Bceotia  and  Megaris,  the  traveler  would  only  step 
from  one  Dorian  state  into  another.    But  on  crossing  from  the  south 
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to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Neda,  at  a  point  near  to  its  mouth,  he 
would  find  himself  out  of  Doric  land  altogether;  first  in  the  territory 
called  Triphylia — next  in  that  of  Pisa,  or  the  Pisatid — thirdly  in  the 
more  spacious  and  powerful  state  called  Elis;  these  three  comprising 
the  coast-land  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that 
of  the  Larissus.  The  Triphylians,  distributed  into  a  number  of  small 
townships,  the  largest  of  which  was  Lepreon — and  the  Pisatans, 
equally  destitute  of  any  centralizing  city — had  both  at  tlie  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful 
northern  neighbors  of  Elis,  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  spacious 
territory  united  under  one  government;  the  middle  portion,  called 
the  Hollow  Elis,  being  for  the  most  part  fertile.  The  Eleians  were  a 
section  of  ^tolian  immigrants  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Pisatans 
and  Triphylians  had  both  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula — the  latter  being  affirmed  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as 
the  Minyse  who  had  occupied  the  ante-Boeotian- Orchomenus;  both, 
too,  bore  the  ascendency  of  Elis  with  perpetual  murmur  and  occa- 
sional resistance. 

Crossing  the  river  Larissus,  and  pursuing  the  northern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  traveler  would  pass 
into  Achaia — a  name  which  designated  the  narrow  strip  of  level  land, 
and  the  projecting  spurs  and  declivities,  between  that  gulf  and  the 
northernmost  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  Skollis,  Erymanthus, 
Aroania,  Krathis,  and  the  towering  eminence  called  Kyllene. 
Achaean  cities — twelve  in  number  at  least,  if  not  more — divided  this 
long  strip  of  land  among  them,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Larissus  and 
the  north-western  Cape  Araxus  on  one  side,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Sik3'onian  territory  on  the  other.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  legends  and  the  belief  of  Herodotus,  this  territory  had 
been  once  occupied  by  Ionian  inhabitants,  whom  the  Achaeans  had 
expelled. 

In  making  this  journey  the  traveler  would  have  finished  the  circuit 
of  Peloponnesus;  but  he  would  still  have  left  untrodden  the  great 
central  region,  inclosed  between  the  territories  just  enumerated — 
approaching  nearest  to  the  sea  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia,  but  never 
touching  it  anywiiere.  This  region  was  Arcadia,  possessed  by  inhabit- 
ants who  are  uniformly  represented  as  all  of  one  race,  and  all 
aboriginal.  It  was  high  and  bleak,  full  of  wild  mountain,  rock, 
and  forest,  and  abounding,  to  a  degree  unusual  even  in  Greece,  with 
those  land-locked  basins  from  whence  the  w^ater  finds  only  a  subter- 
raneous issue.  It  was  distributed  among  a  large  number  of  distinct 
villages  and  cities.  Many  of  the  village  tribes,  the  Maenalii,  Parr- 
liasii,  Azanes,  etc.,  occupying  the  central  and  the  western  regions, 
were  numbered  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks;  but  along  its  eastern 
frontier  there  were  several  Arcadian  cities  which  ranked  deservedly 
among  the  more  civilized  Peloponnesians.  Tegea,  JMantineia,  Orcho- 
menus, Stymphalus,  Pheneus,  possessed  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of 
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Arcadia  from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sykion  and  Pellene 
in  Achaia:  Phigaleia  at  the  south-western  corner,  near  the  borders 
of  Triphylia.  and  Hera^a  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  near  tlie 
place  wliere  that  river  quits  Arcadia  to  enter  the  Pisatis,  were  also 
towns  deserving  of  notice.  Toward  the  north  of  this  cold  and 
thinly-peopled  region,  near  Pheneos,  was  situated  the  small  town 
of  Nonakris,  adjoining  to  which  rose  the  hardly  accessible  crags 
where  the  rivulet  of  Styx  flowed  down — a  point  of  common  feeling  for 
all  Arcadians,  from  the  terrific  sanction  which  this  water  was  under- 
stood to  impait  to  their  oaths. 

The  distribution  of  Peloponnesus  here  sketched,  suitable  to  the 
Persian  invasion  and  the  succeeding  half  century,  may  also  be  said 
(with  some  allowances)  to  be  adapted  to  the  whole  interval  between 
about  B.c  550-870;  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Thyreatis  by 
Sparta  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  it  is  not  the  earliest  distribution 
which  history  presents  to  us.  Not  presuming  to  criticise  the  Homeric 
map  of  Peloponnesus,  and  going  back  only  to  776  B.C.,  we  find  this 
material  difference — that  Sparta  occupies  only  a  very  small  fraction 
of  the  large  territory  above  described  as  belonging  to  her.  Westward 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus  are  found  another  section  of 
Dorians,  independent  of  Sparta — the  ]\[essenian  Dorians,  whose  city 
is  on  the  hill  of  Stenyklerus;,  near  the  south-w^estern  boundary  of 
Arcadia,  and  whose  possessions  cover  the  fertile  plain  of  Messene 
along  the  river  Pamisus  to  its  mouth  in  the  Messenian  gulf:  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Messene  was  then  the  name  of  the  plain  generally,  and 
that  no  town  so  called  existed  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
Again,  eastw^ard  of  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  the  mountainous 
region  and  the  western  shores  cf  the  Argolic  gulf  down  to  Cape 
Malea  are  also  independent  of  Sparta;  belonging  to  Argos,  or  rather 
to  Dorian  towns  in  union  with  Argos.  All  the  great  Dorian  towns, 
from  the  borders  of  the  Megarid  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arcadia, 
as  above  enumerated,  appear  to  have  existed  in  776  B.C.;  Achaia 
was  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  as  well  as 
Arcadia,  except  in  regard  to  its  southern  frontier  conterminous  with 
Sparta,  of  which  more  will  hereafter  be  said.  In  respect  to  the  western, 
portion  of  Peloponnesus,  Elis  (properly  so  called)  appears  to  have  em- 
braced the  same  territory  in  776  B.C.  as  in  550  B.C. :  but  the  Pisatid  had 
been  recently  conquered,  and  was  yet  imperfectly  subjected  by  the 
Eleians;  while  Triphylia  seems  to  have  been  quite  independent  of 
them.  Respecting  the  south-western  promontor}^  of  Peloponnesus 
down  to  Cape  Akritas,  we  are  altogether  without  positive  informa- 
tion; reasons  will  hereafter  be  given  for  believing  that  it  did  not  at 
that  time  form  part  of  the  territor}'  of  Messenian  Dorians. 

Of  the  different  races  or  people  whom  Herodotus  knew  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  believed  three  to  be  original — the  Arcadians,  the  Achaaus, 
and  the  Kynurians.  The  Achaean s,  though  belonging  indigenously 
to  the  peninsula,  had  yet  removed  from  the  southern  portion  of  it  to 
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the  northern,  expelling  the  previous  Ionian  tenants:  this  is  a  part  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  Dorian  conquest  or  return  of  the  Herak- 
leids,  and  we  can  neither  verify  nor  contradict  it.  But  neither  the 
Arcadians  not  the  Kynurians  Lad  ever  changed  their  abodes.  Of  the 
latter  I  have  not  before  spoken,  because  they  v\;^ere  never  (so  far  as 
history  knows  them)  an  independent  population.  They  occupied 
the  larger  portion  of  the  territory  of  Argolis,  from  the  Orneae,  near 
the  northern  or  Phliasian  border,  to  Thyrea  and  the  Thyreatis,  on 
the  Laconian  border;  and  though  belonging  originally  (as  Herodotus 
imagines  rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race,  they  had  been  so 
long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time  that  almost  all  evidence  of  their 
ante-Dorian  condition  had  vanished. 

But  the  great  Dorian  states  in  Peloponnesus — the  capital  powers 
in  the  peninsula — were  all  originally  immigrants  according  to  the 
belief  not  only  of  Herodotus,  but  of  all  the  Grecian  world;  so  also 
were  the  ^tolians  of  Elis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Dryopes  at 
Hermione  and  Asine.  All  these  immigrations  are  so  described  as  to 
give  them  a  root  in  the  Grecian  legendary  world:  the  Triphylians 
are  traced  back  to  Lemnos,  as  the  offspring  of  the  Argonautic  heroes, 
and  we  are  too  uniform  about  them  to  venture  upon  any  historical 
guesses.  But  respecting  the  Dorians,  it  may  perhaps  be  possible,  by 
examining  the  first  historical  situation  in  which  they  are  presented 
to  us,  to  offer  some  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  circumstances 
under  which  they  arrived.  The  legendary  narrative  of  it  has 
already  been  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume — that  great 
mythical  event  called  the  Return  of  the  Children  of  Herakles,  by 
which  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  promised  land  of 
Peloponnesus  was  explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Grecian  faith. 
One  single  armament  and  expedition,  acting  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  Dephian  god,  and  conducted  by  three  brothers,  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  principal  Achaeo-Dorian  hero  through  Hyllus  (the  epony- 
mus  of  the  principal  tribe);  the  national  heroes  of  the  pre-existing 
population  vanquished  and  expelled,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  both  acquired  and  partitioned  at  a  stroke ;  the  circumstances 
of  the  partition  adjusted  to  the  historical  relations  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia;  the  friendly  power  of  ^tolian  Elis,  with  its  Olympic 
games  as  the  bond  of  union  in  Peloponnesus,  attached  to  this  event 
as  an  appendage  in  the  person  of  Oxylus — all  these  particulars  com- 
pose a  narrative  well  calculated  to  impress  the  retrospective  imagina- 
tion of  a  Greek.  They  exhibit  an  epical  fitness  and  sufficiency  which 
it  would  be  unseasonable  to  impair  by  historical  criticism. 

The  Alexandrine  chronology  sets  down  a  period  of  328  years 
from  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olympiad  (1104-776 
B.C.),  a  period  measured  by  the  lists  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  which  some  remarks  have  already  been  offered. 
Of  these  3^8  years,  the  first  250,  at  the  least,  are  altogether  barren  of 
facts;  and  even  if  we  admitted  them  to  be  historical,  we  should  have 
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nothing  to  recount  except  a  succession  of  royal  names.  Being  unable 
either  to  guarantee  the  entire  list,  or  to  discover  any  valid  test  for 
discriminating  the  historical  and  the  non-liistorical  items,  I  here 
enumerate  tlie  Laced;i3monian  kings  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici.  There  were  two  joint  kings  at  Sparta,  throughout 
nearly  all  the  historical  time  of  independent  Greece,  deducing  their 
descent  from  Herakles  tlirougb  Eurystlienes  and  Prokles,  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus;  the  latter  being  one  of  those  three  Herakleid 
brothers  to  whom  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  is  ascribed: 

SPARTAN   KINGS. 

Line  of  Eurysthenes.  Line  of  Prokles. 

Eury sthenes reigned  42  years.  Prokles reigned  51  years. 

Agis "       31  "  Sous ''  —  " 

Echestratus "       35  "  Eurypon "  —  " 

Labotas "       37  "  Prytanis "  49  " 

Doryssus "       29  "  Euuomus "  45  " 

Agesilaus "       44  "  Charilaus "  60  " 

Arohelaus "       60  "  Nikander "  38  " 

Teieklus "       40  "  Theopompus "  10  " 

Alkamenes "       10  " 

328 

Both  Theopompus  and  Alkamenes  reigned  considerably  longer, 
but  the  chronologists  affirm  that  the  year  776  b.c  (or  the  first  Olym- 
piad) occurred  in  the  tenth  year  of  each  of  their  reigns.  It  is 
necessary  to  add,  with  regard  to  this  list,  that  there  are  some  material 
discrepancies  between  different  authors  even  as  to  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual kings. and  still  more  as  to  the  duration  of  their  reigns,  as  may 
be  seen  both  in  Mr.  Clinton's  chronology  and  in  Miiller's  Appendix  to 
the  History  of  the  Dorians.  The  alleged  sum  total  cannot  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  items  without  great  license  of  conjecture.  O. 
MliUer  observes,  in  reference  to  this  Alexandrine  chronology,  "that 
our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore  it  to  its  original  state,  not  to 
verify  its  correctness."  In  point  of  fact  they  are  insufficient  even 
for  the  former  purpose,  as  the  dissensions  among  learned  critics 
attest. 

^ye  have  a  succession  of  names,  still  more  barren  of  facts,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dorian  sovereigns  of  Corinth.  This  city  had  its  own  line 
i)f  Herakleids,  descended  from  Herakles,  but  not  through  Hyllus. 
llippotes,  the  progenitor  of  the  Corinthian  Herakleids,  was  reported 
in  the  legend  to  have  originally  joined  the  Dorian  invaders  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  to  have  quitted  them  in  consequence  of  having 
slain  the  prophet  Karnus.  The  three  brothers,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  peninsula,  sent  for  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  and 
placed  him  in  possession  of  Corinth,  over  which  the  chronologists 
make  him  begin  to  reign  thirty  years  after  the  Herakleid  conquest. 
His  successors  are  thus  given: 
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Aletes reigned  38  yearg. 

Ixion "  ;«  " 

Agelas "  37  '* 

Prymnis "  35  " 

Bacchis "  35  " 

Agelas "  30  " 

Eudemus '•  25  " 

Aristomedes "  35  " 

Agemon "  16  " 

Alexander "  25  " 

Telestes "  12  " 

Automenes "  1  " 

827 

Such  Tvas  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  we  are  told,  that  those  who 
succeeded  him  took  the  name  of  Bacchiads  in  place  of  Aletiads 
or  Herakleids.  One  year  after  the  accession  of  Automenes,  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiads  generally,  amounting  to  200  persons,  deter- 
mined to  abolish  royalty,  to  constitute  themselves  a  standing  oli- 
garchy, and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual  prytanis. 
Thus  commenced  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiads,  which  lasted  for 
ninety  j'ears,  until  it  was  subverted  by  Kypselus  in  657  B.C.  Reckon- 
ing  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Aletess 
the  chronologists  thus  provide  an  interval  of  447  years  between  the 
return  of  the  Herakleids  and  the  accession  of  Kypselus,  and  357  years 
between  the  same  period  and  the  commencement  of  the  Bacchiad 
oligarchy.  The  Baccliind  oligarchy  is  unquestionably  historical;  the 
conquest  of  the  Herakleids  belongs  to  the  legendary  world;  while  the 
interval  between  the  two  is  filled  up,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  by  a 
mere  barren  genealogy. 

When  we  jump  this  vacant  space,  and  place  ourselves  at  the  first 
opening  of  history,  we  find  that  although  ultimately  Sparta  came  to 
hold  the  first  place,  not  only  in  Peloponnesus,  but  in  all  Hellas,  this 
was  not  the  case  at  the  earliest  moment  of  which  we  have  historical 
cognizance.  Argos,  and  the  neighboring  towns  connected  with  her 
by  a  bond  of  semi-religious,  semi-political  union — Sikyon,  Phlius, 
Epidaurus,  and  Troezen— were  at  first  of  greater  power  and  consider- 
ation than  Sparta;  a  fact  which  the  legend  of  the  Herakleids  seems 
to  recognize  by  making  Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three. 
And  Herodotus  assures  us  that  at  one  time  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  the  island  of  Kythera, 
all  which  came  afterward  to  constitute  a  material  part  of  Laconia, 
had  belonged  to  Argos.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  first  Messenian  war, 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  Dorian  establishments  in  Pelopon- 
nesus appears  to  have  been  in  the  order  in  which  the  legend  placed 
them — Argos  first,  Sparta  second,  Messene  third.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  Argeians  never  lost  the  recollection  of  this  early 
pre-eminence,  from  which  the  growth  of  Sparta  had  extruded  them; 
and  the  liberty  of  entire  Hellas  was  more  than  once  in  danger  from 
their  disastrous  jealousy  of  a  more  fortunate  competitor. 
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At  a  short  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Argos,  and  at  the 
exact  point  where  that  city  approaches  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  situ- 
ated the  isolated  hillock  called  Temeuion,  noticed  both  by  Strabo 
and  Pausanias,  It  was  a  small  village  deriving  both  its  name  and 
its  celebrity  from  the  chapel  and  tomb  of  the  hero  Temenus,  who 
was  there  worshiped  by  the  Dorians;  and  the  statement  which 
Pausanias  heard  was  that  Temenus  with  his  invading  Dorians  had 
seized  and  fortified  the  spot,  and  employed  it  as  an  armed  post  to 
make  war  upon  Tisamenus  and  the  Acliaeans.  What  renders  this 
report  deserving  of  the  greater  attention  is  that  the  same  thing  is 
afhrmed  with  regard  to  the  eminence  called  Solygeius  near  Corinth: 
this  too,  was  believed  to  be  the  place  which  the  Dorian  assailants 
had  occupied  and  fortified  against  the  pre-existing  Corinthians  in  the 
city.  Situated  close  upon  the  Saronic  gulf,  it  was  the  spot  which 
invaders  landing  from  that  gulf  would  naturally  seize  upon,  and 
which  Nikias  with  his  powerful  Athenian  fleet  did  actually  seize 
and  occupy  against  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  early  days 
the  only  way  of  overpowering  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town, 
generally  also  planted  in  a  position  itself  very  defensible,  was  that 
the  invaders,  intrenching  themselves  in  the  neighborhood,  harassed 
the  inhabitants  and  ruined  their  produce  until  they  brought  them  to 
terms.  Even  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  art  of  besieg- 
ing had  made  some  progress,  we  read  of  several  instances  in  which 
this  mode  of  aggressive  warfare  was  adopted  with  efficient  results. 
We  may  readily  believe  that  the  Dorians  obtained  admittance  both 
into  Argos  and  Corinth  in  this  manner  And  it  is  remarkable  that, 
except  Sikyon  (which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  surprised  by  night), 
these  were  the  only  towns  in  the  Argolic  region  which  are  said  to 
have  resisted  them;  the  story  being  that  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and 
Troezen  had  admitted  the  Dorian  intruders  without  opposition, 
although  a  certain  portion  of  the  previous  inhabitants  seceded.  We 
shall  hereafter  see  that  the  non-Dorian  population  of  Sikyon  and 
Corinth  still  remained  considerable. 

The  separate  statements  which  we  thus  find,  and  the  position  of 
the  Temenion  and  the  Solygeius,  lead  to  two  conjectures — first,  that 
the  acquisitions  of  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus  were  also  isolated  and 
gradual,  not  at  all  conformable  to  the  rapid  strides  of  the  old  Hera- 
kleid  legend;  next,  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Argos  and  Corinth 
made  their  attack  from  the  Argolic  and  the  Saronic  gulfs  by  sea  and 
not  by  land.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  have  got  to 
the  Temenion  in  any  other  way  than  by  sea;  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
^•ill  show  that  the  eminence  Solygeius  presents  itself,  with  reference 
to  Corinth,  as  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  holding-ground  for  a 
maritime  invader,  conformably  to  the  scheme  of  operations  laid  by 
Nikias.  To  illustrate  the  supposition  of  a  Dorian  attack  by  sea  on 
Corinth,  we  may  refer  to  a  story  quoted  from  Aristotle  (which  we 
find  embodied  in  the  explanation  of  an  old  adage)  representing  Hip- 
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potcs,  the  father  of  Aletes,  as  liaving  crossed  the  Maliac  gulf  (tlie  sea 
iinmeduitely  bordering  on  the  ancient  Malians,  Dryopians,  and 
Dorians)  in  ships  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing.  And  if  it  be  safe  to 
trust  the  mention  of  Dorians  in  the  Odyssey,  as  a  part  of  the 
population  of  the  island  of  Krete,  we  there  have  an  example  of 
Dorian  settlements  which  must  have  been  effected  by  sea,  and  that 
too  at  a  very  early  period.  "  We  must  suppose."  observes  O.  Miiller, 
in  reference  to  these  Kretan  Dorians,  "  limt  the  Dorians  pressed  by 
w^ ant  or  restless  from  inactivity,  constructed  piratical  canoes,  manned 
these  frail  and  narrow  barks  with  soldiers  who  themselves  worked  at 
the  oar,  and  thus  being  changed  from  mountaineers  into  seamen — 
the  Normans  of  Greece — set  sail  for  the  distant  island  of  Krete." 
In  the  same  manner  we  may  conceive  the  expeditions  of  the  Doiiaus 
against  Argos  and  Corinth  to  liave  been  effected;  and  whatever 
difficulties  may  attach  to  this  hypothesis,  certain  it  is  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  long  land  march,  along  such  a  territory  as  Greece,  are 
still  more  serious. 

The  supposition  of  Dorian  emigrations  by  sea  from  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  the  north-eastern  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  is  farther 
borne  out  by  the  analogy  of  the  Dryopes  or  Dryopians.  During  the 
historical  times,  this  people  occujiied  several  detached  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  all  maiitime,  and  some  insular:  they  were 
found  at  Hermione,  Asiije,  and  Eion,  in  the  Argolic  peninsula  (very 
near  to  the  important  Dorian  towns  constituting  the  Amphiktyony 
of  Argos);  at  St^^a  and  Karj'stus  in  the  island  of  Euboea;  in  the 
island  of  Kytlmus,  and  even  at  Cyprus.  These  dispersed  colonies 
can  only  have  been  planted  by  expeditions  over  the  sea.  Now  w'e 
are  told  that  the  original  Dryopis,  the  native  country  of  this  people, 
comprehended  both  the  territory  near  the  river  Spercheius,  and 
north  of  ffita,  afterward  occujjied  by  the  Malians,  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  district  south  of  GEta,  which  was  afterward  called 
Doris.  From  hence  the  Dryopians  were  expelled — according  to 
one  story,  by  the  Dorians;  according  to  another,  by  Herakles  and 
the  Malians:  however  this  may  be,  it  was  from  the  Maliac  gulf  that 
they  started  on  shipboard  in  quest  of  new  homes,  which  some  of 
them  found  on  the  headlands  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  And  it  was 
from  this  very  country,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  the  Dorians 
also  set  forth,  in  order  to  reach  Peloponnesus,  Nor  does  it  seem 
unreasonable  to  imagine  that  the  same  means  of  conveyance  which 
bore  the  Dryopians  from  the  Maliac  gulf  to  Hermione  and  Asine 
also  carried  the  Dorians  from  the  same  place  to  the  Temenion  and 
the  hill  Solygeius. 

The  legend  represents  Sikyon,  Epidaurus.Trcezen,  Phlius,  Kle^/nae, 
as  all  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists  from  Argos,  under  the  different 
sons  of  Temenus:  the  first  three  are  on  the  sea,  and  fit  places  for  the 
occupation  of  maritime  invaders.  Argos  and  the  Dorian  towns  in  and 
near  the  Argolic  peninsula  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  cluster  of  settlements 
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by  themselves,  completely  distinct  from  Sparta  and  the  Messenian 
Stenyklerus,  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  under  totally  differ- 
ent conditions.  First,  both  of  them  are  very  far  inland — Steny- 
klerus not  easy,  Sparta  very  difficult  of  access  from  the  sea;  next, 
we  know  that  the  conquests  of  Sparta  were  gradually  made  down  the 
valle}''  of  the  Eurotas  seaward.  Both  these  acquisitions  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  from  tiie  land  side,  and  perhaps  in 
the  direction  which  the  Herakleid  legend  describes — by  warriors 
entering  Peloponnesus  across  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  through  the  aid  or  invitation  of  those  zEtolian  settlers  who  at 
the  same  time  colonized  Elis.  The  early  and  intimate  connection 
(on  which  I  shall  touch  presently)  between  Sparta  and  the  Olympic 
games  as  administered  by  the  Elians,  as  well  as  the  leading  part 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus  in  the  constitution  of  the  solemn  Olympic  truce, 
tend  to  strengthen  such  a  persuasion. 

ITow  Sparia  came  constantl}'  to  gain  upon  Argos  will  be  matter 
for  future  explanation;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
ascendancy  of  Argos  was  derived  not  exclusively  from  her  own 
territory,  but  came  in  part  from  her  position  as  metropolis  of  an 
alliance  of  autonomous  neighboring  cities,  all  Dorian  and  all  colo- 
nized from  herself — and  this  was  an  element  of  power  essentially 
fluctuating.  What  Thebes  was  to  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  of  which  she 
either  was,  or  professed  to  have  been,  the  founder — the  same  was 
Argos  in  reference  to  Kleonae,  Phlius,  Sikyon,  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  xEgina.  These  towns  formed,  in  mythical  language,  "  the  lot 
of  Temenus,"  in  real  matter  of  fact  the  confederated  allies  or  sub- 
ordinates of  Argos:  the  first  four  of  them  were  said  to  have  been 
Dorized  by  the  sons  or  immediate  relatives  of  Temenus,  and  the 
kings  of  Argos,  as  acknowledged  descendants  of  the  latter,  claimed 
and  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainete  over  them.  Hermione,  Asine, 
and  Nauplia  seem  also  to  have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Argos, 
though  not  colonies.  But  this  supremacy  was  not  claimed  directly 
and  nakedly:  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  the  ostensible  pur- 
poses of  the  Argeian  confederacy  or  Amphiktyony  were  religious, 
though  its  secondary,  and  not  less  real  effects,  were  political.  The 
great  patron-god  of  the  league  was  Apollo  Pythaeus,  in  whose  name 
the  obligations  incumbent  on  the  members  of  the  league  were 
imposed.  While  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities  there  was  a 
temple  to  this  god,  his  most  holy  and  central  sanctuary  was  on  the 
Larissa  or  acropolis  of  Argos.  At  this  central  Argeian  sanctuary 
solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  by  Epidaurus  as  well  as  by  other 
members  of  the  confederacy,  and  as  it  should  seem,  accompanied  by 
monej'-payments — which  the  Argeians,  as  chief  administrators  on 
behalf  of  the  common  god,  took  upon  them  to  enforce  against  default- 
ers, and  actually  tried  to  enforce  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Epidaurus.  On  another  occasion,  during  the  66th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  514),  tliey  imposed  the  large  fine  of  500  talents  upon  each 
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of  tlio  two  states  Sik}'*)!!  and  ^gina.  for  having  lent  ships  to  tho 
Spartan  k\  g  Kleomeucs  wliercwith  he  invaded  the  ArgeiLO  territory. 
The  ^Eiiinelans  set  the  claim  at  defiance,  but  the  Sikyonians  acknowl- 
edged its  justice,  and  oniy  demurred  to  its  amount,  professing  them- 
selves ready  to  pay  100  talenls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  tliis 
later  period  the  ascendency  of  Argos  over  the  mendjers  of  her  primi- 
tive confederacy  had  become  practically  inoperative;  but  the  tenor 
of  the  cases  mentioned  shows  that  her  claims  were  revivals  of 
bygone  privileges,  which  had  once  been  effective  and  valuable. 

How  valuable  tlie  privileges  of  Argos  M^ere,  before  the  great  rise 
of  the  Spartan  power — how  important  an  ascendancy  they  conferred 
in  the  hands  of  an  energetic  man,  and  how  easily  they  admitted  of 
being  used  in  furtherance  of  ambitious  views — is  shown  b}^  the 
remarkable  case  of  Pheidon  the  Temenid.  The  few  facts  which  we 
learn  respecting  this  prince  exhibit  tons,  for  the  first  time,  something 
like  a  real  position  of  parties  in  the  Peloponnesus,  wherein  the 
actual  conflict  of  living,  historical  men  and  cities  comes  out  in  toler- 
able distinctness. 

Pheidon  was  designated  by  Ephorus  as  the  tenth,  and  by  Theo- 
pompus  as  the  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from  Temenus.  Respecting 
the  date  of  his  existence,  opinions  the  most  discrepant  and  irrecon- 
cilable have  been  delivered;  but  there  seems  good  reason  for  refer- 
ring him  to  the  period  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  8th  Olym- 
piad— between  770  b.c.  and  730  B.C.  Of  tiie  preceding  kings  of 
Argos  we  hear  little;  one  of  them,  Eratus,  is  said  to  have  expelled 
the  Dryopian  inhabitants  of  Asine  from  their  town  on  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  in  consequence  of  their  having  co-operated  with  the 
Spartan  king  Nikander  when  he  invaded  the  Argeian  territory, 
seemingly  during  the  generation  preceding  Pheidon;  there  is  another, 
Damokratidas,  whose  date  cannot  be  positively  determined,  but  he 
appears  rather  as  subsequent  than  as  anterior  to  Pheidon.  We  are 
informed,  however,  that  these  anterior  kings,  even  beginning  with 
Medon,  the  grandson  of  Temenus,  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  great 
abridgment  of  their  power  and  privileges,  and  that  a  form  of 
government  substantially  popular,  though  nominally  regal,  had  been 
established.  Pheidon,  breaking  through  the  limits,  imposed,  made 
himself  despot  of  Argos.  He  then  re-established  the  power  of  Argos 
over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy,  which  had  before  been  so 
nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  members  practically  independent. 
Next,  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  dominion  over  Corinth,  and  to 
have  endeavored  to  assure  it  by  treacherousl}'-  entrapping  1000  of  her 
warlike  citizens;  but  his  artifice  was  divulged  and  frustrated  by 
Abron,  one  of  his  confidential  friends.  He  is  farther  reported 
to  have  aimed  at  extending  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus  —  laying  claim,  as  the  descendant  of  Herakles 
through  the  eldest  son  of  Hyllus,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  rest- 
less and   irresistible  hero  had   ever   taken.     According  to  Grecian 
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ideas,  this  legendary  title  was  always  seriously  construed  and  often 
admitted  as  conclusive;  though  of  course,  where  there  were  strong 
opposing  interests,  reasons  would  be  found  to  elude  it.  Pheidon 
would  have  the  same  ground  of  right  as  that  which,  250  years  aftc'r- 
ward,  determined  the  Herakleid  Dorieus,  brother  of  Kleomcnes, king 
of  Sparta,  to  acquire  for  himself  the  territory  near  Mount  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  because  his  progenitor  Herakles  had  conquered  it  before  him. 
So  numerous,  however,  were  the  legends  respecting  the  conquests  of 
Herakles.  that  the  claim  of  Pheidon  must  have  covered  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus,  except  Sparta  and  the  plain  of  Messene,  which 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  Herakleids. 

Nor  was  the  ambition  of  Pheidon  satisfied  even  with  these  large 
pretensions.  He  farther  claimed  the  right  of  presiding  at  the  cele- 
bration of  those  religious  games  or  Agones  which  had  been  instituted 
by  Herakles — and  among  these  was  numbered  the  Olympic  Agon, 
then,  however,  enjoying  but  a  slender  fraction  of  the  luster  which 
afterward  came  to  attach  to  it.  The  presidency  of  any  of  the  more 
celebrated  festivals  current  throughout  Greece  was  a  privilege 
immensely  prized.  It  was  at  once  dignified  and  lucrative,  and  the 
course  of  our  histor}'  will  present  more  than  one  example  in  which 
blood  was  shed  to  determine  what  state  should  enjoy  it.  Pheidon 
marched  to  Olympia,  at  the  epoch  of  the  8th  recorded  Olympiad,  or 
747  B.C. ;  on  the  occasion  of  which  event  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  real  state  of  parties  in  the  peninsula. 

The  plain  of  Olympia — now  ennobled  only  by  immortal  recollec- 
tions, but  once  crowded  with  all  the  decorations  of  religion  and  art, 
and  forming  for  many  centuries  the  brightest  center  of  attraction 
known  in  the  ancient  world — was  situated  on  the  river  Alpheius  in 
the  territory  called  the  Pisatid,  hard  by  the  borders  of  Arcadia.  At 
what  time  its  agonistic  festival,  recurring  every  fourth  year  at  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  first  began  or  first 
acquired  its  character  of  special  sanctity,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. As  with  so  many  of  the  native  waters  of  Greece  — we  follow 
the  stream  upward  to  a  certain  point,  but  the  fountain-head  and 
the  earlier  flow  of  history  are  buried  under  mountains  of  unsearch- 
able legend.  The  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  contests  was 
ascribed  b}"  Grecian  legendary  faith  to  Herakles — and  the  site  of  the 
place,  in  the  middle  of  the  Pisatid  with  its  eight  small  townships,  is 
quite  suflicient  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  little  terri- 
tory were  warranted  in  describing  themselves  as  the  original  adminis- 
trators of  the  ceremony.  But  this  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
been  altered  by  the  ^tolian  settlement  in  Elis,  which  is  represented 
as  having  been  conducted  by  Oxylus  and  identified  with  the  return 
of  the  lieriikleids.  The  ^tolo-Eleians,  bordering  upon  the  Pisatid  to 
the  north,  employed  their  superior  power  in  subduing  their  weaker 
neighbors,  who  thus  lost  their  autonomy  and  became  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Elis.     It  was  the  general  rule  throughout  Greece  that  a 
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victorious  state  undertook  to  perform  the  current  services  of  the 
conquered  people  toward  the  gods — such  services  being  conceived  as 
attaching  to  the  soil.  Hence  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
became  numbered  among  the  incumbencies  of  Elis,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  worship  of  tlie  Eleusinian  Demeter,  when  Eleusis  lost  its 
autonomy,  was  included  among  the  religious  obligations  of  Athens. 
The  Pisatans,  however,  never  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  absorbtion 
of  what  had  once  been  their  separate  x)rivilege.  They  long  main- 
tained their  conviction  that  the  celebration  of  the  games  was  their 
right,  and  strove  on  several  occasions  to  regain  it.  Of  those  occasions 
the  earliest,  so  far  as  we  hear,  was  connecteel  with  the  intervention 
of  Pheidon,  It  was  at  their  invitation  that  the  king  of  Argos  went 
to  Olymplaand  celebrated  the  games  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pisatans,  as  the  lineal  successor  of  Herakles;  while  the  Elians, 
being  thus  forcibly  dispossessed,  refused  to  include  the  8th  Olympiad 
in  their  register  of  the  victorious  runners.  But  their  humiliation 
did  not  last  long,  for  the  Spartans  took  their  part,  and  the  contest 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Pheidon.  In  the  next  Olympiad,  the  Eliean 
management  and  the  regular  enrollment  appear  as  before.  The 
Spartans  are  even  said  to  have  confirmed  Elis  in  her  possession  both 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Unfortunately  these  scanty  particulars  are  all  which  we  learn 
respecting  the  armed^  conflict  at  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  the 
religious  and  the  political  grounds  of  q.uarrel  are  so  intimately  blended 
— as  we  shall  find  to  be  often  the  case  in  Grecian  history.  But  there 
is  one  act  of  Pheidon  yet  more  memorable,  of  which  also  nothing 
beyond  a  meager  notice  has  come  down  to  us.  He  first  coined  both 
fcoppcr  and  silver  money  in  ^gina,  and  first  established  a  scale  of 
iveights  and  measures,  which  through  his  influence  became  adopted 
throughout  Peloponnesus,  and  acquired  ultimately  footing  both  in 
all  the  Dorian  states,  and  in  Boeotia,  Thessaly,  northern  Hellas 
generally,  and  Macedonia — under  the  name  of  the  ^ginaean  scale. 
I'here  arose  subsequently  another  rival  scale  in  Greece,  called  the 
Euboic,  differing  considerably  from  the  ^gina^an.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  time  the  Euboic  came  in,  but  it  was  employed  both  at 
Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  well  as  in  Euboea — being 
modified  at  Athens,  so  far  as  money  was  concerned,  by  Solon's  de- 
basement of  the  coinage. 

The  copious  and  valuable  information  contained  in  M.  Boeckh's 
recent  publication  on  metrology  has  thrown  new  light  upon  these 
monetary  and  statical  scales.  He  has  shown  that  both  the  ^ginaean 
and  the  Euboic  scales — the  former  standing  to  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  to  5 — had  contemporaneous  currency  in  different  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire;  the  divisions  and  denominations  of  the  scale 
being  the  same  in  both — 100  drachmae  to  a  mina,  and  sixty  minae  to  a 
talent.  The  Babylonian  talent,  mina,  and  drachma  are  identical  with 
the  ^ginsean;  the  word  mina  is  of  Asiatic  origin;  and  it  has  now 
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been  rendered  highly  probable  that  the  scale  ch'culated  by  Pheidon 
was  borrowed  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  them  origin- 
ally from  the  Babylonians,  The  Babylonian,  Hebraic,  Phoenician, 
Egyptian,  and  Grecian  scales  of  weight  (which  were  subsequently 
followed  wherever  coined  money  was  introduced)  are  found  to  be  so 
nearly  comformable  as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  they  are  all  deduced 
from  one  common  origin,  and  that  origin  the  Chaldean  priesthood 
of  Babylon.  It  is  to  Pheidon,  and  to  his  position  as  chief  of  the 
Argeian  confederacy,  that  the  Greeks  owe  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Babylonian  scale  of  weight,  and  thj  first  employment  of  coined 
and  stamped  mone}'. 

If  we  maturely  weigh  the  few  but  striking  acts  of  Pheidon  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  discredit, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  introduced  to  an  early^istorical  state  of 
Peloponnesus  very  different  from  that  to  which  another  century  will 
bring  us.  That  Argos,  with  the  federative  cities  attached  to  her, 
was  at  this  early  time  decidedly  the  commanding  power  in  that 
peninsula,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  establish m<int  and  reception 
of  the  Pheidonian  weights,  measures,  and  monetary  system — while 
the  other  inciclents  mentioned  completely  harmonize  witL  the  same 
idea.  Against  the  oppression  of  Elis,  the  Pisatans  invoked  Pheidon 
— partly  as  exercising  a  primacy  in  Peloponnesus,  just  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lepreum  in  Triphylia,  three  centuries  afterward,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Sparta  for  the  same  object,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
possessed  the  headship — and  partly  as  the  lineal  representative  of 
Herakles,  who  had  founded  those  games  from  the  management  of 
which  they  had  been  unjustly  extruded.  On  the  other  Land,  Sparta 
appears  as  a  second-rate  power.  The  ^ginaean  scale  of  weight  and 
measure  w^as  adopted  there  as  elsewhere — the  Messenian  Dorians 
were  still  equal  and  independent — and  we  find  Sparta  interfering  to 
assist  E:is  by  virtue  of  an  obligation  growing  (so  the  legend  repre- 
sents it)  out  of  the  common  ^Etolo-Dorian  immigration;  not  at  all 
from  any  acknowledged  primacy,  such  as  we  shall  see  her  enjoying 
hereafter.  The  first  coinage  of  copper  and  silver  money  is  a  capital 
event  in  Grecian  history,  and  must  be  held  to  imply  considerable 
commerce  as  well  as  those  extensive  views  which  belong  only  to  a  con- 
spicuous and  leading  position.  The  ambition  of  Pheidon  to  resume 
all  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  ancestor  Herakles  suggests  the  same 
large  estimate  of  his  actual  power.  He  is  characterized  as  a  despot, 
and  even  as  the  most  insolent  of  all  despots:  how  far  he  deserved 
such  a  reputation  w^e  have  no  means  of  judging.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  he  lived  before  the  age  of  despots  or  tyrants,  properly 
so  called,  and  before  the  Herakleid  lineage  had  yet  lost  its  primary 
half-political,  half-religious  character.  Moreover,  the  later  historians 
have  invested  his  actions  with  a  color  of  exorbitant  aggression,  by 
applying  them  to  a  state  of  things  which  belonged  to  their  time,  and 
not  to  his.     Thus  Ephorus  represents  him  as  having  deprived  the 
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Lacedaemonians  of  the  lieadship  of  Peloponnesus,  which  they  never 
possessed  until  long  after  him — and  also  as  setting  at  nought  the 
sworn  inviolability  of  the  territory  of  the  Eleians.  enjoyed  by  the 
hitter  as  celebrators  of  the  Olympic  games;  whereas  the  Agonothesia, 
or  right  of  superintendence  claimed  by  Elis,  had  not  at  that  time 
acquired  the  sanction  of  prescription — while  the  conquest  of  Pisa  by 
the  Eleians  themselves  had  proved  that  this  sacred  function  did  not 
protect  the  territory  of  a  weaker  people. 

How  PJieidon  fell,  and  how  the  Argeians  lost  that  supremacy 
which  they  once  evidentl}''  possessed,  we  have  no  positive  details  to 
inform  us;  with  respect  to  the  latter  points,  liowever,  we  can  discern 
a  sufficient  explanation.  Tiie  Argeians  stood  predominant  as  an 
entire  and  unanimous  confederacy,  which  required  a  vigorous  and 
able  hand  to  render  its  internal  organization  effective  or  its  ascen- 
dency respected  without.  No  such  leader  afterward  appeared  at 
Argos,  the  whole  history  of  which  city  is  destitute  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals: her  line  of  kings  continued  at  least  down  to  the  Persian 
war,  but  seemingly  with  only  titular  functions,  for  the  government  had 
long  been  decidedly  popular.  The  statements  which  represent  the 
government  as  popular  anterior  to  the  time  of  Pheidon  appear  un- 
worthy of  trust.  That  prince  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  wielding  the 
old,  undiminished  prerogatives  of  the  Herakleid  kings,  but  wielding 
them  with  unusual  effect — enforcing  relaxed  privileges,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  old  heroic  'sentiment  in  reference  to  Herakles,  rather 
than  revolutionizing  the  existing  relations  either  of  Argos  or  of 
Peloponnesus.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  and  steady  growth  of  Sparta, 
for  three  centuries  after  the  Lykurgean  institutions,  which  operated 
as  a  cause  of  subversion  to  the  previous  order  of  command  and 
obedience  in  Greece. 

The  assertion  made  by  Herodotus — that  in  earlier  times  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  including  the  island 
of  Kythera  and  several  other  islands,  had  belonged  to  Argos — is 
referred  by  O.  Miiller  to  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  580  B.C.  Per- 
haps it  had  ceased  to  be  true  at  that  period;  but  that  it  was  true  in 
the  age  of  Pheidon,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing.  What 
is  probably  meant  is  that  the  Dorian  towns  on  this  coast,  Prasiae, 
Zarex,  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  Boeae,  were  once  autonomous,  and 
members  of  the  Argeian  confederacy;  a  fact  highly  probable,  on 
independent  evidence,  with  respect  to  Epidaunj^s  Limera,  inasmuch 
as  that  town  was  a  settlement  from  Epidaurus  in  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula: and  Boe£e,  too,  had  its  own  oekist  and  eponymus,  the  Herakleid 
Boeus,  no  way  connected  with  Sparta — poriiaps  derived  from  the 
same  source  as  the  name  of  the  town  Boeon  in  Doris.  The  Argeian 
confederated  towns  would  thus  comprehend  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Argolic  and  Saronic  gulfs,  from  Kythera  as  far  as  JEgina,  besides 
other  islands  which  we  do  not  know :  ^gina  had  received  a  colony 
of  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  upon  which  latter  town  it 
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contiuued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  dependence.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  this  extent  of  coast  implies  a  considerable  degree  of  com- 
merce and  maritime  activity.  We  have  besides  to  consider  the 
rauire  of  Doric  colonies  in  the  southern  islands  of  the  ^gean  and  la 
the  south-western  corner  of  iVsia  Elinor — Krete,  Kos,  Rhodes  (with, 
its  tliree  distinct  cities),  Haliivarnassus,  Knidus,  Myndus,  Nisyrus, 
Syme,  Karpathus,  Kalydna,  etc.  Of  the  Doric  establishments  here 
named,  several  are  connected  (as  has  been  before  stated)  with  the 
great  emigration  of  the  Temenid  Althasmenes  from  Argos:  but  what 
we  particularly  observe  is  that  they  are  often  referred  as  colonies 
promiscuously  to  Argos,  Troezen,  Epidaurus — more  frequently,  how- 
ever, as  it  seems,  to  Argos,  All  these  settlements  are  doubtless  older 
than  Pheidon,  and  we  may  conceive  them  as  proceeding  conjointly 
from  the  allied  Dorian  towns  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  united  action  than  they  after- 
ward became  :  a  captain  of  emigrants  selected  from  the  line  of 
Herakles  and  Temenus  was  suitable  to  the  feelings  of  all  of  them. 
We  may  thus  look  back  to  a  period,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads,  when  the  maritime  Dorians  on  the  east  of  Peloponnesus 
maintained  a  considerable  intercourse  and  commerce  not  only  among 
themselves,  but  also  with  their  settlements  on  the  Asiastic  coast  and 
islands.  That  the  Argolic  peninsula  formed  an  early  center  for 
maritime  rendezvous,  we  may  farther  infer  from  the  very  ancient 
Amphiktyony  of  tlie  seven  cities  (Hermione,  Epidaurus,  ^gina, 
Athens,  Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  the  Minyeiau  Orchomenus),  on  the  holy 
island  of  Kalauria,  off  the  harbor  of  Trcezen, 

The  view  here  given  of  the  early  ascendency  of  Argos,  as  the  head 
of  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Asiatic 
Dorians,  enables  us  to  understand  the  capital  iiuiovation  of  Pheidon 
— the  first  coinage,  and  the  first  determinate  scale  of  weight  and 
measure  known  in  Greece.  Of  the  value  of  such  improvements,  in 
the  history  of  Grecian  civilization,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak,  espe- 
cially when  we  recollect  that  the  Hellenic  states,  having  no  political 
unity,  were  only  held  together  by  the  aggregate  of  spontaneous  uni- 
formities, in  language,  religion,  sympathies,  recreations,  and  general 
habits.  We  see  both  how  Pheidon  camo  to  contract  the  wish,  and 
how  he  acquired  the  power,  to  introduce  throughout  so  much  of  the 
Grecian  world  a  uniform  scale.  We  also  see  that  the  Asiatic  Dorians 
form  the  link  between  him  and  Phoenicia,  from  whence  the  scale  was 
derived,  just  as  the  Euboic  scale  came,  in  all  probability,  through  the 
Ionic  cities  in  Asia,  from  Lydia.  It  is  asserted  by  Ephorus,  and 
admitted  even  by  the  ablest  modern  critics,  that  Pheidon  first  coined 
mcmey  "in  JEgina:"  other  authors  (erroneously  believing  that  his 
scale  was  the  Euboic  scale)  alleged  that  his  coinage  had  been  carried 
on  "in  a  place  of  Argos  called  Euboea."  Now  both  these  statements 
appear  highly  improbable,  and  both  are  traceable  to  the  same  mis- 
talie — of  supposing  that  the  title,  by  which  the  scale  had  come  to  be 
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commonly  known  must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  place  In 
which  the  coinage  had  been  struck.  There  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos,  and  nowhere  else: 
his  coinage  and  scale  were  the  earliest  known  in  Greece,  and  seem 
to  have  been  known  by  his  own  name,  "  the  Plieidonian  measures," 
under  wliich  designation  they  were  described  by  Aristotle  in  his 
account  of  the  constitution  of  Argos.  Tliey  probably  did  not  come 
to  bear  the  specitic  epithet  of  yEgin(Ean  until  there  was  another  scale 
in  vogue,  the  Eaboic,  from  which  to  distinguish  them;  and  both  the 
epithets  were  probably  derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the 
scale  first  originated  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial  activity 
tended  to  make  them  most  generally  known — in  the  one  case,  the 
^Eginetans;  in  the  other  case  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria. 
Itiiink,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  look  upon  the  Pheidonian  measures 
as  emanating  from  Argos,  and  as  having  no  greater  connection, 
originally,  with  ^gina  than  with  any  other  city  dependent  upon 
Argos. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  which  deserves  notice.  What 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^giua^an  scale,  as  contrasted  with 
and  standing  in  a  definite  ratio  (6  to  5)  with  the  Euboic  scale,  related 
only  to  W' eight  and  money,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends:  we 
have  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  ratio  extended  either  to 
measures  of  length  or  m.easures  of  capacity.  But  there  seems  ground 
for  believing  that  the  Pheidonian  regulations,  taken  in  their  full 
comprehension,  embraced  measures  of  capacity  as  well  as  weights: 
Pheidon,  at  the  same  time  when  he  determined  the  talent,  mina,  and 
drachm,  seems  also  to  have  fixed  the  dr}''  and  liquid  measures — the 
medimnus  and  metretes,  with  their  parts  and  multiples:  and  there 
existed  Pheidonian  measures  of  capacity,  though  not  of  length,  so 
far  as  we  know.  The  ^ginaean  scale  may  thus  have  comprised  only 
a  portion  of  what  was  established  by  Pheidon,  namely  that  which 
related  to  weight  and  money. 


CHAPTER  V. 

.^TOLO-DORIAN   IMMIGRATION   INTO  PELOPONNESUS— ELIS,   LACONIA, 

AND    MESSENIA. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  territory  properly  called  Elis, 
apart  from  the  enlargement  which  it  acquiied  by  conquest,  included 
the  westernmost  land  in  Peloponnesus,  south  of  Achaia,  and  west  of 
Mount  Plioloe  and  Oienus  in  Arcadia — but  not  extending  so  far 
southward  as  the  river  Alpheius,  the  course  of  which  lay  along  the 
southern  portion  of  Pisatis  and  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia.     This 
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territory,  which  appears  in  the  Odyssey  as  "the  divine  Elis,  where 
the  Epeians  hold  sway,"  is  in  the  historical  times  occupied  by  a 
popuhition  of  urEtolian  origin.  Tlie  connection  of  race  between  tiie 
historical  Eleians  and  the  iiistorical  ^tolians  ^yas  recognized  by  both 
parties,  nor  is  there  any  ground  for  disputing  it. 

That  .Etolian  invaders  or  immigrants  into  EHs  would  cross  from 
Naupaktus  or  some  neighboring  point  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  is  in 
the  natural  course  of  things — and  such  is  the  course  which  Oxylus, 
the  conductor  of  the  invasion,  is  represented  by  the  Herakleid  legend 
as  taking.  That  legend  (as  has  been  already  recounted)  introduces 
Oxylus  as  the  guide  of  the  three  Herakleid  brothers — Temenus,  Kres- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemus — and  as  stipulating  with  them  that  in  the 
new  distribution  about  to  take  place  of  Peloponnesus,  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  possess  the  Eleian  territory,  coupled  with  many  holy 
privileges  as  to  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 

In  tlie  preceding  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  and  near  the  Argolic  peninsula,  so  far 
as  the  probabilities  of  the  case  enable  us  to  judge,  were  not  accom- 
plished by  any  inroad  in  this  direction.  But  the  localities  occupied 
by  the  Dorians  of  Sparta,  and  by  the  Dorians  of  Stenyklerus  in  the 
territory  called  Messene,  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
easiest  and  most  natural  road  through  which  immigrants  could  reach 
either  of  these  two  spots  is  through  the  Eleian  and  the  Pisatid 
country.  Colonel  Leake  observes  that  the  direct  road  from  the 
Eleian  territory  to  Sparta,  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  near 
Olympia  to  the  sources  of  its  branch  the  Theius,  and  from  thence 
descending  the  Eurotas,  affords  the  only  easy  march  toward  that 
very  inaccessible  city  and  both  ancients  and  moderns  have  remarked 
the  vicinity  of  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  to  that  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  situation  of  Stenyklerus  and  Andania,  the  original  settlements 
of  the  Messenian  Dorians,  adjoining  closely  the  Arcadian  Parrhasii, 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  course  of  the  Alpheius;  being 
thus  reached  most  easily  by  the  same  route.  Dismissing  the  idea  of  a 
great  collective  Dorian  armament,  powerful  enough  to  grasp  at  once 
the  entire  peninsula — we  may  conceive  two  moderate  detachments  of 
hardy  mountaineers  from  the  cold  regions  in  and  near  Doris,  attach- 
ing themselves  to  the  ^tolinns  their  neighbors,  who  were  proceeding 
to  the  invasion  of  Elis.  After  having  aided  the  ^tolians  both  to 
occupy  Elis  and  to  subdue  the  Pisatid.  these  Dorians  advanced  up 
the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  in  quest  of  settlements  for  themselves. 
One  of  these  bodies  ripens  into  the  stately,  stubborn,  and  victorious 
Spartans;  the  other  into  the  short-lived,  trampled,  and  struggling 
Messenians. 

Amid  the  darkness  which  overclouds  these  original  settlements, 
we  seem  to  discern  something  like  special  causes  to  determine  both 
of  them.  With  respect  to  the  Spartan  Dorians,  we  are  told  that  a 
person  named  Philonomus  betrayed  Sparta  to  them,  persuading  the 
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sovereifm  Id  possession  to  retire  with  his  people  into  the  habitations 
of  the  loniaus  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula — and  that  he  received  as 
a  recompense  for  this  acceptable  si  rvice  Aniykloi  with  the  district 
around  it.  It  is  farther  stated — and  this  important  fact  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt— that  Amyklie,  though  only  twenty  stadia,  or  two 
miles  and  a  half,  distant  from  Sparta,  retained  both  its  independence 
and  its  Achoian  inhabitants  long  after  the  Dorian  immigrants  had 
acquired  possession  of  the  latter  place,  and  wafc  only  taken  by  them 
under  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  one  generation  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
Without  presuming  to  fill  uj)  b}'  conjecture  incuraljle  gaps  in  the 
statements  of  our  authorities,  we  may  from  hence  reasonably 
presume  that  the  Dorians  were  induced  to  invade,  and  enabled  to 
acquire,  Sparta  by  the  invitation  and  assistance  of  a  party  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  Messenian 
Dorians,  a  different,  but  not  less  effectual  temptation  was  presented 
by  the  alliance  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  south-western  portion  of  that 
central  region  of  Peloponnesus.  Kresphontes,  the  Herakleid  leader,  it 
Is  said,  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Kypselus,  which 
procured  for  him  the  support  of  a  powerful  section  of  Arcadia.  His 
settlement  at  Steuyklerus  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  Messenia,  close  to  the  Arcadian  frontier; 
and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  Arcadian  alliance  is  a  constant 
and  material  element  in  the  disputes  of  the  3Iesseniau  Dorians  with 
Sparta. 

We  may  thus  trace  a  reasonable  sequence  of  events,  showing  how 
two  bod'^?  of  Dorians,  having  first  assisted  the  ^Etolo-Eleians  to 
conquer  the  Pisatid,  and  thus  finding  themselves  on  the  banks  of 
the  xVlphdus,  followed  the  upward  course  of  that  river,  tlie  one  to 
settle  at  Sparta,  the  other  at  Stenykleinis.  The  historian  Ephorus, 
from  whim  our  scanty  fragments  of  information  respecting  these 
^arly  sett  einents  are  derived — it  is  important  to  note  that  he  lived 
in  tlie  ag  }  immediately  succeeding  the  first  foundation  of  Messene 
ns  a  city,  the  restitution  of  the  long-exiled  Messenians,  and  the 
amputati  )n  of  the  fertile  western  half  of  Laconia  for  tlieir  benefit, 
by  Epan?  ?inondas — imparts  to  these  proceedings  an  immediate  deci- 
Biveuess  </f  effect  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  them;  as  if  the 
Spartans  had  become  at  once  possessed  of  all  Laconia,  and  the  Mes- 
senians c  ?  all  Messenia;  Pausanias,  too,  speaks  as  if  the  Arcadians 
collective  ly  had  assisted  and  allied  themselves  with  Kresphontes. 
This  is  t  he  general  spirit  w  hicii  pervades  his  account,  thougli  the 
particuls  r  facts,  in  so  far  as  we  find  any  such,  do  not  always  har- 
mouize  ^  itli  it.  Now  we  are  ignorant  of  the  pre-existing  divisions 
of  the  c(  an  try,  either  enst  or  wx'St  of  jlount  Taygetus,  at  the  time 
when  t^^  !  Dorians  invaded  it.  But  to  treat  the  one  and  the  other 
as  i'i*^rr'  \i  kingdoms,  handed  over  at  once  to  two  Dorian  leaders,  is 
an  iilvj-'.  on  borrowed  from  the  old  legend,  from  the  historicizing 
iaac'^i    >f    Ephorus,  and   from   tlie   fact  that  in   the  well-known 
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times  this  whole  territory  came  to  be  really  united  under  the  Spartan 
power. 

At  what  date  the  Dorian  settlements  at  Sparta  and  Stenyklerus 
were  effected  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet  that  there 
existed  between  them  in  the  earliest  times  a  degree  of  fraternity 
wiiich  did  not  prevail  between  Laceda^mon  and  Argo'^,  we  may 
fairly  presume  from  the  common  temple,  with  joint  religious  sacri- 
fices, of  Artemis  Limuatis  (or  Artemis  on  the  Marsh)  erected  on  the 
contines  of  Messenia  and  Laconia.  Our  first  view  of  the  two,  at  all 
approaching  to  distinctness,  seems  to  date  from,  a  period  about  half  a 
century  earlier  than  tlie  first  Olympiad  (776  B.C.) — about  the  reign  of 
king  Teleklus  of  the  Eurystheneidor  Ai^id  line,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  Lykurgean  discipline.  Teleklus  stands  in  the  list  as  the 
eighth  king  dating  from  Eurysthencs.  But  how  many  of  the  seven 
kings  before  him  are  to  be  considered  as  real  persons — or  how  much, 
out  of  the  brief  warlike  expeditions  ascribed  to  them,  is  to  be  treated 
as  authentic  history — 1  pretend  not  to  define. 

The  ea'liest  determinable  event  in  the  internal  history  of  Sparta  is 
the  introduction  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline;  the  earliest  external 
events  are  the  conquest  of  Amj'klte,  Phari^,  and  Gerouthrte,  effected 
by  king  Teleklus,  and  the  first  quarrel  with  the^Messeuians,  in  which 
that  prince  was  slain.  When  we  come  to  see  how  deplorably  great 
was  the  confusion  and  ignorance  which  reigned  with  reference  to  a 
matter  so  pre-eminently  important  as  Lykurgus  and  his  legislation, 
we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  think  that  facts  much  less  impoitant,  and 
belonging  to  an  earlier  epoch,  can  have  been  handed  down  upon 
any  good  authoritv.  And  in  like  manner,  when  we  learn  that  Amy- 
klae,  Pharis,  and  (jrcrontlirte  (all  south  of  Sparta,  and  the  first  only 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  that  city)  were  mdependent  of  the 
Spartans  until  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  we  shall  require  some  decisive 
testimony  befoi'e  we  can  believe  that  a  community,  so  small  and  so 
hemmed  in  as  Sparta  must  then  have  been,  had  in  earlier  times 
undertaken  expeditions  against  Helos  on  the  sea-coast,  against 
Kleitor  on  the  extreme  northern  side  of  Arcadia,  against  the  K3-UU- 
rians,  or  against  the  Argeians.  If  Helos  and  Kynuria  were  conquered 
by  these  early  kings,  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  conquered  a 
second  time  by  kings  succeeding  Teleklus.  It  would  be  more  natural 
that  we  should  hear  when  and  how  they  conquered  the  places  nearer 
to  them — Sellasia,  or  Belemina,  the  valley  of  the  (Enus  or  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Eurotas.  But  these  seem  to  be  assumed  as  matters  of 
course;  the  proceedings  ascribed  to  the  early  Spartan  kings  are  such 
only  as  might  beseem  the  palmy  days  when  Sparta  wis  undiaputed  mis> 
tress  of  all  Laconia. 

The  succession  of  Messenian  kings,  beginning  with  Kresphontcs, 
the  llerakleid  brother,  and  continuing  from  father  to  son — ^pytus, 
Glaukus,  Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Subotas,  Phintas,  the  last  being  con- 
temporary with  Teleklus — is  still  less  marked  by  incident  than  that 
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of  the  eaily  Spartan  kings.  It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Kresphontcft 
WHS  troubled,  and  himself  ultimately  slain,  by  mutinies  among  his 
subjects;  JEpylus,  then  a  youth,  having  escaped  into  Arcadia,  was 
afterward  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and 
Argeians.  From  ^pytus  the  Messenian  line  of  kings  are  stated  to 
have  been  denominated  ^pytids  in  preference  to  Ilerakleids — which 
affords  another  proof  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
Arcadians,  since  ^pytus  was  a  very  ancient  name  in  Arcadian 
heroic  antiquity. 

There  is  considerable  resemblance  between  the  alleged  behavior 
of  Kresphontes  on  first  settling  at  Stenyklerus,  and  that  of  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles  at  Sparta — so  far  as  we  gather  from  statements, 
alike  meager  and  uncertified,  resting  on  the  authority  of  Ephorus. 
Both  are  said  to  have  tried  to  place  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of 
the  country  on  a  level  with  their  own  Dorian  bands;  both  provoked 
discontents  and  incurred  obloquy,  with  their  contemporaries  as 
well  as  with  posterity,  by  the  attempt;  nor  did  either  permanently 
succeed.  Krosphontes  was  forced  to  concentrate  all  his  Dorians  in 
Stenyklerus,  while,  after  all  the  discontents  ended  in  his  violent 
death.  And  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  is  said  to  have  reversed 
all  the  liberal  tentatives  of  his  father,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  of 
Laconia  into  subjection  and  dependence  on  the  Dorians  at  Sparta, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Amyklae.  So  odious  to  the  Spartan 
Dorians  was  the  conduct  of  Eurysthenes  that  they  refused  to 
aknowledge  him  as  their  oskist,  and  conferred  that  honor  upon  Agis; 
the  two  lines  of  kings  being  called  Agiads  and  Eur3'pontids,  instead 
of  Eurystheneids  and  Prokleids.  We  see  in  these  statements  the 
same  tone  of  mind  as  that  which  pervades  the  Panathenaic  oration  of 
Isokrates,  the  master  of  Ephorus — the  facts  of  an  unknown  period  so 
colored  as  to  suit  an  ideal  of  haughty  Dorian  exclusiveness. 

Again,  as  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  appear,  in  the  picture  of  Epho- 
rus, to  carry  their  authority  at  once  over  the  whole  of  Laconia,  so 
too  does  Kresphontes  over  the  whole  of  Messenia — over  the  entire 
south-western  region  of  Peloponnesus,  westward  of  Mount  Taygetus 
and  Cape  Tsenarus,  and  southw^ard  of  the  river  Neda.  He  sends  an 
envoy  to  Pylus  and  Rhium,  the  western  and  southern  portions  of  the 
south-western  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  treating  the  entire  terri- 
tory as  if  it  were  one  sovereignty,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to 
submit  under  equal  laws.  But  it  has  already  been  observed  that  this 
supposed  oneness  and  indivisibility  is  not  less  uncertified  in  regard 
to  Messenia  than  in  regard  to  Laconia.  How  large  a  proportion  of 
the  former  territory  these  kings  of  Stenyklerus  may  have  ruled,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining,  but  there  were  certainly  portions  of 
it  which  they  did  not  rule — not  merely  during  the  reign  of  Teleklus 
at  Sparta,  but  still  later,  during  the  first  Messenian  war.  For  not 
only  we  are  informed  that  Teleklus  established  three  townships, 
Poieessa,  Echeise,  and  Tragium,  near  the  Messenian  gulf  and  on  the 
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course  of  the  river  Nedon,  but  we  read  also  a  farther  matter  of  evi- 
dence in  the  roll  of  Olympic  victors.  Every  competitor  for  the  prize 
at  one  of  these  great  festivals  was  always  entered  as  member  of  some 
autonomous  Hellenic  community,  which  constituted  his  title  to 
approach  the  lists:  if  successful,  he  was  proclaimed  with  the  name 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged.  Now,  during  the  first  ten 
Olympiads  seven  Avinners  are  proclaimed  as  Messenians;  in  the 
eleventh  Olympiad  we  find  the  name  of  Oxythemis,  Koronoeus — 
Oxythemis,  not  of  Koroneia  in  Boeotia,  but  of  Korone  in  the  western 
hcnil  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  some  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pamisus,  and  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
Coron,  Now,  if  Korone  had  then  been  comprehended  in  Messenia, 
Oxythemis  would  have  been  proclaimed  as  a  Messenian,  like  the  seven 
winners  who  preceded  him;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  proclaimed  as 
a  Koronaian  proves  that  Korone  was  then  an  independent  com- 
munity, not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians  of  Stenyklerus.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  latter  did  not  reign  over  the  whole  ter^ 
ritory  commonly  known  as  Messenia,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign 
the  proportion  of  it  which  they  actually  possessed. 

The  Olympic  festival,  in  its  origin  doubtless  a  privilege  of  the 
neighboring  Pisatans,  seems  to  have  derived  its  great  and  gradually 
expanding  importance  from  the  ^tolo-Eleian  settlement  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, combined  with  the  Dorians  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  Lykur- 
gus  of  Sparta  and  Iphitus  of  Elis  are  alleged  to  have  joined  theif 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  both  the  sanctity  of  the  Olym 
pic  truce  and  the  inviolability  of  theEleian  territory.  Hence,  though 
this  tale  is  not  to  be  construed  as  matter  of  fact,  we  may  see  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  regarded  the  Olympic  games  as  a  portion  of  their 
own  antiquities.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  both  that  the  dignity  of  the 
festival  increased  simultaneously  with  their  ascendency,  and  that 
their  peculiar  fashions  were  very  early  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  the  Olympic  competitors.  Probably  the  three  bands  of  co-operat- 
ing invaders,  ^Etolians  and  Spartan  and  Messenian  Dorians,  may 
have  adopted  this  festival  as  a  periodical  renovation  of  mutual  union 
and  fraternity;  from  which  cause  the  games  became  an  attractive 
center  for  the  western  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  before  they  were 
much  frequented  by  people  from  the  eastern,  or  still  more  from  extra- 
Peloponnesian  Hellas.  For  it  cannot  be  altogether  accidental,  when 
we  read  the  names  of  the  first  twelve  proclaimed  Olympic  victors 
loccupying  nearly  half  a  century  from  776  B.C.  downward),  to  find 
that  seven  of  them  are  Messenians,  three  Eleians,  one  from  Dyme  in 
Achaia,  and  one  from  Korone;  while  after  the  twelfth  Olympiad, 
Corinthians  and  Megarians  and  Epidaurians  begin  to  occur,  later 
still,  extra-Peloponnesian  victors.  We  may  reasonably  infer  from 
hence  that  the  Olympic  ceremonies  were  at  this  early  period  chiefly 
frequented  by  visitors  and  competitors  from  the  western  regions  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  affluence  to  them  from  the  more  distant 
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parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  did  not  become  considerable  until  the 
first  Messeniiin  war  liad  closed. 

Havinf^  tluis  set  forth  tlie  conjectures,  to  which  our  very  scanty- 
knowledge  points,  respecting  the  first  establishment  of  the  -^toliau 
and  Dorian  settlements  in  Elis,  Laconia,  aiid  Messenia,  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  steadily-increasing  dignity  and  frequentation  of  the 
Olympic  festival,  I  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  that  memorable 
circumstance  which  both  determined  the  character  and  broughi  about 
the  political  ascendency,  of  the  Spartans  separately — I  mean  ihe  laws 
and  discipline  of  Lykurgus. 

Of  the  pre-existing  inhabitants  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  Achaans  and  Pylians,  so  little  is  kaown,  that 
we  cannot  at  all  measure  the  difference  between  them  and  their 
Dorian  invaders,  either  in  dialect,  in  habits,  or  in  intelligence.  There 
appeftr  no  traces  of  any  difference  of  dialect  among  tlie  various  parts 
of  tlie  population  of  Laconia;  the  ]\Iessenian  allies  of  Athens,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  speak  tlie  same  dialect  as  the  Helots,  and  the 
same  also  as  the  Ambrakiotic  colonists  from  Corinth — all  Doric. 
Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Doric  dialect  was  at  all  peculiar  to 
the  people  called  Dorians.  As  far  as  can  be  made  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  inscriptions,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  dialect  of*^  the  Pho- 
kians,  Delphians,  Lokrians,  ^tolians,  and  Achajnns  of  Phthiotis; 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  the  inscriptions  of  Thaumnki  in  Achsea 
Phthiotis  afford  a  proof  the  more  curious  and  the  more  cogent  of 
native  dialect,  because  the  Phthiots  were  both  immediate  neighbors 
and  subjects  of  the  Thessalians,  wiio  spoke  a  variety  of  the  -^olic. 
So  too,  within  Peloponnesus,  we  find  evidences  of  Doric  dialect 
among  the  Achaeans  in  the  north  of  Pe'iOponnesus — the  Dryopic 
inhabitants  of  Hermione — -and  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  or  Laconian 
townships  (compounded  of  Periceki  and  Helots),  emancipated  by  the 
Romans  in  the  second  centurj^  B.C.  Concerning  the  speech  of  that 
population  whom  the  invading  Dorians  found  in  Laconia,  we  have 
no  means  of  judging;  the  presumption  would  rather  be  that  it  did 
not  differ  materially  from  the  Doric.  Thucydides  designates  the 
Corinthians,  whom  the  invading  Dorians  attacked  from  th.  hill  Soly- 
geius,  as  being  ^olians,  and  Strabo  speaks  both  of  the  Achaeans  as 
an  ^olic  nation  and  of  the  ^olic  dialect  as  having  been  originally 
preponderant  in  Peloponnesus.  But  we  do  not  readily  see  what 
means  of  information  either  of  these  authors  possessed  respecting 
the  speech  of  a  time  which  rr.ust  have  been  four  centuries  anterior 
even  to  Thucydides. 

Of  that  which  is  called  the  >^olic  dialect  there  are  three  marked 
and  distinguishable  varieties — the  Lesbian,  the  Thessalian,  and  the 
Boeotian;  the  Thessalian  fornung  a  mean  term  between  the  other 
two.  Ahrens  has  shown  that  tlie  ancient  grammatical  critics  are 
accustomed  to  affirm  peculiarities,  as  belonging  to  the  .^olic  dialect 
generally,  which  in  truth  belong  [>uly  to  the  Lesbian  variety  of  it,  or 
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to  the  poems  of  Alkaeus  and  Sappho,  which  these  critics  attentively 
studied.  Lesbian,  y'Eolic,  Thessalian  ^olic,  and  Bo'otian  A^oUc,  are 
all  different;  and  if,  abstracting  from  tiiese  differences,  we  confine 
our  attention  to  that  which  is  common  to  all  three,  we  shall  iind 
little  to  distinguish  this  abstract  ^olic  from  the  abstract  Doric,  or 
that  which  is  common  to  the  many  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect. 
These  two  are  sisters,  presenting  both  of  them  more  or  less  the  Latin 
side  of  the  Greek  language,  while  the  relationship  of  either  of  them 
to  the  Attic  and  Ionic  is  more  distant.  Now  it  seems  that  (putting 
aside  Attica)  the  speech  of  all  Greece,  from  Perrluebia  and  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Malea  and  Cape  Akritas,  consisted  of  different 
varieties  either  of  the  Doric  or  of  the  ^^olic  dialect;  this  being  true 
(as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge)  not  less  of  the  aboriginal  Arcadians 
than  of  the  rest.  The  Laconian  dialect  contained  more  specialties  of 
its  own,  and  approached  nearer  to  the  ^olic,  and  to  the  Eleian,  than 
any  other  variety  of  the  Dorian :  it  stands  at  the  extreme  of  what  has 
been  classified  as  the  strict  Dorian — that  is,  the  farthest  removed 
from  Ionic  and  Attic.  The  Kretan  towns  manifest  also  a  strict  Dor- 
ism;  as  well  as  the  Laced;i3mouian  colony  of  Tareutum,  and  seem- 
ingly most  of  the  Italiotic  Greeks,  though  some  of  them  are  called 
Acluean  colonies.  Most  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect 
(Phokian,  Lokrian,  Delphian,  Achaean  of  Phthiotis)  exhibit  a  form 
departing  less  widely  from  the  Ionic  and  Attic:  Argosand  the  towns 
in  the  Argolic  peninsula  seem  to  form  a  stepping-stone  between  the 
two. 

These  positions  represent  all  our  scanty  information  respecting 
those  varieties  of  Grecian  speech  which  are  not  known  to  us  by 
written  works.  The  little  presumption  which  can  be  raised  upon 
them  favors  the  belief  that  the  Dorian  invaders  of  Laconia  and 
Messenia  found  there  a  dialect  little  different  from  that  which  they 
brought  with  them — a  conclusion  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
state  distinctly,  since  the  work  of  O.  Mliller  has  caused  an  exaggerated 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  whereby  Dorism 
was  parted  off  from  the  rest  of  Hellas. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LAWS  ANT)  DISCIPLINE   OF  LYKURGUS  AT   SPAKTA. 

Plutarch  begins  his  biography  of  Lykurgus  with  the  following 
ominous  words: 

"Concerning  the  lawgiver  Lykurgus  we  can  assert  absolutely 
nothing  which  is  not  controverted:  there  are  different  stories  in  respect 
to  his  birth,  his  travels,  his  death,  and  also  his  mode  of  proceeding, 
political  as  well  as  legislative:  least  of  all  is  the  time  in  which  he 
lived  agreed  upon." 
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And  this  exordium  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  accounts  which  we  read,  not  only  in  Plutarch  himself, 
but  in  those  other  authors  out  of  whom  we  are  obliged  to  make  up 
our  idea  of  the  memorable  Lykurgcau  system.  If  we  examine  the 
sources  from  which  Plutarch's  life  of  Lykurgus  is  deduced,  it  will 
appear  that — excepting  the  poets  Alkman,  Tyrtaeus,  and  Simonides, 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  less  than  we  could  have  wished — he  has 
no  authorities  older  than  Xenophon  and  Plato:  Aristotle  is  cited 
several  times,  and  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  his  witnesses,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  belong  to  the  century  subsequent  to  that 
philosopher.  Neither  Herodotus  nor  Ephorus  is  named,  though  the 
former  furnishes  some  brief  but  interesting  particulars — and  the 
latter  also  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  remaining) 
entered  at  large  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

Lykurgus  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  uncle  and  guardian  to  king 
Labotas,  of  the  Eurystheneid  or  Agid  line  of  Spartan  kings;  and  this 
would  place  him,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  about  220 
years  before  the  first  recorded  Olympiad  (about  B.C.  996).  All  the 
other  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  represent  him  as  a  younger 
brother,  belonging  to  the  other  or  Prokleid  line  of  Spartan  kings, 
though  they  do  not  perfectly  agree  respecting  his  parentage.  While 
Simonides  stated  him  to  be  the  son  of  Piytanis.Dientychidas  described 
Mm  as  grandson  of  Prytanis,  son  of  Eunomus,  brother  of  Polydektes, 
and  uncle  as  well  as  guardian  to  Charilaus — thus  making  him  eleventh 
in  descent  from  Herakles.  This  latter  account  was  adopted  by  Aris- 
totle, coinciding,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  with  the  date 
of  Iphitus  the  Eleian,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games 
by  Lykurgus  and  Iphitus  conjointly,  which  Aristotle  accepted  as  a 
fact.  Lykurgus,  on  the  hypothesis  here  mentioned,  would  stand 
about  B.C.  880,  a  century  before  the  recorded  Olympiads.  Eratos- 
thenes and  Apollodorus  placed  him  "not  a  few  years  earlier  than 
the  first  Olympiad."  If  they  meant  hereby  the  epoch  commonly 
assigned  as  the  Olympiad  of  Iphitus,  their  date  would  coincide  pretty 
nearly  with  that  of  Herodotus;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  meant  the 
first  recorded  Olympiad  (b.c.  776),  they  would  be  found  not  much 
removed  from  the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  An  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
inextricable  confusion  in  ancient  times  respecting  the  epoch  of  the 
great  Spartan  lawgiver  is  indirectly  afforded  by  Timseus,  who  sup- 
posed that  there  had  existed  two  persons  named  Lykurgus,  and  that 
the  acts  of  both  had  been  ascribed  to  one.  It  is  plain  from  hence  that 
there  was  no  certainty  attainable,  even  in  the  thiid  century  before 
the  Christain  era,  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Lykurgus. 

Thucydides,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Lykurgus,  informs 
us  that  it  was  "400  j^ears  and  somewhat  more"  anterior  to  the  close  of 
the  Peloponuesian  war,  when  the  Spartans  emerged  from  their  previous 
state  of  desperate  internal  disorder,  and  entered  upon  "  their  present 
polity. "     We  may  fairly  presume  that  this  alludes  to  the  Lykurgean 
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discipline  and  constitution,  wliicli  Thucydides  must  thus  have  con- 
ceived as  introduced  about  B.C.  830-820— coinciding  with  something 
near  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  king  Teleklus.  In  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion,  amid  evidence  at  once  so  scanty 
and  so  discordant,  I  incline  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Thucydides  as  to 
the  time  at  whicli  tlie  Lykurgean  constitution  was  introduced  at 
Sparta.  Tiie  state  of  "  euuomy"  and  good  order  which  that  consti- 
tution brought  about — combined  with  the  liealing  of  great  previous 
internal  sedition,  which  had  tended  much  to  enfeeble  them — is  repre- 
sented (and  with  great  plausibility)  as  the  grand  cause  of  the  victori- 
ous career  beginning  with  king  Teleklus,  the  conqueror  of  Amyklae, 
Pilaris,  and  Gerontiirce.  Therefore  it  would  seem,  in  the  absence  of 
better  evidence,  that  a  date,  connecting  the  fresh  stimulus  of  the  new 
discipline  with  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  is  more  probable  than  any 
epjch  either  later  or  earlier. 

O.  MliUer,  after  glancing  at  the  strange  and  improbable  circum- 
stances handed  down  to  us  respecting  Lykurgus,  observes  "  that  we 
have  absolutety  no  account  of  him  as  an  individual  person."  This 
remark  is  perfectly  just;  but  another  remark  made  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished author,  respecting  the  Lykurgean  system  of  laws,  appears 
to  me  erroneous — and  requires  more  especially  to  be  noticed, 
inasmuch  as  the  corollaries  deduced  from  it  pervade  a  large  portion 
of  his  valuable  history  of  the  Dorians.  He  affirms  that  the  laws  of 
Sparta  were  considered  the  true  Doric  institutions,  and  that  their 
origin  was  identical  with  that  of  the  people:  Sparta  is,  in  his  view, 
the  full  type  of  Dorian  principles,  tendencies,  and  sentiments — and 
is  so  treated  throughout  his  entire  work.  But  such  an  opinion  is  at 
once  gratuitous  (for  the  passage  of  Pindar  cited  in  support  of  it  is 
scarcely  of  any  value)  and  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  anciente  vi- 
dence.  The  institutions  of  Sparta  were  not  Dorian,  but  peculiar  to 
herself;  distinguishing  her  not  less  from  Argos,  Corinth,  Megara, 
Epidaurus,  Sikyon,  Korkyra,  or  Knidus,  than  from  Athens  or 
Thebes.  Krete  was  the  only  other  portion  of  Greece  in  which  there 
prevailed  institutions  in  many  respects  analogous,  yet  still  dissimilar 
in  those  two  attributes  which  form  the  real  mark  and  pinch  of  Spar- 
tan legislation,  viz.,  the  military  discipline  and  the  rigorous  private 
training.  There  were  doubtless  Dorians  in  Krete,  but  we  have  no 
proof  that  these  peculiar  institutions  belonged  to  them  more  than  to 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  That  the  Spartans  had  an  orig- 
inal organization  and  tendencies,  common  to  them  with  the  other 
Dorians,  we  may  readily  conceive;  but  the  Lykurgean  constitution 
impressed  upon  them  a  peculiar  tendency  which  took  them  out  of 
the  general  march,  and  rendered  them  the  least  tit  of  all  states  to  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  class-attributes  of  Dorism.  One  of  the 
essential  causes,  which  made  the  Spartan  institutions  work  so  impres- 
sively upon  tlie  Grecian  mind,  was  their  perfect  singularity, 
combined  with  the  conspicuous  ascendency  of  the  state  in  which  they 
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were  mauif estcd ;  while  the  Kretan  communities,  even  admitting  their 
partiul  resemblance  (^vhic•h  was  chiefly  in  ihe  institution  of  tlie  Sys- 
sitia,  and  was  altogetlicr  more  in  form  than  in  spirit)  to  Sparta,  were 
too  insignificant  to  attract  notice  except  from  speculative  observers. 
It  is  therefore  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  O.  Miiller,  to  treat  Sparta  as 
the  type  and  representative  of  Dorians  generally,  and  very  many  of 
the  positions  advanced  in  his  History  of  the  Dorians  require  to  be 
modified  when  this  mistake  is  pointed  out. 

The  first  capital  fact  to  notice  respecting  the  institutions  ascribed 
to  Lykurgus,  is  tiie  very  early  period  at  which  they  had  their  com- 
mencement: it  seems  impossible  to  place  this  period  later  than  825 
B.C.  We  do  not  find,  nor  have  we  a  right  to  expect,  trustworthy 
history  in  reference  to  events  so  earh'.  If  we  have  one  foot  on  his- 
torical ground,  ina^muc•h  as  the  institutions  themselves  are  real — the 
other  foot  still  floats  in  the  unfaithful  region, of  mythe,  when  we 
strive  to  comprehend  the  generating  causes:  the  mist  yet  prevails 
which  hinders  us  from  distinguishing  between  the  god  and  the  man. 
The  light  in  which  Lykurgus  appeared,  to  an  intelligent  Greek  of 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  is  so  clearly,  yet  briefly 
depicted,  in  the  following  passage  of  Herodotus,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  translate  it: 

'*  In  the  very  early  times,"  Herodotus  observes,  "  the  Spartans  were 
among  themselves  the  most  lawless  of  all  Greeks,  and  unapproach- 
able by  foreigners.  Their  transition  to  good  legal  order  took  place 
in  the  following  manner.  When  Lycurgus,  a  Spartan  of  considera- 
tion, vi-ited  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  instant  that  he  entered 
the  sanctuary,  the  Pythian  priestess  exclaimed: 

*'  '  Thou  art  come.  Lycurgus,  to  my  fat  shrine,  beloved  by  Zeus 
and  by  all  the  Olympic  gods.  Is  it  as  god  or  as  man  that  I  am  to 
address  thee  in  the  spirit?  I  hesitate — and  yet,  Lycurgus,  I  incline 
more  to  call  thee  a  god.'  " 

(So  spake  the  Pythian  priestess.)  '*  Moreover,  in  addition  to  these 
words,  some  affirm  that  the  Pythia  revealed  to  him  the  order  of 
things  now  established  among  the  Spartans.  But  the  LacedcEinonians 
theiiuebx.s  say,  that  Lyrurgus,  when  guardian  of  his  nephew  Labotas 
king  of  the  Spartans,  introduced  these  institutions  out  of  Krete.  No 
sooner  had  he  obtained  this  guardianship  than  he  changed  all  the 
institutions  into  their  present  form,  and  took  security  against  any 
transgression  of  it.  Next,  he  con.stituted  the  military  divisions,  the 
Enomoties  and  the  Triakads,  as  well  as  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess: 
he  also,  farther,  appointed  the  ephors  and  the  senate.  By  this  means 
the  Spartans  passed  from  bad  to  good  order:  to  Lycurgus,  after  his 
deati),  they  built  a  temple,  and  they  still  worship  him  reverentially. 
And  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  productive  soil,  and  with  no 
inconsiderable  numbers  of  men,  they  immediately  took  a  start  for- 
ward, and  flourished  so  much  that  they  could  not  be  content  to 
remain  tranquil  within  their  own  limits,"  etc. 
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Such  is  our  oldest  statement  (coming  from  Herodotus)  respecting 
Lykurgus,  ascribing  to  him  tliat  entire  order  of  tilings  wliich  the 
writer  witnessed  at  Sparta.  Tliucydides  also,  thougli  not  mention- 
ing Lykurgus,  agrees  in  stating  that  the  system  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians, as  he  saw  it,  had  been  adopted  by  them  four  centuries 
previously, — had  rescued  them  from  the  most  intolerable  disorders, 
and  had  immediately  conducted  them  to  prosperity  and  success. 
Hellanikus,  whose  writings  a  little  preceded  those  of  Herodotus,  not 
only  did  not  (any  more  than  Thucydides)  make  mention  of  Lykur- 
gus, but  can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  attached  any  importance  to 
the  name;  since  he  attributed  the  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  first 
kings,  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles. 

But  those  later  writers,  from  whom  Plutarch  chiefly  compiled 
his  biography,  profess  to  be  far  better  informed  on  the  subject  of 
Lykurgus,  and  enter  more  into  detail.  His  father,  we  are  told, 
was  assassinated  during  the  preceding  state  of  lawlessness;  his  elder 
brother  Pol3'dektes  died  early,  leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  who  made 
to  Lykurgus  propositions  that  he  should  marry  her  and  become  king. 
But  Lykurgus,  repudiating  the  offer  with  indignation,  awaited  the 
birth  of  his  young  nephew  Charilaus,  held  up  the  child  publicly  in 
the  agora  as  the  future  king  of  Sparta,  and  immediately  relinquislied 
the  authority  which  he  had  provisional!}^  exercised.  However,  the 
widow  and  her  brother  Leonidas  raised  slanderous  accusations 
against  him,  of  designs  menacing  to  the  life  of  the  infant  king — ac- 
cusations which  he  deemed  it  proper  to  obviate  by  a  temporary 
absence.  Accordingly  he  left  Sparta  and  went  to  Krete,  where  he 
studied  the  polity  and  customs  of  the  different  cities;  next  he  visited 
Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  (as  some  authors  alhrm)  Libya,  Iberia,  and 
even  India.  While  in  Ionia,  he  is  reported  to  have  obtained  from 
the  descendants  of  Kreophylus  a  copy  of  th(i  Homeric  poems,  which 
had  not  up  to  that  time  become  known  in  Peloponnesus:  there  were 
not  wanting  authors,  indeed,  who  said  that  he  had  conversed  with 
Homer  himself. 

Meanwhile  the  5^oung  king  Charilaus  grew^  up  and  assumed  the 
scepter,  as  representing  the  Prokleid  or  Eurypontid  family.  But 
Jie  reins  of  government  had  become  more  relaxed,  and  the  disorders 
,vorse  than  ever,  wiien  Lykurgus  returned.  Finding  that  the  tw'O 
Kings  as  well  as  the  people  were  weary  of  so  disastrous  a  condition, 
he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  applying  a  corrective,  and  with  this 
view  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle;  from  which  he  received  strong 
assurances  of  the  divine  encouragement,  together  with  one  or  more 
special  injunctions  (the  primitive  Rhetrge  of  the  constitution)  which 
he  brought  with  him  to  Sparta.  He  then  suddenly  presented  him- 
self in  the  agora,  with  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished  Spartans,  all 
in  arms,  as  his  guards  and  partisans.  King  Ciiarilaus,  though  at 
first  terrified,  wheu  informed  of  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  stood  for 
ward  willingly   to  second  them;    while   the  bulk  of  the   Spartans 
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respectfully  submitted  to  the  venerable  Herakleid  who  came  as 
reformer  and  missionary  from  Delphi.  Such  were  the  steps  by  which 
Lykurgus  acquired  his  ascendency;  we  have  now  to  see  how  he 
employed  it. 

His  first  proceeding,  pursuant  to  the  Rhetra  or  compact  brought 
from  Delphi,  was  to  constitute  the  Spartan  senate,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  ancient  men;  making  an  aggregate  of  thirty  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  two  kings,  who  sat  and  voted  in  it.  "vVitli  this  were 
combined  periodical  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people,  in  the 
open  air  between  the  river  Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyka. 
Yet  no  discussion  was  permitted  in  these  assemblies — their  func- 
tions were  limited  to  the  simple  acceptance  or  rejection  of  that 
which  had  previously  been  determined  in  the  senate.  Such  was  the 
Spartan  political  constitution  as  fixed  by  Lykurgus;  but  a  century 
afterward  (so  Plutarch's  account  runs),  under  the  kings  Polydorus 
and  Theopompus,  two  important  alterations  were  made.  A  rider 
was  then  attached  to  the  old  Lykurgean  Khetra,  by  which  it  was 
provided  that  "  in  case  the  people  decided  crookedly,  the  senate,  with 
the  kings,  should  reverse  their  decisions;"  while  another  change, 
perhaps  intended  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  this  bridle  on  the 
popular  assembly,  introduced  into  the  constitution  a  new  executive 
directory  of  five  men,  called  the  ephors.  This  Board — annually 
chosen,  by  some  capricious  method  the  result  of  which  could  not 
well  be  foreseen,  and  open  to  be  filled  by  every  Spartan  citizen — either 
originally  received,  or  gradually  drew  to  itself,  functions  so  exten- 
sive and  commanding,  in  regard  to  internal  administration  and 
police,  as  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  kings  to  little  more  than  the 
exclusive  command  of  the  military  force.  Herodotus  was  informed 
at  Sparta  that  the  ephors  as  well  as  the  senate  had  been  constitued  by 
Lykurgus;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  as  well  as  the  internal  prob- 
ability of  the  case  sanctions  the  belief  that  they  were  subsequently 
added. 

Taking  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
it  appears  not  to  have  differed  materially  from  the  rude  organization 
exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems,  where  we  always  find  a  council  of 
chiefs  or  old  men  and  occasional  meetings  of  a  listening  agora.  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  the  Spartan  kings  can  ever  have  governed  with- 
out some  formalities  of  this  sort;  so  that  the  innovation  (if  innova- 
tion there  really  was)  ascribed  to  Lykurgus  must  have  consisted  in 
some  new  details  respecting  the  senate  and  the  agora — in  fixing  the 
number  thirty,  and  the  life-tenure  of  the  former,  and  the  special  place 
of  meeting  of  the  lat'^^er  as  well  as  the  extent  of  privilege  which  it  was 
to  exercise ;  consecrating  the  whole  by  the  erection  of  the  temples  of 
Zeus  Hellanius  and  Athene  Hellania.  The  view  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented by  Plutarch  as  well  as  by  Plato,  as  if  the  senate  were  an  entire 
novelty,  does  not  consist  with  the  pictures  of  the  old  epic.  Hence 
we  may  more  naturally  imagine  that  the  Lykurgean  political  con 
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stitution,  apart  from  the  ephors  who  were  afterward  tacked  to  it, 
presents  only  the  old  features  of  the  heroic  government  of  Greece, 
defined  and  regularized  in  a  particular  manner.  The  presence  of 
two  co-existent  and  co-ordinate  kings,  indeed,  succeeding  in  heredi- 
tary descent  and  botli  belonging  to  the  gens  of  Herakleids,  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  Sparta — the  origin  of  which  receives  no  other 
explanation  than  a  reference  to  tlie  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurys- 
thenes  and  Prokles.  These  two  primitive  ancestors  are  a  type  of 
the  two  lines  of  Spartan  kings;  for  they  are  said  to  have  passed  their 
lives  in  perpetual  dissensions,  which  was  the  habitual  state  of  the 
two  contemporaneous  kings,  at  Sparta.  While  the  co-existence  of 
the  pair  of  kings,  equal  in  power,  and  constantly  thwarting  each 
other,  had  often  a  baleful  effect  upon  the  course  of  public  measures, 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  security  to  the  state  against  successful  violence, 
ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  despotism,  ou  the  part  of  any  ambi- 
tious individual  among  the  regal  line. 

During  five  successive  centuries  of  Spartan  history,  from  Poly- 
dorus  and  Theopompus  downward,  no  such  violence  was  attempted 
by  any  of  the  kings,  until  the  times  of  Agis  III.  and  Kleomeucs  III. 
(240-220  B.C.)  The  importance  of  Greece  had  at  this  last-mentioned 
period  irretrievably  declined,  { nd  the  independent  political  action 
which  she  once  possessed  had  become  subordinate  to  the  more  power- 
ful force  either  of  the  ^tolian  mountaineers  (the  rudest  among  her 
own  sons)  or  to  Epirotic,  Macedonian,  and  Asiatic  foreigners,  pre- 
paratory to  the  final  absorption  by  the  Romans,  But  among  all  the 
Grecian  states,  Sparta  had  declined  the  most;  her  ascendency  w^as 
totally  gone,  and  her  peculiar  training  and  discipline  (to  wliich  she 
had  chiefly  owed  it)  had  degenerated  in  every  way.  Under  these 
untoward  circumstances,  two  young  kings,  Agis  and  Kleomenes — 
the  former  a  generous  enthusiast,  the  latter  more  violent  and  ambi- 
tions— conceived  the  design  of  restoring  the  Lykurgcan  constitution 
in  its  supposed  pristine  purity,  with  the  hope  of  reviving  both  the 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  ascendency  of  the  state.  But  the  Lykur- 
gean  constitution  had  been,  even  in  the  time  of  Xcnophon,  in  part, 
an  ideal,  not  fully  realized  in  practice — much  less  was  it  a  reality  in 
the  days  of  Kleomenes  and  Agis ;  moreover,  it  was  an  ideal  which 
admitted  of  being  colored  according  to  the  fancy  or  feelings  of  those 
reformers  who  professed,  and  probably  believed,  that  tliey  were 
aiming  at  its  genuine  restoration.  What  the  reforming  kings  found 
most  in  their  way  was  the  uncontrolled  authority,  and  the  conservative 
dispositions,  of  the  ephors — which  they  naturally  contrasted  with  the 
original  fullness  of  the  kingly  power,  when  kings  and  senate  stood 
alone.  Among  the  various  ways  in  wdiich  men's  ideas  of  what  the 
primitive  constitution  had  been  were  modified  by  the  feelings  of  their 
own  time  (we  shall  presently  see  some  other  instances  of  this),  is 
probably  to  be  reckoned  the  assertion  of  Kleomenes  respecting  the  first 
appointment  of  the  ephors.     Kleomenes  affirmed  that  the  ephors  had 
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oi"i<^inally  been  nothing  more  than  subordinates  and  deputies  of  the 
kings,  chosen  by  the  latter  to  perform  for  a  time  their  duties 
during  the  long  absence  of  the  Messenian  war.  Starting  from  this 
humble  position,  and  profiting  by  the  dissensions  of  the  two  kings, 
they  had  in  process  of  time,  especially  by  the  ambition  of  the  ephor 
Asteropus,  found  means  first  to  constitute  themselves  an  independent 
board,  then  to  usurp  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  kingly  author 
ity,  until  they  at  last  reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of  intolerable 
humiliation  and  impotence.  As  a  proof  of  the  primitive  relation 
between  the  kings  and  the  cphorst  he  alluded  to  that  which  was  the 
custom  at  Sparta  in  his  own  time.  When  the  ephors  sent  for  either 
of  the  kings,  the  latter  had  a  right  to  refuse  obedience  to  two  succes- 
sive summons,  but  the  third  summons  he  was  bound  to  obey. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  here  adduced  by  Kleomenes  (a  curious 
point  in  Spartan  manners)  contributes  little  to  prove  the  conclusion 
wiiich  he  deduced  from  it  of  the  original  nomination  of  the  ephors 
as  mere  deputies  by  the  kings.  That  they  were  first  appointed  at 
the  time  of  the  Messenian  war  is  probable,  and  coincides  with  the 
tale  that  king  Theopompus  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  measure 
— that  their  functions  were  at  first  comparatively  circumscribed, 
and  extended  by  successive  encroachments,  is  also  probable.  But 
they  seem  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  a  board  of  specially 
popular  origin,  in  contraposition  to  the  kings  and  the  senate.  One 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  oath,  which  was  every 
month  interchanged  between  the  kings  and  the  ephors;  the  king 
swearing  for  himself,  that  he  would  exercise  his  regal  functions 
according  to  the  established  laws — the  ephors  swearing  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  that  his  authority  should  on  that  condition  remain  unshaken. 
This  mutual  compact,  w^hich  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony 
during  the  monthly  sacrifices  offered  by  the  king,  continued  down 
to  a  time  when  it  must  have  become  a  pure  form,  and  when  the  kings 
had  long  been  subordinate  in  power  to  the  ephors.  But  it  evidently 
began  first  as  a  reality — when  the  king  was  predominant  and  effective 
chief  of  the  state,  and  when  the  ephors,  clothed  with  functions 
chiefly  defensive,  served  as  guarantees  to  the  people  against  abuse 
of  the  regal  authority.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  all  interiDret 
the  original  institution  of  the  ephors  as  designed  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple and  restrain  the  kings:  the  latter  assimilates  them  to  the  tribunes 
at  Rome. 

Such  were  the  relations  which  had  once  subsisted  between  the 
kings  and  the  ephors:  though  in  later  times  these  relations  had 
been  so  completely  reversed,  that  Polybius  considers  the  former  as 
essentially  subordinate  to  the  latter — reckoning  it  as  a  point  of  duty 
in  the  kings  to  respect  the  ephors  "as  their  fathers."  And  such  is 
decidedly  the  state  of  things  throughout  all  the  better-known  period 
of  history  which  we  shall  hereafter  traverse.  The  ephors  are  the 
general  directors  of  public  affairs  and  the  supreme  controlling  board 
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liolding  in  check  every  other  authority  in  the  state,  M'ithout  any 
assignable  limit  to  their  powers.  The  extraordinary  ascendency  of 
these  magistrates  is  particularly  manifested  in  the  fact  stated  by 
Aristotle,  tliat  they  exempted  themselves  from  the  public  discipline, 
so  that  their  self-indulgent  year  of  ollice  stood  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  toilsome  exercises  and  sober  mess  common  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  kings  are  reduced  to  a  certain  number  of  special  func- 
tions, combined  with  privileges  partly  religious,  partly  honorary:  their 
most  important  political  attribute  is,  that  they  are  ex  ofhcio  generals 
of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions.  But  even  here  we 
trace  the  sensible  decline  of  their  power.  For  whereas  Herodotus 
was  informed,  and  it  probably  had  been  the  old  privilege,  that  the 
king  could  levy  war  against  whomsoever  he  chose,  and  that  no 
Spartan  could  impede  him  on  pain  of  committing  sacrilege — we 
sliall  see  throughout  the  best-known  periods  of  this  history  that  it  is 
usually  the  ephors  (with  or  without  the  senate  and  public  assembly) 
who  determine  upon  war — the  king  only  takes  the  command  when  the 
army  is  put  on  the  march.  Aristotle  seems  to  treat  the  Spartan  king 
as  a  sort  of  liereditar}'"  general ;  but  even  in  this  privilege,  shackles 
were  put  upon  him — for  two  out  of  the  live  ephors  accompanied  the 
army,  and  their  power  seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  invoked  to 
insure  obedience  to  his  orders. 

The  direct  political  powers  of  the  kings  were  thus  greatly  cur- 
tailed; yet  importance  in  many  ways  was  still  left  to  them.  They 
possessed  large  royal  domains,  in  many  of  the  townships  of  the 
Perioeki:  they  received  frequent  occasional  presents,  and  wdien 
victims  were  offered  to  the  gods,  the  skins  and  other  portions 
belonged  to  them  as  perquisites;  they  had  their  votes  in  the  senate, 
Avhich,  if  they  were  absent,  were  given  on  their  behalf  by  such 
of  the  other  senators  as  were  most  nearly  related  to  them:  the 
adoption  of  children  received  its  formal  accomplishment  in  their 
presence — and  conflicting  claims  at  law,  for  the  hand  of  an  unbe- 
queathed  orphan  heiress,  were  adjudicated  by  them.  But  above  all, 
their  root  was  deep  in  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Their 
pre-eminent  lineage  connected  the  entire  state  with  a  divine  paternity. 
They,  the  chiefs  of  .the  Herakleids,  were  the  special  grantees  of  the 
soil  of  Sparta  from  the  gods — the  occupation  of  the  Dorians  being 
only  sanctilied  and  blest  by  Zeus  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
children  of  Heraklesin  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  They  represented 
the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  gods,  being  by  right,  priests  of 
Zeus  Lacedcemon  (the  ideas  of  the  god  and  the  coutitr}^  coalescing 
into  one)  and  of  Zeus  Urauius,  and  offering  the  monthly  sacrifices 
necessary  to  insure  divine  protection  to  the  people.  Though  indi- 
vidual persons  might  sometimes  be  put  aside,  nothing  short  of  a  new 
divine  revelation  could  induce  the  Spartans  to  step  out  of  the  genu- 
ine lineage  of  Eurysthenes  and  Prokles.  Moreover,  the  remarkable 
mourning  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  every  king, 
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seems  to  indicate  that  the  two  kingly  families — which  counted  tliem- 
selvc'S  Achaean,  not  Dorian — were  considered  as  the  great  common 
bond  of  union  between  llie  three  component  parts  of  the  population 
of  Laconia — Spartans,  Perioeki,  and  Helots.  Not  merely  was  it 
required,  on  this  occasion,  that  two  members  of  every  house  in  Sparta 
should  appear  in  sackcloth  and  ashes — but  the  death  of  the  king  was 
formally  made  known  throughout  every  part  of  Laconia;  and  depu^ 
ties  from  the  townships  of  the  Peria^ki  and  the  viilages^of  the  Helots, 
to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  were  summoned  to  Sparta  tc 
take  their  share  in  the  profuse  and  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow 
which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  which  imparted  to  the  funeral  obse 
quies  a  superhuman  solemnity.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  in  enumier 
atingthe  privileges  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  (conjointly  with  two 
officers  called  Pythii  nominated  by  him)  carried  on  the  communica- 
tions between  the  state  and  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  had  the  custody 
of  oracles  and  prophecies  generally.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  states, 
such  inspired  declarations  were  treasured  up,  and  consulted  in  cases 
of  public  emergency;  but  the  intercourse  of  Sparta  with  the  Delphian 
oracle  was  peculiarly  frequent  and  intimate,  and  the  responses  of 
the  Pythian  priestess  met  with  more  reverential  attention  from  the 
Spartans  than  from  any  other  Greeks.  So  much  the  more  imporiaut 
were  the  king's  functions,  as  the  medium  of  this  intercourse:  the 
oracle  always  upheld  4iis  dignity,  and  often  even  seconded  his  under- 
hand personal  schemes. 

Sustained  by  so  great  a  force  of  traditional  reverence  a  Spartan 
king  of  military  talent  and  individual  energy  like  Agesilaus  exercised 
great  ascendency;  but  such  cases  were  very  rare,  and  Ave  shall  find 
the  king  throughout  the  historical  period  only  a  secondary  force, 
available  on  special  occasions.  For  real  political  orders,  in  the 
greatest  cases  as  well  as  the  least,  the  Spartan  looks  to  the  council  of 
ephors,  to  whom  obedience  is  paid  M^ith  a  degree  of  precision  which 
nothing  short  of  the  Spartan  discipline  could  have  brought  about — 
by  the  most  powerful  citizens  not  less  than  by  the  meanest.  Both 
the  internal  police  and  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  ephors,  who  exercise  an  authority  approaching  to  despotism, 
and  altogether  without  accountability.  They  appoint  and  direct  the 
bod3^of  300  young  and  active  citizens,  who  performed  the  immediate 
police  of  Laconia:  they  cashier  at  pleasure  any  subordinate  function- 
ar}^,  and  inflict  fine  or  arrest  at  their  own  discretion;  they  assemble 
the  military  force,  on  occasion  of  foreign  war,  and  determine  its 
destination,  though  the  king  has  the  actual  command  of  it;  they 
imprison  on  suspicion  even  the  regent  or  the  king  himself;  they  sit 
as  judges,  sometimes  individually  and  sometimes  as  a  board,  upon 
causes  and  complaints  of  great  moment,  and  they  judge  without  the 
restraint  of  written  laws,  the  use  of  which  was  peremptorily  for- 
bidden by  a  special  Rhetra,  erroneously  connected  with  Lykurgus 
himself,  but  at  any  rate  ancient.     On  certain  occasions  of  peculiar 
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moment  they  take  the  sense  of  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly — 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  habit  on  questions  of  war  and  peace.  It 
appears,  however,  that  persons  charged  with  homicide,  treason,  or 
capital  offenses  generally,  were  tried  before  the  senate.  We  read  of 
several  instances  in  which  the  kings  were  tried  and  severely  fined, 
and  in  wliich  tlieir  houses  were  condemned  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
probably  by  the  senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  ephors:  in  one 
instance,  it  seems  that  the  ephors  inflicted  by  their  own  authority  a 
fine  even  upon  Agesilaus. 

War  and  peace  appear  to  have  been  submitted,  on  most  if  not  on 
all  occasions,  to  the  senate  and  the  public  assembly;  no  matter  could 
reach  the  latter  until  it  had  passed  through  the  former.  And  we  find 
some  few  occasions  on  which  tiie  decision  of  the  public  assembly  was 
a  real  expression  of  opinion,  and  operative  as  to  the  result — as  for 
example,  the  assembly  which  immediately  preceded  and  resolved 
upon  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  serious  hazard 
j)t  the  case  and  the  general  caution  of  a  Spartan  temperament,  there 
was  the  great  personal  wei'j:ht  and  experience  of  king  Archidamus 
opposed  to  the  war,  though  the  ephors  were  favorable  to  it.  The 
public  assembly,  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  really  manifested 
ftn  opinion  and  came  to  a  division.  But  for  the  most  part,  it  seems 
to  have  been  little  better  than  an  inoperative  formality.  The 
general  rule  permitted  no  open  discussion,  nor  could  any  private 
citizen  speak  except  by  special  leave  from  the  magistrates.  Perhaps 
even  the  general  liberty  to  discuss,  if  given,  might  have  been  of  no 
avail,  for  not  only  was  there  no  power  of  public  speaking,  but  no 
habit  of  canvassing  public  measures,  at  Sparta:  nothing  was  more 
characteristic  of  the  government  than  the  extreme  secrecy  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  propositions  brought  forward  by  the  magistrates 
were  either  accepted  or  rejected,  without  any  license  of  arnending. 
There  could  be  no  attraction  to  invite  the  citizen  to  be  present  at 
such  an  assembly;  and  we  may  gather  from  the  language  of  Xeno- 
phon  that  in  his  time  it  consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  notables 
specially  summoned  in  addition  to  the  senate,  which  latter  body  is 
itself  called  "  the  lesser  Ekklesia."  Indeed  the  constant  and  formid- 
able diminution  in  the  number  of  qualified  citizens  was  alone 
sufficient  to  thin  the  attendance  of  the  assembly,  as  well  as  to  break 
down  any  imposing  force  which  it  might  once  have  possessed. 

An  assembly  thus  circumstanced — though  always  retained  as  a 
formality,  and  though  its  consent  on  considerable  matters  and  for  the 
passing  of  laws  (which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  occurrence 
at  Sparta)  was  indispensable — could  be  very  little  of  a  practical  check 
upon  the  administration  of  the  ephors.  The  senate,  a  permanent 
body  with  the  kings  included  in  it,  was  the  only  real  check  upon 
them,  and  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  concurrent  body  in 
the  government — though  the  large  and  imposing  language  in  which 
its  political  supremacy  is  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  and  Isokrates 
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exceeds  greatly  the  reality  of  the  case.  Its  most  important  func- 
tion was  that  of  a  court  of  criminal  justice,  before  whom  every 
man  put  on  trial  for  his  life  was  arraigned.  But  both  in  this  and  in 
tlieir  other  duties  we  find  the  senators  as  well  as  the  kings  and  the 
ephors  charged  with  corruption  and  venalty.  As  they  were  not 
appointed  until  sixty  years  of  age,  and  then  held  their  offices  for  life, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  some  of  them  continued  to  act  after  the 
period  of  extreme  and  disqualifying  senility — which,  though  the 
extraordinary  respect  of  the  Lacedaemonians  for  old  age  would 
doubtless  tolerate  it,  could  not  fail  to  impair  the  influence  of  the  body 
as  a  concurrent  element  of  government. 

The  brief  sketch  here  given  of  the  Spartan  government  will  show 
that  though  Greek  theorists  found  a  difficulty  in  determining  under 
what  class  they  should  arrange  it,  it  was  in  substance  a  close,  unscru- 
pulous, and  well-obeyed  oligarch}^;  including  within  it,  as  subordi- 
nate, those  portions  which  had  oneebeen  dominjint,  the  kings  and  the 
senate,  and  softening  the  odium,  without  abating  the  mischief,  of  the 
system,  by  its  annual  change  of  the  ruling  ephors.  AVe  must  at  the 
same  time  distinguish  the  government  from  the  Lykuigcan  discipline 
and  education,  which  doubtless  tended  much  to  equalize  rich  and 
poor  in  respect  to  practical  life,  habits,  and  enjoyments.  Herodotus 
(and  seemingly  also  Xenophon)  thought  that  the  form  just  described 
was  that  which  the  government  had  originally  received  from  the  hand 
of  Lykurgus.  Now,,  though  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
otherwise,  and  for  believing  the  ephors  to  be  a  subsequent  addition, 
yet  the  mere  fact  that  Herodotus  w\as  so  informed  at  Sparta  points 
our  attention  to  one  important  attribute  of  the  Spartan  polity,  which 
it  is  proper  to  bring  into  view.  This  attribute  is,  its  unparalleled 
steadiness  for  four  or  five  successive  centuries,  in  the  midst  of  gov- 
ernments like  the  Grecian,  all  of  which  had  undergone  more  or  less 
of  fluctuation.  No  considerable  revolution — not  even  any  palpable 
or  formal  change — occurred  in  it  f lom  the  days  of  the  Messenian  war 
down  to  those  of  Agis  III. ;  in  spite  of  the  irreparable  blow^  which 
the  power  and  territory  of  the  state  sustained  from  Epameinondae 
and  the  Thebans,  the  form  of  government  nevertheless  remained 
unchanged.  It  was  the  onl}"-  government  in  Greece  which  could  trace 
an  unbroken  peaceable  descent  from  a  high  antiquity  and  from  its  real 
or  supposed  founder.  Now  this  was  one  of  the  main  circumstances 
(among  others  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned)  of  the  astonishing 
ascendency  which  the  Spartans  acquired  over  the  Hellenic  mind,  and 
which  they  will  not  be  found  at  all  to  deserve  by  any  superior  ability 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  The  steadiness  of  their  political  sympa- 
thies— exhibited  at  one  time  by  putting  down  the  tyrants  or  despots, 
at  another  by  overthrowing  the  democracies — stood  in  the  place  of 
ability,  and  even  the  recognized  failings  of  their  government  were 
often  covered  by  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  its  early  commence- 
ment and  uninterrupted  continuance.     If  such  a  feeling  acted  oa  the 
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Greeks  generally,  mucli  more  powerful  was  its  action  upon  the  Spar- 
tans themselves  in  intlaming  that  haughty  exclusiveucss  for  which 
they  stood  distinguished.  And  it  is  to  l)o  observed  that  tlie  Spartan 
mind  continued  lo  be  cast  on  the  old-fashioned  scale,  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  modernizing  influences,  longer  than  tiiat  of  most  other  peo- 
ple of  Greece.  The  ancient  legendary  faith,  and  devoted  submission 
to  the  Delphian  oracle,  remained  among  them  unabated  at  a  time 
when  various  influences  had  considerably  undermined  it  among  their 
fellow-Hellens  and  neighbors.  But  though  the  unchanged  title  and 
forms  of  the  govennnent  thus  contributed  to  its  imposing  effect,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  tlie  causes  of  internal  degeneracy  Avere  not  the  less 
really  at  work  in  undermining  its  efficiency.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  number  of  qualitied  citizens  went  on  continuall}'" 
diminishing,  and  even  of  this  diminished  number  a  larger  proportion 
than  before  were  needy,  since  the  landed  property  tended  constantly 
to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hands.  There  grew  up  in  this  way  a 
body  of  discontent,  which  had  not  originally  existed,  both  among 
the  poorer  citizens  and  among  those  who  had  lost  their  franchise  as 
citizens;  thus  agirravating  tlie  danger  arising  from  Perioeki  and 
Helots,  who  will  be  presently  noticed. 

We  pass  from  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta  to  the  civil  ranks 
and  distribution,  economical  relations,  and  lastly  the  peculiar  system 
of  habits,  education,  and  discipline  said  to  have  been  established 
among  the  Lacedaenionians  by  Lykurgus.  Here  again  we  shall  find 
ourselves  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  existing  institutions,  and 
surrounded  by  confusion  when  we  try  to  explain  how  those  institu- 
tions arose. 

It  seems,  however,  ascertained  that  the  Dorians  in  all  their  settle- 
ments were  divided  into  three  tribes — the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyli,  and 
the  Dymanes:  in  all  Dorian  cities,  moreover,  there  were  distinguished 
Herakleid  families  from  whom  a'kists  were  chosen  when  new  colo- 
nies were  formed.  These  three  tribes  can  be  traced  at  Argos,  Sikj^on, 
Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Megara,  Korkyra,  and  seemingly  also  at  Sparta. 
The  Hylleis  recognized,  as  tlieir  eponym  and  progenitor,  Hjdlus,  the 
son  of  llerakles,  and  were  therefore  in  their  own  belief  descended 
from  Herakles  himself:  we  may  suppose  the  Herakleids,  specially 
so  called,  comprising  the  two  regal  families,  to  have  been  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Hylleis,  the  whole  of  whom  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  Herakleids  or  descendants  of  Herakles.  But  there  seem 
to  have  been  also  at  Spirta,  as  in  other  Dorian  towns,  non-Dorian 
inhabitants,  apart  from  these  three  tribes  and  embodied  in  tribes  of 
their  own.  One  of  these,  the  yEgeids,  said  to  have  come  from 
Thebes  as  allies  of  the  Dorian  invadei's,  is  named  by  Aristotle,  Pin- 
dar, and  Herodotus;  while  the  ^gialeis  at  Sik3'on,  the  tribe  Hyr- 
nethia  at  Argos  and  Epidaurus,  and  others,  whose  titles  we  do  not 
know,  at  Corinth,  represent  in  like  manner  the  non-Dorian  portions 
of  their  respective  communities.     At  Corinth  the  total  number  of 
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tribes  is  said  to  have  been  eight.  But  at  Sparta,  though  we  seem  to 
make  out  the  existence  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  we  do  not  know 
how  many  tribes  there  were  in  all;  still  less  do  we  know  what  rela- 
tion the  Obt£  or  Obes,  another  subordinate  distribution  of  tlie  people, 
bore  to  the  tribes.  In  the  ancient  Khetra  of  Lykurgus,  the  tribes 
and  obes  are  directed  to  be  maintained  unaltered;  but  the  statement 
of  O.  Midler  and  Boeckh — that  there  were  thirty  obes  in  all,  ten  to 
each  tribe — rests  upon  no  other  evidence  than  a  peculiar  punctuation 
of  this  Ilhetra,  which  various  other  critics  reject;  ana  seemingly 
with  good  reason.  We  are  thus  left  without  any  information 
respeciiug  the  obe,  though  we  know  that  it  was  an  old,  peculiar,  and 
lasting  division  among  the  Spartan  people,  since  it  occurs  in  the  old- 
est Khetra  of  Lykurgus,  as  well  as  in  late  inscriptions  of  the  date  of  the 
Koman  empire.  In  similar  inscriptions  and  in  the  account  of  Pausanias, 
there  is,  how^ever,  recognized  a  classification  of  Spartans  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  the  three  old  Dorian  tribes,  and  founded  upon 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city — Limnai,  Mesoa,  Pitane,  and  Kyno- 
sura;  from  one  of  these  four  was  derived  the  usual  description  of  a 
Spartan  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  old  Dorian  tribes  became  antiquated  at  Sparta  (as  the  four  old 
Ionian  tribes  did  at  Athens),  and  thai  the  topical  classification 
derived  from  the  quarters  of  the  city  superceded  it — these  quarters 
having  been  originally  the  separate  villages,  of  the  aggregate  ol 
which  Sparta  was  coi^posed.  That  the  number  of  the  old  senators, 
thirty,  was  connected  with  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  deriving  ten 
members  from  each,  is  probable  enough,  though  there  is  no  proof  of 
it. 

Of  the  population  of  Laconia  three  main  divisions  are  recognized 
— Spartans,  Periceki,  and  Helots.  The  first  of  the  three  were  the 
full  qualified  citizens,  who  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  fulfilled  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Lykurgean  discipline,  paid  their  quota  to  the  Syssitia 
or  public  mess,  and  were  alone  eligible  to  honors  or  public  offices. 
These  men  had  neither  time  nor  taste  even  for  cultivation  of  the 
laud,  still  less  for  trade  or  handicraft:  such  occupations  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  prescribed  training,  even  if  they  had  not  been  pos- 
itively interdicted.  They  were  maintained  from  the  lands  round 
the  city,  and  from  the  large  proportion  of  Laconia  which  belonged  to 
them ;  the  land  being  tilled  for  them,  by  Helots,  who  seem  to  have 
paid  over  to  them  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  produce,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  as  much  as  one-half.  Each  Spartan  retained  his  qualifica- 
tion, and  transmitted  it  to  his  children,  on  two  conditions — first,  that 
of  submitting  to  the  prescribed  discipline;  next,  that  of  paying  each 
his  stipulated  quota  to  the  public  mess,  which  was  only  maintained 
by  these  individual  contributions.  The  multiplication  of  children  in 
the  poorer  families,  after  acquisitions  of  new  territory  ceased,  con- 
tinually augmented  both  the  number  snd  the  proportion  of  citizens 
who  were  unable  to  fulfill  the  second  of  these  conditions,  and  who 
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therefore  lost  their  f rcanchise ;  so  that  there  arose  toward  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  a  distinction,  among  the  Spartans  tliemselves, 
unknown  to  the  earlier  times — the  reduced  number  of  fully  qualified 
citizens  being  called  the  equals  or  peers — the  disfrancliised  poor, 
the  inferiors.  The  latter,  disfranchised  as  they  were,  nevertheless 
did  not  become  Perioeki:  it  was  probably  still  competent  to  them  to 
resume  their  qualification,  should  any  favorable  accident  enable  them 
to  make  their  contributions  to  the  public  mess. 

The  Perioekus  was  also  a  freeman  and  a  citizen,  not  of  Sparta,  but 
of  some  one  of  the  liundred  townships  of  Laconia.  Both  he  and  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged  received  their  orders  only  from 
Sparta,  having  no  political  sphere  of  their  own,  and  no  share  in  deter- 
mining the  movements  of  the  Spartan  authorities.  In  the  island  of 
Kytliera,  which  formed  one  of  the  Periockic  townships,  a  Spartan 
bailiff  resided  as  administrator.  But  whether  the  same  was  the  case 
with  others,  we  cannot  affirm:  nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  one  of 
these  townships  to  all — tliere  may  have  been  considerable  differences 
in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  one  and  another.  For  they  were  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Laconia,  some  near  and  some  distant  from 
Sparta;  the  free  inhabitants  of  x\mykla3  must  have  been  Pericoki,  as 
well  as  those  of  Kytliera,  Tliuria,  JEtheia,  or  Aulon;  nor  can  we 
presume  that  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  authorities  toward 
all  of  them  was  the  same.  Between  the  Spartans  and  their  neigh- 
bors, the  numerous  Perioeki  of  Amyklae,  there  must  have  subsisted  a 
degree  of  intercourse  and  mutual  relation  in  which  the  more  distant 
Perioeki  did  not  partake — besides  that  both  the  religious  edifices  and 
the  festivals  of  Amyklae  were  most  reverentially  adopted  by  the  Spar- 
tans and  exalted  into  a  national  dignity:  and  we  seem  to  perceive,  on 
some  occasions,  a  degree  of  consideration  manifested  for  the  Amyk- 
Isean  hoplites  such  as  perhaps  other  Perioeki  might  not  have  obtained. 
The  class-name,  Perioeki — circum-residents,  or  dwellers  around  the 
city — usually  denoted  native  inhabitants  of  inferior  political  condition 
as  contrasted  with  the  full-privileged  burghers  wlio  lived  in  the  city, 
but  it  did  not  mark  any  precise  or  uniform  degree  of  inferiority.  It 
is  sometimes  so  used  by  Aristotle  as  to  imply  a  condition  no  bettei 
than  that  of  the  Helots,  so  that  in  a  large  sense  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Laconia  (Helots  as  well  as  the  rest)  might  have  been  included  in  it. 
But  when  used  in  reference  to  Laconia,  it  bears  a  technical  sense 
whereby  it  is  placed  in  contraposition  with  the  Spartan  on  one  side 
and  with  the  Helot  on  the  other:  it  means  native  freemen  and  pro- 
prietors, grouped  in  subordinate  communities  with  more  or  less  power 
of  local  management,  but  (like  the  subject  towns  belonging  to  Bern, 
Zurich,  and  most  of  the  old  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland)  embodied 
in  the  Lacedoemouian  aggregate,  which  was  governed  exclusively  by 
the  kings,  senate,  and  citizens  of  Sparta. 

"When  we  come  to  describe  the  democracy  of  Athens  after  the  rev- 
olution  of  Kleisthenes,  we  shall  find  the  demes,  or  local  townships 
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and  villages  of  Attica,  incorporated  as  equal  and  constituent  frac- 
tions of  the  integer  called  the  deme  (or  the  city)of  Atlicns,  so  that 
a  demot  of  Acharnce  or  Splicttus  is  at  the  same  tinie  a  full  xVtheuian 
citizen.  But  the  relation  of  the  Peria?kic  townships  to  Sparta  is  one 
of  inequality  and  obedience,  though  both  belong  to  the  same  politi- 
cal aggregate,  and  make  up  together  the  free  Lacedaemonian  com- 
munity. In  like  manner,  Ornea?  and  other  places  -were  townships  of 
men  personally  free,  but  politically  dependent  on  Argos — Akraephiae 
on  Thebes.  Chseroneia  on  Orchomenus,  and  various  Thessalian 
towns  on  Pharsalus  and  Larissa.  This  condition  carried  with  it  a 
sentiment  of  degradation,  and  a  painful  negation  of  that  autonomy 
for  which  every  Grecian  community  thirsted;  while  being  maintained 
through  superior  force,  it  had  a  natural  tendenc}',  perhaps  without 
the  deliberate  wish  of  the  reigning  cit3^  to  degenerate  into  practical 
oppression.  But  in  addition  to  this  general  tendency,  the  peculiar 
education  of  a  Spartan,  while  it  imparted  forte,  fortitude,  and  reg- 
imental precision,  was  at  the  same  time  so  rigorousl}"  peculiar,  that 
it  rendered  him  harsh,  unaccommodating,  and  incapable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  ordinary  march  of  Grecian  feeling — not  to  mention 
the  rapacity  and  love  of  money,  Avhich  is  attested,  by  good  evidence,  as 
belonging  to  the  Spartan  character,  and  Avhich  we  should  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  As  Harmosts  out  of  their 
native  city,  and  in  rela^ons  with  inferiors,  the  Fpartansseem  to  have 
been  more  unpopular  than  other  Greeks,  and  we  may  presume  that  a 
similar  haughty  roughness  pervaded  their  dealings  with  their  own 
Periceki;  who  were  bound  to  them  certain!)"  by  no  tie  of  affection, 
and  who  for  the  most  part  revolted  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  as  soon 
as  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Epameinondas  enabled  them  to  do  so 
with  safety. 

Isckrates,  taking  his  point  of  departure  from  the  old  Herakleid  leg- 
end, with  its  instantaneous  conquest  and  triple  partition  of  all  Dorian 
Peloponnesus  among  the  three  Herakleid  brethren,  deduces  the  first 
origin  of  the  Peria?kic  townships  from  internal  seditions  among  the 
conquerors  of  Sparta.  According  to  him,  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  conquest  was  one  of  fierce  intestine  warfare  in  newly- 
conquered  Sparta,  between  the  few  and  the  man}- — the  oligarchy 
and  the  demus.  The  former  being  victorious,  two  important 
measures  were  the  consequences  of  their  victory.  They  banished 
the  defeated  many  from  Sparta  into  Laconia,  retaining  the  residence 
in  Sparta  exclusively  for  themselves;  they  assigned  to  them  the 
smallest  and  least  fertile  half  of  Laconia,  monopolising  the  larger 
and  better  for  themselves;  and  the}"  desseminated  them  into  many  very 
small  townships,  or  subordinate  little  com.munities,  while  they  con- 
centrated themselves  entirely  at  Sparta.  To  these  precautions  for 
insuring  dominion  they  added  another  not  less  important.  They 
established  among  their  own  Spartan  citizens  equality  of  legal  privi- 
lege and  democratical  government,  so  as  to  take  the  greatest  securities 
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for  internal  harmony;  which  harmony,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  Isokrates,  had  been  but  too  effectually  perpetuated,  enabling  the 
Spartans  to  achieve  their  dominion  over  oppressed  Greece — like  the 
accord  of  jurates  for  the  spoliation  of  the  peaceful.  The  Periakic 
townships  (he  tells  us),  while  deprived  of  all  the  privikeges  of  free- 
men, were  exposed  to  all  the  toils  as  well  as  to  an  unfair  share  of  the 
dangers  of  war.  The  Spartan  authorities  put  them  in  situations  and 
upon  enterprises  which  they  deemed  too  dangerous  for  their  own 
citizens;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  ephors  possessed  the  power  of 
putting  to  death,  without  any  form  of  preliminary  trial,  as  many 
Perioeki  as  they  pleased. 

The  statement  here  delivered  by  Isokrates,  respecting  the  first 
origin  of  the  distinction  of  Spartans  and  Perioeki,  is  nothing  better 
than  a  conjecture,  nor  is  it  even  a  probable  conjecture,  since  it  is 
based  on  the  historical  truth  of  the  Herakleid  legend,  and  transports 
the  disputes  of  his  own  lime  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  demus 
into  an  early  period  to  which  such  disputes  do  not  belong.  Nor  is 
there  anything,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Grecian  history  extends, 
to  bear  out  his  assertion  that  the  Spartans  took  to  themselves  the 
least  dangerous  post  in  the  field,  and  threw  undue  peril  upon  their 
Perioeki.  Such  dastardly  temper  was  not  among  the  sins  of  Sparta; 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  as  the  number  of  citzens  continually 
diminished,  so  the  Perioeki  came  to  constitute,  in  the  later  times,  a 
larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  Spartan  force.  Yet  the  power 
which  Isokrates  represents  to  have  been  vested  in  the  ephors,  of  put- 
ting to  death  Perioeki  without  preliminary  trial,  w^e  may  fully  believe 
to  be  real,  and  to  have  been  exercised  as  often  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  call  for  it.  We  shall  notice  presently  the  way  m  wiiich  these 
magistrates  dealt  with  the  Helots,  and  shall  see  ample  reason  from 
thence  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  whenever  the  ephors  believed 
any  man  to  be  dangereus  to  the  public  peace — whether  an  inferior 
Spartan,  a  Peria^vus,  or  a  Helot — the  most  summary  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  him  would  be  considered  as  the  best.  Toward  Spartans  of  rank 
and  consideration  they  were  doubtless  careful  and  measured  in  their 
application  of  punishment,  but  the  same  necessity  for  circumspection 
did  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  inferior  classes:  moreover,  the  feeling 
that  the  exigences  of  justice  required  a  fair  trial  before  punishment 
was  inflicted,  belongs  to  Athenian  associations  much  more  than  to 
Spartan.  How  often  any  such  summary  executions  may  have  taken 
place,  we  have  no  information. 

"We  may  remark  that  the  account  which  Isokrates  has  here  given 
of  the  origin  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki  is  not  essentially  irreconcil- 
able with  that  of  Ephorus,  who  recounted  that  Eurysthenes  and 
Prokles,  on  first  conquering  Laconia,  had  granted  to  the  pre-exist- 
ing population  equal  rights  with  the  Dorians — but  that  Agis,  son  of 
Eurysthenes,  had  deprived  them  of  this  equal  position,  and  degraded 
them  into  dependent  subjects  of  the  latter.    At  least  the  two  narra- 
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tives  agree  in  presuming  that  the  Perioeki  had  once  enjoyed  a  better 
position,  from  which  they  had  been  extruded  by  violence.  And  the 
policy  which  Isokrates  ascribes  to  the  victorious  Spartan  oligarchs — 
of  driving  out  the  demus  from  concentrated  residence  in  the  city  to 
disseminated  residence  in  many  separate  and  insignificant  townships 
— seems  to  be  tlie  expression  of  that  proceeding  which  in  his  time 
was  numbered  among  the  most  efticient  precautions  against  refrac- 
tory subjects — the  Diffikisis,  or  breaking  up  of  a  town-aggregate  into 
villages.  We  cannot  assign  to  the  statement  any  historical  authority. 
Moreover,  the  division  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  together  a\  ith  it!j 
distribution  into  townships  (or  the  distribution  of  settlers  into  pre- 
existing townships),  which  Ephorus  ascribed  to  the  first  Dorian  kings, 
are  all  deductions  from  the  primitive  legendary  account,  which  des- 
cribed the  Dorian  conquest  as  achieved  at  one  stroke,  and  must  ail 
be  dismissed,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  achieved  gradually.  This 
gradual  conquest  is  admitted  by  O.  Muller  and  by  many  of  the 
ablest  subsequent  inquirers — who  nevertheless'seem  to  have  the  con- 
trary supposition  involuntarily  present  to  their  minds  when  they 
criticise  the  early  Spartan  history,  and  always  unconsciously  imagine 
the  Spartans  as  masters  of  all  Laconia.  We  cannot  even  assert  that 
Laconia  was  ever  under  one  government  before  the  consummation  of 
the  successive  conquests  of  Sparta. 

Of  the  assertion  of  O.  Muller — repeated  by  Schomann — that  the 
difference  of  races  was  strict)}-  preserved,  and  that  the  Perioeki  were 
always  considered  as  Acha'ans — I  find  no  proof,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  erroneous.  Respecting  Pharis,  Geronthrae,  and  Amyklae,  three 
Pericekic  towns,  Pausanias  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  pre-exist- 
ing inhabitants  were  expelled  some  long  time  after  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, and  that  a  Dorian  population  replaced  them.  Without  placing 
great  faith  in  this  statement,  for  which  Pausanias  could  hardly  have 
any  good  authority,  we  maj'  yet  accept  it  as  representing  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  and  as  counterbalancing  the  unsupported  hypothe- 
sis of  Mliller.  The  Pericekic  townships  were  probably  composed 
either  of  Dorians  entirely,  or  of  Dorians  incorporated  in  greater  or 
less  proportion  with  the  pre-existing  inhabitants.  But  whatever  dif- 
ference of  race  there  may  once  have  been,  it  was  effaced  before  the 
historical  times,  during  which  we  find  no  proof  of  Achaeans,  know^n 
as  such,  in  Laconia.  The  Herakleids,  the  ^geids,  and  the  Talthy- 
biads,  all  of  whom  belong  to  Sparta,  seem  to  be  the  only  examples  of 
separate  races  (partially  distinguishable  from  Dorians;  known  after 
the  beginning  of  authentic  history.  The  Spartans  and  the  Perioeki 
constitute  one  political  aggregate,  and  that  too  so  completely  melted 
together  in  the  general  opinion  (speaking  of  the  times  before  the 
battle  of  Leuktra),  that  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  guaranteed 
autonomy  to  every  separate  Grecian  city,  was  never  so  construed  as 
to  divorce  the  Pericekic  towns  from  Sparta.  Both  are  known  as  Laco  ■ 
nians   or  Lacedaemonians,   and  Sparta  is  regarded  by  Herodotus 
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only  as  the  first  and  bravest  among  the  many  and  brave  Lacedae- 
monian cities.  The  victors  at  Olympia  are  proclaimed  not  as 
Spartans,  but  as  Laconians — a  title  alike  borne  by  the  Perioeki, 
And  many  of  the  numerous  winners  whose  names  we  read  in  the 
Olympic  lists  as  Laconians,  may  probably  have- belonged  to  Amy- 
klci3  or  other  Perioekic  towns. 

The  Perioekic  hoplitcs  constituted  always  a  large — in  later  times  a 
preponderant — numerical  proportion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  and 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  trained,  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  the 
peculiar  military  tactics  of  Sparta;  since  they  were  called  upon  to 
obey  the  same  orders  as  the  Spartans  in  the  field,  and  to  perform  the 
same  evolutions.  Some  cases  appear,  though  rare,  in  which  a  Peri- 
oekus  has  high  command  in  a  foreign  expedition.  In  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  the  larger  proportion  of  Laconia  (then  meaning  only  the 
country  eastward  of  Taygetus,  since  the  foundation  of  Messene  by 
Epameinondas  had  been  consummated)  belong  to  Spartan  citizens, 
but  the  remaining  smaller  half  must  have  been  the  property  of  the 
Perioeki,  who  must  besides  have  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  of 
export  and  import,  the  metallurgic  enterprise,  and  the  distribution 
of  internal  produce  which  the  territory  exhibited,  since  no  Spartan 
ever  meddled  in  such  occupations.  And  thus  the  peculiar  training  of 
Lykurgus,  by  throwing  all  these  employments  into  the  hands  of  the 
Perioeki,  opened  to  them  a  new  source  of  importance  which  the 
dependent  townships  of  Argos,  of  Thebes,  or  of  Orchomenus  would 
not  enjoy. 

The  Helots  of  Laconia  were  Coloni,  or  serfs,  bound  to  the  soil,  who 
tilled  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors  certainly — probably, 
of  Perioekic  proprietors  also.  They  were  the  rustic  population  of  the 
country,  who  dwelt,  not  in  towns,  but  either  in  small  villages  or  in 
detached  farms,  both  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding  Sparta, 
and  round  the  Perioekic  Laconian  towns  also.  Of  course,  there  were 
also  Helots  who  lived  in  Sparta  and  other  towns,  and  did  the  work 
of  domestic  slaves — but  such  was  not  the  general  character  of  the 
class.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Dorian  conquest  from  Sparta  found 
this  class  in  the  condition  of  villagers  and  detached  rustics;  but 
whether  they  were  dependent  upon  pre-existing  Achaean  proprietors, 
or  independent  like  much  of  the  Arcadian  village  populfition,  is  a 
question  which  we  cannot  answer.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  village  lands  (with  the  cultivators  upon 
them)  were  the  most  easy  to  appropriate  for  the  benefit  of  masters 
resident  at  Sparta;  while  the  towns,  with  the  district  immediately 
around  them,  furnished  both  dwelling  and  maintenance  to  the  out- 
going detachments  of  Dorians.  If  the  Spartans  had  succeeded  in 
their  attempt  to  enlarge  their  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Arcadia, 
they  might  very  probably  have  converted  Tegea  and  Mantineia  into 
Perioekic  towns,  with  a  diminished  territory  inhabited  (either  wholly 
or  in  part)  by  Dorian  settlers — while  they  would  have  made  over  to 
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proprietors  in  Sparta  much  of  the  village  lands  of  the  Mspnalii, 
Azaiies,  and  Parrhasii,  lielotizing  the  inhabitants.  The  distinction 
between  a  town  and  a  village  poi)ulation  seems  the  main  ground  of 
the  different  treatment  of  Helots  and  Periceki  in  F.aconia.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  Helots  were  of  genuine  Dorian  race,  being 
the  Dorian  Messeniaus  west  of  ]\Iount  Ta3getus,  subsequently  con- 
quered and  aggregated  to  this  class  of  dependent  cultivators,  -who, 
as  a  class,  must  have  begun  to  exist  from  the  very  first  establishment 
of  tlie  invading  Dorians  in  the  district  round  Sparta.  From  whence 
the  name  of  Helots  arose  we  do  not  clearly  make  out:  Epliorus 
deduced  it  from  the  town  of  Helus,  on  the  southern  coast,  which  the 
Spartans  are  said  to  have  taken  after  a  resistance  so  obstinate  as  to 
provoke  them  to  deal  very  rigorously  wMth  the  captives.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  rejecting  this  story,  and  another  etymology  has 
been  proposed  according  to  which  Helot  is  synonymous  with  captive: 
this  is  more  plausible,  yet  still  not  convincing.  The  Helots  lived  in 
the  rural  villages  as  adscripti  glebse,  cultivating  their  lands  and  paying 
over  their  rent  to  the  m.aster  at  Sparta,  but  enjoying  their  homes, 
wives,  families,  and  mutual  neighborly  feelings  apart  from  the  mas- 
ter's view.  They  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  probably 
never  sold  at  all;  belonging  not  so  much  to  the  master  as  to  the  state, 
which  constantly  called  upon  them  for  military  sei'vice,  and  recom- 
pensed their  bravery  or  activity  with  a  grant  of  freedom.  Meno  the 
Thessalian  of  Pharsalus  took  out  three  hundred  Penestse  of  his  own 
to  aid  the  Athenians  against  Amphipolis:  these  Thessalian  Pcnestae 
were  in  many  points  analogous  to  the  Helots,  but  no  indxvidual 
Spartan  possessed  the  like  power  over  the  latter.  The  Helots  were 
thus  a  part  of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sympathies 
developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring  property,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — points  of  marked  superiority 
over  the  foreigners  who  formed  the  slave  population  of  Athens  or 
Chios.  They  seem  to  have  been  noway  inferior  to  any  village  popu- 
lation of  Greece;  while  the  Grecian  observer  sympathized  with  them 
more  strongly  than  with  the  bought  slaves  of  other  states — not  to 
mention  that  their  homogeneous  aspect,  their  numbers,  and  their 
employment  in  military  service,  rendered  them  more  conspicuous  tc 
the  eye. 

i  The  sei'vice  in  the  Spartan  house  was  all  performed  by  members  of 
the  Helot  class;  for  there  seem  to  have  been  few,  if  any,  other  slaves 
in  the  country.  The  various  anecdotes  which  are  told  respecting 
their  treatment  at  Sparta  betoken  less  of  cruelty  than  of  ostentatious 
scorn — a  sentiment  which  we  are  noway  surprised  to  discover  among 
the  citizens  at  the  mess-table.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  Helots,  who 
dwelt  in  the  country,  were  objects  of  a  very  different  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartan  ephors,  who  knew  their  bravery,  energ}%  and 
standing  discontent,  and  yet  were  forced  to  employ  them  as  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  state  army.     The  Helots  commonly  served  as  light 
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armed,  in  which  capacity  the  Spartan  hoplites  could  not  dispense 
with  their  attendance.  At  the  battle  of  Platrea,  every  Spartan  hoplite 
had  seven  Helots,  and  every  Perioikic  hoplite  one  Helot  to  attend 
him;  but  even  in  camp,  the  Spartan  arrangements  were  framed  to 
guard  against  any  sudden  mutiny  of  these  light-armed  companions, 
while  at  home,  the  citizen  habitually  kept  his  shield  disjoined  from 
its  holding-ring  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  snatched  for  the 
like  purpose.  Sometimes  select  Helots  were  clothed  in  heavy  armor, 
and  thus  served  in  the  ranks,  receiving  manumission  from  the  state  as 
the  reward  of  distinguished  bravery. 

But  Sparta,  even  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  was  more  than 
once  endangered  by  the  reality,  and  always  beset  with  the  apprehension, 
of  Helotic  revolt.  To  prevent  or  suppress  it,  the  ephors  submitted 
to  insert  express  stipulation  for  aid  in  their  treaties  with  Athens — to 
invite  Athenian  troops  into  the  heart  of  Laconia — and  to  practice 
combinations  of  cunning  and  atrocity  which  even  yet  stand  without 
parallel  in  the  long  list  of  precautions  for  fortifying  unjust  dominion. 
It  was  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  the  Helots 
had  been  called  upon  for  signal  military  efforts  in  various  ways,  and 
when  the  xlthenians  and  Messenians  were  in  possession  of  Pylus,  that 
the  ephors  felt  especially  apprehensive  of  an  outbreak.  Anxious  to 
single  out  the  most  forward  and  daring  Helots,  as  the  men  from  whom 
they  had  most  to  dread,  they  issued  proclamation  that  every  member 
of  that  class  who  had  rendered  distinguished  services  should  make 
his  claims  known  at  Sparta,  promising  liberty  to  the  most  deserving. 
A  large  number  of  Helots  came  forward  to  claim  the  boon:  not  less 
than  3,000  of  them  were  approved,  formally  manumitted,  and  led  in 
solemn  procession  round  the  temples,  with  garlands  on  their  heads, 
as  an  inauguration  to  their  coming  life  of  freedom.  But  the  treach- 
erous garland  only  marked  them  out  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice:  every 
man  of  them  forthwith  disappeared — the  manner  of  their  death  was 
an  untold  mystery. 

For  this  dark  and  bloody  deed  Thucydides  is  our  witness,  and 
Thucydides  describing  a  contemporarj'  matter  Into  which  he  had 
inquired.  Upon  any  less  evidence  we  should  have  hesitated  to 
believe  the  statement;  but  standing  as  it  thus  does  above  all  sus- 
picion, it  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  inhuman  character  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government,  while  it  lays  open  to  us  at  the  same  time  the 
intensity  of  their  fears  from  the  Helots.  In  the  assassination  of  this 
fated  regiment  of  brave  men,  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries  and 
instruments  must  have  been  concerned;  yet  Thucydides  with  all  his 
inquiries  could  not  find  out  how  any  of  them  perished;  he  tells  us 
that  no  man  knew.  We  see  here  a  fact  which  demonstrates  unequivo- 
cally the  impenetrable  mystery  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spartan  government  were  wrapped — the  absence  not  only  of  public 
discussion,  but  of  public  curiosity,  and  the  perfection  with  which 
the  ephors  reigned  over  the  will,  the  hands,  and  the  tongues  of  their 
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Spartan  subjects.  The  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  with  all  the  facili- 
ties for  noctural  drowning  which  their  city  presented,  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  so  vast  a  couj)  d'etat  with  such  invisible  means. 
And  we  may  judge  from  hence,  even  if  w^e  had  no  other  evidence, 
liow  little  the  habits  of  a  public  assembly  could  have  suited  either 
the  temper  of  mind  or  the  march  of  government  at  Sparta. 

Other  proceedings,  ascribed  to  the  ephors  against  the  Helots,  are 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  incident  just  recounted  from 
Thucydides,  though  they  do  not  cany  with  them  the  same  certain 
attestation.  It  was  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus  (according 
to  a  statement  which  Plutarch  professes  to  have  borrowed  from  Aris- 
totle) that  the  epliors  should  every  year  declare  Avar  against  the 
Helots,  in  order  that  the  murder  of  them  might  be  rendered  inno- 
cent; and  that  active  young  Spartans  should  be  armed  with  daggers 
and  sent  about  Laconia,  in  order  that  they  might,  either  in  solitude 
or  at  night,  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as  were  considered  for- 
midable. This  last  measure  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Kr3'pteia,  yet 
we  find  some  ditficulty  in  determining  to  what  extent  it  was  ever 
realized.  That  the  ephors,  indeed,  would  not  be  restrained  by  any 
scruples  of  justice  or  humanity,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  murder  of 
the  2,000  Helots  above  noticed.  But  this  latter  incident  really 
answered  its  purpose;  while  a  standing  practice  such  as  that  of  the 
Krypteia,  and  a  formal  notice  of  war  given  before-hand,  would  pro- 
voke the  reaction  of  despair  rather  than  enforce  tranquillity.  There 
seems,  indeed,  good  evidence  that  the  Krypteia  was  a  real  practice — 
that  the  ephors  kept  up  a  system  of  police  or  espionage  throughout 
Laconia  by  the  employment  of  active  young  citizens,  who  lived  a 
hard  and  solitary  life,  and  suffered  their  motions  to  be  as  little 
detected  as  possible.  The  ephors  might  naturally  enough  take  this 
method  of  keeping  watch  both  over  the  Peria-kic  townships  and  the 
Helot  villages,  and  the  assassination  of  individual  Helots  by  these 
policemen  or  Krypts  would  probably  pass  unnoticed.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  in  any  standing  murderous  order,  or  deliberate 
annual  assassination  of  Helots,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation,  as 
Aristotle  is  alleged  to  have  represented — for  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  really  did  make  such  a  representation,  when  we  see  that 
he  takes  no  notice  of  this  measure  in  his  Politics,  where  he  speaks  at 
some  length  both  of  the  Spartan  constitution  and  of  the  Helots. 
The  well-known  hatred  and  fear  entertained  by  the  Spartans 
toward  their  Helots  has  probably  colored  Plutarch's  description  of 
the  Krypteia,  so  as  to  exaggerate  those  unpunished  murders  w^hich 
occasionally  happened,  into  a  constant  phenomenon  with  express 
design.  A  similar  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  statement  of 
Myron  of  Priene,  who  alleged  that  they  were  beaten  every  year  with- 
out any  special  fault,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  slavery — 
and  that  those  Helots,  whose  superior  beauty  or  stature  placed  them 
above  the  visible  stamp  of  their  condition,  were  put  to  death;  whilst 
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such  masters  as  neglected  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  their  vigorous 
Helots  were  punished.  That  secrecy,  for  which  the  epliors  were  so 
remarkable,  seems  enough  of  itself  to  refute  the  assertion  that  they 
publicly  proclaimed  war  against  the  Helots;  though  we  may  well 
believe  that  this  unhappy  class  of  men  may  have  been  noticed  ag 
objects  for  jealous  observation  in  the  annual  ephoric  oath  of  office. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  treatment  of  the  Helots  in  later  times, 
it  is  at  all  events  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  regulation  hostile  to 
them  can  have  emanated  from  Lykurgus.  For  the  dangers  arising 
from  that  source  did  not  become  serious  until  after  the  Messenian 
war — nor,  indeed,  until  after  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  number 
of  Spartan  citizens  had  made  itself  felt. 

The  manumitted  Helots  did  not  pass  into  the  class  of  Pcrioeki^ 
for  this  purpose  a  special  grant,  of  the  freedom  of  some  Periaekic 
township  would  probably  be  required  —  but  constituted  a  class 
apart,  known  at  the  time  of  the  Pelonnesian  war  by  the  name  of 
Neodamodes,  Being  persons  who  had  earned  their  liberty  by  signal 
bravery,  they  were  of  course  regarded  by  the  ephors  with  peculiar 
apprehension,  and,  if  possible,  employed  on  foreign  service,  or 
planted  on  some  foreign  soil  as  settlers.  In  what  manner  these 
freedmen  employed  themselves,  we  find  no  distinct  information; 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  quitted  the  Helot  village  and 
field,  together  with  the  rural  costume  (the  leather  cap  and  sheep-skin) 
which  tlie  Helot  commonly  wore,  and  the  change  of  which  exposed 
him  to  suspicion,  if  not  to  punishment,  from  his  jealous  masters. 
Probably  they,  as  well  as  the  disfranchised  Spartan  citizens  (called 
Hypomeiones  or  inferiors),  became  congregated  at  Sparta,  and  found 
employment  either  in  various  trades  or  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  short  sketch  of  the  orders  of  men 
who  inhabited  Laconia,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  state- 
ments given  about  the  legislation  of  Lykurgus.  The  arrangements 
ascribed  to  that  lawgiver,  in  the  way  that  Plutarch  describes  them, 
presuppose,  and  do  not  create,  the  three  orders  of  Spartans,  Perioeki, 
and  Helots,  We  are  told  by  Plutarch  that  the  disorders  which 
Lykurgus  found  existing  in  the  state  arose  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  gross  inequality  of  property,  and  from  the  luxurious  indulgence 
and  unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  rich — who  had  drawn  to  themselves 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  the  country,  leaving  a  large  body 
of  poor,  without  any  lot  of  land,  in  hopeless  misery  and  degradation. 
To  this  inequality  (according  to  Plutarch)  the  reforming  legislator 
applied  at  once  a  stringent  remedy.  He  redistributed  the  whole 
territory  belonging  to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  Laconia; 
the  former  in  9,000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Spartan  citizen;  the  latter 
in  30,000  equal  lots,  one  to  each  Perioekus;  of  this  alleged  distri- 
bution I  shall  speak  further  presently,  Moveover,  he  banished  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  tolerating  nothing  in  the  shape  of  cif" 
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culatini^  medium  but  pieces  of  iron,  heavy  and  scarcely  portable; 
and  lie  forbade  to  the  Spartan  citizen  every  species  of  industrious  or 
money-seeking  occupation,  agriculture  included.  lie  further  con- 
stituted— though  not  without  strenuous  opposition,  during  the  course 
of  which  his  eye  is  said  to  have  been  knocked  out  by  a  violent  youth 
named  Alkander — the  Syssitia  or  public  mess.  A  certain  number  of 
joint  tables  were  provided,  and  every  citizen  was  required  to  belong 
to  some  one  of  tliem  and  habitually  to  take  his  meals  at  it — no  new 
member  being  admissible  without  an  unanimous  ballot  in  his  favor 
by  the  previous  occupants.  Each  provided  from  liis  lot  of  land  a 
gpecilaed  quota  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,  and  a  small 
contribution  of  money  for  condiments;  game  was  obtained  in  addi- 
tion by  hunting  in  the  public  forests  of  the  state,  while  every  one 
who  sacrificed  to  tlie  gods,  sent  to  his  mess-table  a  part  of  the  victim 
killed.  From  boyhood  to  old  age,  every  Spartan  citizen  took  his 
Bober  meals  at  this  public  mess,  where  all  shared  alike;  nor  was  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind  allowed,  except  on  signal  occasions  of  service 
rendered  by  an  individual  to  the  state. 

These  public  Syssitia,  under  the  management  of  the  Polemarchs, 
were  connected  with  the  military  distribution,  the  constant  gym- 
nastic training,  and  the  rigorous  discipline  of  detail  enforced  by 
Lykurgus.  From  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  as  youth  and  man  no  less  than  as  boy,  the  Spartan  citizen  lived 
habitually  in  public,  always  either  himself  under  drill,  gymnastic 
ftnd  militaiy,  or  a  critic  and  spectator  of  others — always  under  the 
fetters  and  observances  of  a  rule  partly  military,  partly  monastic — 
estranged  from  the  independence  of  a  separate  home — seeing  his  wife, 
during  the  first  years  after  marriage,  only  by  stealth,  and  maintain- 
ing little  peculiar  relation  with  his  children.  The  supervision  not 
only  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  authorized  censors  or  captains 
nominated  by  the  state,  w^as  perpetually  acting  upon  him:  his  day 
was  passed  in  public  exercises  and  meals,  his  niglits  in  the  public 
barrack  to  which  he  belonged.  Besides  the  particular  military  drill, 
whereb}^  the  complicated  movements  required  from  a  body  of  Lace- 
daemonian hoplites  in  the  field  were  made  familiar  to  him  from  his 
youth,  he  also  became  subject  to  severe  bodily  discipline  of  other 
kinds  calculated  to  impart  strength,  activity,  and  endurance.  To 
manifest  a  daring  and  pugnacious  spirit — to  sustain  the  greatest 
bodily  torture  unmoved — to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat,  cold,  and 
fatigue — to  tread  the  worst  ground  barefoot,  to  wear  the  same  gar- 
ment winter  and  summer — to  suppress  external  manifestations  of 
feeling,  and  to  exhibit  in  public,  when  action  was  not  called  for,  a 
bearing  shy,  silent,  and  motionless  as  a  statue — all  these  were  the 
virtues  of  the  accomplished  Spartan  youth,  Two  squadrons  were 
often  matched  against  each  other  to  contend  (without  arms)  in  the 
little  insular  circumscription  called  the  Platanistus,  and  these  con- 
tests were  carried  on,  under  the   eye  of  the  authorities,    "with  the 
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utmost  extremity  of  fury.  Nor  was  the  competition  among  them 
less  obstiiuite,  to  bear  williout  muiinur  the  cruel  scourgiugs  iullicted 
before  tlie  allar  of  Artemis  Ortliia,  supposed  to  be  highly  acceptable 
to  the  goddess,  though  they  sometimes  terminated  even  in  the  death 
of  the  "uncomplaining  sullerer.  Besides  the  various  descriptions  of 
g3'mnastic  contests,  the  youths  were  instructed  in  the  choric  dances 
employed  in  festivals  of  the  god,  which  contributed  to  impart  to 
them  methodized  and  harmonious  movements.  Hunting  in  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Lacouia  was  encouraged,  as  a  means  inuring 
them  to  fatigue  and  privation.  The  nourishment  supplied  to  the 
youthful  Spartans  was  purposely  kept  insufficient,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  not  only  by  hunting,  but  even  by 
steaUng  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  provided  they  could  do 
so  without  being  detected  in  the  fact;  in  which  latter  case  they  were 
severely  chastised.  In  reference  simply  to  bodily  results,  the  training 
at  Sparta  was  excellent,  combining  strength  and  agility  with  univer- 
sal aptitude  and  endurance,  and  steering  clear  of  that  mistake  by 
which  Thebes  and  other  cities  impaired  the  effect  of  their  gym- 
nastics— the  attempt  to  create  an  athletic  habit,  suited  for  the  games 
but  suited  for  nothing  else. 

Of  all  the  attributes  of  this  remarkable  community,  there  is  none 
more  difficult  to  make  out  clearly  than  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  Spartan  women.  Aristotle  asserts  that  in  his  time  they  were 
imperious  and  unruly,  without  being  really  so  brave  and  useful  in 
moments  of  danger  as  other  Grecian  females;  that  they  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  men,  and  even  exercised  much  ascendency 
over  the  course  of  public  affairs;  and  that  nearly  half  the  landed 
property  of  Laconia  had  come  to  belong  to  them.  The  exemption 
of  the  women  from  all  control  formed,  in  his  eye,  a  pointed  contrast 
with  the  rigorous  discipline  imposed  upon  the  men, — and  a  contrast 
hardly  less  pointed  with  the  condition  of  women  in  other  Grecian 
cities,  where  they  were  habitually  confined  to  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public.  While  the  Spartan  husband 
went  through  the  hard  details  of  his  ascetic  life,  and  dined  on  the 
plainest  fare  at  the  Pheidition  or  mess,  the  wife  (it  appears)  main- 
tained an  ample  and  luxurious  establishment  at  home,  and  the  desire 
to  provide  for  such  outlay  was  one  of  the  causes  of  that  love  of 
money  which  prevailed  among  men  forbidden  to  enjoy  it  in  the 
ordinary  ways.  To  explain  this  antithesis  between  the  treatment  of 
the  two  sexes  at  Sparta,  Aristotle  was  informed  that  Lykurgus  had 
tried  to  bring  the  women  no  less  than  the  men  under  a  system  of 
discipline,  but  that  they  made  so  obstinate  a  resistance  as  to  compel 
him  to  desist. 

The  view  here  given  by  the  philosopher,  and  deserving  of  course 
careful  attention,  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  that  of  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch,  who  look  upon  the  Spartan  women  from  a  different  side, 
and  represent  them  as  worthy  and  homogeneous  companions  to  the 
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men.  The  Lykurgean  system  (as  these  authors  (lescril)e  it),  consider- 
iii<jj  the  women  as  a  part  of  the  state,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  house, 
placed  them  under  training  hardly  less  than  the  men.  Its  grand 
purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  breed  of  citizens,  determined 
both  the  treatment  of  the  younger  women,  and  the  regulations  as  to 
the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  "  Female  slaves  are  good  enough  (Lykur- 
gus  thought)  to  sit  at  home  spinning  and  weaving — but  who  can 
expect  a  splendid  offspring,  the  appropriate  mission  and  duty  of  a 
free  Spartan  woman  towards  her  country,  from  mothers  brought  up 
in  such  occupations?"  Pursuant  to  these  views,  the  Spartan  damsels 
underwent  a  bodily  training  analogous  to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth 
— being  formally  exercised,  and  contending  with  each  other  in 
running,  wrestling  and  boxing,  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  the  Grecian 
agones.  They  seem  to  have  worn  a  light  tunic,  cut  open  at  the 
skirts,  so  as  to  leave  the  limbs  both  free  and  exposed  to  view — hence 
Plutarch  speaks  of  them  as  completely  uncovered,  while  other  critics 
in  different  quarters  of  Greece  heaped  similar  reproach  upon  the 
practice,  as  if  it  had  been  perfect  nakedness.  The  presence  of  the 
Spartan  youths,  and  even  of  the  kings  and  tjie  body  of  citizens,  at 
these  exercises,  lent  animation  to  the  scene.  In  like  manner,  the 
young  women  marched  in  the  religious  processions,  sung  and  danced 
at  particular  festivals,  and  witnessed,  as  spectators,  the  exercises  and 
contentions  of  the  youth;  so  th»t  the  two  sexes  were  perpetually 
intermingled  with  each  other  in  public,  in  a  way  foreign  to  the 
\iabits,  as  well  as  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  of  other  Grecian  states. 
"We  may  well  conceive  that  such  an  education  imparted  to  the  women 
both  a  demonstrative  character  and  an  eager  interest  in  masculine 
Accomplishments,  so  that  the  expression  of  their  praise  was  the 
strongest  stimulus,  and  that  of  their  reproach  the  bitterest  humilia- 
tion, to  the  youthful  troop  who  heard  it. 

The  age  of  marriage  (which  in  some  of  the  unrestricted  cities  of 
Greece  was  so  early  as  to  deteriorate  visibly  the  breed  of  citizens) 
was  deferred  by  the  Spartan  law,  both  in  women  and  men,  until  the 
period  supposed  to  be  most  consistent  with  the  perfection  of  the  off- 
spring. And  when  we  read  the  restriction  which  Spartan  custom 
imposed  upon  the  intercourse  even  between  married  persons,  Me 
shall  conclude  without  hesitation  that  the  public  intermixture  of  the 
sexes  in  the  way  just  described  led  to  no  such  liberties,  between  per- 
sons not  married,  as  might  be  likely  to  arise  from  it  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Marriage  was  almost  universal  among  the  citizens, 
enforced  by  general  opinion  at  least,  if  not  by  law.  The  young 
Spartan  carried  away  his  bride  by  a  simulated  abduction,  but  she 
fitill  seems,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  have  continued  to  reside  with 
her  family,  visiting  her  husband  in  his  barrack  in  the  disguise  of 
male  attire  and  ou  short  and  stolen  occasions.  To  some  married 
couples,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  happened  that  they  had  been 
married  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three  children,  while  they  had 
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scarcely  seen  each  other  apart  by  daylight.  Secret  intrigue  on  the 
part  of  married  women  was  unknown  at  Sparta;  but  to  bring 
togetlier  the  finest  couples  was  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  desirable, 
and  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  duty.  No  personal  feeling  or  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  husband  found  sympathy  from  any  one — and  he  per- 
mitted without  ditflculty,  sometimes  actively  encouraged,  compli- 
ances on  the  part  of  his  wife  consistent  with  this  generally  acknowl- 
edged object.  So  far  was  such  toleration  carried,  that  there  were 
some  married  women  who  were  recognized  mistresses  of  two  houses, 
and  mothers  of  two  distinct  families — a  sort  of  bigamy  strictly  for- 
bidden to  the  men;  and  never  permitted  except  in  the  remarkable 
case  of  king  xVnaxandrides,  when  the  royal  Herakleidan  line  of 
Eurysthenes  was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  The  "wife  of  Anax- 
andrides  being  childless,  the  ephors  strongly  urged  him,  on  grounds 
of  public  necessity,  to  repudiate  her  and  marry  another.  But  he 
refused  to  dismiss  a  wife  who  had  given  him  no  cause  of  complaint ; 
upon  which,  when  they  found  him  inexorable,  they  desired  him  to 
retain  her,  but  to  marry  another  wife  besides,  in  order  that  at  any 
rate  there  might  be  issue  to  the  Eurystheneid  line.  "He  thus 
(says  Herodotus)  married  two  wives,  and  inhabited  two  family- 
hearths,  a  proceeding  unknown  at  Sparta;"  yet  the  same  privilege 
which,  according  to  Xenophou,  some  Spartan  women  enjoyed  with- 
out reproach  from  any  one,  and  with  perfect  harmony  between  the 
inmates  of  both  their  houses.  O.  Mliller  remarks— and  the  evidence, 
as  far  as  we  know  it,  bears  him  out — that  love-marriages  and  genuine 
affection  toward  a  wife  were  more  familiar  to  Sparta  than  to  Athens; 
though  in  the  former,  marital  jealousy  was  a  sentiment  neither 
indulged  nor  recognized — while  in  the  latter  it  was  intense  and 
universal. 

To  reconcile  the  careful  gymnastic  training,  which  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch  mention,  with  that  uncontrolled  luxury  and  relaxation 
which  Aristotle  condemns  in  the  Spartan  women,  we  may  perhaps 
suppose  that  in  the  time  of  the  latter  the  women  of  high  position 
and  wealth  had  contrived  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  general 
obligation,  and  that  it  is  of  such  particular  cases  that  he  chiefly 
speaks.  He  dwells  especially  upon  the  increasing  tendency  to  accu- 
mulate property  in  the  hands  of  the  women,  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  more  conspicuous  a  century  afterward  in  the  reign  of  Agis 
III.  And  we  may  readily  imagine  that  one  of  the  employments  of 
wealth  thus  acquired  would  be  to  purchase  exemption  from  laborious 
training — an  object  more  easy  to  accomplish  in  their  case  than  in 
that  of  the  men,  whose  services  were  required  by  the  state  as  soldiers. 
By  what  steps  so  large  a  proportion  as  two-fifths  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  state  came  to  be  possessed  by  women,  he  partially  explains 
to  us.  There  were  (he  says)  many  sole  heiresses — the  dowries  given 
by  fathers  to  their  daughters  were  very  large — and  the  father  had 
unlimited  power  of  testamentary  bequest,  which  he  was  disposed  to 
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use  to  the  advantage  of  Lis  daughter  over  his  son.  Pei-fect  equality 
of  bequest  or  inheritance  between  the  two  sexes,  without  any  prefer- 
ence for  females,  would  accomplish  a  great  deal;  but  liesides  this, 
we  are  told  b}'  Aristotle  that  there  was  in  the  Spartan  mind  a  peculiar 
sympathy  and  yielding  disposition  toward  women,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  warlike  temper  both  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  state — Ares  bear- 
ing the  yoke  of  Aphrodite.  But  apart  from  such  a  consideration,  if 
we  sui)pose  on  the  part  of  a  wealthy  Spartan  father  the  simple  dispo- 
sition to  treat  sons  and  daughters  alike  as  to  bequest — nearly  one- 
half  of  the  inherited  mass  of  property  would  naturally  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  the  daughters,  since  on  an  average  of  families  the 
number  of  the  two  sexes  born  is  nearly  equal.  In  most  societies, 
it  is  the  men  who  make  new  acquisitions;  but  this  seldom  or 
never  happened  w  ith  Spartan  men,  who  disdained  all  money-getting 
occupations. 

Xenophon,  a  warm  panegyrist  of  Spartan  manners,  points  with 
some  pride  to  the  tall  and  vigorous  breed  of  citizens  which  the 
Lykurgic  institutions  had  produced.  The  beauty  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian women  was  notorious  throughout  Greece,  and  Lampito,  the 
Lacedaemonian  woman  introduced  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes, 
is  made  to  receive  from  the  Athenian  women  the  loudest  compliments 
upon  her  fine  shape  and  masculine  vigor.  We  may  remark  that,  on 
this  as  well  as  on  the  other  points,  Xenophon  emphatically  insists  on 
the  peculiarity  of  Spartan  institutions,  contradicting  thus  the  views 
of  those  who  regard  them  merely  as  something  a  little  Hyper-Dorian. 
Indeed,  such  peculiarity  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned  in 
antiquity,  either  by  the  enemies  or  by  the  admirers  of  Sparta.  And 
those  who  censured  the  public  masculine  exercises  of  the  Spartan 
maidens,  as  wx'll  as  the  liberty  tolerated  in  married  women,  allowed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  feelings  of  both  were  actively  identified 
with  the  state  to  a  degree  hardly  known  in  Greece;  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  men  greatly  depended  upon  the  sympathy  of  the  other 
sex,  which  manifested  itself  publicly,  in  a  manner  not  compatable 
with  the  recluse  life  of  Grecian  women  generally,  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  brave  as  well  as  to  the  abasement  of  the  recreant;  and  that 
the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Spartan  matrons  under  private  family 
loss  seriously  assisted  the  state  in  the  task  of  bearing  up  against  pub- 
lic reverses.  "  Return  either  with  your  shield  or  upon  it,"  was  their 
exhortation  to  their  sons  w^hen  departing  for  foreign  service;  and 
after  the  fatal  day  of  Leuktra,  those  mothers  who  had  to  welcome 
home  their  surviving  sons  in  dishonor  and  defeat,  were  the  bitter 
sufferers;  Trhile  those  whose  sons  had  perished,  maintained  a  bearing 
comparatively  cheerful. 

Such  were  the  leading  points  of  the  memorable  Spartan  discipline, 
strengthened  in  its  eifect  on  the  mind  by  the  absence  of  communica- 
tion with  strangers.  For  no  Spartan  could  go  abroad  vrithout  leave, 
nor  were  strangers  permitted  to  stay  at  Sparta;  they  came  thither,  it 
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seems,  by  a  sort   of  .t,  IhU  the  unrfnirUous  pr  ! 

xenc'liisy   was  !il\v;i\  ilili.'    lo    rcniovf  lliuiii;  uor   « 

arise  in  Sparta  liiai  clasH  of  resiiltnl  nu'lics  or  aliens  who  con.sii 
tuted  u  large  purl  of  the  j>opuIation  of  Athens,  and  seem  lo  have  Ikhu 
found  in  most  othrr  (trceiun  towns.     It  is  iu  this  universal  school 
inp.  training,  and  drilling,  imposed  alike  upon  boys  and  men,yoiiiliH 
antl  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  that  the  distinctive  attribute  of  SSpurlu 
is  to  be  sought— not  in  her  laws  or  political  '  liou. 

Lykurgus  (or  the  individual  to  whom  tlii  i  is  owing,  who 

ever  he  was)  is  the  founthr  of  a  warlike  brolhtiliood  rather  tiian  the 
lawgiver  of  a  political  community;  his  bretliren  live  together  like 
Ixes  in  a  hive  (to  Iwrrow  a  simile  from  Plutarch),  with  all  their 
feelings  implicated  in  the  commonwealth,  and  divorced  from  house 
and  home.  Far  from  contemplating  the  society  as  a  whole,  with  its 
multifarious  wants  and  liabilities,  lie  intenlicts  ^'forehand,  by  one 
of  the  three  primitive  Uhetne,  all  written  laws,  that  is  t<j  siiv.  all 
formal  and  preme<litated  enactments  on  any  special  subject.  NVIuu 
disputes  are  to  be  settled  or  juilicia!  interference  is  recpiired.  tho 
magistrate  is  to  decide  from  his  own  sense  of  equity;  that  the 
magistrate  will  not  depart  from  the  established  customs  and  recog- 
nized purposes  of  the  city,  is  presumed  from  the  pi-rsonal  di.scipline 
which  he  and  tiie  select  body  to  whom  he  belongs  have  undergone. 
It  is  this  select  body,  maintained  by  the  labor  of  others,  over  whom 
Lykurgus  exclusively  watches,  with  the  provident  eye  of  a  trainer, 
for  the  purpose  of  disciplining  them  into  a  state  of  regimental  prepara- 
tion, single  minded  obeiiiouce,  and  bodily  etllciency  and  endurance, 
so  that  they  mav  be  always  ready  and  lit  for  defense,  for  con- 
quest, and  for  ilominiou.  The  parallel  of  the  Lykurgean  insti- 
tutions is  to  1)0  found  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  who  approves  tho 
Hpartan  principle  of  select  guardians,  carefully  trained,  and  adminis- 
tering the  community  at  discretion;  with  this  momentous  difference, 
indeed,  that  the  Spartan  character  formed  by  Lykurgus  is  of  a  low 
type,  rendered  savage  and  tierce  by  exclusive  and  overdone  bodily 
discipline,  destitute  even  o(  the  elements  of  letters,  inunersi'd  iu 
their  own  narrow  specialities,  and  taught  to  despise  lUl  that  lay 
beyond,  possessing  all  the  qualities  requisUe  to  procure  dominion,  but 
none  of  those  calculated  to  render  dominion  popular  or  sidutary  to 
the  subject;  while  the  habits  and  attributes  of  the  guardians,  as 
shadt^wed  forth  by  Plato,  are  enlarged  as  well  as  philautliropic,  quali- 
fying them  not  simply  to  govurn.  but  to  govern  for  purposes  pro- 
tective, conciliatory,  and  exalted.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  conceivo 
as  the  perfection  of  society  something  of  the  Spartan  tvpe — a  select 
body  of  equally  privileged  citizens,  disengaged  from  intfustrious  nur- 
suits,  auil  subjected  to  public  and  uniform  training.  Both  aumit 
(with  Lykurgus)  that  the  citizen  belongs  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his 
family,  but  lo  his  city;  both  at  the  same  time  note  with  regret  that 
th«  Spartan  training  was  turned  only  to  one  portion  of  human  virtue 
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— that  which  is  called  forth  in  a  state  of  war;  the  citizens  being  con- 
verted into  u  sort  of  garrison,  always  under  drill,  and  always  ready 
to  be  called  forth  either  against  Helots  at  home  or  against  enemies 
abroad.  Such  exclusive  tendency  will  appear  less  astonishing  if  we 
consider  the  very  early  and  insecure  period  at  which  the  Lykur- 
gean  institutions  arose,  when  none  of  those  guarantees  which  after- 
ward maintained  the  peace  of  the  Hellenic  world  had  as  yet  become 
effective — no  constant  habit  of  intercourse,  no  custom  of  meeting  in 
Amphiktyony  from  the  distant  parts  of  Greece,  no  common  or  largely 
frequented  festivals,  no  multiplication  of  proxenies  (or  standing 
tickets  of  hospitality)  between  the  important  cities,  no  pacific  or 
industrious  habits  anywhere.  When  we  contemplate  the  general  inse- 
curity of  Grecian  life  in  the  ninth  or  eighth  centurj'  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  especially  the  precarious  condition  of  a  small  band  of 
Dorian  conquerers,  in  Sparta  and  its  district,  with  subdued  Helots 
on  their  own  lands  and  Achaeans  unsubdued  all  around  them — we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  the  language  which  Brasidas  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  addresses  to  his  army  in  reference  to  the  original 
Spartan  settlement,  was  still  more  powerfully  present  to  the  mind  of 
Lykurgus  four  centuries  earlier — "We  are  a  few  in  the  midst  of 
many  enemies;  we  can  only  maintain  ourselves  by  fighting  and  con- 
quering." 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  exclusive  aim  which  Lykurgus 
proposed  to  himself  is  easily  understood;  but  what  is  truly  surpris- 
ing is  the  violence  of  his  means  and  the  success  of  the  result.  He 
realized  his  project  of  creating  in  the  8,000  or  9,000  Spartan  citizens 
unrivaled  habits  of  obedience,  hardihood,  self-denial,  and  military 
aptitude — complete  subjection  on  the  part  of  each  individual  to  the 
local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death  to  the  abandonment  of 
Spartan  maxims — intense  ambition  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  distin- 
guish himself  within  the  prescribed  sphere  of  duties,  with  little 
ambition  for  anything  else.  In  what  manner  so  rigorous  a  system  of 
individual  training  can  have  been  first  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
community,  mastering  the  course  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  from 
boyhood  to  old  age — a  work  far  more  difficult  than  any  political  revolu- 
tion— we  are  not  permitted  to  discover.  Nor  does  even  the  influence 
of  an  earnest  and  energetic  Herakleidman — seconded  by  the  still  more 
powerful  working  of  the  Delphian  god  behind,  upon  the  strong  pious 
susceptibilities  of  the  Spartan  mind — sufficiently  explain  a  phenom- 
enon so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  unless  we  suppose 
them  aided  by  some  combination  of  co-operating  circumstances  which 
history  has  not  transmitted  to  us,  and  preceded  by  disorders  so  exag- 
gerated as  to  render  the  citizens  glad  to  escape  from  them  at  any 
price. 

Respecting  the  ante-Lykurgean  Sparta,  we  possess  no  positive 
information  whatever.  But  although  this  unfortunate  gap  cannot 
be  filled  up,  we  may  yet  master  the  negative  probabiUties  of  the  case, 
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sufBciently  to  see  that  in  what  Plutarch  has  told  us  (and  from  Plu- 
tarch the  modern  views  have,  until  lately,  been  derived),  there  is 
indeed  a  basis  of  reality,  but  there  is  also  a  large  superstructure 
of  romance — in  not  a  few  particulars  essentially  misleading.  For 
example,  Plutarch  treats  Lykurgus  as  introducing  his  reforms  at  a 
time  when  Sparta  was  mistress  of  Laconia,  and  distributing  the  whole 
of  that  territory  among  the  Perioeki.  Now  we  know  that  Lancouia 
was  not  then  in  possession  of  Sparta,  and  that  the  partition  of  Lykur- 
gus  (assuming  it  to  be  real),  could  only  have  been  applied  to  the  land 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  latter.  For  even  Amyklae,  Pharis, 
and  Geronthroe  were  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Teleklus, 
posterior  to  any  period  which  we  can  reasonably  assign  to  Lykurgus; 
nor  can  any  such  distribution  of  Laconia  have  really  occurred. 
Further,  we  are  told  that  Lykurgus  banished  from  Sparta  coined 
gold  and  silver,  useless  professions  and  frivolities,  eager  pursuit  of 
gain,  and  ostentatious  display.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  improb- 
ability that  any  one  of  these  anti-Spartan  characteristics  should  have 
existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  ninth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  may  at  least  be  certain  that  coined  silver  was  not  then  to 
be  found,  since  it  was  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Pheidon  of 
Argos  in  the  succeeding  century,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
section. 

But  amongst  all  the  points  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  most  suspicious 
by  far  and  the  most  misleading,  because  endless  calculations  have 
been  built  upon  it,  is  the  alleged  redivision  of  landed  property.  He 
tells  us  that  Lykurgus  found  fearful  inequality  in  the  landed  posses- 
sions of  the  Spartans;  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
a  great  multitude  without  any  land;  that  he  rectified  this  evil  by  a 
redivision  of  the  Spartan  district  into  9,000  equal  lots,  and  the  rest 
of  Laconia  into  30,000,  giving  to  each  citizen  as  much  as  would  pro- 
duce a  given  quota  of  barley,  etc. ;  and  that  he  wished,  moreover,  to 
have  divided  the  movable  property  upon  similar  principles  of 
equality,  but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulties  of  carrying  his  design 
into  execution. 

Now  we  shall  find  on  consideration  that  this  new  and  equal  parti- 
tion of  lands  by  Lykurgus  is  still  more  at  variance  with  fact  and 
probability  than  the  two  former  alleged  proceedings.  All  the  histori- 
cal evidences  exhibit  decided  inequalities  of  property  among  the 
Spartans — inequalities  which  tended  constanly  to  increase;  more- 
over, the  earlier  authors  do  not  conceive  this  evil  as  having  grown  up 
by  way  of  abuse  out  of  a  primeval  system  of  perfect  equality,  nor 
do  they  know  anything  of  the  original  equal  redivision  by  Lykurgus. 
Even  as  early  as  the  poet  Alkaeus  (b.c.  600-580)  we  find  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  oppressive  ascendency  of  wealth,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  poor  man,  cited  as  having  been  pronounced  by  Aristodemus  at 
Sparta:  "Wealth  (said  he)  makes  the  man — no  poor  person  is  either 
accounted  good  or  honored. "    Next,  the  historian  Hellanikus  certainly 
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knew  nothing  of  the   Lykurgean   redivision — for  he  ascribed  the 
whole   Spartan    polity   to   Eurystheues  ai)d   Prokles,    the   orit^inal 
founders,  aud  hardly  noticed  Lykurgus  at  all.     Again,  in  the  brief 
but  impressive  description  of  the  Spartan  lawgiver  by  Herodotus, 
several  other  institutions  are  alluded  to,  but  nothing  is  said  about  a 
redivision  of  the  lands;  and  this  latter  point  is  in  itself  of  such  tran- 
Bcendeut  moment,  and  was  so  recognized  among  all  Grecian  thinkers, 
that  the  omission  is  almost  a  demonstration  of  ignorance.     Thucyd- 
ides  certainly  could  not  have  believed  that  equality  of  property  was 
an  original  feature  of   the  Lykurgean  system;  for  he  says  that  at 
LacedSmon  "the  rich  men  assimilated  themselves  greatly  in  respect 
of  clothing  and  general  habits  of  life  to  the  simplicity  of  the  poor, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  partially  followed  in  the  rest  of 
Greece:"  a  remark  which  both   implies  the   existence   of  unequal 
property,  and  gives  a  just  appreciation  of  the  real  working  of  Lykur^ 
gic  institutions.    The  like  is  the  sentiment  of  Xcnoplion:  he  observes 
that  the  rich  at  Sparta  gained  little  by  their  wealth  in  point  of  supe- 
rior comfort;  but  he  never  glances  at  any  original  measure  carried 
into  effect  by  Lykurgus  for  equalizing  possessions,     Plato,  too,  while 
he   touches  upon  the  great  advantage    possessed  by  the  Dorians, 
immediately  after  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  in  being  able  to 
apportion  land  suitably  to  all— never  hints  that  this  original  distri- 
bution had  degenerated  into  an  abuse,  aud  that  an  entire  subsequent 
redivision  had  been  resorted  to  by  Lykurgus:  moreover,  he  is  himself 
deeply  sensible    of    the  hazards  of    that    formidable    proceeding. 
Lastly,  Aristotle  clearly  did  not  believe  that  Lykurgus  had  redivided 
the  soil.     For  he  informs  us,  first,  that  ' '  both  in  Lacedasmon  and  in 
Krete,  the  legislator  had  rendered  the  enjoyment  of  property  common 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess."    Now  this 
remark  (if  read  in  the  chapter  of  which  it  forms  part,  a  refutation 
of  the  scheme  of  communism  for  the  select  guardians  in  the  Platonic 
Republic)  will  be  seen  to  tell  little  for  its  point,  if  we  assume  that 
Lykurgus  at  the  same  time   equalized  all  individual  possessions. 
Had  Aristotle  known  that  fact,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  it; 
nor  could  he  have  assimilated  the  legislators  in  Lacedaemon  and  Krete, 
seein"-  that  in  the  latter  no  one  pretends  that  any  such  equalization 
was  ever  brought  about.     Next,  only  does  Aristotle  dwell  upon  the 
actual  inequality  of  property  at  Sparta  as  a  serious  public  evil,  but 
he  nowhere  treats  this  as  having  grown  out  of  a  system  of  absolute 
equality  once  enacted  by  the  lawgiver  as  a  part  of  the  primitive  con- 
stitution; he  expressly  notices  inequality  of  property  so  for  back  as 
the  second  Messenian  war.     Moreover,  in  that  valuable  chapter  of 
his  Politics  where  the  scheme  of  equality  of  possessions  is  discussed, 
Phaleas  of  Chalkedon  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the  first  author  of 
it,  thus  indirectly  excluding  Lykurgus.     The  mere  silence  of  Aris- 
totle is  in  this  discussion  a  negative  argument  of  the  greatest  weight. 
Isokrates,  too,  speaks  much  about  Sparta  for  good  and  for  evil,  men- 
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tions  LykiKgus  as  having  established  a  political  constitution  much  like 
that  of  the  earliest  days  of  Atlieus,  praises  the  gymnasia  and  the 
discipline,  and  compliments  the  Spartans  upon  tlie  many  centuries 
wliich  they  have  gone  through  witliout  violent  sedition,  extinction 
of  debts,  and  redivision  of  the  land — those  "  monstrous  evils  "  as  he 
terms  them.  Had  he  conceived  Lykurgus  as  being  himself  the 
author  of  a  complete  redivision  of  laud,  he  could  hardly  have  avoided 
some  allusion  to  it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  none  of  the  authors  down  to  Aristotle  ascribe 
to  Lykurgus  a  redivision  of  tlie  lands,  either  of  Sparta  or  of  Loconia. 
The  statement  to  this  effect  in  Plutarch,  given  in  great  detail  and 
with  precise  specification  of  number  and  produce,  must  have  been 
borrowed  from  some  author  later  than  Aristotle;  and  I  think  we 
may  trace  the  source  of  it,  when  we  study  Plutarch's  biography  of 
Lykurgus  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes.  The 
statement  is  taken  from  authors  of  the  century  after  Aristotle,  either 
in,  or  shortly  before,  the  age  when  both  those  kings  tried  extreme 
measures  to  renovate  the  sinking  state:  the  former  by  a  thorough 
change  of  system  and  property,  yet  proposed  and  accepted  according 
to  constitutional  forms;  the  latter  %  projects  substantially  similar, 
with  violence  to  enforce  them.  The  accumulation  of  landed  property 
in  few  hands,  the  multiplication  of  poor,  and  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  citizens,  which  are  depicted  as  grave  mischiefs  by  Aris- 
totle, had  become  greatly  aggravated  during  the  century  between 
him  and  Agis.  The  number  of  citizens,  reckoned  by  Herodotus  in 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  at  8.000,  had  dwindled  down  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  in  that  of  Agis  to  700,  out  of  which 
latter  number  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed  propert}'  of  the 
state.  Now  by  the  ancient  rule  of  Lykurgus,  the  qualitication  for 
citizenship  was  the  ability  to  funish  the  prescribed  quota,  incumbent 
on  each  individual,  at  the  public  mess:  so  soon  as  a  citizen  became 
too  poor  to  answer  to  this  requisition,  he  lost  his  franchise  and  his 
eligibility  to  offices.  The  smaller  lots  of  land,  though  it  was  held 
discreditable  either  to  buy  or  sell  them,  and  though  some  have 
asserted  (without  ground  I  think)  that  it  was  forbidden  to  divide  them 
— became  insufficient  for  numerous  families,  and  seem  to  have  been 
alienated  in  some  indirect  manner  to  the  rich;  while  every  industri- 
ous occupation  being  both  interdicted  to  a  Spartan  citizen  and  really 
inconsistent  with  his  rigorous  personal  discipline,  no  other  means  of 
furnishing  his  quota,  except  the  lot  of  land,  was  open  to  him.  The 
difficulty  felt  with  regai'd  to  these  smaller  lots  of  land  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  fact  stated  by  Polybius,  that  three  or  four  Spartan 
brothers  had  often  one  and  the  same  wife,  the  paternal  land  being 
just  sufficient  to  furnish  contributions  for  all  to  the  public  mess,  and 
thus  to  keep  alive  the  citizen-rights  of  all  the  sons.  The  tendency 
to  diminution  in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  seems  to  have  gone 
on  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  must  have 
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been  aggravated  by  the  foundation  of  Messene,  with  its  independent 
territory  around,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  an  event  whieh  roblx;d 
the  Spartans  of  a  large  portion  of  flieir  property.  Apart  from  these 
special  causes,  moreover,  it  has  been  observed  often  as  a  fctatistical 
fact,  that  a  close  corporation  of  citizens,  or  any  small  number  of 
families,  intermarrying  habitually  among  one  anollier,  and  not  rein- 
forced from  without,  have  usually  a  tendency  to  diminish. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  at  length  into  that  com- 
bination of  causes  which  partly  sapped,  partly  overthrew,  both  the 
institutions  of  Lykurgus  and  the  power  of  Sparta.  But  taking  the 
condition  of  that  city  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  Agis  111.  (say  about 
250  B.C.),  we  know  that  its  citizens  had  become  few  in  number,  the 
bulk  of  them  miserably  poor,  and  -all  the  laud  in  a  small  number  of 
hands.  The  old  discipline  and  the  public  mess  (as  far  as  the  rich 
were  concerned)  had  degenerated  into  mere  forms — a  numerous  body 
of  strangers  or  non-citizens  (the  old  xenelasy,  or  prohibition  of 
resident  strangers,  being  long  discontinued)  were  domiciled  in  the 
town,  forming  a  powerful  moneyed  interest;  and  lastly,  the  dignity 
and  ascendency  of  the  state  amongst  its  neighbors  were  altogether 
ruined.  It  was  insupportable  to  a  young  enthusiast  like  king  Agis, 
as  well  as  to  many  ardent  spirits  among  his  contemporaries,  to  con- 
trast this  degradation  with  the  previous  glories  of  their  country;  nor 
did  they  see  any  other  way  of  reconstructing  the  old  Sparta  except 
by  again  admitting  the  disfranchised  poor  citizens,  redividiug  the 
lands,  canceling  all  debts,  and  restoring  the  public  mess  and  military 
training  in  all  their  strictness.  Agis  endeavored  to  carry  through 
these  subversive  measures  (such  as  no  demagogue  in  the  extreme 
democracy  of  Athens  would  ever  have  ventured  to  glance  at)  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate  and  public  assembly,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  rich.  His  sincerity  19  attested  by  the  fact,  that  his  own 
property,  and  that  of  his  female  relatives,  among  the  largest  in  the 
state,  was  cast  as  the  first  sacrifice  into  the  common  stock.  But  he 
became  the  dupe  of  unprincipled  coadjutors,  and  perished  in  the 
unavailing  attempt  to  realize  his  scheme  by  persuasion.  His  suc- 
cessoj:,  Kleomenes,  afterwards  accomplished  by  violence  a  change 
substantially  similar,  though  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms  speed- 
ily overthrew  both  himself  and  his  institutions. 

Now  it  was  under  thestate  of  public  feeling  which  gave  birth  to 
these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomenes  at  Sparta,  that  the  historic 
f»ncy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors,  first  gained  ground, 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a  primitive  institution  of 
Lykurgus.  How  much  such  a  belief  would  favor  the  schemes  of 
innovation  is  too  obvious  to  require  notice;  and  without  supposing 
any  deliberate  imposture,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  the  predis- 
positions of  enthusiastic  patriots  interpreted  according  to  their  own 
partialities  an  old  unrecorded  legislation  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  more  than  five  centuries.    The  Lykuigean  discipline 
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tended  forcibly  to  sus^gest  to  men's  minds  the  idea  of  equality  among 
the  citizens — that  is,  the  negation  of  all  ine([uality  not  founded  on 
some  personal  attribute,  inasmuch  as  it  assimilated  the  habits,  enjoy- 
ments, and  capacities  of  the  rich  to  those  of  the  poor;  and  the  e(iuality 
thus  existing  in  idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the 
wish  of  the  founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into  a  posi- 
tive institution  which  he  had  at  tirst  realized,  but  from  which  his 
degenerate  followers  had  receded.  It  was  thus  that  the  fancies,  long- 
ings, and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present  assumed  the  character 
of  recollections  out  of  the  early,  obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past. 
Perhaps  the  philosopher  Sphfcrus  of  Boiysthcnes  (friend  and  com- 
panion of  Kleomenes,  disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  works 
now  lost  both  on  Lykurgus  and  Sokrates  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  currency  to  such  an 
hypotiiesis.  And  we  shall  readily  believe,  that  if  advanced,  it  would 
find  eisy  and  sincere  credence,  when  we  recollect  how  many  similar 
delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in  modern  times  far  more  favorable  to 
historical  accuracy — how  much  false  coloring  has  been  attached  by 
the  political  feeling  of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient  history,  such 
as  the  Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  great  charter,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  English  house  of  commons,  or  even  the  poor  law  of  Elizabeth. 

When  we  read  the  division  of  lands  really  proposed  by  king  Agis, 
it  is  found  to  be  a  ver^-  close  copy  of  the  original  division  ascribed  to 
Lykurgus.  He  parcels  the  lands  bounded  by  the  four  limits  of 
Pellene,  Sellasia,  Malea,  and  Taygetus  into  4,500  lots,  one  to  every 
Spartan;  and  the  lands  beyond  these  limits  into  15,000  lots,  one  to 
each  Perioekus;  and  he  proposes  to  constitute  in  Sparta  fifteen 
Pheiditia  or  public  mess-tables,  some  including  400  individuals,  others 
200 — thus  providing  a  place  for  each  of  his  4,500  SpartfHis.  With 
respect  to  the  division  originally  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  different 
accounts  were  given.  Some  considered  it  to  have  set  out  9,000  lots 
for  the  district  of  Sparta,  and  30,000  for  the  rest  of  Laconia;  others 
affirmed  that  6,000  lots  had  been  given  by  Lykurgus,  and  3,000 
added  afterwards  by  king  Polydorus;  a  third  tale  was,  that  Lykurgus 
had  assigned  4,500  lots,  and  king  Polydorus  as  many  more.  This 
last  scheme  is  much  the  same  as  what  was  really  proposed  by  Agis. 

In  the  preceding  argument  respecting  the  rcdivision  of  land 
ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  I  have  taken  that  measure  as  it  is  described 
by  Plutarch. "  But  there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  some  able  mod- 
ern writers,  while  admitting  the  general  fact  of  such  redivision,  to 
reject  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  in  some  of  its  main  circum- 
stances. That,  for  instance,  which  is  the  capital  feature  in  Plutarch's 
narrative,  and  which  gives  soul  and  meaning  to  his  picture  of  the 
lawgiver — the  equality  of  partition — is  now  rejected  by  many  as 
incorrect,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Lykurgus  made  some  new  agrarian 
regulations  tending  toward  a  general  equality  of  landed  property, 
but  not  an  entirely  new  partition;  that  he  may  have  resumed  from 
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the  wealthy  men  lands  which  they  had  unjustly  taken  from  the  con- 
quered  Aclia3ans,  and  thus  provided  allotments  both  fcxr  the  poorer 
eitizens  and  for  the  subject  Laconians,  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall,  who  at  tlie  same  time  admits  that  the  exact  proportion  of 
the  Lykurgean  distribution  can  hardly  be  ascertained. 

I  cannot  but  take  a  different  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Plu- 
tarch. The  moment  that  we  depart  from  that  rule  of  equality  which 
stands  so  prominently  marked  in  his  ])iography  of  Lykurgus,  we 
step  into  a  boundless  held  of  possibility,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
determine  us  to  one  point  more  than  to  another.  The  surmise  started 
by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  of  lands  unjustly  taken  from  the  conquered 
Achfcans  by  wealthy  Spartan  proprietors,  is  altogether  gratuitous; 
and  granting  it  to  be  correct,  we  have  still  to  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  this  correction  of  a  partial  injustice  came  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  comprehensive  and  systematic  measure  which 
Plutarch  describes;  and  to  explain,  further,  from  whence  it  arose 
that  none  of  the  authors  earlier  than  Plutarch  take  any  notice  of 
Lykurgus  as  an  agrarian  equalizer.  These  two  difhculties  will  still 
remain,  even  if  w^e  overlook  the  gratuitous  nature  of  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
supposition,  or  of  any  other  supposition  which  can  be  proposed 
respecting  the  real  Lykurgean  measure  which  Plutarch  is  affirmed  to 
have  misrepresented. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  difficulties  are  best  obviated  by  adopt- 
ing a  different  canon  of  historical  interpretation.  We  cannot  accept 
as  real  the  Lykurgean  land  division  described  in  the  life  of  the  law- 
giver; but  treating  this  account  as  a  fiction,  two  modes  of  proceeding 
are  open  to  us.  We  may  either  consider  the  fiction  as  it  now  stands 
to  be  the  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  some  small  fact,  and  then 
try  to  guess,  without  any  assistance,  what  the  small  fact  was;  or  we 
may  regard  it  as  fiction  from  first  to  last,  the  expression  of  some 
large  idea  and  sentiment  so  powerful  in  its  action  on  men's  minds  at 
a  given  time  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  place  for  it  among  the 
realities  of  the  past.  Now  the  latter  supposition,  applied  to  the  times 
of  Agis  III.,  best  meets  the  case  before  us.  The  eighth  chapter  of 
the  life  of  Lykurgus  by  Plutarch,  in  recounting  the  partition  of  laad, 
describes  the  dream  of  king  Agis,  whose  mind  is  full  of  two  senti- 
ments— grief  and  shame  for  the  actual  condition  of  his  country, 
together  with  reverence  for  its  past  glories,  as  well  as  for  the  law- 
giver from  whose  institutions  those  glories  had  emanated.  Absorbed 
with  this  double  feeling,  the  reveries  of  Agis  go  back  to  the  old  ante- 
Lykurgean  Sparta  as  it  stood  more  than  five  centuries  before.  He 
sees  in  the  spirit  the  same  mischiefs  and  disorders  as  those  which 
afflitit  his  waking  eye — gross  inequalities  of  propert}'-,  with  a  few 
insolent  and  luxurious  rich,  a  crowd  of  mutinous  and  suffering  poor, 
and  nothing  but  fierce  antipathy  reigning  between  the  two.  Into 
the  midst  of  this  froward,  lawless,  and  distempered  community  steps 
the  venerable  missionary  from  Delphi,  breathes  into  men's  minds 
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nevr  impulses,  and  an  impatience  to  shake  off  the  ol(^social  and 
political  Adam — and  persuades  the  rich,  voluntarily  abnegating  their 
temporal  advantages,  to  welcome  with  satisfaction  a  new  system 
wherein  no  distinction  shall  be  recognized,  except  that  of  good  or 
evil  deserts.  Having  thus  regenerated  the  national  mind,  he  parcels 
out  the  territory  of  Laconia  into  equal  lots,  leaving  no  superiority  to 
any  one.  Fraternal  harmony  becomes  the  reigning  sentiment,  while 
the  coming  harvests  present  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a  paternal 
inheritance  recently  distributed,  with  the  brotherhood  contented, 
modest,  and  docile.  Such  is  the  picture  with  which  "mischievous 
Oneirus"  cheats  the  fancy  of  the  patriotic  Agis,  whispering  the 
treacherous  message  that  the  gods  have  promised  him  success  in  a 
similar  attempt,  and  thus  seducing  him  into  that  fatal  revolutionary 
course  which  is  destined  to  bring  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  aged 
Diother  to  the  dungeon  and  the  hangman's  rope. 

That  the  golden  dream  just  described  was  dreamt  by  some  Spartan 
patriots  is  certain,  because  it  stands  recorded  in  Plutarch;  that  it 
was  not  dreamt  by  the  authors  of  centuries  preceding  Agis,  I  have 
already  endeavored  to  show ;  that  the  earnest  feelings  of  sickness  of 
the  present  and  yearning  for  a  better  future  under  the  colors  of  a 
restored  past,  which  filled  the  soul  of  this  king  and  his  brother 
reformers — combined  with  the  leveling  tendency  between  rich  and  / 
poor  which  really  was  inherent  in  the  Lykurgean  discipline — were  ' 
amply  sufficient  to  beget  such  a  dream  and  to  procure  for  it  a 
place  among  the  great  deeds  of  the  old  lawgiver,  so  much  venerated 
and  so  little  known — this  too  I  hold  to  be  unquestionable.  Had 
there  been  any  evidence  that  Lykurgus  had  interfered  with  private 
property,  to  the  limited  extent  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  and  other  able 
critics  imagine — that  he  had  resumed  certain  lands  unjustly  taken 
by  the  rich  from  the  Achnsans — I  should  have  been  glad  to  record  it; 
but  finding  no  such  evidence,  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  presume 
the  fact  simply  in  order  to  account  for  the  story  in  Plutarch. 

The  various  items  in  that  story  all  hang  together,  and  must  be 
understood  as  forming  parts  of  the  same  comprehensive  fact,  or 
comprehensive  fancy.  The  fixed  total  of  9,000  Spartan  and  30,000 
Laconian  lots,  the  equality  between  them,  and  the  rent  accruing  from 
each,  represented  by  a  given  quantity  of  moist  and  dry  produce — all 
these  particulars  are  alike  true  or  alike  uncertified.  Upon  the  vari- 
ous numbers  here  given,  many  authors  have  raised  calculations  as  to 
the  population  and  produce  of  Laconia,  which  appear  to  me  destitute 
of  any  trustworthy  foundation.  Those  who  accept  the  history,  that 
Lykurgus  constituted  the  above-mentioned  numbers  both  of  citizens 
and  of  lots  of  land,  and  that  he  contemplated  the  maintenance  of 
both  numbers  in  unchangeable  proportion — are  perplexed  to  assign 
the  means  whereby  this  adjustment  was  kept  undisturbed.  Nor  are 
they  much  assisted  in  the  solution  of  this  embarrassing  problem  by 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  that  the  number  remained 
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filed  of  itself,  and  that  the  succession  ran  on  from  father  to  Bon 
without  eixiier  consolidation  or  mulliplication  of  parcel-  to 

the  period  wlicii  foreign  wealth  flowed  into  Sparta,  as  a  l<  uce 

of  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  Pelopounesiau  war.  bijortly 
after  that  period  (he  tells  us)  a  citizen  named  Epitadcus  became 
ephor — a  vindictive  and  malignant  man,  who,  having  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  son,  and  wishing  to  oust  him  from  the  succession,  intro- 
duced and  obtained  sanction  to  a  new  Rhetra,  whereby  power  was 
granted  to  every  father  of  a  family  either  to  make  over  during  life, 
or  to  bequeath  after  death,  his  house  and  his  estate  to  any  one  whom 
he  chose.  But  it  is  plain  that  this  story  (whatever  be  the  truth  about 
the  famil}' quarrel  of  Epitadeus)does  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 
From  the  time  of  Lykurgus  to  that  of  this  disinheriting  ephor,  more 
than  four  centuries  must  be  reckoned;  now  had  there  been  real  causes 
at  work  sufficient  to  main  inviolate  the  identical  number  of  lots  and 
families  during  this  long  period,  we  see  no  reason  why  his  new  law, 
simply  permissive  and  nothing  more,  should  have  overthrown  it. 
We  are  not  told  by  Plutarch  what  was  the  law  of  .'-uccession  prior  to 
Epitadeus.  If  the  whole  estate  went  b}'  law  to  one  son  in  the  family^, 
what  became  of  the  other  sons,  to  whom  industrious  acquisition  m 
any  shape  was  repulsive  as  well  as  interdicted?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  estate  was  divided  between  the  sons  equall}'  (as  it  was  by 
the  law  of  succession  at  Athens),  how  can  we  defend  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  unchanged  aggregate  numljcr  of  parcels? 

Dr.  Thirhvall,  after  having  admitted  a  modified  interference  with 
private  properly  by  Lykurgus,  so  as  to  exact  from  the  wealthy  a 
certain  sacrifice  in  order  to  create  lots  for  the  poor,  and  to  bring 
about  something  approaching  to  equi-producing  lots  for  all,  observes: 
"The  average  amount  of  the  rent  (paid  by  the  cultivating  Helots 
from  each  lot)  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  was  required  for 
the  frugal  maintenance  of  a  family  with  six  persons.  The  right  of 
transfer  was  as  strict]}- confined  as  that  of  enjoyment:  the  patrimony 
was  indivisible,  inalienable,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  son;  in 
default  of  a  male  heir,  to  the  eldest  daughter.  The  object  seems  to 
have  been,  after  the  number  of  the  allotments  became  fixed,  that  each 
should  be  constantly  represented  by  one  head  of  a  household.  But 
the  nature  of  the  means  employed  for  this  end  is  one  of  the  most 

obscure  points  of  the  Spartan  system In  the  better  times  of 

the  commonwealth,  this  seems  to  have  been  principally  effected  by 
adoptions  and  marriages  with  heiresses,  which  provided  for  the 
marriages  of  younger  sons  in  families  too  numerous  to  be  supported 
on  their  own  hereditary  property.  It  was  then  probably  seldom 
necessary  for  the  state  to  interfere,  in  order  to  direct  the  childless 
owner  of  an  estate,  or  the  father  of  a  rich  heiress,  to  a  proper  choice. 
But  as  all  adoption  required  the  sanction  of  the  kings,  and  they  had 
also  the  disposal  of  the  hand  of  orphan  heiresses,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  magistrate  had  the  power  of  interposing  on  such 
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occasions,  even  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  individuals,  to  relieve 
poverty  and  check  the  accumulation  of  wealth"  {Hist.  Gr.  ch.  8, 
vol.  i.  p.  367). 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  view  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  here  takes  of  the 
state  of  property,  or  the  arrangements  respecting  its  transmission,  in 
ancient  Sparta.  Neither  the  equal  modesty  of  possession  which  he 
supposes,  nor  the  precautions  for  perpetuating  it,  can  be  shown  to 
have  ever  existed  among  the  pupils  of  Lykurgus.  Our  earliest  infor- 
mation intimates  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta :  the  story  of 
king  Aristo  and  Agetus,  in  Herodotus,  exhibits  to  us  the  latter  as  a 
man  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  only  just  "  enough  to  main- 
tain six  persons  frugally" — while  his  beautiful  wife,  whom  Aristo 
coveted  and  entrapped  from  him,  is  expressly  described  as  the 
daughter  of  opulent  parents.  Sperthies  and  Bulls  the  Talthybiads 
are  designated  as  belonging  to  a  distinguished  race,  and  among  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Sparta.  Demaratus  was  the  only  king  of  Sparta, 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  had  ever  gained  a  chariot  victory  in  the 
OljTnpic  games;  but  we  know  by  the  case  of  Lichas  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Evagoras,  and  others,  that  private  Spartans  were 
equally  successful;  and  for  one  Spartan  who  won  the  prize,  there 
must  of  course  have  been  many  who  bred  their  horses  and  started  their 
chariots  unsuccessfully.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  chariot- 
competition  at  Olympia  was  one  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of 
a  wealthy  house :  nor  were  there  wanting  Spartans  w^ho  kept  horses 
and  dogs  without  any  exclusive  view  to  the  games.  We  know  from 
Xenophon,  that  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  "the  very  rich 
Spartans"  provided  the  horses  to  be  mounted  for  the  state-cavalry. 
These  and  other  proofs  of  the  existence  of  rich  men  at  Sparta,  are 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  what 
was  about  enough  for  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons  and  no 
more. 

As  we  do  not  find  that  such  was  in  practice  the  state  of  property  in 
the  Spartan  community,  so  neither  can  we  discover  that  the  lawgiver 
ever  tried  either  to  make  or  to  keep  it  so.  What  he  did  was  to  impose 
a  rigorous  public  discipline,  with  simple  clothing  and  fare,  incumbent 
alike  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor  (this  was  his  special  present  to 
Greece,  according  to  Thucydides,  and  his  great  point  of  contact  with 
democracy,  according  to  Aristotle) ;  but  he  took  no  pains  either  to  re- 
strain the  enrichment  of  the  former,  or  to  prevent  the  impoverishment 
of  the  latter.  He  meddled  little  with  the  distribution  of  property, 
and  such  neglect  is  one  of  the  capital  deficiencies  for  which  Aristotle 
censures  him.  That  philosopher  tells  us,  indeed,  that  the  Spartan 
law  had  made  it  dishonorable  ^e  does  not  say  peremptorily  forbidden) 
to  buy  or  sell  landed  property,  but  that  there  was  the  fullest  liberty 
both  of  donation  and  bequest :  and  the  same  results  (he  justly  observes) 
ensued  from  the  practice  tolerated  as  would  have  ensued  from  the 
practice  discountenanced — since  it  was  easy  to  disguise  a  real  sale 
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under  an  ostensible  donation.  He  notices  pointedly  the  tendency  of 
l)roperty  at  Sparta  to  concentrate  itself  in  fewer  hand  unopposed  b)f 
any  legal  hindrances:  the  fathers  married  their  daughters  to  whom- 
soever they  choose,  and  gave  dowries  according  to  their  own  discre- 
tion, generally  very  large:  the  rich  families  moreover  intermarried 
among  one  another  habitually  and  without  restriction.  Now  all  the 
these  are  indicated  by  Aristotle  as  cases  in  which  the  law  might  have 
interfered — and  ouglit  to  have  interfered,  but  did  not — for  the  great 
purpose  of  disseminating  the  benefits  of  landed  property  as  much  as 
possible  among  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Again,  he  tells  us  that  the 
law  encouraged  the  multiplication  of  progeny,  and  granted  exemp- 
tions to  such  citizens  as  had  three  or  four  children;  but  took  no 
thought  how  the  numerous  families  of  poorer  citizens  were  to  live, 
or  to  maintain  their  qualification  at  the  public  tables — most  of  the 
lands  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  His  notice,  and 
condemnation  of  that  law,  which  made  the  franchise  of  the  Spartan 
citizen  dependent  upon  his  continuing  to  furnish  his  quota  to  the 
public  table,  have  been  already  adverted  to;  as  well  as  the  potent 
love  of  money  which  he  notes  in  the  Spartan  character,  and  which 
must  have  tended  continually  to  keep  together  the  richer  families 
among  themselves:  while  amongst  a  community  where  industry  was 
unknown,  no  poor  citizen  could  ever  become  rich. 

If  w^e  duly  weigh  these  evidences,  we  shall  see  that  equality  of 
possessions  neither  existed  in  fact,  nor  ever  entered  into  the  scheme 
and  tendencies  of  the  lawgiver  at  Sparta.  And  the  picture  which  Dr. 
Thirlwall  has  drawn  of  a  body  of  citizens  each  possessing  a  lot  of 
land  about  adequate  to  the  frugal  maintenance  of  six  persons — of 
adoptions  and  marriages  of  heiresses  arranged  with  a  deliberate 
view  of  providing  for  the  younger  children  of  numerous  families — 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  kings  to  ensure  this  object — of  a 
fixed  number  of  lots  of  laud,  each  represented  by  one  head  of  a 
household — this  picture  is  one,  of  which  the  reality  must  not  be  sought 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  The  "better  times  of  the  common- 
wealth," to  which  he  refers,  may  have  existed  in  the  glowing  retro- 
spect of  Agis,  but  are  not  acknowledged  in  the  sober  appreciation  of 
Aristotle.  That  the  citizens  were  far  more  numerous  in  early  times, 
the  philosopher  tells  us,  and  that  the  community  had  in  his  day  greatly 
declined  in  power,  we  also  know :  in  this  sense  the  times  of  Sparta 
had  doubtless  once  been  better.  We  may  even  concede  that  during 
the  three  centuries  succeeding  Lykurgus,  when  they  were  continually 
acquiring  new  territory,  and  when  Aristotle  had  been  told  that  they 
had  occasional!}^  admitted  new  citizens,  so  that  the  aggregate  number 
of  citizens  had  once  been  10,000 — we  may  concede  that  in  these  pre- 
vious centuries  the  distribution  of  land  had  been  less  unequal,  so  that 
the  disproportion  between  the  great  size  of  the  territory  and  the 
small  number  of  citizens  was  not  so  marked  as  it  had  become  at  the 
period  which  the  philosopher  personally  witnessed;  for  the  causes 
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tending  to  aiigmonted  inequality  were  constant  and  uninterrupted  in 
their  workini^.  But  tliis  admission  will  still  leave  us  far  removed 
from  the  sketch  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  whicli  depicts  the  Lykuri2:can 
Sparta  as  starting  from  a  new  agrarian  scheme  not  far  removed  from 
equality  of  landed  i)roperty — the  citizens  as  spontaneously  disposed 
to  uphold  this  equality  by  giving  to  unprovided  men  the  benefit  of 
adoptions  and  heiress-marriages,  and  the  magistrate  as  interfering  to 
enforce  this  latter  purpose,  even  in  cases  where  the  citizens  were 
themselves  unwilling.  All  our  evidence  exhibits  to  us  both  decided 
inequality  of  possessions  and  inclinations  on  the  part  of  rich  men  the 
reverse  of  those  which  Dr.  Thirhvall  indicates;  nor  will  the  powers 
of  interference  which  he  ascribes  to  the  magistrate  be  found  sus- 
tained by  the  chapter  of  Herodotus  on  which  he  seems  to  rest  them. 

To  conceive  correctly,  then,  the  Lykurgean  system,  as  far  as  ob- 
scurity and  want  of  evidence  will  permit,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  two  current  misconceptions  which  it  is  essential  to  discard.  One 
of  these  is,  that  the  system  included  a  repartition  of  landed  property, 
upon  principles  of  exactor  approximative  equality  (distinct  from  that 
appropriation  whicli  belonged  to  the  Dorian  conquest  and  settlement), 
and  provisions  for  perpetuating  the  number  of  distinct  and  equal 
lots.  The  other  is,  that  it  was  first  brought  to  bear  when  the  Spartans 
were  masters  of  all  Laconia.  The  illusions  created  by  the  old  legend 
— which  depicts  Laconia  as  all  one  country,  and  all  conquered  at  one 
stroke — yet  survive  after  the  legend  itself  has  been  set  aside  as  bad 
evidence:  we  cannot  conceive  Sparta  as  subsisting  by  itself  without 
dominion  over  Laconia,  nor  Amyklse,  Pharis,  and  Geronthrse  as 
really  and  truly  independent  of  Sparta.  Yet,  if  these  towns  were 
independent  in  the  time  of  Lykurgus,  much  more  confidently  may 
the  same  independence  be  affirmed  of  the  portions  of  Laconia  whicli 
lie  lower  than  AmyklsB  down  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  as  well  as  of 
the  eastern  coast,  which  Herodotus  expressly  states  to  have  been 
originally  connected  with  Argos. 

Discarding  then  these  two  suppositions,  we  have  to  consider  the 
Lykurgean  system  as  brought  to  bear  upon  Sparta  and  its  immediate 
circumjacent  district,  apart  from  the  rest  of  Laconia,  and  as  not 
meddling  systematically  with  the  partition  of  property,  whatever  that 
may  have  been,  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  established  at  the^r 
original  settlement.  Lykurgus  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor  rich, 
nor  the  rich  poor ;  but  he  imposes  upon  both  the  same  subjugating 
drill — the  same  habits  of  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered 
strength — the  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  privations,  endurance, 
punishments,  aud  subordination.  It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least, 
however  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students — that  with  all  this 
equality  of  dealing,  he  ends  in  creating  a  community  in  whom  not 
merely  the  love  of  pre-eminence,  but  even  the  love  of  money,  stands 
powerfully  and  specially  developed. 

How  far  the  pecuUar  of  the  primitive  Sparta  extended  we  have  no 
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means  of  tletermirjing;  but  its  limits  down  tlie  valley  of  the  Eurot^a 
were  certainly  narrow,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  reach  so  fur  as  AmyRl8>. 
Nor  can  we  tell  what  principles  the  Dorian  conqurrors  may  have 
followed  in  the  oriirinal  allotment  of  lands  within  the  limits  of  that 
I)eculiar.  Equal  apportionment  is  not  probable,  lM'<'ause  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  conquering'  band  are  seldom  ■  i  as  possessing 
equal  claims;  but  whatever  the  original  apj  luent  may  have 
been,  it  remained  without  any  general  or  avowed  disturbance  until 
the  days  of  Agis  111.  and  Kleomeues  III.  Here  then  we  have  the 
primitive  Sparta,  including  Dorian  warriors  with  their  Helot  sub- 
jects, but  no  Perio-'ki.  And  it  is  upon  the.se  Spartans  separately, 
perhaps  after  the  period  of  aggravated  disorder  and  lawlessness 
noticed  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that  the  painful  but  invigor- 
ating discipline  above  sketched  must  have  been  originally  brought  to 
bear. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  Laconia,  with  the  acquisition  of  additional 
lands  and  new  Helots,  and  the  formation  of  the  order  of  Perioeki, 
both  of  which  were  a  consequence  of  it,  is  to  be  considered  as 
posterior  to  the  intn^duction  of  the  Lvkurgean  system  at  Sparta,  and 
as  resulting  partly  from  the  increased  force  which  that  system  im- 
parted. The  career  of  conquest  went  on,  beginning  from  Teleklus, 
for  nearly  three  centuries — with  some  interruptions  indeed,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Messenian  war,  with  a  desperate  and  even  precarious 
struggle — so  that  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, the  Spartans  possessed  two-fifths  of  Peloponnesus.  And 
this  series  of  new  acquisitions  and  victories  disguised  the  really  weak 
point  of  the  Spartan  system,  by  rendering  it  pos.'jible  either  to  plant 
the  poorer  citizens  as  Perioeki  in  a  conquered  township,  or  to  supply 
them  with  lots  of  land,  of  which  they  could  receive  the  produce 
without  leaving  the  city — so  that  their  numbers  and  their  military 
strength  were  prevented  from  declining.  It  is  even  afiirmed  by 
Aristotle,  that  during  these  early  times  they  augmented  the  number 
of  their  citizens  by  fresh  admissions,  which,  of  course,  implies  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  lots  of  land.  But  successful  war  (to  use  an 
expression  substantially  borrowed  from  the  same  philosopher)  was 
necessary  to  their  salvation:  the  establishment  of  their  ascendency, 
an.d  of  their  maximum  of  territory,  was  followed,  after  no  very  long 
interval,  by  symptoms  of  decline.  It  will  hereafter  be  seen  that  at 
the  period  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  (395  B.C.),  the  full  citizens 
(called  Homoioi  or  peers)  were  considerably  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Hypomeiones,  or  Spartans  who  could  no  longer  furnish  their  qualifi- 
cation, and  had  become  disfranchised.  And  the  loss  thus  sustained 
was  very  imperfectly  repaired  by  the  admitted  practice  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  rich  men,  of  associating  with  their  own  children  the 
children  of  poorer  citizens,  and  paying  the  contribution  of  these 
latter  to  the  public  tables,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  go  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  education  and  discipline — whereby  they  became 
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(untlet  the  title  or  sobriquet  of  Mothakes)  citL.us,  with  a  certain 
taiut  of  inferiority,  yet  were  sometimes  appointed  to  honorable 
commands. 

Laconia,  the  state  and  territory  of  the  Lacedfemonians,  was  afhrmed 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension  to  have  comprehended  100  cities 
— this  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia,  so  that  it  would  include  all  the 
southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Thyrea  on  the  Argolic  gulf 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedon  in  its  course  into  the  Ionian 
sea.  But  Laconia,  more  strictly  so  called,  was  distinguished  from 
Messenia,  and  was  understood  to  designate  the  portion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  territory  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Mount  Tavgetus.  The 
conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans  we  shall  presently  iouch  upon; 
but  that  of  Laconia  proper  is  very  imperfectly  narrated  to  us.  Down 
to  the  reign  of  Teleklus,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  AmykUie, 
Pilaris,  and  Geronthroe  were  still  Achcean:  in  the  reign  of  that  prince 
tliey  were  first  conquered,  and  the  Achreans  either  expelled  or  subju- 
gated. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Amyklte  had  been  previously 
a  place  of  consequence:  in  point  of  heroic  antiquity  and  memorials, 
this  city,  as  well  as  Therapno?,  seems  to  have  surpassed  Sparta. 
And  the  war  of  the  Si")artans  against  it  is  represented  as  a  struggle  of 
some  moment — indeed,  in  those  times  the  capture  of  any  walled  city 
was  tedious  and  difficult.  Timomachus,  an  ^geid  from  Thebes,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  to  have  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  Spartans  in  the  conquest  of  the  Achoeans  of  Amy- 
klfE;  and  the  brave  resistance  of  the  latter  was  commemorated  by  a 
monument  erected  to  Zeus  Tropfeus  at  Sparta,  which  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  Achaeans  of  Pharis  and  Geron- 
throe, alarmed  b}'  the  fate  of  Amyklse,  are  said  to  have  surrendered 
their  towns  with  little  or  no  resistance:  after  which  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  three  cities,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  went  into  exile  beyond 
sea,  giving  place  to  colonists  from  Sparta.  From  this  time  forward, 
according  to  Pausanias,  Amykla?  continued  as  a  village.  But  as  the 
Amyklajan  hoplites  constituted  a  valuable  portion  of  the  Spartan 
army,  it  must  have  been  numbered  among  the  cities  of  the  Peria?ki 
as  one  of  the  hundred,  the  distinction  between  a  dependent  city  and 
a  village  not  being  very  strictly  drawn.  The  festival  of  the  Hyacin- 
th ia,  celebrated  at  the  great  temple  of  the  Amyklcean  Apollo,  was 
among  the  most  solemn  and  venerated  in  the  Spartan  calendar. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  xUkamenes,  the  son  of  Teleklus,  that  the 
Spartans  conquered  Helus,  a  maritime  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  bondage— from  whose  name, 
according  to  various  authors,  the  general  title  Helots,  belonging  to  all 
the  serfs  of  Laconia.  was  derived.  But  of  the  conquest  of  the  other 
towns  of  Laconia — Gytheium,  Akriae,  Therapnre,  etc. — or  of  the  east- 
ern land  on  the  coast  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  including  Brasice  and 
Epidaurus  Limera,  or  the  island  of  Kythera,  all  which  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  Argeian  confederacy,  we  have  no  accounts. 
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Scanty  as  our  infornmlion  is,  it  just  enables  us  to  r     *  .  , 

gn>.sivc  increa.st'  of  force  and  dominion  on  the  part  < 
re.sultini^  from  the  oriranization  of  Lykurf;u>.     Of  lhi»  pi  lur 

tlier  manifestation  is  found,  l>esides  tlie  con(^uebt  of  thr  ,  in 

tlie  south  by  Teleklus  and  Alkamenes,  in  their  >  lion 

to  the  great  power  of  Pheidou,  the  Argeian,  re....*...  ...  u  ,,ii.vioua 

cliapter.  We  now  approach  the  long  and  arduous  effortfl  by  which 
they  accomplished  tlie  subjugation  of  tlieir  brethren  the  Messeniuu 
Doriuiid. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  MESSENLVN  WAR  9. 

That  there  were  two  long  contests  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  [Messenians,  and  that,  in  both,  the  former  were  completely 
victorious,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  attested.  And  if  we  could  trust  tl.e 
statements  in  Pausanias — our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  on  tic 
subject — we  should  be  in  a  situation  to  recount  the  history  of  bcl;. 
these  wars  in  considerable  detail.  But  unfortunately  the  incideuis 
narrated  in  that  writer  have  been  gathered  from  sources  which  are, 
even  by  his  own  admission,  undeserving  of  credit— from  Rhianus, 
the  poet  of  Bene  in  Krete,  who  had  composed  an  epic  poem  on  Aris- 
tomenes  and  the  second  3Iessenian  war,  about  B.C.  220 — and  from 
M3T0U  of  Priene,  a  prose  author  whose  date  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  belonging  to  the  Alexandrine  age,  and  not  earlier  than  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  From  Rhianus  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  trustworthy  information,  while  the  accuracy  of  Myron  is 
much  depreciated  by  Pausanias  himself — on  some  points  even  too 
much,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  apart  from  the  mental  habits 
either  of  the  prose  writer  or  the  poet,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  good 
means  of  knowledge  were  open  to  either  of  them,  except  the  poems 
of  Tyrtaeus,  which  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  ever  consulted. 
The  account  of  the  two  wars,  extracted  from  these  two  authors  by  Pau- 
sanias, is  a  string  of  tableaux,  several  of  them,  indeed,  highly  poetical, 
but  destitute  of  historical  coherence  or  sufficiency;  and  O.  Miiller 
has  justly  observed  that  "absolutely  no  reason  is  given  in  them  for 
the  subjection  of  Messehia."  They  are  accounts  unworthy  of  being 
transcribed  in  detail  into  the  pages  of  general  histor}^  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  do  anything  more  than  verify  a  few  leading  facts  of  the 
war. 

The  poet  Tyrtaeus  was  himself  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans 
in  the  second  war,  and  it  is  from  him  that  we  learn  the  few  indispu- 
table facts  respecting  both  the  tirst  and  the  second.  If  the  Messenians 
had  never  been  re-established  in  Peloponnesus,  we  should  probably 
never  have  heard  any  further  details  respecting  these  early  contests. 
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That  re-establishraent,  together  with  the  first  fouTidation  of  tlic  city- 
called  Messeiie  on  Moimt  Ithome,  was  among  the  capital  wounds 
inflictetl  on  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  in  tlie  year  B.C.  369 — between 
300  and  250  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messeniau  war. 
The  descendants  of  the  old  Messenians,  who  had  remained  for  so 
long  a  period  without  any  tixed  position  in  Greece,  were  incorporated 
in  the  new  cit3%  together  with  various  Helots  and  miscellaneous  set- 
tlers who  had  no  claim  to  a  similar  genealogy.  The  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  ]Messenian  race  were  reverentially  invoked  at  this  great  cere- 
mony, especially  the  great  hero  Aristomenes;  and  the  sight  of  Mount 
Ithome,  the  ardor  of  the  newly  established  citizens,  the  hatred  and 
apprehension  of  Sparta,  operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  crea- 
tion and  multiplication  of  what  are  called  traditions,  sufficed  to 
expand  the  few  facts  known  respecting  the  struggles  of  the  old 
Messenians  into  a  variety  of  details.  In  almost  all  these  stories  we 
discover  a  coloring  unfavorable  to  Sparta,  contrasting  forcibly  with 
the  account  given  by  Isokrates  in  his  discourse  called  Archidamus, 
wherein  we  read  the  view  which  a  Spartan  might  take  of  the  ancient 
conquests  of  his  forefathers.  But  a  clear  proof  that  these  Messeniau 
stories  had  no  real  basis  of  tradition  is  shown  in  the  contradictory 
statements  respecting  the  principal  hero  Aristomenes,  for  some  place 
him  in  the  first,  others  in  the  second,  of  the  two  wars.  Diodorus  and 
Myron  both  placed  him  in  the  first;  Rhianus  in  the  second.  Though 
Pausanias  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  account  of  the  latter  is 
preferable,  and  that  Aristomenes  really  belongs  to  the  second  Messe- 
nian  war,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  one  statement  is  as  much  worthy 
of  belief  as  the  other,  and  that  there  is  no  suflScieut  evidence  for 
deciding  between  them — a  conclusion  which  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  Wesseling,  who  thinks  that  there  were  two  persons 
named  Aristomenes,  one  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second  war.  This 
inextricable  confusion  respecting  the  greatest  name  in  Messenian 
antiquity  shows  how  little  any  genuine  stream  of  tradition  can  here 
be  recognized. 

Pausanias  states  the  first  Messenian  war  as  beginning  in  B.C.  743 
and  lasting  till  B.C.  724 — the  second  as  beginning  in  B.C.  685  and  last- 
ing till  B.C.  668.  Neither  of  these  dates  rests  upon  any  assignable 
positive  authority;  but  the  time  assigned  to  the  first  war  seems  prob- 
able, while  that  of  the  second  is  apparently  too  early.  Tyrtasus  authen- 
ticates both  the  duration  of  the  first  war,  twenty  years,  and  the 
eminent  services  rendered  in  it  by  the  Spartan  king  Theopompus. 
He  says,  moreover  (speaking  during  the  second  war),  "the  fathers 
of  our  fathers  conquered  Messene;"  thus  loosely  indicating  the  rela- 
tive dates  of  the  two. 

The  Spartans  (as  we  learn  from  Isokrates,  whose  words  date  from 
a  time  when  the  city  of  Messene  was  only  a  recent  foundation)  pro- 
fessed to  have  seized  the  territory,  partly  in  revenge  for  the  impiety 
of  the  Messenians  in  killing  their  own  king  the  Herakleid  Kre*- 
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pliontes,  whose  relative  liad  appealed  to  Sparta  for  aid  —  partly 
l)y  sentence  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Such  were  the  causes  wl)ich 
had  induced  them  first  to  invade  the  country,  and  they  had  con- 
quered it  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years.  The  Lacedaunionian 
explanations,  as  given  in  Pausanias,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
counter-statements  arranged  after  the  time  when  the  Messenian  ver- 
sion, evidently  the  interesting  and  popular  account,  had  become  cir- 
culated. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messe- 
nians  had  a  joint  border  temple  and  sacrifice  in  honor  of  Artemis 
Limnatis,  dating  from  the  earliest  times  of  their  establishment  in 
Pelopotinesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  near  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  Nedon,  in  the  mountainous  territory  north-east  of  Kalamata, 
but  west  of  the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  has  recently  been  exactly 
verified — and  it  seems  in  these  early  chiys  to  have  belonged  to  Sparta. 
That  the  quarrel  began  at  one  of  these  border  sacrifices  was  the 
statement  of  both  parties,  Lacediemonians  and  Messenians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  the  Lacedaemonian  king  Teleklus  laid  a  snare  for 
ttie  Messenians,  by  dressing  up  some  youthful  Spartans  as  virgins 
and  giving  them  daggers;  whereupon  a  contest  ensued,  in  which 
the  Spartans  were  worsted  and  Teleklus  slain.  That  Teleklus  was 
slain  at  the  temple  by  the  Messenians,  was  also  the  account  of  the 
Spartans — but  they  affirmed  that  he  was  slain  in  attempting  to  defend 
some  young  Lacedsemonian  maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  the 
temple,  against  outrageous  violence  from  the  Messenian  youth.  In 
spite  of  the  death  of  this  king,  however,  the  war  did  not  actually 
break  out  until  some  little  time  after,  when  Alkamenes  and  Theo- 
pompus  were  kings  at  Sparta,  and  Antiochus  and  Androkles,  sons  of 
Phintas,  kings  of  Messenia.  The  immediate  cause  of  it  was  a  private 
altercation  between  the  Messenian  Polychares  (victor-at  the  fourth 
Olympiad,  B.C.  764)  and  the  Spartan  Euajphnus.  Polychares,  having 
been  grossly  injured  by  Eusephnus,  and  his  claim  for  redress  having 
been  rejected  at  Sparta,  took  revenge  by  aggressions  upon  other  Lace- 
daemonians. The  Messenians  refused  to  give  him  up;  though  one  of 
the  two  kings,  Androkles,  strongly  insisted  upon  doing  so,  and  main- 
tained his  opinion  so  earnestly  against  the  opposite  sense  of  the 
majority  and  of  his  brother  Antiochus,  that  a  tumult  arose,  and  he 
was  slain.  The  Lacedaemonians,  now  resolving  upon  war,  struck  the 
first  blow  without  any  formal  declaration,  by  surprising  the  border 
town  of  Ampheia,  and  putting  its  defenders  to  the  sw^ord.  They 
farther  overran  the  Messenian  territory,  and  attacked  some  other 
towns,  but  without  success.  Euphaes,  who  had  now  succeeded  his 
father  Antiochus  as  king  of  Messenia,  summoned  the  forces  of  the 
country  and  carried  on  the  w'ar  against  them  with  energy  and  bold- 
ness. For  the  first  four  years  of  the  war  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
no  progress,  and  even  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  old  men  of  their 
nation  as  faint-hearted  w^arriors.     In  the  fifth  year,  however,  they 
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undertook  a  more  vigorous  invasion,  under  tlieir  two  kings,  Theo- 
pompus  and  Polydorus,  who  were  met  by  Euphaes  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Messeuians,  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  it  does 
not  seem  that  either  side  gained  much  advantage:  nevertheless  the 
Messenians  found  themselves  so  much  enfeebled  by  it,  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  fortified  mountain  of  Ithome,  abandoning 
the  rest  of  the  couutr}'.  In  their  distress  they  sent  to  solicit  counsel 
and  protection  from  Delphi,  but  their  messenger  brought  back  the 
appalling  answer  that  a  virgin  of  the  royal  race  of  ^pytus  must  be 
sacrificed  for  their  salvation.  At  the  tragic  scene  which  ensues, 
Aristodemus  puts  to  death  his  own  daughter,  yet  without  satisfying 
the  exigences  of  the  oracle.  The  war  still  continued,  and  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  .it  another  hard-fought  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  brave  Euphaes  was  slain,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive. 
Aristodemus,  being  elected  king  in  his  place,  prosecuted  the  war 
strenuously.  The  fifth  year  of  his  reign  is  signalized  by  a  third  gen- 
eral battle,  wherein  the  Corinthians  assist  the  Spartans,  and  the  Arca- 
dians and  Sikyonians  are  on  the  side  of  Messenia ;  the  victory  is  here 
decisive  on  the  side  of  Aristodemus,  and  the  LacedoBmonians  are 
driven  back  into  their  own  territory.  It  was  now  their  turn  to  send 
envoys  and  ask  advice  from  the  Delphian  oracle.  The  remaining 
events  of  the  war  exhibit  a  series,  partly  of  stratagems  to  fulfil  the 
injunctions  of  the  priestess, — partly  of  prodigies  in  which  the  divine 
wrath  is  manifested  against  the  Messenians.  The  king  Aristodemus, 
agonized  with  the  thought  that  he  has  slain  his  own  daughter  without 
saving  his  country,  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life.  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  war  the  Messenians  abandoned  Ithome,  which  the  Lace- 
da?monians  razed  to  the  ground :  the  rest  of  the  country  being  speed- 
ily conquered,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  not  flee  either  to  Arcadia 
or  to  Eleusis,  were  reduced  to  complete  submission. 

Such  is  the  abridgment  of  what  Pausanias  gives  as  the  narrative  of 
the  first  Messenian  war.  Most  of  his  details  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  mere  late  romance ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  sequence  of 
events  presents  no  plausible  explanation  of  that  which  is  really  indu- 
bitable— the  result.  The  twenty  years'  war,  and  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  Ithome  is  attested  by  Tyrtceus  beyond  all  doubt,  as  well  as 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  conquered,  "Like  asses  worn  down  by 
heavy  burthens"  (says  the  Spartan  poet),  "  they  were  compelled  to 
make  ovei  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
and  to  come  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  themselves  and  their 
wives,  as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings  and  principal  persons." 
The  revolt  of  their  descendants,  against  a  yoke  so  oppressive,  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 

Had  we  possessed  the  account  of  the  first  Messenian  war  as  given 
by  Myron  and  Diodorus,  it  would  evidently  have  been  very  different 
from  the  above,  because  they  included  Aristomenes  in  it,  and  to  him 
the  leadmg  parts  would  be  assigned.    As  the  narrative  now  stands  in 
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Pausanias,  we  are  not  introduced  to  that  great  Mcssenian  hero — the 
Achilles  of  the  epic  of  Rbianus — until  the  second  war,  in  which  his 
gigantic  proportions  stand  prominently  forward.  lie  is  the  great 
champion  of  his  country- in  the  three  buttles  v.'hich  are  represented  as 
taking  place  during  this  war:  the  first,  with  indecisive  result,  at 
Dera.*;  the  second,  a  signal  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians,  at 
the  Boar's  Grave;  the  third,  an  equally  signal  defeat,  in  consequence 
of  the  traitorous  flight  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orchom- 
enus,  who,  ostensibly  embracing  the  alliance  of  the  Messenians,  had 
received  bribes  from  Sparta.  Thrice  did  Aristomcnes  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Ithomates  the  sacrifice  called  Ilekatomphonia,  reserved  for  those 
who  had  slain  with  their  own  hands  100  enemies  in  battle.  At  the 
head  of  a  chosen  band  he  carried  his  incursions  more  than  once  into 
the  heart  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory,  surprised  Amyklaj  and 
Pharis,  and  even  penetrated  by  night  into  the  unfortified  precinct  of 
Sparta  itself,  where  he  suspended  his  shield  as  a  token  of  defiance  in 
the  temple  of  Athene  Chalkiakus.  Thrice  was  he  taken  prisoner, 
but  on  two  occasions  marvelously  escaped  before  he  could  be  con- 
veyed to  Sparta:  the  third  occasion  was  more  fatal,  and  he  was  cast 
by  order  of  the  Spartans  into  the.  Keadas,  a  deep  rocky  cavity  in 
Mount  Taygetus  into  which  it  was  their  habit  to  precipitate  criminals. 
But  even  in  this  emergency  the  divine  aid  was  not  withheld  from, 
him.  While  the  fifty  Messenians  who  shared  his  punishment  were 
all  killed  by  the  shock,  he  alone  was  both  supported  by  the  gods  so 
as  to  reach  the  bottom  unhurt,  and  enabled  to  find  an  unexpected 
means  of  escape.  For  when,  abandoning  all  hope,  he  had  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  cloak  to  die,  he  perceived  a  fox  creeping  about 
among  the  dead  bodies:  waiting  until  the  animal  approached  him,  he 
grasped  its  tail,  defending  himself  from  its  bites  as  well  as  he  could 
by  means  of  his  cloak;  and  being  thus  enabled  to  find  the  aperture 
by  which  the  fox  had  entered,  enlarged  it  sufficiently  for  crawling 
out  himself.  To  tbe  surprise  both  of  friends  and  enemies  he  again 
appeared  alive  and  vigorous  at  Eira.  That  fortified  mountain,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  near  the  Ionian  sea,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Messenians  after  the  battle  in  which  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  Aristokrates  the  Arcadian;  it  was  there  that  they 
had  concentrated  their  whole  force,  as  in  the  former  war  at  Ithome, 
abandoning  the  rest  of  the  country.  Under  the  conduct  of  Aristom- 
cnes, assisted  by  the  prophet  Theoklus,  they  maintained  this  strong 
position  for  eleven  years.  At  length  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
it.  Yet  as  in  the  case  of  Ithome,  the  final  determining  circumstances 
are  represented  to  have  been,  not  anj^  superiority  of  bravery  or  organ- 
ization on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  treacherous  betrayal 
and  stratagem,  seconding  the  fatal  decree  of  the  gods.  Unable  to 
maintain  Eira  longer,  Aristomcnes,  with  his  sons  and  a  body  of  his 
countrymen,  forced  his  way  through  the  assailants  and  quitted  the 
country — some  of  them  retiring   to  Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  finally 
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migrating  to  Rhegium,  He  himself  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  Rhodes,  where  he  dwelt  along  with  his  son-in-law  Damagetus,  the 
ancestor  of  the  noble  Rhodian  family  called  the  Diagorids,  celebrated 
for  its  numerous  Olympic  victories. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  what  Pausanias  calls  the  second 
Messenian  war,  or  of  what  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  Aristomeneis 
of  the  poet  Rhianus.  That  after  the  foundation  of  Messene,  and  tiie 
recall  of  the  exiles  by  Epaminondas,  favor  and  credence  w^as  found 
for  many  tales  respecting  the  prowess  of  the  ancient  hero  whom  they 
invoked  in  their  libations — tales  well  calculated  to  interest  the  fancy, 
to  vivify  the  patriotism,  and  to  inflame  the  anti-Spartan  antipathies, 
of  the  new  inhabitants — there  can  be  little  doubt.  And  the  ^Messenian 
maidens  of  that  day  may  well  have  sung  in  their  public  processional 
sacrifices,  how  "  Aristomenes  pursued  the  flying  Lacedyemouians 
down  to  the  mid-plain  of  Stenyklerus  and  up  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  mountain."  From  such  stories  {traditions  they  ought  not  to  be 
denominated)  Rhianus  may  doubtless  have  borrowed;  but  if  proof 
were  wanting  to  show  how^  completely  he  looked  at  his  materials 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet  and  not  from  that  of  the 
historian,  we  should  find  it  in  the  remarkable  fact  noticed  by 
Pausanias.  Rhianus  represented  Leotychides  as  having  been  king  of 
Sparta  during  the  second  Messenian  war:  now  Leotychides  (as 
Pausanias  observes)  did  not  reign  until  near  a  century  and  a  half 
afterwards,  during  the  Persian  invasion. 

To  the  great  champion  of  Messenia,  during  this  war,  we  may 
oppose  on  the  side  of  Sparta  another  remarkable  person,  less  striking 
as  a  character  of  romance,  but  more  interesting  in  many  ways  to  the 
historian — I  mean  the  poet  Tyrtaeus,  a  native  of  Aphidnaa  in  Attica, 
an  inestimable  ally  of  the  Lacedaemonians  during  most  part  of  this 
second  struggle.  According  to  a  story — which,  how^ever,  has  the  air 
partly  of  a  boast  of  the  later  Attic  orators — the  Spartans,  disheartened 
at  the  first  successes  of  the  Messenians,  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  were  directed  to  ask  for  a  leader  from  Athens.  The  Athenians 
complied  by  sending  Tyrtaeus,  whom  Pausanias  and  Justin  repre- 
sent as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster,  despatched  with  a  view  of 
nominally  obeying  the  oracle,  and  yet  rendering  no  real  assistance. 
This  seems  to  be  a  coloring  put  upon  the  story  by  later  writers,  but 
the  intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  matter  in  any  way  deserves 
little  credit.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  legendary  connection 
of  the  Dioskuri  with  Aphidnae,  celebrated  at  or  near  that  time  by  the 
poet  Alkman,  brought  about  through  the  Delphian  oracle  the  presence 
of  the  Aphidnaean  poet  at  Sparta.  Respecting  the  lameness  of 
Tyrtaeus,  we  can  say  nothing.  But  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  (if  w'e 
are  constrained  to  employ  an  unsuitable  term)  is  highly  probable — for 
in  that  day,  minstrels  who  composed  and  sung  poems  were  the 
only  persons  from  whom  the  youth  received  any  mental  training. 
Moreover  his  sw^ay  over  the  youthful  mind  is  particularly  noted  in 
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the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  after-days  by  king  Leonidas — "  Tyr- 
taeus  was  an  adept  in  tickling  the  souls  of  youth."  We  see  enough 
to  satisfy  us  that  lie  was  by  birth  a  stranger,  though  he  became  a 
Spartan  by  the  subsequent  recompense  of  citizenship  conferred  upon 
him — that  he  was  sent  through  the  Delphian  oracle — that  he  was 
an  impressive  and  efficacious  minstrel — and  that  he  had  moreover 
sagacity  enough  to  employ  his  talents  for  present  purposes  and 
diverse  needs;  being  able  not  merely  to  reanimate  the  languishing 
courage  of  the  baffled  warrior,  but  also  to  soothe  the  discontents  ot 
the  mutinous.  That  his  strains,  which  long  maintained  undiminished 
popularity  among  the  Spartans,  contributed  much  to  determine  the 
ultimate  issue  of  this  war,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  nor  is  his 
name  the  only  one  to  attest  the  succeptibility  of  the  Spartan  mind  in 
that  day  toward  music  and  poetry.  The  first  establishment  of  the 
Karneian  festival  with  its  musical  competition  at  Sparta,  falls  during 
the  period  assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  second  Messenian  war:  the 
Lesbian  harper  Terpander,  who  gained  the  first  recorded  prize  at 
this  solemnity,  is  affirmed  to  have  been  sent  for  by  the  Spartans  pur- 
suant to  a  mandate  from  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  to  have  been  the 
means  of  appeasing  a  sedition.  In  like  manner,  the  Kretan  Thaletas 
was  invited  thither  during  a  pestilence,  which  his  art  (as  it  is  pre- 
tended) contributed  to  heal  (about  620  B.C.);  and  Alkman,  Xenokritus, 
Polymnastus,  and  Sakadas,  all  foreigners  by  birth,  found  favorable 
reception,  and  acquired  popularity  by  their  music  and  poetry.  With 
the  exception  of  Sakadas,  who  is  a  little  later,  all  these  names  fall 
in  the  same  century  as  Tyrtaeus,  between  G60  b.c. — 610  b.c.  The 
fashion  which  the  Spartan  music  continued  for  a  long  time  to  main- 
tain, is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  genius  of  Terpander. 

The  training  in  which  a  Spartan  passed  his  life  consisted  of  exer- 
cises warlike,  social,  and  religious,  blended  together.  While  the 
individual,  strengthen  by  gymnastics,  went  through  his  painful 
lessons  of  fatigue,  endurance,  and  aggression — the  citizens  collec- 
tively were  kept  in  the  constant  habit  of  simultaneous  and  regulated 
movement  in  the  warlike  march,  in  the  religious  dance,  and  in  the 
social  procession.  Music  and  song,  being  constantly  employed  to 
direct  the  measure  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  these  multitudinous 
movements,  became  associated  with  the  most  powerful  feelings  which 
the  habitual  self-suppression  of  a  Spartan  permitted  to  arise,  and 
especially  with  those  sympathies  which  are  communicated  at  once  to 
an  assembled  crowd.  Indeed  the  musician  and  the  minstrel  were  the 
only  persons  who  ever  addressed  themselves  to  the  feelings  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  assembly.  Moreover  the  simple  music  of  that  early 
day,  though  destitute  of  artistical  merit  and  superseded  afterwards 
by  more  complicated  combinations,  had  nevertheless  a  pronounced 
ethical  character.  It  wrought  much  more  powerfully  on  the  impulses 
and  resolutions  of  the  hearers,  though  it  tickled  the  ear  less  grate- 
fully, than  the  scientific  compositions  of  after-days.    Farther,  each 
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paHiciilar  style  of  music  had  its  o\Yn  appropriate  mental  effect — the 
Phrygian  mode  imparted  a  wild  and  maddening  stimulus;  the  Dorian 
mode  created  a  settled  and  deliberate  resolution,  exempt  alike  from 
Ihe  desjionding  and  from  the  impetuous  sentiments.  What  is  called 
the  Dorian  mode  seems  to  be  in  reality  the  old  native  Greek  mode  as 
coutiadistinguished  from  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian — these  being  the 
three  primitive  modes,  subdivided  and  combined  only  in  later  times, 
with  which  the  hrst  Grecian  musicians  became  conversant.  It 
probably  acquired  its  title  of  Dorian  from  the  musical  celebrity  of 
Sparta  and  Argos,  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era;  but  it  belonged  as  much  to  the  Arcadians  and  Achtcans 
as  to  the  Spartans  and  Argeians.  And  the  marked  ethical  effects, 
produced  both  by  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian  modes  in  ancient 
times,  are  facts  perfectly  well-attested,  however  difficult  they  may  be 
to  ex^jlain  upon  any  general  theory  of  music. 

That  the  impressiou  produced  by  Tyrtseus  at  Sparta,  therefore,  with 
his  martial  music,  and  emphatic  exhortations  to  bravery  in  the  field, 
as  well  as  union  at  home,  should  have  been  very  considerable,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  character  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  people; 
especially  as  he  is  represented  to  have  appeared  pursuant  to  the 
injunction  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  From  the  scantj^  fragments  remain- 
ing to  us  of  his  elegies  and  anapests,  however,  we  can  satisfy  our- 
selves only  of  two  facts — first,  that  the  war  was  long,  obstinately 
contested,  and  dangerous  to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  the  Messeuians;  next, 
that  other  parties  in  Peloponnesus  took  part  oe  both  sides,  especially 
on  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  So  frequent  and  harassing  were  the 
aggressions  of  the  latter  upon  the  Spartan  territory,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  border  laud  was  left  uncultivated:  scarcity  ensued,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  farms,  driven  to  despair,  pressed  for  a 
redivision  of  the  landed  property  in  the  state.  It  was  in  appeasing 
these  discontents  that  the  poem  of  Tyrtaeas  called  Eunomia,  "Legal 
order,"  was  found  signally  beneficial.  It  seems  certain  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Arcadians,  together  with  the  Pisatai  and  the 
Triphylians,  took  part  with  the  Messenians;  there  are  also  some  state- 
ments numbering  the  Eleians  among  their  allies,  but  this  appears  not 
probable.  The  state  of  the  case  rather  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
old  quarrel  between  the  Eleians  and  the  Pisatie  respecting  the  right 
to  preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had  already  burst  forth  dur- 
ing the  preceding  century  in  the  reign  of  the  Argeian  Pheidon,  still 
continued.  Unwilling  dependents  of  Elis,  the  Pisatffi  and  Triphylians, 
took  part  with  the  subject  Messenians,  while  the  masters  at  Elis  and 
Sparta  made  common  cause,  as  they  had  before  done  against  Phei- 
don. Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa,  revolting  from  Elis,  acted  as  com- 
mander of  his  countrymen  in  co-operation  with  the  Messenians;  and 
he  is  further  noted  for  having,  at  the  period  of  the  34th  Olympiad 
(644  B.C.),  marched  a  body  of  troops  to  Olympia,  and  thus  dispossessed 
the  Eleians,  on  that  occasion,  of  the  presidency:  that  particular  fes- 
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tival— as  well  as  the  8th  Olympiad,  in  which  Plieidon  iutprfc-red — aud 
the  104lh  Olyinpiatl,  in  whicli  Ihe  Arcadians  niarchtd  in — were  alwjiVS 
inarkcil  on  the  El<  ian  retiister  as  non-Olympiads,  or  informal  cele- 
brations. We  may  reasonably  connect  this  leniporary  triumph  of  the 
Pisatans  with  the  Messenian  war,  inasmuch  as  tliey  were  no  match  for 
Ibe  Eleians  single-handed,  while  the  fraternity  of  Sparta  with  Elis  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  scheme  of  Peloponnesian  politics  which 
we  have  observed  as  prevalent  even  iK-fore  and  during  the  days  of 
Pheidon.  The  second  Messenian  war  will  thus  stand  as  beginning 
somewhere  about  the  33d  Olympiad,  or  648  B.C.,  b<*tween  seventy  and 
eighty  years  after  the  close  of  the  first,  and  lasting,  according  to 
Pausanias,  seventeen  years;  according  to  Plutarch,  more  than  twenty 
years. 

Many  of  the  Messenians  who  abandoned  their  country  after  this 
second  conquest  are  .said  to  have  found  shelter  and  sympathy  among 
the  Arcadians,  who  admitted  them  to  a  new  home  and  gave  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage;  and  who,  moreover,  punished  severely 
the  treason  of  Aristokrates,  king  of  Orchomenus,  in  abandoning  the 
Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench.  That  perfidious  leader  was 
put  to  death  and  his  race  dethroned,  while  the  crime  as  well  as  the 
punishment  was  farther  commemorated  by  an  inscription,  which  was 
to  be  seen  near  the  altar  of  Zeus  Lykieus  in  Arcadia,  The  inscription 
doubtless  existed  in  the  days  of  Kallisthenes,  in  the  generation  after 
the  restoration  of  Messene.  But  whether  it  had  any  existence  prior 
to  t'liat  event,  or  what  degree  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story  about 
Aristokrates,  we  are  unal)le  to  determine;  the  son  of  Aristokrates, 
named  Aristodemus,  is  alleged  in  another  authority  to  have  reigned 
afterward  at  Orchomenus.  That  which  stands  strongly  marked  is 
the  sympathy  of  Arcadians  and  Messenians  against  Sparta — a  senti- 
ment which  was  in  its  full  vigor  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
Messene. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  thus  terminated  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Messenians.  Such  of  them  as  remained  in  the 
country  were  reduced  to  a  servitude  probably  not  less  hard  than  that 
which  Tyrtaeus  described  them  as  having  endured  between  the  first 
war  and  the  sec(md.  In  after-times,  the  whole  territory  which  figures 
on  the  map  as  Messenia — south  of  the  river  Nedon,  and  westward  of 
the  summit  of  Taygetus — appears  as  subject  to  Sparta,  and  as  forming 
the  western  portion  of  Laconia;  distributed  (in  what  proportion  we 
know  not)  l)etween  Pericckic  towns  and  Helot  villages.  By  what 
steps,  or  after  Avhat  degree  of  further  resistance,  the  Spartans  con- 
quered this  country  we  have  no  information;  but  we  are  told  iliat 
they  made  over  Asine  to  the  expelled  Dryopes  from  the  Argolic  pen- 
insula, and  ]\Iothone  to  the  fugitives  from  Nauplia.  Nor  do  we  hear 
of  any  serious  revolt  from  Sparta  in  this  territory  until  150  years 
afterward,  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion — a  revolt  which  Sparta, 
after  serious  efforts,   succeeded  in   crushing,  so  that  the  territory 
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remained  in  her  power  until  her  defeat  at  Leuktra,  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Messene  by  Epaniinondas.  The  fertility  of  the  plains 
— especially  of  the  central  portion  near  the  river  Pamisus,  so  nnicU 
extolled  by  observers,  modern  as  well  as  ancient — rendered  it  an  acquisi- 
tion highl}^  valuable.  At  some  time  or  other  it  must  of  course  have 
been  formally  partitioned  among  the  Spartans,  but  it  is  prol)able  that 
different  and  successive  allotments  were  made,  according  as  the  vari- 
ous portions  of  territory,  both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  Taygetus, 
were  conquered.     Of  all  this  we  have  no  information. 

imperfectly  as  these  two  Messenian  wars  are  known  to  us,  w^e  may 
see  enough  to  warrant  us  in  making  two  remarks.  Both  were  tedious, 
protracted,  and  painful,  showing  how  slowly  the  results  of  war  were 
then  gathered,  and  adding  one  additional  illustration  to  prove  how 
much  the  rapid  and  instantaneous  conquest  of  Laconia  and  Messenia 
by  the  Dorians,  which  the  Herakleid  legend  sets  forth,  is  contradicted 
by  historical  analogy.  Both  were  characterized  by  a  similar  defensive 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Messenians — the  occupation  of  a  moun- 
tain difficult  of  access,  and  the  fortification  of  it  for  the  special  pur- 
pose and  resistance — Ithome  (which  is  said  to  have  had  already  a 
small  town  upon  it)  in  the  first  war,  Eira  in  the  second.  It  is  reason- 
able to  infer  from  hence  that  neither  their  principal  town,  Sten3^klerus, 
nor  any  other  town  in  their  country,  was  strongly  fortified  so  as  to  be 
calculated  to  stand  a  siege ;  that  there  were  no  walled  towns  among 
them  analogous  to  Mykeuae  and  Tiryns  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
Peloponnesus;  and  that  perhaps  what  were  called  towms  were,  like 
Sparta  itself,  clusters  of  unfortified  villages.  The  subsequent  state 
of  Helotism  into  which  they  were  reduced  is  in  consistency  with  this 
dispersed  village  residence  during  their  period  of  freedom. 

The  relations  of  Pisa  and  Elis  form  a  suitable  counterpart  and 
sequel  to  those  of  Messenia  and  Sparta.  Unwilling  subjects  them- 
selves, the  Pisatans  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  Messenians — and  their 
king  Pantaleon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  combined  force,  had 
gained  so  great  a  temporary  success,  as  to  dispossess  the  Eleians  of 
the  agonothesia  or  administration  of  the  games  for  one  Olympic  cere- 
mony, in  the  34th  Olympiad.  Though  again  reduced  to  their  con- 
dition of  subjects,  they  manifested  dispositions  to  renew  the  revolt  at 
the  48tli  Olympiad,  under  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  and  the 
Eleians  marched  into  their  country  to  put  them  down,  but  were  per- 
suaded to  retire  by  protestations  of  submission.  At  length,  shortly 
afterward,  under  Pj-rrhus,  the  brother  of  Damophon,  a  serious  revolt 
broke  out.  The  inhabitants  of  Dyspontium  and  the  other  villages 
in  the  Pisatid,  assisted  by  those  of  Makistus,  Skillus,  and  the  other 
towns  in  Triphylia,  took  up  arms  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Elis ;  but 
their  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  undertaking.  They  were  com- 
pletely conquered ;  Dyspontium  was  dismantled,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  it  obliged  to  flee  the  country,  from  whence  most  of  them  emigrated 
to  the  colonies  of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia  in  Epirus.     The  inhab- 
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it  lints  of  Makistiis  and  Skillus  were  also  chased  from  their  a'tjocies, 
wiiile  the  territory  became  more  thoroughly  subject  to  Elis  iliaii  it  haO 
been  before.  These  incidents  seon  to  have  occurred  about  Uie  .'iOth 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  580;  and  the  dominion  of  Elis  over  her  Perioikid 
territory  was  thus  as  well  assured  as  that  of  Sparta.  Tlie  separate 
denominations  both  of  Pisa  and  Triphylia  became  more  and  more 
urged  in  the  sovereign  name  of  Elis:  the  town  of  Lepreura  alone, 
in  Triphylia,  seems  to  have  maintained  a  separate  name  and  a  sort  of 
half-autonomy  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  not  with- 
out perpetual  sti-uggles  against  the  Eleians,  But  toward  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  w^ar,  the  political  interests  of  Laced^mon  h.ad 
become  considerably  changed,  and  il  was  to  her  advantage  to  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  subordinate  states  against  the  superior: 
accordingly,  we  find  hej  at  that  time  upholding  the  autonomy  of 
Lepreum.  From  what  cause  the  devastation  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
by  Elis  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  having  happened  in  his  time, 
arose,  wc  do  not  know;  the  fact  seems  to  indicate  a  continual  yearn- 
ing for  their  original  independence,  which  was  still  con  memorated, 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  by.  the  ancient  Amphiktyony  at  Sami- 
kum  in  Triphylia  in  honor  of  Poseidon — a  cOmmon  religious  festival 
frequented  by  all  the  Triphylian  towns  and  celebrated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Makistus,  who  sent  round  proclamation  of  a  formal  truce  for 
the  holy  period.  The  Laceda3monians,  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  had  left  them  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  formally  upheld 
the  independence  of  the  Triphylian  towns  against  Elis,  and  seem  to 
have  countenanced  tneir  endeavors  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Arca- 
dian aggregate,  which  however  was  never  fully  accomplished.  Their 
dependence  on  Elis  became  loose  and  uncertain,  but  was  never 
wholly  shaken  off. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CONQUESTS  OF   SPARTA   TOWARD   ARCADIA  AND  ARGOLIS. 

I  ha\t:  described  in  the  last  two  chapters,  as  far  as  our  imperfect 
evidence  permits,  how  Sparta  came  into  possession  both  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Laconia  along  the  course  of  the  Eurotas  down  to  its 
mouth,  and  of  the  Messenian  territory  westward.  Her  progress 
toward  Arcadia  and  Argolis  is  now  to  be  sketched,  so  as  to  conduct 
her  to  that  position  which  she  occupied  during  the  reign  of  Peisistra- 
tus  at  Athens,  or  about  560-540  B.C.,  a  time  when  she  had  reached 
the  maximum  of  her  territorial  possessions,  and  when  she  was  con- 
fessedly the  commanding  state  in  Hellas. 

The  central  region  of  Peloponnesus,  called  Arcadia,  had  never  re- 
ceived any  immigrants  from  without.     Its  indigenous  inhabitants — 
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a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  the  most  numerous  Hellenic 
tribe  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  constant  hive  for  mercenary  troops — 
were  among  the  rudest  and  poorest  of  Greeks,  retaining  for  the 
longest  period  their  original  subdivision  into  a  number  of  petty  hill- 
villages,  each  independent  of  the  other;  while  the  union  of  all  who 
bore  the  Arcadian  name  (though  they  had  some  common  sacrifices, 
such  as  the  festival  of  the  Lyka^an  Zeus,  of  Despoina,  daughter  of 
Poseidon  and  Demeter,  and  of  Artemis  Hymnia)  was  more  loose  and 
ineffective  than  that  of  Greeks  generally,  either  in  or  out  of  PelopoU' 
nesus.  The  Arcadian  villagers  were  usuall}^  denominated  by  the 
names  of  regions,  coincident  with  certain  ethnical  subdivisions — tho 
Azanes,  the  Parrliasii,  the  Mrenalii  (adjoining  Mount  Maenalus),  the* 
Eutresii,  the  ^gytse,  the  Skiritae,  etc.  Some  considerable  towns, 
however,  there  were — aggregations  of  villages  or  denies  which  had 
been  once  autonomous.  Of  these  the  principal  were  Tegea  and  Man- 
tineia,  bordering  on  Laconia  and  Argolis — Orchomenus,  Pheneus,  and 
Stymphalus,  toward  the  north-east,  bordering  on  Achaia  and  Phlius 
— Kleitor  and  Heraea,  westward,  where  the  country  is  divided  from 
Elis  and  Triphylia  by  the  woody  mountains  of  Pholoe  and  Eryman- 
thus — and  Phigaleia,  on  the  south-wer-tern  border  near  to  Messenia. 
The  most  powerful  of  all  were  Tegea  and  Mantineia — conterminous 
towns,  nearly  equal  in  force,  dividing  between  them  the  cold  and 
high  plain  of  Tripolitza,  and  separated  by  one  of  those  capricious 
torrents  which  only  escape  through  katabothra.  To  regulate  the 
efflux  of  this  water  was  a  difficult  task,  requiring  friendly  co-opera- 
tion of  both  the  towns ;  and  when  their  frequent  jealousies  brought  on 
a  quarrel,  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two  inundated  the  territory  of 
its  neighbor  as  one  means  of  annoyance.  The  power  of  Tegea,  which 
had  grown  up  out  of  nine  constituent  townships  originally  separate, 
appears  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  its  rival ;  as  we  may 
judge  from  its  splendid  heroic  pretensions  connected  with  the  name 
of  Echemus,  and  from  the  post  conceded  to  its  hoplites  in  joint  Pel- 
oponnesian  armaments,  which  was  second  in  distinction  only  to  that 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  If  it  be  correct,  as  Strabo  asserts,  that  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Mantineia,  out  of  its  tive  separate  demes, 
was  brought  about  by  the  Argeians,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a  means  of  providing  some  check 
upon  their  powerful  neighbors  of  Tegea.  The  plain  common  to 
Tegea  and  Mantineia  was  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  wintry  heights 
of  Maenalus,  beyond  which,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Laconia, 
Messenia,  and  Triphylia,  there  was  nothing  in  Arcadia  but  small  and 
unimportant  townships  or  villages — without  any  considerable  town, 
before  the  important  step  taken  by  Epaminondas  in  founding  Megal- 
opolis, a  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  mountaineers  of 
these  regions  who  joinisd  EDaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(at  a  time  when  Mantineia  and  most  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia  were 
opposed  to  him)  were  so  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  equipment, 
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tlmt  they  still  caiTied  ns  their  ehief  weapon,  in  place  of  the  spear, 
notiiini:  better  lh:in  the  :inei<nt  club. 

Both  Te^ea  aii<l  Manliiieia  held  several  of  these  smaller  Areadian 
toAiiships  near  tlieni  in  a  sort  of  dependence,  and  \vere  anxious  to 
extend  this  empire  over  others:  durins:  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 
find  the  Mantineiansestablishing  and  garrisoning  a  fortress  at  Kypsela 
among  the  Parrliasii,  near  the  site  in  which  Megalopolis  was  after- 
ward built.  But  at  this  period,  Sparta,  as  the  political  chief  of 
Hellas — having  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  all  the  Grecian  towns, 
pniall  and  great,  as  much  isolated  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  in 
checking  all  sehenies  for  the  formation  of  local  confederacies — stood 
forward  as  the  protectress  of  the  autonomy  of  these  smaller  Arcadians, 
and  drove  back  the  ^lantineians  within  their  own  limits.  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  during  the  acme  of  her  power,  a  few  years  before 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  she  even  proceeded  to  the  extreme  length  of 
breaking  up  the  unity  of  Mantineia  it.self,  causing  the  walls  to  be 
razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  again  parceled  into  their  five  original 
demes — a  violent  arrangement  which  the  turn  of  political  events 
very  soon  reversed.  It  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 
and  the  depression  of  Sparta  that  any  measures  were  taken  for  the 
formation  of  an  Arcadian  political  confederacy;  and  even  then  the 
jealousies  of  the  separate  cities  rendered  it  incomplete  and  short- 
lived. The  great  permanent  change,  the  establishment  of  Megal- 
opolis, was  accomplished  by  the  ascendency  of  Epaminondas.  Forty 
petty  Arcadian  townships,  among  those  situated  to  the  west  of  Mount 
]Ma3nalus,  were  aggTcgated  into  the  new  city;  the  jealousies  of  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  and  Kleitor  were  for  a  while  suspended;  and  oekists  came 
from  all  of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  districts  of  tlie  Macnalii  and 
Parrhasii,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  new  establishment  a  genuine  Pan- 
Arcadian  character.  It  was  thus  that  there  arose  for  the  first  time  a 
powerful  city  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  ^Fessenia,  rescuing  the 
Arcadian  townships  from  their  dependence  on  Sparta,  and  imparting 
to  them  political  interests  of  their  own,  which  rendered  them  both  a 
check  upon  their  former  chief  and  a  support  to  the  re-established 
Messenians. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  reader  for 
one  moment  to  events. long  posterior  in  the  order  of  time  (Megal- 
opolis was  founded  in  370  B.C.),  in  order  that  he  ma}'  understand,  by 
contrast,  the  general  course  of  those  incidents  of  the  earlier  time, 
where  direct  accounts  are  wanting.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
Spartan  territory  was  formed  l)y  some  of  the  many  small  Arcadian 
townships  or  districts,  several  of  which  were  successively  conquered 
by  the  Spartans  and  incorporated  with  their  dominion,  though  at 
what  precise  time  we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  told  that  Charilaus, 
the  reputed  nephew  and  ward  of  Lykurgus,  took  -^gys,  and  that  he 
also  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea,  but  with  singular  ill-success,  for 
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he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner:  we  also  hear  that  the  Spartans 
took  Phigaleia  by  surprise  in  the  30th  Olympiad,  but  were  driven  out 
again  by  the  neighboring  Arcadian  Orestliasians.  During  the  second 
Messenian  war  the  Arcadians  are  represented  as  cordially  seconding 
the  Messenians:  and  it  may  seem  perhaps  singular,  that  while  neither 
Mantin(;ia  nor  Tegea  are  mentioned  in  this  ^^ar,  the  more  distant 
town  of  Orchomenus,  with  its  king  Aristokrates,  takes  the  lead. 
But  the  facts  of  the  contest  come  before  us  with  so  poetical  a 
coloring,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  draw  any  positive  inference  as 
to  the  times  to  which  they  are  referred. 

CEuus  and  Karystus  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
days  of  Alkman:  moreover  the  district  called  Skiritis,  bordering  on 
the  territory  of  Tegea — as  well  as  Belemina  and  Maleatis,  to  the 
westward,  and  Karyaj  to  the  eastward  and  south-eastward  of  Skiritis 
— forming  all  together  the  entire  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  and  all 
occupied  by  Arcadian  inhabitants — had  been  conquered  and  made 
part  of  the  Spartan  territory  before  600  B.C.  And  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  at  this  period  the  Spartan  kings  Leon  and  Hegesikles  con- 
templated nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  entire  Arcadia,  and  sent 
to  ask  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a  blessing  on  their  enterprise.  The 
priestess  dismissed  their  wishes  as  extravagant,  in  reference  to  the 
whole  of  Arcadia,  but  encouraged  them,  though  with  the  usual 
equivocations  of  language,  to  try  their  fortune  against  Tegea. 
Flushed  with  their  course  of  previous  success,  not  less  than  by  the 
favorable  construction  which  they  put  upon  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
the  Lacedaemonians  marched  against  Tegea  with  such  entire  confi- 
dence of  success  as  to  carry  with  them  chains  for  the  purpose  of 
binding  their  expected  prisoners.  But  the  result  was  disappointment 
and  defeat.  They  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  the  prisoners  w^hom 
they  left  behind,  bound  in  the  very  chains  which  their  own  army  had 
brought,  were  constrained  to  servile  labor  on  the  plain  of  Tegea — the 
words  of  the  oracle  being  thus  literally  fulfilled,  though  in  a  sense  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  first  understood  them. 

For  one  w^hole  generation,  we  are  told,  they  were  constantl}^  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  campaigns  against  the  Tegeans,  and  this  strenuous 
resistance  probably  prevented  them  from  extending  their  conquests 
farther  among  the  petty  states  of  Arcadia. 

At  length  in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Aristo,  the  successors 
of  Leon  and  Hegesikles  (about  560  B.C.),  the  Delphian  oracle,  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  the  Spartans — which  of  the  gods  they  ought  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  become  victorious — enjoined  them  to  find  and 
carry  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.  After  a 
vain  search,  since  they  did  not  know  where  the  body  of  Orestes  was 
to  be  found,  they  applied  to  the  oracle  for  more  specific  directions, 
and  were  told  that  the  son  of  Agamemnon  was  buried  at  Tegea  itself, 
in  a  place  "where  two  blasts  were  blowing  under  powei-ful  con- 
straint,— where  there  was  stroke  and  counterstroke,  and  destruction 
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iijion  destruction."  These  mysterious  words  were  elucidated  by 
a  lucliy  accidciit.  Durins^  a  truce  Avith  Tegea,  Liclias,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  300  Spartan  clio.scn  youth  who  acted  as  the  movable 
police  of  the  country  under  the  ephors,  visited  the  place,  and  entered 
the  forge  of  a  blacksmith — who  mentioned  to  him,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  in  sinking  a  well  in  his  outer  court  he  had  recently 
discovered  a  coffin  containing  a  body  seven  cubits  long;  astounded 
at  the  sight,  he  had  left  it  there  undisturbed.  It  struck  Lichas  that 
the  gigantic  relic  of  aforetime  could  be  nothing  else  but  the  corpse 
of  Orestes,  and  he  felt  assured  of  this  when  he  reflected  how  accu- 
rately the  indications  of  the  oracle  were  verified;  for  there  were  the 
"  two  blasts  blowing  by  constraint,"  in  the  two  bellows  of  the  black- 
smith: there  was  "  the  stroke  and  counterstroke"  in  his  hammer  and 
anvil,  as  well  as  the  "  destruction  upon  destruction"  in  the  murder- 
ous weapons  which  he  was  forging.  Lichas  said  nothing,  but  re- 
turned to  Sparta  with  his  discovery,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
authorities,  who,  by  a  concerted  scheme,  banished  him  under  a  pre- 
tended criminal  accusation.  He  then  again  returned  to  Tegea,  under 
the  guise  of  an  exile,  prevailed  upon  the  blacksmith  to  let  to  him  the 
premises,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  possession,  dug  up  and  car- 
ried oH  to  Sparta  the  bones  of  the  venerated  hero. 

From  and  after  this  fortunate  acquisition,  the  character  of  the  con- 
test was  changed;  the  Spartans  found  themselves  constantly  victori- 
ous over  the  Tegeans.  But  it  docs  not  seem  that  these  victories  led 
to  any  positive  result,  though  they  might  perhaps  serve  to  enforce 
the  practical  conviction  of  Spartan  superiority;  for  the  territory  of 
Tegea  remained  unimpaired,  and  its  autonomy  noway  restrained. 
During  the  Persian  invasion  Tegea  appears  as  the  willing  ally  of 
Lacedaemon,  and  as  the  second  militar}"  power  in  the  Peloponnesus; 
and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  the  strenuous  resist- 
ance of  the  Tegeans  which  prevented  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
extending  their  empire  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  Arcadian  com- 
munities. These  latter  always  maintained  their  independence, 
though  acknowledging  Sparta  as  the  presiding  power  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  obeying  her  orders  implicitly  as  to  the  disposal  of. their 
military  force.  And  the  influence  which  Sparta  thus  possessed  over 
all  Arcadia  was  one  main  item  in  her  power,  never  seriously  shaken 
until  the  battle  of  Leuktra;  which  took  away  her  previous  means  of 
insuring  success  and  plunder  to  her  minor  followers. 

Having  thus  related  the  extension  of  the  power  of  Sparta  on  Ik  r 
northern  or  Arcadian  frontier,  it  remains  to  mention  her  acquisitions 
on  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  side,  towards  Argos.  Originally  (;is 
has  been  before  stated)  not  merely  the  province  of  Kynuria  raid  the 
Thyreatis,  but  also  the  whole  coast  down  to  the  promontor}^  of  Malea, 
had  either  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Argos  or  belonged  to  the 
Argeiau  confederacy.  We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  l^efore  (he 
time  when  the  embassy  from  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  came  to  solicit 
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aid  in  Greece  (about  347  B.C.),  the  whole  of  this  territory  had  fallen 
into  the  power  of  Sparta ;  but  how  long  before,  or  at  what  precise 
epoch,  we  have  no  information.  A  considerable  victory  is  said  to 
have  been  gained  by  the  Argeians  over  the  Spartans  in  the  27tli 
Olympiad  or  669  B.C.,  at  Hysae,  on  the  road  between  Argos  and 
Tegea.  At  that  time  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  Kynuria  could 
not  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartjins — so  that  we  must 
refer  the  acquisition  to  some  period  in  the  following  century;  though 
Pausanias  places  it  much  earlier,  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus — 
and  Eusebius  connects  it  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  festival 
called  Gymnop^edia  at  Sparta  in  698  B.C. 

About  the  year  574  B.C.,  the  Argeians  made  an  effort  to  reconquer 
Thyrea  from  Sparta,  which  led  to  a  combat  long  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Grecian  heroism.  It  was  agreed  between  the  two  powers 
that  the  possession  of  this  territory  should  be  determined  by  a  com- 
bat of  300  select  champions  on  each  side;  the  armies  of  both  retiring, 
in  order  to  leave  the  field  clear.  So  undaunted,  and  so  equal  was 
the  valor  of  these  two  chosen  companies,  that  the  battle  terminated 
by  leaving  only  three  of  them  alive — Alkenor  and  Chromius  among 
Argeians,  Othryades  among  the  Spartans.  The  two  Argeian  war- 
riors hastened  home  to  report  their  victory,  but  Othryades  remained 
on  the  field,  carried  off  the  arms  of  the  enemy's  dead  into  the  Spartan 
camp,  and  kept  his  position  until  he  was  joined  by  his  countrymen 
the  next  morning.  Both  Argos  and  Sparta  claimed  the  victory  for 
their  respective  champions,  and  the  dispute  after  all  was  decided  by 
a  general  conflict,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  tlie  conquerors,  though 
not  without  much  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  brave  Othryades, 
ashamed  to  return  home  as  the  single  survivor  of  the  300,  fell  upon 
his  own  sword  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  defeat  decided  the  possession  of  Thyrea,  which  did  not  again 
pass,  until  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history,  under  the  power  of 
Argos.  The  preliminary  duel  of  the  300,  with  its  uncertain  issue, 
though  well  established  as  to  the  general  fact,  was  represented  by  the 
Argeians  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the  above  story,  which 
seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  more  than  a  century  after- 
ward— when  the  two  powers  were  negotiating  for  a  renewal  of  the 
then  expiring  truce — the  Argeians,  still  hankering  after  this  their 
ancient  territory,  desired  the  LacedaMuonians  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration ;  which  being  refused,  they  next  stipulated  for  the 
privilege  of  trying  the  point  in  dispute  by  a  similar  duel  to  the 
former,  at  any  time  during  the  prevalence  of  war  or  of  an  epidemic 
disease.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonians  acquiesced 
in  this  proposition,  though  they  thouglit  it  absurd,  in  consequence 
of  their  anxiety  to  keep  their  relations  with  Argos  at  that  time  smooth 
and  pacific.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the  real  duel,  in 
which  Othryades  contended,  was  considered  as  absurd  at  the  time 
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when  it  took  place  or  during  the  age  immediate'!}'  succeeding.  It 
f«ll  in  ^vitll  a  sort  of  chivahous  pugnacity  which  is  noticed  among 
tljc  attril)Utf'S  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  also  with  viirious  legendary 
cxi>loits,  such  as  the  singk'  combat  of  Echemus  and  Hyllus,  of  Me- 
hmtlius  and  Xanthus,  of  Menclaus  and  Paris,  etc.  Moreover,  the 
heroism  of  Othryades  and  his  countrymen  was  a  popular  theme  for 
poets  not  only  at  the  Spartan  gymnopaedia,  but  also  elsewhere,  and 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  celebrated.  The  absurdity  attached 
to  this  proposition,  tlien,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war — in  the 
minds  even  of  the  Spartans,  the  most  old-fashioned  and  unchanging 
] coplc  in  Greece — is  to  ])e  ascribed  to  a  change  in  the  Grecian  politi- 
cal mind,  at  and  after  the  Persian  war.  The  ha])it  of  political  calcu- 
lation had  made  such  decided  progress  among  them,  that  the  leading 
states  especially  had  become  familiarized  with  something  like  a  slates- 
manlike  view  of  their  resources,  their  dangers,  and  their  obligations. 
How  lamentably  deficient  this  sort  of  sagacity  was  during  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  will  appear  when  we  come  to  describe  that  imminent 
crisis  of  Grecian  independence:  but  the  events  of  those  days  were 
well  calculated  to  sharpen  it  for  the  future,- and  the  Greeks'  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  had  become  far  more  refined  political  schemers 
than  their  forefathers.  And  thus  it  happened  Ihatthe  proposition  to 
settle  a  territorial  dispute  by  a  duel  of  chosen  champions,  admissible 
and  even  becoming  a  century  before,  came  afterward  to  be  derided 
as  childish. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kynuria  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
lonians,  but  completely  Dorized  through  their  long  subjection  to 
Argos,  by  whom  they  were  governed  as  Periceki.  Pausanias  gives 
a  different  account  of  their  race,  which  he  traces  to  the  eponymous 
hero  Kynurus  son  of  Perseus:  but  he  does  not  connect  them  with 
the  K3'nurians  whom  he  mentions  in  another  place  as  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia.  It  fs  evident,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus, the  traces  of  their  primitive  descent  were  nearly  effaced.  He 
says  they  were  **  Orneates  and  Perio^ki"  to  Argos;  and  it  appears 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Orneae  also,  whom  Argos  had  reduced  to  the 
same  dependent  condition,  traced  their  eponymous  hero  to  an  Ionic 
stock — CJrneus  was  the  son  of  the  Attic  Erechtheus.  Strabo  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  Kynurians  as  occupying  originally,  not  only 
the  frontier  district  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  wherein  Thyrea  is  situ- 
ated, but  also  the  north-western  portion  of  Argolis,  under  the  ridge 
called  Lyrkeium,  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  Arcadian  terri- 
tory of  Stymphalus.  This  ridge  was  near  the  town  of  Orneae,  which 
lay  on  the  border  of  Argolis  near  the  confines  of  Phlius;  so  that 
Strabo  thus  lielps  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Orneates  were  a  portion  of  Kynurians,  held  by  Argos  along  with  the 
other  Kynurians  in  the  conclition  of  dependent  allies  and  Perioeki, 
and  very  probably  also  of  Ionian  origin. 

The  conquest  of  Thyrea  (a  district  valuable  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
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as  we  may  presume  from  the  large  booty  which  the  Argcians  got 
from  it  (luring  tlic  Pcloponncsian  war)  was  the  hist  territorial  acqui- 
sition made  by  Sparta.  She  was  now  possessed  of  a  continuous 
dominion,  comprisini;  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Nedou  on  the  western  coast, 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Thyreatis  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
area  of  her  territory,  including  !is  it  did  both  Laconia  and  Mes.senia, 
was  equal  to  two-lift  lis  of  the  entire  peninsula,  all  governed  from  the 
single  city,  and  for  the  exclusive  purpose  and  benefit  of  the  citizens 
of  Sparta.  Within  all  this  wide  area  there  was  not  a  single  commu- 
nity pretending  to  inde])endent  agency.  The  townships  of  the  Peria-ki, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Helots,  were  each  individually  uninii)ortant ; 
nor  do  we  hear  of  any  one  of  them  presuming  to  treat  with  a  foreign 
state.  All  consider  themselves  as  nothing  else  but  subjects  of  the 
Spartan  ephors  and  their  subordinate  olficers.  They  are  indeed  dis- 
contented subjects,  hating  as  well  as  fearing  their  masters,  and  not 
to  be  trusted  if  a  favorable  opportunity  for  secure  revolt  presents 
itself.  But  no  individual  township  or  district  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  up  for  itself,  while  combinations  among  them  are  prevented  by 
the  habitual  watclifulness  and  unscrupulous  precautions  of  the 
ephors,  especially  by  the  jealous  secret  police  called  the  Krypteia,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Not  only  therefore  was'the  Spartan  territory  larger  and  its  popula- 
tion more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Hellas,  but  its 
government  was  also  more  completely  centralized  and  more  strictly 
obeyed.  Its  source  of  weakness  was  the  discontent  of  its  Peria^ki 
and  Helots,  the  latttT  of  whom  were  not  (like  the  slaves  of  other 
states)  imported  barbarians  from  ditTerent  countries,  and  speaking  a 
broken  Greek,  but  genuine  Hellcns — of  one  dialect  and  lineage,  sym- 
pathizing with  each  other,  and  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
iieus  Hellanius  as  their  masters — from  whom  indeed  they  stood  dis- 
tinguished by  no  other  line  except  the  perfect  training,  individual 
and  collective,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Spartans.  During  the  pe- 
riod on  which  we  are  at  present  dwelling,  it  does  not  seem  that  this 
discontent  comes  sensibly  into  operation ;  but  we  shall  observe  its 
manifestations  very  unequivocally  after  the  Persian  and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

To  such  auxiliary  causes  of  Spartan  predominance  we  must  add 
another — the  excellent  military  position  of  Sparta,  and  the  unassail- 
able character  of  Laconia  generally.  On  three  sides  that  territory  is 
washed  by  the  sea,  with  a  coast  remarkably  dangerous  and  destitute 
of  harbors;  hence  Sparta  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  this  quar- 
ter until  the  Persian  invasion  and  its  consequences — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was,  the  astonishing  development  of  the  Athe- 
nian naval  force.  The  city  of  Sparta,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  was 
admirably  defended  by  an  almost  impassable  northern  frontier,  com- 
posed of  those  districts  which  we  have  observed  above  to  have  beeq 
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conciiiered  from  Arcadia — Karyalis,  Skiritis,  Maleatis,  and  Bde- 
niiiiatis.  The  tlillicully  a.s  well  as  dauber  or  inarching  into  Ijacoula 
by  these  niounlaiii  passes,  u(Uiced  by  Kui'ipidcs,  was  keenly  lelt  by 
every  enemy  of  the  Laeediemonians,  and  has  been  powerTully  stated 
by  a  first  rate  modern  observer,  Colonel  Leake.  IS'o  i^te  could  be 
better  chosen  for  holding  the  key  of  all  the  penetrable  passes  than 
that  of  Sparta.  This  well-protected  frontier  was  a  substitute  more 
than  sutlicient  for  fortifications  to  Spaita  Itself,  which  always  main- 
tained, down  to  the  times  of  the  despot  Nabis,  its  })rimitive  aspect 
of  a  group  of  adjacent  hill-villages  ratlier  than  a  regular  city. 

When,  along  with  such  territorial  advantages,  we  contemplate 
the  personal  training  peculiar  to  the  Spartan  citizens,  as  yet  undi- 
minished in  their  numbers, — combined  with  the  effect  of  that  train- 
ing upon  Grecian  sentiment,  in  inspiring  awe  and  admiration, — we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  during  the  half-century  which 
elapsed  between  the  year  600  B.C.  and  the  final  conquest  of  Thyreatis 
from  Argos,  Sparta  had  acquired  and  begun  to  exercise  a  recognized 
ascendency  over  all  the  Grechin  states.  Her  military  force  was  at 
that  time  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  rest,  in  a  degree  much  greater 
than  it  afterward  came  to  be;  for  other  states  had  not  yet  attained 
their  maximum,  and  Athens  in  particular  was  far  short  of  the  height 
which  she  afterward  reached.  In  respect  to  discipline  as  w^ell  as 
number,  the  Spartan  military  force  had  even  at  this  early  period 
reached  a  point  wliicli  it  did  not  subsequently  surpass,  while  in 
Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  even  Elis  (as  will  be  hereafter 
shown),  the  military  training  in  later  days  received  greater  attention, 
and  improved  considerably.  The  Spartans  (observes  Aristotle) 
brought  to  perfection  their  gymnastic  training  and  their  military  dis- 
cipline, at  a  time  when  other  Greeks  neglected  both  the  one  and  the 
other:  their  early  superiority  was  that  of  the  trained  men  over  the 
untrained,  and  ceased  in  after-days  when  other  states  came  to  subject 
their  citizens  to  systematic  exercises  of  analogous  character  or  ten- 
dency. This  fact — the  early  period  at  which  Sparta  attained  her 
maximum  of  discipline,  power,  and  territory — is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  when  we  are  explaining  the  general  acquiescence  which  her 
ascendency  met  with  in  Greece,  and  w  hich  her  subsequent  acts  would 
certainly  not  have  enabled  her  to  earn.  That  acquiescence  first  be- 
gan, and  became  a  habit  .of  the  Grecian  mind,  at  a  time  when  Sparta 
had  no  rival  to  come  near  her — when  she  had  completely  shot  ahead 
of  Argos — and  when  the  vigor  of  the  Lykuigean  discipline  had  heen 
manifested  in  a  long  series  of  conquests,  made  during  the  stationary 
period  of  other  states,  and  ending  only  (to  use  the  somewhat  exagge- 
rated phrase  of  Herodotus)  when  she  had  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus. 

Our  accounts  of  the  memorable  military  organization  of  Sparta  are 
scanty,  and  insufficient  to  place  the  details  of  it  clearly  before  us. 
The  arms  of  the  Spartans,  as  to  all  material  points,  were  not  different 
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from  those  of  other  Greek  hoplites.  Rut  one  grand  peculiarity  is 
observable  from  the  beginuiui;',  as  an  item  in  the  Lykurgean  institu- 
tions. That  lawgiver  established  military  divi-^ions  quite  distinct 
from  the  civil  divisions,  whereas  in  the  other  states  of  Greece,  uniil  a 
period  much  later  than  that  which  we  have  now  reached,  the  two 
were  confounded — the  hoplites  or  horsemen  of  the  same  tribe  or  ward 
being  marshaled  together  on  the  field  of  battle.  Every  Lacedaemo- 
nian was  bound  to  military  service  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  sixty, 
and  the  ephors,  when  they  sent  forth  an  expedition,  called  to  arms 
all  the  men  within  some  given  limit  of  age.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
Lykurgus  established  both  the  Syssitia  or  public  mess,  and  the  Eno- 
moties  and  Triakads,  or  the  military  subdivisions  peculiar  to  Sparta. 
The  Triakads  are  not  mentioned  elscAvhere,  nor  can  we  distinctly 
make  out  what  they  were;  but  the  Enomoty  w^as  the  special  char- 
acteristic of  the  system,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  all  its  arrange- 
ments turned.  It  was  a  small  company  of  men,  the  number  of  whom 
was  variable,  being  given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  36  men — drilled 
and  practiced  together  in  military  evolutions,  and  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  common  oath.  Each  Enomoty  had  a  separate  captain  or 
enomotarch,  the  strongest  and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company,  who 
always  occupied  the  front  rank,  and  led  the  Enomoty  when  it  marched 
in  single  file,  giving  the  order  of  march  as  well  as  setting  the  exam- 
ple. If  the  Enomoty  was  drawn  up  in  three,  or  four,  or  six  files,  the 
enomotarch  usually  occupied  the  front  post  on  the  left,  and  care  was 
taken  that  both  the  front-rank  men  and  the  rear-rank  men,  of  each 
file,  should  be  soldiers  of  particular  merit. 

It  was  upon  these  small  companies  that  the  constant  and  severe 
Lacedaemonian  drilling  was  brought  to  act.  They  were  taught  to 
march  in  concert,  to  change  rapidly  from  line  to  file,  to  w^heel  right 
or  left  in  such  manner  as  that  the  enomotarch  and  the  other  pro- 
tostates  or  front-rank  men  should  always  be  the  persons  immediately 
opposed  to  the  enem3\  Their  step  w^as  regulated  by  the  fife,  which, 
played  in  martial  measures  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  was  employed  in 
actual  battle  as  well  as  in  military  practice ;  and  so  perfectly  were 
they  habituated  to  the  movements  of  the  Enomoty,  that  if  their  order 
was  deranged  by  any  adverse  accident,  scattered  soldiers  could  spon- 
taneously form  themselves  into  the  same  order,  each  man  knowing 
perfectly  the  duties  belonging  to  the  place  into  which  chance  had 
throTvn  him.  Above  the  Enomoty  w^ere  several  larger  divisions — the 
Pentekostys,  the  Lochus,  and  the  Mora,  of  which  latter  there  seem 
to  have  been  siv  in  all.  Respecting  the  number  of  each  division,  and 
tlie  proportion  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller,  we  find  statements  alto- 
gether different,  yet  each  resting  upon  good  authority, — so  that  we 
are  driven  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  peremptory  standard,  and 
that  the  Enomoty  comprised  25,  32,  or  36  men ;  the  Pentekostys  two 
or  four  Enomoties;  the  Lochus  two  or  four  Pentekosties,  and  the 
Mora,  400,  500,  600,  or  900  men — at  different  times,  or  according  to 
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the  limits  of  nge  which  the  ephore  might  prescribe  for  the  men  whom 
thrv  called  into  the  tield. 

What  reiimiiis  fixed  iu  the  system  is,  first,  the  Muall  iiundx  r, 
though  varyin;^  within  certain  limits,  of  the  elementary  eonip:i;iy 
called  Enonioly,  trained  to  act  together,  and  •  -        .      , 

of  the  Kime  age,  in  which  every  man  kne>\  .  ,.. 

Hcale  of  divisions  and  the  hierarchy  of  otlicers,  cm  li  ri.-ing  ulx^ve  tlie 
other, — the  Entunotarch,  the  Pentekonler,  the  Lochairc,  and  the  Pole- 
march,  or  commander  of  the  Mora. — each  having  the  charge  of  their 
respective  divisions.  Orders  were  transmitted  from  the  king,  as 
commander-in-chief,  through  the  Poleniarchs  to  the  Lockages, — from 
the  Lochagcs  to  the  Pentekonters,  and  then  from  the  latter  to  the 
Enomotarchs,  each  of  whom  caused  them  to  be  executed  by  his  Eno- 
moty.  As  all  these  men  had  been  previow->ly  trained  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  stations,  the  Spartan  infantry  possessed  the  arran.L'e 
ments  and  aptitudes  of  a  standing  army.  Originally  they  f-eern  to 
have  had  no  cavalry  at  all,  and  when  cavalry  was  at  length  intro- 
duced into  their  system,  it  was  of  a  very  inferior  character,  no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  it  in  the  Lykurgean  training.  But  the 
military  force  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  even  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  enjoyed  little  or  no  special  training,  hav- 
ing neither  any  small  company  like  the  enomoty,  consisting  of  par- 
ticular men  drilled  to  act  together — nor  fixed  and  disciplined  ofTicers 
— nor  triple  scale  of  subordination  and  subdivision.  Gymnastics  and 
the  use  of  arms  made  a  part  of  education  e\  cry  where,  and  ii  is  to  be 
presumed  that  no  Grecian  hoplite  was  entirely  without  some  practice 
of  marching  in  line  and  military  evolutions,  inasmuch  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  serve  was  universal  and  often  enforced.  But  such  practice 
was  casual  and  unequal,  nor  had  any  individual  of  Argos  or  Athens 
a  fixed  military  place  and  duty.  The  citizen  took  arms  among  his 
tribe,  under  a  Taxiarch  chosen  from  it  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
placed  in  a  rank  or  line  wherein  neither  his  place  nor  his  immediate 
neighbors  were  predetermined.  The  tribe  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  military  classification  known  to  Athens,  and  the  taxiarch  the 
only  tribe  officer  for  infantry,  as  the  phylarch  was  for  cavalry,  under 
the  general-in-chief.  Moreover,  orders  from  the  general  were  pro- 
claimed to  the  line  collectively  by  a  herald  of  loud  voice,  not  com- 
municated to  tbe  taxiarch  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  for  the 
])roper  execution  of  thein  by  his  division.  With  an  arrangement 
thus  perfunctory  and  unsystematized,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find 
how  well  the  military  duties  were  often  performed.  But  every 
Greek  who  contrasted  it  with  the  symmetrical  structure  of  the  Lace- 
dicmouian  armed  force,  and  with  the  laborious  preparation  of  every 
Spartan  for  his  appropriate  duty,  felt  an  internal  sentiment  of  infe- 
riority which  made  him  willingly  accept  the  headship  of  "  these 
l)rofessional  artists  in  the  business  of  war,"  as  they  are  often  denomi- 
nated. 
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It  was  through  the  concurrence  of  these  various  circumstances 
that  the  wiUing  acknowledgment  of  Sparta  as  the  leading  state  of 
Hellas  became  a  part  of  Grecian  habitual  sentiment,  during  the  inter- 
val between  about  GOO  n.c.  and  547  b.c.  During  this  period  too, 
chietly,  Greece  and  her  colonies  were  ripening  into  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized and  active  partnership.  The  common  religious  assemblies, 
which  bound  the  parts  together,  not  only  ac(iuired  greater  formality 
and  more  extended  development,  but  also  became  more  numerous 
and  frequent — while  the  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and  Xemean  games  Were 
exalted  into  a  national  importance,  approaching  to  that  of  the  Olym- 
pic. The  recognized  superiority  of  Sparta  thus  formed  part  and 
parcel  of  the  first  historical  aggregation  of  the  Grecian  states.  It 
was  about  the  year  547  B.C.  that  Cro?sus  of  Lydia,  when  pressed  by 
Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  solicited  aid  from  Greece,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Spartans  as  confessed  presidents  of  the  whole  Hellenic 
body.  And  the  tendencies  then  at  work  toward  a  certain  degree  of 
increased  .intercourse  and  co-operation  among  the  dispersed  members 
of  the  Hellenic  name,  were  doubtless  assisted  by  the  existence  of  a 
state  recognized  by  all  as  the  first — a  state  whose  supcriorit}-  was  the 
more  readily  acquiesced  in  because  it  was  earned  by  a  painful  and 
laborious  discipline,  which  all  admired  but  none  chose  to  copy. 

Whether  it  be  true  (as  O.  Miiller  and  other  learned  men  conceive) 
that  the  Homeric  mode  of  fighting  was  the  general  practice  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  rest  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Dori- 
ans, and  that  the  latter  first  introduced  the  habit  of  fighting  with 
close  ranks  and  protended  spears,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Throughout  all  our  historical  knowledge  of  Greece,  a  close 
rank  among  the  hoplites,  charging  with  spears  always  in  hand,  is  the 
prevailing  practice;  though  there  are  cases  of  exception,  in  which 
the  spear  is  hurled,  when  troops  seem  afraid  of  coming  to  close 
quarters.  Xor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  Homeric  manner 
of  fighting  ever  really  prevailed  in  Peloponnesus,  which  is  a  country 
eminently  inconvenient  for  the  use  of  war-chariots.  The  descriptions 
of  the  bard  may  perhaps  have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  what  he 
and  his  auditors  witnessed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  chariots 
were  more  emplo3'ed,  and  where  the  country  was  mucli  more  favor- 
able to  them.  We  have  no  historical  knowledge  of  any  military 
practice  in  Peloponnesus  anterior  to  the  hoplites  with  close  ranks 
and  protended  spears. 

One  Peloponnesian  state  there  was,  and  one  alone,  which  disdained 
to  acknowledge  the  superiority  or  headship  of  Laceda?mon.  Argos 
never  forgot  that  she  had  once  been  the  chief  power  in  the  peninsula, 
and  her  feeling  toward  Sparta  was  that  of  a  jealous  but  impotent 
competitor.  By  what  steps  the  decline  of  her  power  had  taken  place 
we  are  unable  to  make  out,  nor  can  we  trace  the  succession  of  her 
kings  subsequent  to  Pheidon.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  about 
669  B.C.  the  Argeiaus  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  HysiiB, 
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and  that  they  expelled  from  the  port  of  Nauplia  its  pre-existing 
inhabitants,  who  found  shelter  by  favor  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
the  port  of  Mothone  in  Messenia:  Daniokratidas  was  then  king  of 
Argos.  Paiisanias  tells  us  that  Meltas  the  son  of  Lakides  was  the 
last  descendant  of  Temenus  who  succeeded  to  this  dignity,  he  l>eing 
condemned  and  deposed  by  the  people.  Plutarch,  however,  states 
that  the  family  of  the  llerakleids  died  out,  and  that  another  king, 
named  ^Egun,  was  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  indication  of  the  Del- 
phian oracle.  Of  this  story  Pausanias  ai)pears  to  have  known 
nothing.  His  language  implies  that  the  kingly  dignity  ceased 
with  Meltas — wherein  he  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  since  the  title 
existed  (though  probably  with  very  limited  functions)  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  war.  Moreover,  there  is  some  ground  for  presuming 
that  the  king  of  Argos  was  even  at  that  time  a  Ilerakleid— since  the 
Spartans  offered  to  him  a  third  part  of  the  command  of  the  Hellenic 
force,  conjointly  with  their  own  two  kings.  The  conquest  of  Thy- 
reatis  by  the  Spartans  deprived  the  Argeians  of  a  valual)le  portion  of 
their  Peria>kis,  or  dependent  territory.  But  Orneu;  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  Kyuuria  still  continued  to  belong  to  them:  the  plain 
round  their  city  was  very  productive  ;  and,,  except  Sparta,  there 
was  no  other  power  in  Peloponnesus  superior  to  them.  Mykena:*  and 
Tiryns,  nevertheless,  seem  both  to  have  been  independent  states  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  w^ir,  since  both  sent  contingents  to  the  battle 
of  Plata^a,  at  a  time  when  Argos  held  aloof  and  rather  favored  the 
Persians.  At  what  time  Kleonje  became  the  ally  or  dependent  of 
Argos,  we  cannot  distinctly  make  out.  During  the  Peloponuesian 
war  it  is  numbered  in  that  character  along  with  Orneac;  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  lost  its  autononi}'  about  the  year  470  B.C.,  at  which  period 
Pindar  represents  the  Kleona-ans  as  presiding  and  distributing  prizes 
at  the  Nemean  games.  The  grove  of  Nemca  was  less  than  two  miles 
from  their  town,  and  they  were  the  original  presidents  of  this  great 
festival — a  function  of  which  ihey  were  subsequently  robbed  by  the 
Argeians  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pisatans  had  been  treated  by 
the  Eleians  with  reference  to  the  Olympic  Agon.  The  extinction  of 
the  autonomy  of  Kleonai  and  the  acquisition  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Nemean  festival  by  Argos,  were  doubtless  simultaneous,  but  we  are 
unable  to  mark  the  exact  time.  For  the  statement  of  Eusebius  that 
the  Argeians  celebrated  the  Nemean  festival  as  early  as  the  53d 
Olympiad,  or  568  B.C.,  is  contradicted  by  the  more  valuable  evidence 
of  Pindar. 

Of  Corinth  and  Sikyon  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  when 
we  survey  what  is  called  the  Age  of  the  Tyrants  or  Despots;  and  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Achaia  (who  occupied  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  westward  of  Sikyon  as  far  as  Cape  Araxus,  the  north- 
western point  of  Peloponnesus),  a  few  words  exhaust  our  whole  knowl- 
edge down  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  arrived.  These  Acha*ans  are 
given  to  us  as  representing  tiie  anti-Dorian  inhabitants  of  Laconia, 
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whom  the  legend  affirms  to  have  reth-ed  under  Tisamenus,  to  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Peloponnesus,  from  wlience  they  expelled  the  pre-existing 
lonians  and  occupied  the  country.  The  race  of  their  kings  is  said  to 
have  lasted  from  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus — how  long  we  do  not 
know.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Acliyean  towns  formed  each  a 
separate  republic,  but  with  periodical  festivals  and  sacrifice  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  Homarius,  affording  opportunity  of  settling  differences  and 
arranging  their  common  concerns.  Of  these  towns  twelve  are  known 
from  Herodotus  and  Strabo — Pellene,^^gira,^ga3,  Bura,  Helike,iEgi- 
um,  Rhypes,  Patra3,  Phane,  Olenus,  Dyme,  Trita?a.  But  there  must 
original!}'  have  been  some  other  autonomous  towns  besides  these 
twelve;  for  in  the  23d  Olympiad,  Ikarusof  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed 
as  victor,  and  tiiere  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  Hyperesia,  an 
old  town  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  was  in  Achaia.  It  affirmed  that 
hefore  the  Achaean  occupation  of  the  country  the  lonians  had  dwelt 
in  independent  villages,  several  of  which  were  subsequently  aggre- 
gated into  towns;  thus  Patne  was  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  seven 
villages,  Dyme  from  eight  (one  of  which  was  named  Teuthea),  and 
jEgium  also  from  seven  or  eight.  But  all  these  towns  were  small, 
and  some  of  them  underwent  a  further  junction  one  with  the  other; 
thus  JEgve  was  joined  with^geira  and  Olenus  with  Dyme.  All  the 
authors  seem  disposed  to  recognize  twelve  cities,  and  no  more,  in 
Achaia;  for  Polybius,.  still  adhering  to  that  number,  substitutes  Leon- 
tium  and  Keryneia  in  place  of  JEga3  and  Rhypes ;  Pausanias  gives 
Kerynea  in  place  of  Patrae.  We  hear  of  no  facts  respecting  these 
Achaean  towns  until  a  short  time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
even  then  their  part  was  inconsiderable. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Achaia  was  mountain,  forming  the  northern  descent  of  those  high 
ranges,  passable  only  through  very  diflQcult  gorges,  which  separate 
the  country  from  Arcadia  to  the  south,  and  which  throAv  out  various 
spurs  approaching  closely  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  A  strip  of  flat 
land  with  white  claj'ey  soil,  often  very  fertile,  between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  formed  the  plain  of  each  of  the  Achaean  towns, 
which  were  situated  for  the  most  part  upon  steep  outljiug  eminences 
overhanging  it.  From  the  mountains  between  Achaia  and  Arcadia 
numerous  streams  flow  into  the  Corinthian  gulf,  but  few  of  them  are 
perennial,  and  the  whole  length  of  coast  is  represented  as  harborless. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COKINTH,  SIKYON,  AND  MEGARA — AGE   OF   THE   GRECIAN  DESPOTS. 

I  HAVE  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  Sparta  to  the  period 
marked  by  the  reign  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens;  at  which  time  she 
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had  attained  her  maximum  of  territory,  was  confessedly  the  most 
powerful  state  in  Greece,  and  enjoyed  a  proportionate  degree  of 
deference  from  the  rest.  I  now  proceed  to  touch  upon  the  three 
Dorian  cities  on  and  near  to  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Sikyon,  aud 
Megara,  as  they  existed  at  this  same  period. 

Even  amidst  the  scanty  information  which  has  reached  us,  we 
trace  the  marks  of  considerable  maritime  energy  and  commerce 
among  the  Corinthians,  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  The 
foimdation  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse,  in  the  eleventh  Olympiad,  or 
734  B.C.  (of  which  I  shall  speak  farther  in  connection  with  Grecian 
colonization  generally),  by  expeditious  from  Corinth,  affords  proof 
that  they  knew  how  to  turn  to  account  the  excellent  situation  which 
connected  them  with  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  Peloponnesus.  More- 
over, Thucydides,  while  he  notices  them  as  the  chief  liberators  of 
the  sea  in  early  times  from  pirates,  also  tells  us  that  the  first  great 
improvement  in  ship-building — the  construction  of  the  trireme,  or 
ship  of  war,  with  a  full  deck  and  triple  banks  for  the  rowers — was 
the  fruit  of  Corinthian  ingenuity.  It  was  in  the  year  703  B.C.,  that 
the  Corinthian  Ameinokles  built  four  triremes  for  the  Samians,  the 
first  which  those  islanders  had  ever  possessed.  The  notice  of  this 
fact  attests  as  well  the  importance  attached  to  the  new  invention,  as 
the  humble  scale  on  which  the  naval  force  in  those  early  days  was 
equipped.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  not  less  moment,  in  proof  of  the  mari- 
time vigor  of  Corinth  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  that  the  earliest 
naval  battle  known  to  Thucydides  was  one  which  took  place  between 
the  Corinthians  and  the  Korkyra^ans,  B.C.  664. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  line  of  Herakleid  kings  in 
Corinth  subsides  gradually,  through  a  series  of  empty  names,  into 
the  oligarchy  denominated  Bacchiadae  or  Bacchiads,  under  whom 
our  first  historical  knowledge  of  the  city  begins.  The  persons  so 
named  were  all  accounted  descendants  of  Herakles,  and  formed  the 
governing  caste  in  the  city;  intermarrying  usually  among  them- 
selves, and  choosing  from  their  own  number  an  annual  prytanis,  or 
president,  for  the  administration  of  affairs.  Of  their  internal  govern- 
ment we  have  no  accounts,  except  the  tale  respecting  Archias  .the 
founder  of  Syracuse,  one  of  their  number,  who  had  made  himself  so 
detested  by  an  act  of  brutal  violence  terminating  in  the  death  of  the 
beautiful  youth  Akta?on,  as  to  be  forced  to  expatriate.  That  such  a 
man  should  have  been  placed  in  the  distinguished  post  of  CEkist  of 
the  colony  of  Sj^racuse,  gives  us  no  favorable  idea  of  the  Bacchiad 
oligarchy:  we  do  not,  however,  know^  upon  what  original  authority 
the  story  depends,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  accurately  recounted. 
But  Corinth  under  their  government  had  already  become  a  powerful 
commercial  and  maritime  city. 

Megara,  the  last  Dorian  state  in  this  direction  eastward,  and  con- 
terminous with  Attica  at  the  point  where  the  mountains  called 
Kerata  descend  to  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  is  aflSrmed  to 
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have  been  originally  settled  by  the  Dorians  of  Corinth,  and  to  have 
remaiued  for  some  thne  a  dependency  of  that  city.  It  is  farther 
said  to  have  been  at  first  merely  one  of  five  separate  villages — 
Megara,  Heraea,  Peira3a,  Kynosura,  Tripodiskus — inhabited  by  a 
kindred  population,  and  generally  on  friendly  terms,  yet  sometimes 
distracted  by  quarrels,  and  on  those  occasions  carrying  on  war  with 
a  degree  of  lenity  and  chivalrous  confidence  which  reverses  the  pro- 
verbial affirmation  respecting  the  sanguinary  character  of  enmities 
between  kindred.  Both  these  two  statements  are  transmitted  to  us 
(we  know  not  from  what  i)rimitive  saurce)  as  explanatory  of  certain 
current  phrases:  the  author  of  the  latter  cannot  have  agreed  with 
the  author  of  the  former  in  considering  the  Corinthians  as  masters 
of  the  Megarid,'  because  he  represents  them  as  fomenting  wars 
among  these  five  villages  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  that  territory. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  respecting  this  alleged  early  subjection 
of  Megara,  we  know  it  in  the  historical  age,  and  that  too  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  Olympiad,  only  as  an  independent  Dorian  city, 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  its  territory  under  its  leader  Orsippus, 
the  famous  Olympic  runner,  against  some  powerful  enemies,  prob- 
ably the  Corinthians.  It  was  of  no  mean  consideration,  possessing 
a  territory  which  extended  across  Mount  Geraneia  to  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  on  which  the  fortified  town  and  port  of  Pegae,  belonging  to 
the  Megariaus,  was  situated.  It  was  mother  of  early  and  distant 
colonies — and  competent,  during  the  time  of  Solon,  to  carry  on  a 
protracted  contest  with  the  Athenians,  for  the  possession  of  Salamis; 
wherein,  although  the  latter  were  at  last  victorious,  it  was  not  with- 
out an  intermediate  period  of  ill-success  and  despair. 

Of  the  early  liistory  of  Sikyon,  from  the  period  when  it  became 
Dorian  down  to  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  we  know  nothing.  Our 
first  information  respecting  it,  concerns  the  establishment  of  the 
despotism  of  Orthagoras,  about  680-670  B.C.  And  it  is  a  point 
deserving  of  notice,  that  all  the  three  above-mentioned  towns, — 
Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Megara — underwent  during  the  course  of  this 
same  century  a  similar  change  of  government.  In  each  of  them  a 
despot  established  himself:  Orthagoras  in  Sikyon;  Kypselus  in 
Corinth ;  Theagenes  in  Megara. 

Unfortunately  we  have  too  little  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  things 
by  which  this  change  of  government  was  preceded  and  brought 
about,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  fully  its  bearing.  But  what  draws 
our  attention  to  it  more  particularly  is,  that  the  like  phenomenon 
seems  to  have  occurred  contemporaneously  throughout  a  large  num- 
ber of  cities,  continental,  insular,  and  colonial,  in  many  different 
parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  The  period  between  650  and  500  B.C. 
witnessed  the  rise  and  downfall  of  many  despots  and  despotic  dynas- 
ties, each  in  its  own  separate  city.  During  the  succeeding  interval 
between  500  and  350  B.C.,  new  despots,  though  occasionally  spring- 
ing up,  become  more  rare.     Political  dispute  takes  another  turn,  and 
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the  question  is  raised  directly  and  ostensibly  between  the  many  and 
the  few — the  people  ami  the  oligarchy.  But  in  the  still  later  limes 
which  follow  the  battle  of  Chueroneia,  in  proporti(ju  as  Greece, 
declining  in  civic  not  less  than  in  military  spirit,  is  driven  to  the 
constant  employment  of  mercenary  troops,  and  humbled  by  the 
overruling  iiiterference  of  foreigners — the  despot  with  his  standing 
foreign  body-guard  becomes  again  a  characteristic  of  the  time;  a 
tendency  partially  counteracted,  but  never  wholly  subdued,  by 
Aratusand  the  Achaean  league  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

It  would  have  been  instructive  if  we  had  possessed  a  faitliful 
record  of  these  changes  of  government  in  some  of  the  more  con-^^ider- 
able  of  the  Grecian  towns.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  collect  the  brief  sentences  of  Aristotle  and 
others  respecting  the  causes  which  produced  them.  For  as  the  like 
change  of  government  w  as  common,  near  about  the  same  time,  to 
cities  very  different  in  locality,  in  race  of  inhabitants,  in  tastes  and 
habits,  and  in  wealth,  it  must  partly  have  depended  upon  certain 
general  causes  which  admit  of  being  assigned  and  explained. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  tried  to  elucidate  the  heroic  govern- 
ment of  Greece,  so  far  as  it  could  be  known  from  the  epic  poems — a 
government  founded  (if  we  ma}'  employ  modern  phraseology)  upon 
divine  right  as  opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  requir- 
ing, as  an  essential  condition,  that  the  king  shall  possess  force,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  not  unworthy  of  the  exalted  breed  to  Avhich  he 
belongs.  In  this  government  the  authority,  which  pervades  the 
whole  society,  all  resides  in  the  king.  But  on  important  occasions 
It  is  exercised  tlirough  the  forms  of  publicity :  lie  consults,  and  even 
discusses,  with  the  council  of  chiefs  or  elders;  he  communicates  after 
such  consultation  with  the  assembled  agora — who  hear  and  approve, 
perhaps  hear  and  murmur,  but  are  not  understood  to  exercise  an 
option  or  to  reject.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  Lykurgean  sj'stem, 
I  remarked  that  the  old  primitive  Rhetrae  (or  charters  of  compact) 
indicated  the  existence  of  these  same  elements;  a  king  of  superhuman 
lineage  (in  this  particular  case  two  co-ordinate  kings);  a  senate  of 
twenty-eight  old  men,  besides  the  kings  who  sat  in  it;  and  an  ekklesia 
or  public  assembly  of  citizens,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
or  rejecting  propositions  submitted  to  them,  with  little  or  no  liberty 
of  discussion.  The  elements  of  the  heroic  government  of  Greece 
are  thus  found  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  those  existing  in  the 
primitive  Lykurgean  constitution;  in  both  cases  the  predominant 
force  residing  in  the  kings — and  the  functions  of  the  senate,  still 
more  those  of  the  public  assembly,  being  comparatively  narrow  and 
restricted:  in  both  cases  the  regal  authority  being  upheld  by  a  cer- 
tain religious  sentiment,  which  tended  to  exclude  rivalry  and  to 
insure  submission  in  the  people  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  spite  of 
misconduct  or  deficiency  in  the  reigning  individual.  Among  the 
principal  Epirotic  tribes  this  government  subsisted  down  to  the  third 
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century  B.C.,  thoui^li  some  of  them  had  passed  out  of  it,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  electing  annually  a  president  out  of  the  gens  to  which  the 
king  belonged. 

Starting  from  these  points,  common  to  the  Grecian  heroic  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  original  Lykurgean  system,  we  find  that  in  the 
Grecian  cities  generally  the  king  is  replaced  by  an  oligarchy,  consist- 
ing of  a  limited  number  of  families — while  at  Sparta  the  kingly 
authority,  though  greatly  curtailed,  is  never  abolished.  And  the 
different  turn  of  events  at  Sparta  admits  of  being  partially  explained. 
It  so  happened  that  for  five  centuries  neither  of  the  two  co-ordinate 
lines  of  Spartan  kings  was  ever  without  some  male  representatives, 
so  that  the  sentiment  of  divine  right,  upon  which  their  pre-eminence 
was  founded,  always  proceeded  in  an  undeviating  channel.  That 
sentiment  never  wholly  died  out  in  the  tenacious  mind  of  Sparta, 
but  it  became  sufficiently  enfeebled  to  occasion  a  demand  for  guar- 
antees against  abuse.  If  the  senate  had  been  a  more  numerous  body, 
composed  of  a  few  principal  families,  and  comprising  men  of  all 
ages,  it  might  perhaps  have  extended  its  powers  so  much  as  to  absorb 
those  of  the  king.  But  a  council  of  twenty -eight  old  men,  chosen 
indiscriminately  from  all  Spartan  families,  was  essentially  an  adjunct 
and  secondarj"  force.  It  was  insufficient  even  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  king — still  less  was  it  competent  to  become  his  rival;  and  it 
served  indirectly  even  as  a  support  to  him,  by  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  any  other  privileged  order  powerful  enough  to  be  an  over- 
match for  his  authority.  This  insufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  annu- 
ally renewed  council  of  five,  called  the  ephors;  originally  a  defen- 
sive board  like  the  Roman  tribunes,  intended  as  a  restraint  upon 
abuse  of  power  in  the  kings,  but  afterward  expanding  into  a  para- 
mount and  unresponsible  executive  directory.  Assisted  by  endless 
dissensions  between  the  two  co-ordinate  kings,  the  ephors  encroached 
upon  their  power  on  every  side,  limited  them  to  certain  special  func- 
tions, and  even  rendered  them  accountable  and  liable  to  punishment, 
bu*  never  aspired  to  abolish  the  dignity.  That  which  the  regal 
authority  lost  in  extent  (to  borrow  the  just  remark  of  King  Theo- 
pompus),  it  gained  in  durability.  The  descendants  of  the  twins 
Eurysthenes  and  Prokles  continued  in  possession  of  their  double 
scepter  from  the  earliest  historical  times  down  to  the  revolutions  of 
Agis  III.  and  Kleomenes  III. — generals  of  the  military  force,  grow- 
ing richer  and  richer,  and  reverenced  as  well  as  influential  in  the 
state,  though  the  directory  of  ephors  were  their  superiors.  And 
the  ephors  became  in  time  quite  as  despotic,  in  reference  to  internal 
affairs,  as  the  kings  could  ever  have  been  before  them.  For  the 
Spartan  mind,  deeply  possessed  with  the  feelings  of  command  and 
obedience,  remained  comparatively  insensible  to  the  ideas  of  control 
and  responsibility,  and  even  averse  to  that  open  discussion  and  cen- 
sure of  public  measures  or  officers  which  such  ideas  imply.      We 
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must  recollect  that  the  Spartan  political  constitution  was  both  Bim- 
plitied  in  its  character  and  aided  in  its  working  by  the  comprehensive 
range  of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  with  its  rigorous  equal  pressure 
upon  rich  and  i)oor,  which  averted  many  of  the  causes  elsewhere 
productive  of  sedition,  habituating  the  proudest  and  most  refractory 
citizen  to  a  life  of  undeviating  obedience,  satisfying  such  demand 
as  existed  for  system  and  regularity,  rendering  Spartan  personal 
habits  of  life  much  more  ecjual  than  even  democratical  Athens  could 
]Kirailel;  but  contributing  at  the  same  time  to  engender  a  contempt 
for  talkers,  and  a  dislike  of  methodical  and  prolonged  speech,  which 
of  itself  sufficed  to  exclude  all  regidar  interference  of  the  collective 
citizens,  either  in  political  or  judicial  affairs. 

Such  were  the  facts  at  Sparta.  But  in  the  rest  of  Greece  the  prim- 
itive heroic  government  was  modified  in  a  very  different  manner:  the 
people  outgrew,  much  more  decidedly,  that  feeling  of  divine  right 
and  personal  reverence  which  originally  gave  authority  to  the  king. 
Willing  submission  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  still  more 
on  the  part  of  the  inferior  chiefs;  and  with  it  ceased  the  heroic  roy- 
alty.    Something  like  a  system  or  constitution  came  to  be  demanded. 

Of  this  discontinuance  of  kingship,  so  universal  in  the  political 
march  of  Hellas,  one  main  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
smallnessand  concentrated  residence  of  each  distinct  Hellenic  society. 
A  single  chief,  perpetual  and  unresponsible,  was  noway  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  union.  In  modern  Europe,  for  the  most  part, 
the  dilferent  political  societies  which  grew  up  out  of  the  Roman 
empire  embraced  each  a  considerable  population  and  a  wide  extent 
of  territory.  The  monarchical  form  presented  itself  as  the  only 
known  means  of  union  between  the  parts;  the  only  visible  and 
imposing  symbol  of  a  national  identity.  Both  the  military  character 
of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
empire  which  they  dismembered,  tended  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchical  chief.  The  abolition  of  his  dignity  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  equivalent,  and  would  really  have  been  equiva- 
lent, to  the  breaking  up  of  the  nation;  since  the  maintenance  of  a 
collective  union  by  means  of  general  assemblies  was  so  burdensome, 
that  the  kings  themselves  vainly  tried  to  exact  it  by  force,  and  repre- 
sentative government  was  then  unknown. 

The  history  of  the  middle  ages — though  exhibiting  constant  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  powerful  subjects,  frequent  deposition  of  indi- 
vidual kings,  and  occasional  changes  of  dynastj' — contains  few 
instances  of  any  attempt  to  maintain  a  large  political  aggregate  united 
without  a  king,  either  hereditary  or  elective.  Even  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  period  when  the  federal  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  first  formed,  many  reasoners  regarded 
as  an  impossibility  the  application  of  any  other  system  than  the  mo- 
narchical to  a  territory  of  large  size  and  population,  so  as  to  combine 
union  of  the  whole  with  equal  privileges  and  securities  to  each  of  the 
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parts.  And  it  miglit  perhaps  be  a  real  impossibility  among  any  rude 
people,  with  strong  local  peculiarities,  difficult  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  habits  of  representative  government  not  yet  acquired. 
Hence  throughout  all  the  larger  nations  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe,  with  few  exceptions,  the  prevailing  sentiment  has  been  favor- 
able to  monarchy;  but  wherever  any  single  city  or  district,  or  cluster 
of  villages,  whether  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy  or  in  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland,  has  acquired  independence — wherever  any  small  frac- 
tion  has  severed  itself  from  the  aggregate — the  opposite  sentiment 
has  been  found,  and  the  natural  tendency  has  been  toward  some 
modification  of  republican  government ;  out  of  which,  indeed,  as  in 
Greece,  a  despot  has  often  been  engendered,  but  always  through  some 
unnatural  mixture  of  force  and  fraud.  The  feudal  system,  evolved 
out  of  the  disordered  state  of  Europe  between  the  eighth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  always  presumed  a  permanent  suzerain,  vested  with 
large  rights  of  a  mixed  personal  and  proprietary  character  over  his 
vassals,  though  subject  also  to  certain  obligations  tow^ard  them:  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  king  had  subordinate  vassals  of  their  own, 
to  w^hom  they  stood  in  the  same  relation:  and  in  this  hierarchy  of 
power,  propert3%  and  territory  blended  together,  the  rights  of  the 
chief,  whether  king,  duke,  or  baron,  were  conceived  as  constituting 
a  status  apart,  and  neither  conferred  originally  by  the  grant,  nor  revo- 
cable at  the  pleasure  of  those  over  whom  they  were  exercised.  This 
view  of  the  essential  nature  of  political  authority  was  a  point  in  which 
the  three  great  elements  of  modern  European  society — the  Teutonic, 
the  Roman,  and  the  Christian — all  concurred,  though  each  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  and  with  different  modifications;  and  the  result  was,  a 
variety  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  compromise  with  their 
chief,  without  any  idea  of  substituting  a  delegated  executive  in  his 
place.  On  particular  points  of  these  feudal  monarchies  there  grew 
up  graduall}^  towns  with  a  concentrated  population,  among  wiiom 
was  seen  the  remarkable  combination  of  a  republican  feeling, 
demanding  collective  and  responsible  management  in  their  own  local 
affairs,  with  a  necessity  of  union  and  subordination  toward  the  great 
monarchical  whole;  and  hence  again  arose  a  new  force  tending  both 
to  maintain  the  form  and  to  predetermine  the  march  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment. And  it  has  been  found  in  practice  possible  to  attain  this 
latter  object — to  combine  regal  government  with  fixity  of  administra- 
tion, equal  law  impartially  executed,  security  to  person  and  property, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  under  representative  forms — in  a  degree 
wiiich  the  wisest  ancient  Greek  would  have  deemed  hopeless.  Such 
an  improvement  in  the  practical  working  of  this  species  of  govern- 
ment, speaking  always  comparatively  with  the  kings  of  ancient  times 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  Judea,  the  Grecian  cities,  and  Rome — coupled  with 
the  increased  force  of  all  established  routine,  and  the  greater  dura- 
bility of  all  institutions  and  creeds  which  have  obtained  footing 
throughout  any  wide  extent  of  territory  and  people — has  caused  the 
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monarchical  sentiment  to  remain  predominant  in  the  European  mind 
(though  not  wiUioul  vigorous  occa.^iuual  (Jis.senl)  througiiout  the 
iuertased  l^novvledge  und  the  enlarged  political  experience  of  the  last 
two  cculuries. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  monarchical  institutions  and 
monarchical  tendencies  prevalent  throughout  mediaeval  and  modern 
Europe  have  been  both  generated  and  peipetuated  by  causes  peculiar 
to  those  societies,  whilst  in  the  Hellenic  societies  such  causes  had  no 
place — in  order  that  we  may  approach  Hellenic  phenomena  in  the 
proper  spirit,  and  with  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  feeling  universal 
among  Greeks  toward  the  idea  of  a  king.  The  primitive  sentiment 
entertained  toward  the  heroic  king  died  out,  passing  first  into  indif- 
ference, next — after  experience  of  the  despots — into  determined 
antipathy. 

To  an  historian  like  Mr.  Mitford,  full  of  English  ideas  respectine 
government,  this  anti-monarchical  feeling  appears  of  the  nature  ol 
insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communities  like  madmen  without  a  keeper; 
while  the  greatest  of  all  benefactors  is  the  heredilar}'  king  who  con- 
quers I  hem  from  without — the  second  best  is  the  home  despot,  who 
seizes  the  acropolis  and  puts  his  fellow-ciliiens  under  coercion. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of  misinterpreting  and  distorting 
Grecian  phenomena  than  to  read  them  in  this  spirit,  wiiich  reverses 
the  maxims  both  of  prudence  and  morality  current  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  hatred  of  kings  as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks  (whatever 
may  be  thought  about  a  similar  feeling  now)  was  a  pre-eminent  vir- 
tue, flowing  directly  from  the  noblest  and  wisest  part  of  their  nature. 
It  was  a  consequence  of  their  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
universal  legal  restraint;  it  was  a  direct  expression  of  that  regulated 
sociality  which  required  the  control  of  individual  passion  from  every 
one  without  exception,  and  most  of  all  from  him  to  whom  power 
was  confided.  The  conception  which  the  Greeks  formed  of  an  unre- 
sponsible one,  or  of  a  king  wMio  could  do  no  wrong,  may  be  expressed 
in  the  pregnant  words  of  Herodotus:  "  He  subverts  the  customs  of 
the  country;  he  violates  women;  he  puts  men  to  death  without 
trial."  No  other  conception  of  the  probable  tendencies  of  kingship 
was  justified  either  by  a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  by 
political  experience  as  it  stood  from  Solon  downward ;  no  other  feel- 
ing than  abhorrence  could  be  entertained  for  the  character  so  con- 
ceived ;  no  other  than  a  nian  of  unprincipled  ambition  would  ever 
seek  to  invest  himself  with  it. 

Our  larger  political  experience  has  taught  us  to  modify  this 
opinion,  by  showing  that  under  the  conditions  of  monarchy  in  the 
best  governments  of  modern  Europe  the  enormities  described  by 
Herodotus  do  not  take  place;  and  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of 
representative  constitutions  acting  under  a  certain  force  of  manners, 
customs,  and  historical  recollection,  to  obviate  many  of  the  mischiefs 
likely  to  flow  from  proclaiming  the  duty  of  peremptory  obedience  to 
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an  hereditary  and  unresponsible  king,  who  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out extra-constitutional  lorce.     But  such  larger  observation  was  not 
open  to  Aristotle,  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  cautious  of  ancient 
theorists;  nor  if  it  had  been  open,  could  he  have  applied  with  assur- 
ance its  lessons  to  the  governments  of  the  single  cities  of  Greece. 
The  theory  of  a  constitutional  king,  especially,  as  it  exists  in  England, 
would  have  appeared  to  him  impracticable :  to  establish  a  king  who 
will  reign  without  governing;  in  whose  name  all  government  is  car- 
ried on,  yet  whose  personal  will  is  in  practice  of  little  or  no  effect; 
exempt  from  all  responsibility,  without  making  use  of  the  exemption; 
receiving  from  every  one  unmeasured  demonstrations  of  homage, 
which  jire  never  translated  into  act  except  within  the  bounds  of  a 
known  law;  surrounded  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  power,  yet 
acting  as  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ministers  marked  out 
for  his  choice  by  indications  which  he  is  not  at  libert}"  to  resist.    This 
remarkable  combination  of  the  fiction  of  superhuman  grandeur  and 
license  with  the  reality  of  an  invisible  strait-waistcoat,  is  what  an 
Englishman  has  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  a  constitutional  king. 
The  events  of  our  history  have  brought  it  to  pass  in  England,  amid 
an  aristocracy  the  most  powerful  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — but  we 
have  still  to  learn  whether  it  can  be  made  to  exist  elsewhere,  or 
whether  the  occurrence  of  a  single  king,  at  once  able,  aggressive,  and 
resolute,  may  not  suffice  to  break  it  up.     To  Aristotle,  certainly,  it 
could  not  have  appeared  otherwise  than  unintelligible  and  impracti- 
cable; not  likely  even  in  a  single  case — but  altogether  inconceivable 
as  a  permanent  S3^stem  and  with  all  the  diversities  of  temper  inherent 
in   the   successive  members  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.     When  the 
Greeks  thought  of  a  man  exempt  from  legal  responsibility,  they  con- 
ceived him  as  really  and  truly  such,  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  with 
a  defenseless  community  exposed  to  his  oppressions;  and  their  fear 
and  hatred  of  him  was  measured  by  their  reverence  for  a  government 
of  equal  law  and  free  speech,  with  the  ascendency  of  which  their 
whole  hopes  of  security  were  associated — in  the  democracy  of  Athena 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Greece.    And  this  feeling, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  Greek  mind,  so  it  was  also  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread — a  point  of  unanimity  highl}^  valuable  amid  so 
many  points  of  dissension.     We  cannot  construe  or  criticise  it  by 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  modern  Europe,  still  less  to  the  very 
peculiar  feelings  of  England,  respecting  kingship;  and  it  is  the  appli- 
cation,  sometimes  explicit  and  sometimes  tacit,  of  this  unsuitable 
standard  which  renders  Mr.  Mitford's  appreciation  of  Greek  politics 
so  often  incorrect  and  unfair. 

When  we  try  to  explain  the  course  of  Grecian  affairs,  not  from  the 
circumstances  of  other  societies,  but  from  those  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, we  shall  see  good  reason  for  the  discontinuance  as  well  as  for 
the  dislike  of  kingship.  Had  the  Greek  mind  been  as  stationary  and 
unimproving  as  that  of  the  orientals,  the  discontent  with  individual 
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kinL'"s  nii;:lit  have  led  lo  no  other  chcinge  than  the  dei)0>>itionof  a  bad 
king  in  favor  of  one  uho  promised  to  be  better,  without  ever  extend- 
ing the  views  of  the  people  to  any  higher  conception  than  that  of  a 
personal  government.  But  the  Greek  mind  was  of  a  progressive 
character,  capable  of  conceiving  and  gradually  of  realizing  unjended 
social  combinations.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  any 
government— regal,  oligan  hical,  or  democratical — which  comprises 
only  a  single  city  is  far  less  stable  than  if  it  eml)raced  a  wider  sur- 
face and  a  larger  population.  When  that  semi  religious  and  mechan- 
ical submission,  which  made  up  for  the  personal  deficiencies  of  the 
heroic  king,  became  too  feeble  to  serve  as  a  working  principle,  the 
petty  prince  was  in  too  close  contact  with  his  people,  and  too  humbly 
furnished  out  in  every  way,  to  get  up  a  prestige  or  delusion  of  anj 
other  kind.  He  had  no  means  of  overawing  their  imaginations  by 
that  combination  of  pomp,  seclusion,  and  mystery  which  Herodotus 
and  Xenophou  so  well  ai)preciate  among  the  artifices  of  kingcraft. 
As  there  was  no  new  feeling  upon  which  a  peipetual  chief  could  rest 
his  power,  so  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  commu- 
nity which  rendered  the  maintenance  of  such  a  dignity  necessary 
for  visible  and  effective  union.  In  a  single  city,  and  a  small  cir- 
cumjacent community,  collective  deliberation  and  general  rules,  with 
tempoiary  and  responsible  magistrates,  were  practicable  without 
difficulty. 

To  maintain  an  unresponsible  king,  and  then  to  contrive  accom- 
paniments which  shall  extract  from  him  the  benefits  of  responsible 
government,  is  in  reality  a  highly  complicated  system,  though,  as  has 
been  remarked,  we  have  become  familiar  with  it  in  modern  Europe. 
The  more  simple  and  obvious  change  is,  to  substitute  one  or  more 
temporary  and  responsible  magistrates  in  place  of  the  king  himself. 
Such  was  the  course  which  affairs  took  in  Greece.  The  inferior 
chiefs,  who  had  originally  served  as  council  to  the  king,  found  it 
possible  to  supersede  him,  and  to  alternate  the  functions  of  adminis- 
tration among  themselves;  retaining  probabl}' the  occasional  convo- 
cation of  the  general  assembly,  as  it  had  existed  Ijefore,  and  with  as 
little  practical  efficacy.  Such  was  in  substance  the  character  of  that 
mutation  which  occurred  generally  throughout  the  Grecian  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta:  kingship  was  abolished,  and  an  oli- 
garchy took  its  place — a  council  deliberating  collectively,  deciding  gen- 
eral matters  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and  selecting  some  individuals 
of  their  own  body  as  temporaiy  and  accountable  administrators.  It 
was  alwa3'S  an  oligarchy  which  arose  on  the  defeasance  of  the  heroic 
kingdom.  The  age  of  democratical  movement  was  yet  far  distant, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people — the  general  body  of  freemen — was 
not  immediately  altered,  either  for  better  or  worse,  by  the  revolution. 
Tlie  small  number  of  privileged  persons,  among  whom  the  kingly 
attributes  were  distributed  and  put  in  rotation,  were  those  nearest  in 
rank  to  the  king  himself;  perhaps  members  of  the  same  large  gens 
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with  him,  and  pretending  to  a  common  divine  and  heroic  descent.  As 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  this  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  and  without  violence.  Sometimes  the  kingly 
lineage  died  out  and  was  not  replaced ;  sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a 
king,"  his  son  and  successor  was  acknowledged  only  as  archon — or 
perhaps  set  aside  altogether  to  make  room  for  a  Pry tanis  or  president 
out  of  the  men  of  rank  around. 

At  Athens,  we  are  told  that  Kodrus  was  the  last  king  and  that  his 
descendants  M'erc  recognized  only  as  archons  for  life.  After  some 
years,  the  archons  for  life  were  replaced  by  archons  for  ten  years, 
taken  from  the  body  of  Eupatridce  or  nobles;  susequently,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  archonship  was  further  shortened  to  one  year.  At  Corinth, 
the  ancient  kings  are  said  to  have  passed  in  like  manner  into  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Bacchiadoe,  out  of  whom  an  annual  Prytanis  was 
chosen.  We  are  only  able  to  make  out  the  general  fact  of  such  a 
change,  without  knowing  how  it  was  brought  about — our  first  his- 
torical acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  cities  beginning  with  these 
oligarchies. 

Such  oligarchical  governments,  varying  in  their  details  but  anal- 
ogous in  general  features,  were  common  throughout  the  cities  of 
Greece  proper  as  well  as  of  the  colonies,  throughout  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Though  they  had  little  immediate  tendency  to  benefit  the 
mass  of  the  freemen,  yet  when  we  compare  them  with  the  antecedent 
heroic  government,  they  indicate  an  important  advance — the  first 
adoption  of  a  deliberate  and  preconceived  system  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  They  exhibit  the  first  evidences  of  new  and  impor- 
tant political  ideas  in  the  Greek  mind — the  separation  of  legislative 
and  executive  powers;  the  former  vested  in  a  collective  body,  not 
merely  deliberating  but  also  finally  deciding — while  the  latter  is  con- 
fided to  temporary  individual  magistrates,  responsible  to  that  body  at 
the  end  of  their  period  of  office.  We  are  first  introduced  to  a  com- 
munity of  citizens,  according  to  the  definition  of  Aristotle — men 
qualified,  and  thinking  themselves  qualified,  to  take  turns  in  com- 
mand and  obedience.  The  collective  sovereign,  called  The  City,  is 
thus  constituted.  It  is  true  that  this  first  community  of  citizens 
comprised  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  personally  free;  but 
the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  began  gradually  to  dawn  upon 
the  minds  of  all.  Political  power  had  lost  its  heaven-appointed 
character,  and  had  become  an  attribute  legally  communicable  as  well 
as  determined  to  certain  definite  ends:  and  the  ground  was  thus  laid 
for  those  thousand  questions  which  agitated  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
cities  during  the  ensuing  three  centuries,  partly  respecting  its  appor- 
tionment, partly  respecting  its  employment, — questions  sometimes 
raised  among  the  members  of  the  privileged  oligarchy  itself,  some- 
times between  that  order  as  a  whole  and  the  non-privileged  many. 
The  seeds  of  those  popular  movements,  which  called  forth  so  much 
profound  emotion,  so  much  bitter  antipathy,  so  much  energy  and 
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talent,  throughout  the  Grecian  world,  with  different  modifications  in 
each  particular  city,  may  thus  be  traced  back  to  that  early  revolution 
which  erected  the  primitive  oligarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  heroic 
kingdom. 

llow  these  first  oligarchies  were  administered  avc  have  no  direct 
information.  But  the  narrow  and  anti-popular  interests  naturally 
belonging  to  a  privileged  few,  together  with  the  general  violence  of 
private  manners  and  passions,  leave  us  no  ground  for  presumin.i; 
favorably  respecting  either  their  prudence  or  their  good  feeling;  ancl 
the  facts  which  we  learn  respecting  the  condition  of  Attica  prior  to 
the  Solonian  legislation  (to  be  recounted  in  the  next  chapter)  raisfe 
inferences  all  of  an  unfavorable  character. 

The  first  shock  which  they  received,  and  by  which  so  many  of 
them  were  subverted,  arose  from  the  usurpers  called  Despots,  who 
employed  the  prevalent  discontents  both  as  pretexts  and  as  aids  for 
their  own  personal  ambition,  while  their  very  frequent  success  seems 
to  imply  that  such  discontents  were  widespread  as  well  as  serious. 
These  despots  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  oligarchies,  but  not  all 
iu  the  same  manner.  Sometimes  the  executive  magistrate,  upon 
whom  the  oligarchy  themselves  had  devolved  important  administra- 
tive powers  for  a  certain  temporary  period,  became  unfaithful  to  his 
choosers,  and  acquired  sufficient  ascendency  to  retain  his  dignity 
permanently  in  spite  of  them — perhaps  even  to  transmit  it  to  his 
son.  In  other  places,  and  seemingly  more  often,  there  arose  that 
noted  character  called  the  Demagogue,  of  whom  historians  both 
ancient  and  modern  commonly  draw  so  repulsive  a  picture:  a  m.an 
of  energy  and  ambition,  sometimes  even  a  member  of  the  oligarchy 
itself,  who  stood  forward  as  champion  of  the  grievances  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  non-privileged  many,  acquired  their  favor,  and  employed 
their  strength  so  effectively  as  to  put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force, 
and  constitute  himself  despot,  A  third  form  of  despot,  some  pre- 
sumptuous wealthy  man,  like  Kylon  at  Athens,  without  even  the 
pretense  of  popularity,  was  occasionally  emboldened,  by  the  success 
of  similar  adventurers  in  other  places,  to  hire  a  troop  of  retainers 
and  seize  the  acropolis.  And  there  were  examples,  though  rare,  of 
a  fourth  variety — the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings — who, 
instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be  restricted  or  placed  under  control 
by  the  oligarchy,  found  means  to  subjugate  them,  and  to  extort  by 
force  an  ascendency  as  gi'eat  as  that  which  his  forefathers  had 
enjoyed  by  consent.  To  these  must  be  added,  in  several  Grecian 
states,  the  ^symnete  or  Dictator,  a  citizen  formally  invested  with 
supreme  and  unresponsible  power,  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary force,  and  armed  with  a  standing  body-guard,  but  only  for  a 
time  named,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  some  urgent  peril  or  ruinous 
internal  dissension.  The  person  thus  exalted,  always  enjoying  a 
large  measure  of  confidence,  and  generally  a  man  of  ability,  was 
sometimes  so  successful,  or  made  himself  so  essential  to  the  com- 
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munity,  that  the  term  of  his  office  was  prolonged,  and  he  became 
practically  despot  for  life;  or  e\'en  if  the  community  were  not  dis- 
posed to  concede  to  him  this  permanent  ascendency,  he  was  often 
strong  enough  to  keep  it  against  their  will. 

Such  were  the  different  modes  in  which  the  numerous  Greek  des- 
pots of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  acquired  their  power. 
Though  we  know  thus  much  in  general  terms  from  the  brief  state- 
ments of  Aristotle,  yet  unhappily  we  have  no  contemporary  picture  of 
any  one  of  these  communities,  so  as  to  give  us  the  means  of  appreciat- 
ing the  change  in  detail.  Of  the  persons  who,  possessing  inherited 
kingly  dignity,  stretched  their  paternal  power  so  far  as  to  become 
despots,  Aristotle  gives  us  Pheidon  of  Argos  as  an  example,  whose 
reign  has  been  already  narrated.  Of  those  who  made  themselves 
despots  by  means  of  official  power  previously  held  under  an  oligarchy, 
he  names  Phalaris  at  Agrigentum  and  the  despots  at  Miletus  and 
other  cities  of  the  Ionic  Greeks:  among  others  who  raised  them- 
selves b}^  becoming  demagogues,  he  specifies  Panaetius  in  the  Sicilian 
town  of  Leontini,  Kypselus  at  Corinth,  and  Peisistratus  at  Athens:  of 
^symnetes  or  chosen  despots,  Pittakus  of  Mitylene  is  the  prominent 
instance.  The  military  and  aggressive  demagogue,  subverting  an 
oligarchy  which  had  degraded  and  ill-used  him,  governing  as  a  cruel 
despot  for  several  years,  and  at  last  dethroned  and  slain,  is  farther 
depicted  by  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  in  the  history  of  Aristodemus 
of  the  Italian  Cumte. 

From  the  general  statement  of  Thucydides  as  well  as  of  Aristotle, 
we  learn  that  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  were  centuries  of 
progress  for  the  Greek  cities  generally,  in  wealth,  in  power,  and  in 
population;  and  the  numerous  colonies  founded  during  this  period 
(of  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter)  will  furnish  further  illus- 
tration of  such  progressive  tendencies.  Now  the  changes  just  men- 
tioned in  the  Grecian  governments,  imperfectly  as  we  know  them, 
are  on  the  whole  decided  evidences  of  advancing  citizenship.  For 
the  heroic  government,  with  which  Grecian  communities  begin,  is  the 
rudest  and  most  infantine  of  all  governments :  destitute  even  of  the 
pretense  of  system  or  security,  incapable  of  being  in  any  way  fore- 
known, and  depending  only  upon  the  accidental  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  reigning  individual,  who  in  most  cases,  far  from 
serving  as  a  protection  to  the  poor  against  the  rich  and  great,  was 
likely  to  indulge  his  passions  in  the  same  unrestrained  way  as  the 
latter,  and  with  still  greater  impunity. 

The  despots,  who  in  so  many  towns  succeeded  and  supplanted  this 
oligarchical  government,  though  they  governed  on  principles  usually 
narrow  and  selfish,  and  often  oppressively  ciniel,  ''taking  no  thought 
(to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Thucydides)  except  each  for  his  own- 
body  and  his  own  family" — yet  since  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
crush  the  Greek  mind,  imprinted  upon  it  a  painful  but  improving 
political  lesson,  and  contributed  much  to  enlarge  the  range  of  experi- 
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ence  as  woll  as  to  determine  tlie  subsequent  cast  of  feelin?.  They 
partly  broke  down  the  wall  or  distinction  between  the  peojjle — i)rop- 
erly  so  called,  the  general  mass  of  freenien — and  tlie  oli'j-archy: 
indeed  the  demai,a>i^ie-dospots  are  interesting  as  the  first  evidence  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  people  in  politi(al  affairs.  The 
demagogue  stood  forward  as  representing  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  the  people  against  the  governing  few,  prol)aljly  availing  himself 
of  some  special  cases  of  ill-usage,  and  taking  pains  to  be  conciliatory 
and  generous  in  his  own  personal  beliavior.  When  the  people  by 
their  armed  aid  had  enabled  him  to  overthrow  the  existing  rulers, 
they  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  own  chief  in  possession 
of  the  supreme  power,  but  they  ac(iuired  neither  political  rights  nor 
increased  securities  for  themselves.  What  measure  of  positive  ad- 
vantage they  may  have  reaped,  beyond  that  of  seeing  their  previous 
oppressors  humiliated,  we  know  too  little  to  determine.  But  even 
the  worst  of  despots  was  more  formidable  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor; 
and  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  have  gained  by  the  change,  in  compara- 
tive importance,  notwithstanding  their  share  in  the  rigors  and  exac- 
tions of  a  government  which  had  no  other  permanent  foundation 
than  naked  fear. 

A  remark  made  by  Aristotle  deserves  especial  notice  here,  as  illus- 
trating the  political  advance  and  education  of  the  Grecian  commu- 
nities. He  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  early  demagogue 
of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  later  demagogue,  such  as 
he  himself,  and  the  generations  immediately  preceding,  had  wit- 
nessed. The  former  was  a  military  chief,  daring  and  full  of  resource, 
who  took  arms  at  the  head  of  a  ])ody  of  popular  insurgents,  put  down 
the  government  by  force,  and  made  himself  the  master  both  of  those 
whom  he  deposed  and  of  those  by  whose  aid  he  deposed  them;  while 
the  latter  was  a  speaker,  possessed  of  all  the  talents  necessary  for 
moving  an  audience,  but  neither  inclined  to,  nor  qualified  for,  armed 
attack — accomplishing  all  his  purposes  by  pacific  and  constitutional 
methods.  This  valuable  change — substituting  discussion  and  the  vote 
of  an  assembly  in  place  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  procuring  for  the 
pronounced  decision  of  the  assembly  such  an  influence  over  men's 
minds  as  to  render  it  final  and  respected  even  by  dissentients — arose 
from  the  continued  practical  working  of  democratical  institutions. 
I  shall  have  occasion,  at  a  later  period  of  this  history,  to  estimate  the 
value  of  that  unmeasured  obloquy  wiiicli  has  been  heaped  on  the 
Athenian  demagogues  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — Kleon  and  Ilyper- 
bolus;  but  assuming  the  whole  to  be  well-founded,  it  will  not  be  the 
less  true  that  these  men  were  a  material  improvement  on  the  earlier 
demagogues  such  as  Kypselus  and  Peisistratus,  wiio  employed  the 
armed  agency  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  estab- 
lished government  and  acquiring  despotic  authority  for  themselves. 
The  demagogue  was  essentially  a  leader  of  opposition,  who  gained  his 
influence  by  denouncing  the  men  in  real  ascendency,  and  in  actual 
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executive  functions.  Now  under  the  early  oligarchies  his  opposition 
could  be  shown  only  by  armed  insurrection,  and  it  conducted  hiui 
either  to  personal  sovereignty  or  to  destruction.  But  the  growth  of 
democratical  institutions  insured  both  to  him  and  to  his  political 
opponents  full  liberty  of  speech,  and  a  paramount  assembly  to  deter- 
mine between  them;  whilst  it  both  limited  the  range  of  his  ambition, 
and  set  aside  the  appeal  to  armed  force.  The  railing  demagogue 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (even  if  we  accept 
literally  the  representations  of  his  worst  enemies)  was  thus  a  far  less 
mischievous  and  dangerous  person  than  the  fighting  demagogue  of 
the  earlier  centuries;  and  the  "growth  of  habits  of  public  speaking" 
(to  use  Aristotle's  expression)  was  the  cause  of  the  difference.  Op- 
position by  the  tongue  was  a  beneficial  substitute  for  opposition  by 
the  sword. 

The  rise  of  these  despots  on  the  ruins  of  the  previous  oligarchies 
was,  in  appearance,  a  return  to  the  principles  of  the  heroic  age — the 
restoration  of  a  government  of  personal  will  in  place  of  that  syste- 
matic arrangement  known  as  the  City.  But  the  Greek  mind  had  so 
far  outgrown  those  early  principles,  that  no  new  government  found- 
ed thereupon  could  meet  with  willing  acquiescence,  except  under 
some  temporary  excitement.  At  first  doubtless  the  popularity  of  the 
usurper — combined  with  the  fervor  of  his  partisans  and  the  expul- 
sion or  intimidation  of  opponents,  and  further  enhanced  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  rich  oppressors — was  sufficient  to  procure  for  him  obedi- 
ence; and  prudence  on  his  part  might  prolong  this  undisputed  rule 
for  a  coubiderabie  period,  perhaps  even  throughout  his  whole  life. 
But  Aristotle  intimates  that  these  governments,  even  when  they  be- 
gan well,  had  a  constant  tendency  to  become  worse  and  worse. 
Discontent  manifested  itself,  and  was  aggravated  rather  than  re- 
pressed by  the  violence  employed  against  it,  until  at  length  the 
despot  became  a  prey  to  mistrustful  and  malevolent  anxiety,  losing 
any  measure  of  equity  or  benevolent  sympathy  which  mi^ht  once 
have  animated  him.  If  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bequeath  his 
authority  to  his  son,  the  latter,  educated  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere 
and  surrounded  by  parasites,  contracted  dispositions  yet  more 
noxious  and  unsocial.  His  youthful  appetites  were  more  ungovern- 
able, while  he  was  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  vigor  which  had 
been  indispensable  to  the  self-accomplished  rise  of  his  father.  For 
such  a  position,  mercenary  guards  and  a  fortified  acropolis  were  the 
only  stay — guards  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and  thus  requir- 
ing constant  exactions  on  behalf  of  that  which  was  nothing  better 
than  a  hostile  garrison.  It  was  essential  to  the  security  of  the  despot 
that  he  should  keep  down  the  spirit  of  the  free  people  whom  he 
governed;  that  he  should  isolate  them  from  each  other,  and  prevent 
those  meetings  and  mutual  communications  which  Grecian  cities 
habitually  presented  in  the  School,  the  Lesche,  or  the  Palaestra; 
that  he  should  strike  off  the  overtopping  ears  of  corn  in  the  field 
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(to  use  the  Greek  locution)  or  crush  the  exalted  and  enterprising 
minds.  Nay,  lie  had  even  to  a  certain  cxlenl  an  interest  in  degrad- 
ing and  inipoverisiiiug  them,  or  at  least  in  debarring  tlieni  from  the 
acquisition  cithL-r  of  wealth  or  leisure,  Tiie  extensive  constructions 
undertaken  by  Polykrates  at  Samos,  as  well  as  the  ricli  donatiouH  of 
Periander  to  the  temple  at  Olympia,  are  considered  by  Aristotle  to 
have  been  extorted  by  these  despots  with  the  express  view  of  engross- 
ing the  time  and  exhausting  the  means  of  tiieir  subjects. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  were  alike  cruel  or  unprincipled. 
But  the  jierpetual  supremacy  of  one  man  or  one  family  had  become 
so  offensive  to  the  jealousy  of  those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  his 
equals,  and  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  people,  that  repression  and 
severity  were  inevitable,  whether  originally  intended,  or  not.  And 
even  if  an  usurper,  having  once  entered  upon  this  career  of  violence, 
grew  sick  and  averse  to  its  continuance,  abdication  only  left  lum  In 
imminent  peril,  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had 
injured — unless  indeed  he  could  clothe  himself  with  the  mantle  of 
religion,  and  stipulate  with  the  people  to  become  priest  of  some 
temple  and  deity;  in  which  case  his  new  function  protected  him, 
just  as  the  tonsure  and  the  monastery  sheltered  a  dethroned  prince  in 
the  middle  ages.  Several  of  the  despots  were  patrons  of  music  and 
poetry,  courting  the  good-will  of  contemporary  intellectual  men  by 
invitation  as  well  as  by  reward.  Moreover  there  were  some  cases, 
such  as  that  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons  at  Athens,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  (analogous  to  that  of  Augustus  at  Rome)  to  recon- 
cile the  reality  of  personal  omnipotence  with  a  certain  respect  for  pre- 
existing forms.  In  such  instances  the  administration — though  not 
unstained  by  guilt,  never  otherwise  than  unpopular,  and  carried  on 
by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries — was  doubtless  practically  milder. 
But  cases  of  this  character  were  rare;  and  the  maxims  usual  with 
Grecian  dtispots  were  personified  in  Periander  the  Kypselid  of  Cor- 
inth— a  harsh  and  brutal  person,  though  not  destitute  either  of  vigor 
or  intelligence. 

The  position  of  a  Grecian  despot,  as  depicted  by  Plato,  by  Xeno- 
phon,  and  by  Aristotle,  and  further  sustained  by  the  indications  in 
Herodotus,  Thuc3'dides,  and  Isokrates,  though  alw^ays  coveted  by 
ambitious  men,  reveals  clearly  enough  "those  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions of  mind "  w^hereby  the  internal  Erinnys  avenged  the  com- 
munity upon  the  usurper  who  trampled  them  down.  Far  from  con- 
sidering success  in  usurpation  as  a  justification  of  the  attempt  (ac- 
cording to  the  theories  now  prevalent  respecting  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte,  who  are  often  blamed  because  they  kept  out  a  legitimate 
king,  but  never  because  they  seized  an  unauthorized  power  over 
the  people),  these  philosophers  regard  the  despot  as  among  the 
greatest  of  criminals.  The  man  who  assassinated  him  was  an  object 
ot  public  honor  and  reward,  and  a  virtuous  Greek  would  seldom 
have  scrupled  to  carry  his  sword  concealed  in  myrtle  branches,  like 
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Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  for  the  execution  of  the  deed.  A  sta- 
tion which  overtopped  the  restraints  and  obligations  involved  in 
citizenship  was  understood  at  the  same  time  to  forfeit  all  title  to  the 
common  sympathy  and  protection;  so  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the 
despot  to  visit  in  person  those  great  Pan-Hellenic  games  in  which  his 
own  chariot  might  perhaps  have  gained  the  prize,  and  in  which  the 
Theors  or  sacred  envoys,  whom  he  sent  as  representatives  of  his 
Hellenic  city,  appeared  with  ostentatious  pomp.  A  government 
carried  on  under  these  unpropitious  circumstances  could  never  be 
otherwise  than  short-lived.  Though  the  individual  daring  enough 
to  seize  it  often  found  means  to  preserve  it  for  the  terra  of  his  own 
life,  yet  the  sight  of  a  despot  living  to  old  age  was  rare,  and  the 
transmission  of  his  power  to  his  son  still  more  so. 

Amid  the  numerous  points  of  contention  in  Grecian  political 
morality,  this  rooted  antipathy  to  a  permanent  hereditary  ruler  stood 
apart  as  a  sentiment  almost  unanimous,  in  which  the  thirst  for  pre- 
eminence felt  by  the  wealth}^  few,  and  the  love  of  equal  freedom  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  many,  alike  concurred.  It  first  began  among  the 
oligarchies  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.,  being  a  reversal  of 
that  pronounced  monarchical  sentiment  which  we  now  read  in  the 
Iliad;  and  it  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  democracies  which  did 
not  arise  until  a  later  period.  The  conflict  between  oligarchy  and 
despotism  preceded  tliat  between  oligarchy  and  democracy,  the 
Lacedaemonians  standing  forward  actively  on  both  occasions  to 
uphold  the  oligarchical  principle.  A  mingled  sentiment  of  fear  and 
repugnance  led  them  to  put  down  despotism  in  several  cities  of 
Greece  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  just  as  during  their  contest 
with  Athens  in  the  following  century,  they  assisted  the  oligarchical 
party  to  overthrow  democracy,  xlnd  it  was  thus  that  the  dema- 
gogue-despot of  these  earlier  times — bringing  out  the  name  of  the 
people  as  a  pretext,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  as  a  means  of  accom- 
plishment, for  his  own  ambitious  designs — served  as  a  preface  to  the 
reality  of  democracy  which  manifested  itself  at  Athens  a  short  time 
before  the  Persian  war,  as  a  development  of  the  seed  planted  by 
Solon. 

As  far  as  our  imperfect  information  enables  us  to  trace,  these  early 
oligarchies  of  the  Grecian  states,  against  which  the  first  usurping 
despots  contended,  contained  in  themselves  more  repulsive  elements 
of  inequality,  and  more  mischievous  barriers  between  the  component 
parts  of  the  population,  than  the  oligarchies  of  later  days.  What 
was  tnie  of  Hellas  as  an  aggregate,  was  true,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
of  each  separate  community  which  went  to  compose  that  aggregate. 
Each  included  a  variet}'  of  clans,  orders,  religious  brotherhoods,  and 
local  or  professional  sections,  very  imperfectly  cemented  together:  so 
that  the  oligarchy  was  not  (like  the  government  so  denominated  in 
subsequent  times)  the  government  of  a  rich  few  over  the  less  rich  and 
the  poor,  but  that  of  a  peculiar  order,  sometimes  a  patrician  order, 
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over  all  the  remaining  society.  In  siich  a  case  the  subject  Many 
inii,^ht  number  opulent  aiul  substanfial  proprietors  as  well  as  the  pov- 
eriiing  Few;  hut  these  suhjeet  Many  would  theniselv(S  be  broken 
into  dilTerent  lieleroireiieous  fraelions  not  heartily  sytnpalhiziiii,' with 
each  other,  perhaps  not  intermarrying  together,  nor  partaking  of  the 
same  religious  rites.  The  country  jiopulation,  or  villagers  who  tilled 
the  land,  seem  in  these  early  tinus  to  have  been  held  to  a  painful 
dependence  on  the  great  proprietors  who  lived  in  the  fortified  town, 
and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  dress  and  habits  of  their  own, 
which  often  drew  upon  them  an  unfriendly  nickname.  These  town 
proprietors  often  composed  the  governing  class  in  early  Grecian 
states;  Avhilc  their  subjects  consisted:  1.  Of  ihe  dependent  culti- 
vators living  in  the  district  around,  l)y  whom  their  lands  were  tillt*d. 
2.  Of  a  certain  number  of  .small  self-working  proprietors  iavTovpyoi), 
whose  possessions  were  too  scanty  to  maintain  mere  than  themselves 
by  the  labor  of  their  own  hanSs  on  their  own  plot  of  ground — 
residing  either  in  the  countiy  or  the  town,  as  the  case  might  be.  3. 
Of  those  who  lived  in  the'town,  having  not  land,  but  exercising 
handicraft,  arts,  or  commerce. 

The  governing  proprietors  went  bv  the  name  of  the  Gamori  or 
Geomori,  according  as  the  Doric  or  ionic  dialect  might  be  used  in 
describing  them,  since  they  were  found  in  stales  belonging  to  one 
race  as  well  as  to  the  other.  They  appear  to  have  constituted  a  close 
order,  transmitting  their  privileges  to  their  children,  but  admitting 
no  new  members  to  a  participation.  The  principle  called  by  Greek 
thinkers  a  Timocracy  (the  apportionment  of  political  rights  and 
privileges  according  to  comparative  property)  seems  to  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  applied  in  the  earlier  times.  We  know  no  example 
of  it  earlier  than  Solon.  So  that  by  the  natural  multiplication  of 
families  and  mutation  of  property,  there  would  come  to  be  many 
individual  Gamori  possessing  no  land  at  all,  and  perhaps  worse  off 
than  those  small  freeholders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  order;  while 
some  of  these  latter  freeholders,  and  some  of  the  artisans  and 
traders  in  the  towns,  might  at  the  same  be  rising  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. Under  a  political  classification  such  as  this,  of  which  the 
repulsive  inequality  was  aggravated  by  a  rude  state  of  manners,  and 
which  had  no  flexibility  to  meet  the  changes  in  relative  position 
among  individual  inhabitants,  discontent  and  outbreaks  were 
unavoidable.  The  earliest  despot,  usually  a  wealthy  man  of  the 
disfranchised  class,  became  champion  and  fcader  of  the  malcontents. 
However  oppressive  his  rule  might  be,  at  least  it  was  Ln  oppression 
which  bore  with  indiscriminate  severity  upon  all  the  fractions  of  the 
population;  and  when  the  hour  of  reaction  against  him  or  against 
his  successor  arrived,  so  that  the  common  enemy  was  expelied  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  revive  the  pre- 
existing system  of  exclusion  and  inequality  without  some  considera- 
ble abatements. 
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As  a  general  rule,  every  Greek  city-community  included  in  its 
population,  independent  of  bought  slaves,  the  three  elements  above 
noticed, — considerable  land  proprietors  with  rustic  dependents, 
small  self-working  proprietors,  and  town-artisans, — the  three  ele- 
ments being  found  everywhere  in  different  proportions.  But  the 
progress  of  events  in  Greece,  from  the  seventh  century  B.C.  down- 
ward, tended  continually  to  elevate  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  two  latter;  while  in  those  early  days  the  ascendency  of  the  for- 
mer was  at  its  raaxium,  and  altered  only  to  decline.  The  military 
force  of  most  of  the  cities  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, and  formed  by  them.  It  consisted  of  cavalry,  themselves 
and  their  retainers,  with  horses  fed  upon  their  lands.  Such  was  the 
primitive  oligarchical  militia,  as  constituted  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  b.c,  at  Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  as  well  as  at  Kolo- 
phon  and  other  cities  in  Ionia,  and  as  it  continued  in  Thessaly  down 
to  the  fourth  century  b.c.  But  the  gradual  rise  of  the  small  proprie- 
tors and  town-artisans  was  marked  by  the  substitution  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry  in  place  of  cavalry.  Moreover,  a  further  change  not 
less  important  took  place,  when  the  resistance  to  Persia  led  to  the 
great  multiplication  of  Grecian  ships  of  war,  manned  by  a  host  of 
seamen  who  dwelt  congregated  in  the  maritime  towns.  All  these 
movements  in  the  Grecian  communities  tended  to  break  up  the  close 
and  exclusive  oligarchies  with  which  our  first  historical  knowledge 
commences;  and  to  conduct  them,  either  to  oligarchies  rather  more 
open,  embracing  all  men  of  a  certain  amount  of  property — or  else  to 
democracies.  But  the  transition  in  both  cases  was  usually  attained 
through  the  interlude  of  the  despot. 

In  enumerating  the  distinct  and  unharmonious  elements  of  which 
the  population  of  these  early  Grecian  communities  was  made  up,  we 
must  not  forget  one  further  element  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Dorian  states  generally — men  of  Dorian,  as  contrasted  with  men  of 
non-Dorian,  race.  The  Dorians  were  in  all  cases  immigrants  and 
conquerors,  establishing  themselves  along  with  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  prior  inhabitants.  Upon  what  terms  the  cohabitation  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  what  proportions  invaders  and  invaded  came  together 
— we  have  little  information.  Important  as  this  circumstance  is  in 
the  history  of  these  Dorian  commuBities,  we  know  it  only  as  a 
general  fact,  without  being  able  to  follow  its  results  in  detail.  But 
we  see  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  in  those  revolutions  which 
overthrew  the  oligarchies  both  at  Corinth  and  Sikyon — perhaps  also 
at  Megara — the  Dorian  and  non-Dorian  elements  of  the  community 
came  into  conflict  more  or  less  direct. 

The  despots  of  Sikyon  are  the  earliest  of  whom  we  have  any  dis- 
tinct mention.  Their  dynasty  lasted  100  years,  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  Grecian  despots  known  to  Aristotle;  they  are  said,  more- 
over, to  have  governed  with  mildness  and  with  much  practical 
respect  to  the  pre-existing  laws.     Orthagoras,  the  beginner  of  Hi* 
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dynasty,  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  despot  about  676  B.C.,  sub- 
verting^ the  pre-existing  Dorian  oligan;hy;  but  the  cause  and  circum- 
stances of  this  revokition  are  not  preserved.  He  is  said  to  liave  been 
oriirinally  a  cook.  In  liis  line  of  successors  we  find  mention  of 
Andreas,  Myron,  Aristonymus,  and  Kleisthenes.  Myron  gained  a 
chariot  victory  at  Olynipia  in  the  33d  Olympiad  (G48  B.C.),  and  built 
at  the  same  holy  place  a  thesaurus  containing  two  ornamented 
alcoves  of  copper,  for  the  reception  of  commemorative  offerings  from 
himself  and  his  family.  Respecting  Kleisthenes  (whose  age  must  be 
placed  between  600-560  b.c,  but  can  hardly  be  determined  accu- 
rately), some  facts  are  reported  to  us  highly  curious,  but  of  a  nature 
not  altogether  easy  to  follow  or  verify. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  tribe  to  which 
Kleisthenes  himself  (and  of  course  his  progenitors  Orthagoras  and 
the  other  Orthagoridae  also)  belonged,  was  distinct  from  the  three 
Dorian  tribes,  who  have  been  alread}^  named  in  my  previous  chapter 
respecting  the  Lykurgean  constitution  at  Sparta — the  Hylleis,  Pam- 
phyli,  and  Dymanes.  We  also  Icjirn  that  tliese  tribes  were  common 
to  the  Sikyonians  and  the  Argeians.  Kleisthenes,  being  in  a  state  of 
bitter  hostility  with  Argos,  tried,  in  several  ways  to  abolish  the  points 
of  community  betw^een  the  tw^o.  Sikyon,  originally  Dorized  by  set- 
tlers from  Argos,  was  included  in  the  "  lot  of  Temenus,"  or  among 
the  towns  of  the  Argeian  confederacy.  The  coherence  of  this  confed- 
eracy had  become  weaker  and  w^eake^,  partly  without  doubt  through 
the  influence  of  the  predecessors  of  Kleisthenes;  but  the  Argeians 
may  perhaps  have  tried  to  revive  it,  thus  placing  themselves  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  latter,  and  inducing  him  to  disconnect  palpably 
and  violently  Sikyon  from  Argos.  There  were  two  anchors  by 
which  the  connection  held— first,  legendary  and  religious  sympathy; 
next,  the  civil  rites  and  denominations  current  among  the  Sikyonian 
Dorians:  both  of  them  were  torn  up  by  Kleisthenes.  He  changed 
the  names  both  of  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  and  of  that  non-Dorian 
tribe  to  wiiich  he  himself  belonged:  the  last  he  called  by  the  compli- 
mentary title  of  Archelai  (commanders  of  the  people) ;  the  first  three 
he  styled  by  the  insulting  names  of  Hyatae,  Oneatae,  and  Choereatae, 
from  the  three  Greek  words  signifying  a  boar,  an  ass,  and  a  little  pig. 
The  extreme  bitterness  of  such  an  insult  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  we  fancy  to  ourselves  the  reverence  with  which  the  tribes  in  a 
Grecian  city  regarded  the  hero  from  whom  their  name  was  borrowed. 
That  these  new  denominations,  given  by  Kleisthenes,  involved  an 
intentional  degradation  of  the  Dorian  tribes  as  well  as  an  assumption 
of  superiority  for  his  own,  is  affirmed  by  Herodotus,  and  seems  well 
deserving  of  credit. 

But  the  violence  of  which  Kleisthenes  was  capable  in  his  anti- 
Argeian  antipathy,  is  manifested  still  more  plainly  in  his  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  hero  Adrastus  and  to  the  legendary  sentiment 
of  the  people.     Something  has  already  been  said  in  a  former  chapter 
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about  this  remarkable  incident,  which  must  however  be  here  aj^in 
brielly  noticed.  Tiie  hero  Adnistus,  whose  chapel  Ilrrodotus  liim- 
self  saw  in  the  Sikyonian  agora,  was  common  both  to  Argos  and  to 
Sikyon,  and  was  the  object  of  special  reverence  at  both.  He  fiijures 
in  tlie  leirend  as  king  of  Argos,  and  as  the  grandson  and  heir  of 
Poly  bus  king  of  Sikyou.  He  was  the  unliapj)y  leader  of  the  two 
sieges  of  Thel)es,  so  famous  in  the  ancient  epic.  The  Sikyonians 
listened  with  delight  both  to  the  exploits  of  the  Argeians  against 
Thebes,  as  celebrated  in  the  recitations  of  the  epical  rhapsodes,  and  to 
the  mournful  tale  of  Adrastus  and  his  family  misfortunes,  as  .sung  in 
the  tragic  chorus.  Klcistheues  not  only  forbade  the  rhapsodes  to 
come  to  Sikyon,  but  further  resolved  to  expel  Adrastiis  himself  from 
the  country — such  is  the  literal  Greek  expression,  the  hero  himself 
being  believed  to  be  actually  present  and  domiciled  among  the  people. 
He  first  applied  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  permission  to  carry  this 
banishment  into  direct  effect;  but  tlie  Pythian  priestess  returned  an 
answer  of  indignant  refusal, — "  Adrastus  is  king  of  the  Sikyonians, 
but  thou  art  a  ruffian."  Thus  bafflcnl,  he  put  in  practice  a  strategem 
calculated  to  induce  Adrastus  to  depart  of  his  own  accord.  He  sent  to 
Thebes  to  beg  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  introduce  into  Sikyon  the 
hero  Melanippus;  and  the  permission  was  granted.  Now  Melanippus 
— being  celebrated  in  the  legend  as  the  puissant  champion  of  Thebes 
aijainst  Adrastus  and  the  Argeiau  besiegers,  and  as  having  slain  both 
Mekisteus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son-in-law,  of  Adrastus — was 
pre-eminently  odious  to  the  latter.  Kleisthenes  brought  this  anti- 
national  hero  into  Sikyon,  assigning  to  him  consecrated  ground  in 
the  prytaneium  or  government-house,  and  even  in  that  part  which 
was  most  strongly  fortified  (for  it  seems  that  Adrastus  was  conceived 
as  likely  to  assail  and  to  battle  with  the  intruder) — moreover  he  took 
away  both  the  iragic  choruses  and  the  sacrifice  from  Adrastus, 
assigning  the  former  to  the  god  Dionysus,  and  the  latter  to  Melan- 
ippus. 

The  religious  manifestations  of  Sikyon  being  thus  transferred  from 
Adrastus  to  his  mortal  foe,  and  from  the  cause  of  Argeians  in  the 
siege  of  Thebes  to  that  of  tlie  Thebans,  Adrastus  was  presumed  to 
have  voluntarily  retired  from  the  place.  And  the  purpose  which 
Kleisthenes  contemplated,  of  breaking  the  community  of  feeling 
between  Sikyon  and  Argos,  was  in  part  accomplished. 

A  ruler  wlio  could  do  such  violence  to  the  religious  and  legendary 
sentiment  of  his  community  may  well  be  supposed  capable  of  inflict- 
ing that  deliberate  insult  upon  the  Dorian  tribes  which  is  implied  in 
tlieh'  new  appellations.  As  we  are  uninformed,  however,  of  the 
state  of  things  which  preceded,  we  know  not  how  far  it  may  have 
been  a  retaliation  for  previous  insult  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is 
plain  that  the  Dorians  of  Sikyon  maintained  themselves  and  their 
ancient  tribes  quite  apart  from  the  remaining  community;  though 
what  the  other  constituent  portions  of  the  population  were,  or  in 
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what  relation  they  stood  to  these  Dorians,  "we  are  not  enahled  to 
make  out.  V>\'  liear,  indeed,  of  a  dependent  niral  ]»oj)uhition  in  the 
territory  of  Sikyon,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Argos  and  Ei)idauni8,  analo- 
irous  to  the  Helots  in  Laconia.  In  Sikyon  this  class  w  as  termed  the 
Korynephori  (ehib-nicn)  or  the  Katonakophori,  from  the  thick 
woolen  mantle  which  the}-  wore,  with  a  sheepskin  sewn  on  to  the 
f^kirt:  in  Argos  they  were  called  Gymnesii,  from  their  not  possessing 
the  military  panoply  or  the  use  of  regular  arms:  in  Epidaurus,  Ko- 
nipodes  or  the  Dusty -footed.  We  may  conclude  that  a  similar  class 
existed  in  Corinth,  in  Megara,  and  ineach  of  the  Dorian  towns  of 
the  Argolic  Akte.  But  besides  the  Dorian  tribes  and  these  rustics, 
there  must  probably  have  existed  non-Dorian  proprietors  and  town- 
residents,  and  upon  them  we  may  suppose  that  the  po\fer  of  the 
Orthagorida,'  and  of  Kleisthenes  was  founded,  perhaps  more  friendly 
and  indulgent  to  the  rustic  serfs  than  that  of  the  Dorians  had  been 
previously.  The  moderation  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to  the  Ortha- 
goridce  generally  is  belied  by  the  proceedings  of  Kleisthenes.  But 
we  may  probably  believe  that  his  predecessors,  content  with  main- 
taining the  real  predominance  of  the  non-Dorian  over  the  Dorian 
population,  meddled  very  little  with  the  separate  position  and  civil 
habits  of  the  latter — while  Kleisthenes,  provoked  or  alarmed  by  some 
attempt  on  their  part  to  strengthen  alliance  with  the  Argeians,  re- 
sorted both  to  repressive  measures  and  to  that  offensive  nomenclature 
which  has  been  above  cited.  The  preservation  of  the  power  of 
Kleisthenes  was  due  to  his  military  energy  (according  to  Aristotle) 
even  more  than  to  his  moderation  and  popular  conduct.  It  was 
aided  probably  by  bis  magnificent  displavs  at  the  public  games,  for 
he  was  victor  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Wthian  games  582  B.C.,  as 
tvell  as  at  the  Olympic  games  besides.  Moreover  he  was  in  fact  the 
last  of  the  race,  nor  did  he  transmit  his  power  to  any  successor. 

The  reigns  of  the  early  Orthagorida?  then  may  be  considered  as 
'marking  a  predominance,  newdy  acquired  but  quietly  exercised,  of 
the  non-Dorians  over  the  Dorians  in  Sikyon :  the  reign  of  Kleisthenes, 
as  displaying  a  strong  explosion  of  antipathy  from  the  former  toward 
the  latter.  And  though  this  antipathy,  with  the  application  of  those 
opprobrious  tribe-names  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  stand  ascribed  to 
Kleisthenes  personally — we  may  see  that  the  non-Dorians  in  Sikyon 
shared  it  generally,  because  these  same  tribe-names  continued  to 
be  applied  not  only  during  the  reign  of  that  despot,  but  also  for  sixty 
",  ears  longer,  after  his  death.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
such  denominations  could  never  have  been  acknowledged  or  em- 
ployed among  the  Dorians  themselves.  After  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years  from  the  death  of  Kleisthenes,  the  Sikyonians  came  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  feud,  and  placed  the  tribe-names  on  a 
footing  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  The  old  Dorian  denominations 
(Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes)  were  re-established,  w^hile  the 
name  of  the  fourth  tribe,  or  non-Dorians,  was  changed  from  Archelai 
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to  iEi^ialeis — iEiriaUnis  son  of  Adriustiis  )>eiujr  constituted  tlicL 
eponyiuus,  Tliis  choice,  of  liiC  son  of  Ailr!i>ius  for  aii  iponynius, 
seems  to  sliow  that  tiie  worship  of  A<lriislu.s  iiinisclf  was  then  revived 
in  Sikyon,  since  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

Of  tlie  war  which  Kleisthenes  ht;lpcd  to  conduct  against  Kirrha, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Delpluan  temple,  1  shall  speak  in  another 
phice.  His  death  and  the  cessation  of  his  dynasty  seem  to  have 
occurred  about  560  u.c,  as  far  as  the  chr()nol(j.tj:y  ean  be  made  out. 
That  ho  was  put  down  by  the  Si)artans  (as  K.  F.  Hermann,  O.  Mlll- 
ler,  and  Dr.  Thirlwall  suppose)  can  be  hardly  admitted  consistently 
with  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  continuance  of 
the  insultins:  names  imposed  by  him  upon  the  Dorian  tribes  for  many- 
years  after  his  death.  Xow,  had  the  Spartans  forcibly  interfered  for 
the  suppression  of  his  dynasty,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that, 
even  if  they  did  not  restore  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  Dorians 
in  Sikyon,  they  would  at  least  have  rescued  the  Dorian  tribes  from 
this  obvious  ignominy.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Kleisthenes 
had  any  son:  and  the  extraordinary  importance  attached  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Agariste,  whom  he  bestowed  upon  the  Athenian 
Megaklea  of  the  great  family  Aiknueonida),  seems  rather  to  envince 
that  she  was  an  heiress — not  to  his  power,  but  to  his  wealth.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  that  marriage,  from  which  was  born 
the  Athenian  leader  Kleisthenes,  afterward  the  author  of  the  great 
democratical  revolution  at  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidic;  but  the  lively  and  amusing  details  with  which  Herodotus  haa 
surrounded  it  bear  much  more  the  stamp  of  romance  than  of  reality. 
Dressed  up  apparently  by  some  ingenious  Athenian  as  a  compliment  to 
the  Alkmaeonid  lineage  of  his  city,  which  comprised  both  Kleisthenes 
and  Perikles,  the  narrative  commemorates  a  marriage-rivalr}'  bet'ween 
that  lineage  and  another  noble  Athenian  house,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  mythical  explanation  of  a  phrase  seemingly  proverbial  at 
Athens — ' ' Ilippokkides  don't  care.'' 

Plutarch  numbers  ^schines  of  Sikyon  among  the  despots  put  dowTi 
by  Sparta:  at  what  period  this  took  place,  or  how  it  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  history  of  Kleisthenes  as  given  in  Herodotus,  we  are  unable 
to  say. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Orthagorida3  at  Sikyon — but  beginning 
a  little  later  and  closing  somewhat  earlier — we  find  the  despots  Kyp- 
sclus  and  Periander  at  Corinth,  The  former  appears  as  the  subverter 
of  the  oligarchy  called  the  Bacchiadne.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  his  object  we  find  no  information:  and  this  historical 
blank  is  inadequately  filled  up  by  various  religious  prognostics  and 
oracles,  foreshadowing  the  rise,  the  harsh  rule,  and  the  dethronement 
after  two  generations,  of  these  powerful  despots. 

According  to  an  idea  deeply  seated  in  the  Greek  mind,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  great  prince  or  of  a  great  power  is  usually  signified  bv  the 
gods  beforehand,  though  either  through  hardness  of  heart  or  mad- 
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vertcnce  no  heed  is  taken  of  the  warning.  In  reference  to  Kypselus 
and  tlie  Bacchiadic,  we  are  informed  that  Melas,  the  ancestor  of  the 
former,  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  at  Corinth  who  accompanied 
the  first  Dorian  chief  Aletes,  and  that  Aletes  was  in  vain  warned  Ijy 
an  oracle  not  to  admit  him.  Again,  too,  immediately  l^eforc  Kypselus 
was  born,  the  Bacchiadte  received  notice  that  his  niother  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  one  who  would  prove  their  ruin:  the  dangerous  infant 
escaped  destruction  only  by  a  hair's  breadth,  being  preserved  from 
the  intent  of  his  destroyers  by  lucky  concealment  in  a  chest.  Labda, 
the  mother  of  Kypselus,  was  daughter  of  Amphion,  who  belonged  to 
the  gens  or  sept  of  the  Bacchiadai;  but  she  was  lame,  and  none  of 
the  gens  would  consent  to  marry  her  with  that  deformity,  Eetion, 
eon  of  Echekrates,  who  became  her  husband,  belonged  to  a  different, 
yet  hardly  less  distinguished,  heroic  genealogy.  He  was  of  the 
Lapithae,  descended  from  Ka-neus,  and  dwelling  in  the  Corinthian 
deme  called  Petra.  We  see  thus  that  Kypselus  was  not  only  a  high- 
born man  in  the  city,  but  a  Bacchiad  by  half -birth :  both  of  these 
circumstances  were  likely  to  make  exclusion  from  the  government 
intolerable  to  him.  He  rendered  himself  highly  popular  with  the 
people,  and  by  their  aid  overthrew  and  expelled  the  Bacchiadaj,  con- 
tinuing as  despot  at  Corinth  for  thirty  years  until  his  death  (b.-c.  655- 
625).  According  to  Aristotle,  he  maintained  throughout  life  the  same 
conciliatory  behavior  by  which  his  power  had  first  been  acquired; 
and  his  popularity  was  so  effectually  sustained  that  he  had  never  any 
occasion  for  a  body-guard.  But  the  Corinthian  oligarchy  of  the 
century  of  Herodotus  (whose  tale  that  historian  has  embodied  in  the 
oration  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  Sosikles  to  the  Spartans)  gave  a  very 
different  description,  and  depicted  Kypselus  as  a  cruel  iniler,  who 
banished,  robbed,  and  murdered  by  wholesale. 

His  son  and  successor  Periander,  though  energetic  as  a  warrior, 
distinguished  as  an  encourager  of  poetrj^  and  music,  and  even  num- 
bered by  some  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  is  nevertheless 
uniformly  represented  as  oppressive  and  inhuman  in  his  treatment 
of  subjects.  The  revolting  stories  which  are  told  respecting  his  pri- 
vate life,  and  his  relations  with  his  mother  and  his  wife,  may  for  the 
most  part  be  regarded  as  calumnies  suggested  by  odious  associations 
with  his  memory.  But  there  seems  good  reason  for  imputing  to  him 
tyranny  of  the  worst  character.  The  sanguinarj^  maxims  of  pre- 
caution, so  often  acted'  upon  by  Grecian  despots,  were  traced  bnck 
in  ordinary  belief  to  Periander  and  his  contemporary  Thrasybulus 
despot  of  Miletus.  He  maintained  a  powerful  body-guard,  slied 
much  blood,  and  was  exorbitant  in  his  exactions,  a  part  of  which 
was  employed  in  votive  offerings  at  Olympia.  Such  munificence  to 
the  gods  was  considered  by  Aristotle  and  others  as  part  of  a  deliber- 
ate system,  with  the  view  of  keeping  his  subjects  both  hard  at  work 
and  poor.  On  one  occasion  we  are  told  that  he  invited  the  women 
of  Corinth  to  assemble  for  the  celebration  of  a  religious  festival,  and 
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then  Htrippod  them  of  their  rich  attire  and  ornament».  Bv  son^e 
later  writers  he  is  painted  as  tlie  stern  foe  of  t-verytliiiig  ilke  luxury 
and  dissohite  habits — enforcini^  industry,  compelling  every  man  to 
render  account  of  his  mtiuis  of  livelihood,  and  causing  the  pro- 
curesses of  Corinth  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  Thougli  the  general 
features  of  his  character,  his  cruel  tyranny  no  less  than  his  vigor  and 
ability,  may  be  sutliciently  relied  on,  yet  the  particular  incidents 
connected  with  his  name  are  all  extremely  dubious.  The  most  credi- 
ble of  all  seems  to  be  the  tale  of  his  inexpiable  quarrel  with  his  son  and 
his  brutal  treatment  of  many  noble  Korkyriean  youths,  as  related  in 
Herodotus.  Periander  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa, 
daughter  of  Prokles  despot  of  Epidaurus.  His  sou  Lykophron, 
informed  of  this  deed,  contracted  an  incurable  antipathy  against 
him.  Periander,  after  vainly  trying  both  by  rigor  and  by  concili- 
ation, to  conquer  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  son,  sent  him  to 
reside  at  Korkyra,  then  dependent  upon  his  rule;  but  when  he  found 
himself  growing  old  and  disabled,  he  recalled  him  to  Corinth,  in 
order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  dynasty.  Lykophron  still 
obstinately  declined  all  personal  communication  with  his  father,  upon 
which  the  latter  desired  him  to  come  to  Corinth,  and  engaged  him, 
self  to  go  over  to  KorkjTa.  So  terrified  were  the  Korkyraeans  at  the 
idea  of  a  visit  from  this  formidable  old  man,  that  they  put  Lyko- 
phron to  death — a  deed  which  Periander  avenged  by  seizing  300 
youths  of  their  noblest  families,  and  sending  them  over  to  the  Lydian 
king  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  in  order  that  they  might  be  castrated  and 
made  to  serve  as  eunuchs.  The  Corinthian  vessels  in  which  the 
youths  were  dispatched  fortunately  touched  at  Saraos  in  the  way; 
where  the  Samians  and  Kuidians,  shocked  at  a  proceeding  which 
outraged  all  Hellenic  sentiment,  contrived  to  rescue  the  youths  from 
the  miserable  fate  intended  for  them,  and  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
ander sent  them  back  to  their  native  island. 

While  we  turn  with  displeasure  from  the  political  life  of  this  man, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  made  acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of 
his  power — greater  than  that  whicii  was  ever  possessed  b}-  Corinth 
after  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty.  Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Leukas, 
and  Auaktorium,  all  Corinthian  colonies,  but  in  the  next  century 
independent  states,  appear  in  his  time  dependencies  of  Corinth. 
Ambrakia  is  said  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  another  despot 
named  Periander,  probably  also  a  Kypselid  by  birth.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  towns  of  Anaktorium,  Leukas,  and  Apollonia  in  the 
Ionian  gulf,  were  either  founded  by  the  Kypselids,  or  received  rein- 
forcements of  Corinthian  colonists,  during  their  dynasty,  though 
Korkyra  was  established  considerably  earlier. 

The  reign  of  Periander  lasted  for  forty  years  (b  c.  625-585):  Psam- 
metichus  son  of  Gordius,  who  succeecfeJ  him,  reigned  three  jx'ars, 
and  the  Kypselid  dynasty  is  then  said  to  have  closed  after  having 
continued  for  seventy-three  years.     In  respect  of  power,  magnificent 
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display,  and  widespread  connections  both  in  Asia  and  in  Italy,  they 
evidently  stood  higli  among  the  Greeks  of  their  time.  Their  offer- 
ings consecrated  at  Olympia  excited  great  admiration,  especially  the 
gilt  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  and  the  large  chest  of  cedar-wood  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Here,  overlaid  with  variou.s  figures  in  gold 
and  ivory.  The  figures  were  borrowed  from  mythical  and  legendar}-- 
story,  while  the  chest  was  a  commemoration  both  of  the  name  of 
Kypselus  and  of  the  tale  of  his  marvelous  preservation  in  infancy. 
If  Plutarch  is  correct,  this  powerful  dynasty  is  to  be  numbered 
among  the  despots  put  down  by  Sparta.  Yet  such  intervention  of 
the  Spartans,  granting  it  to  have  been  matter  of  fact,  can  hardly  have 
been  known  to  Herodotus. 

Coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  commencement  of  Periander's 
reign  at  Corinth,  we  find  Theagenes  despot  at  JMegara,  who  is  also 
said  to  have  acquired  his  power  by  demagogic  arts,  as  well  as  by 
violent  aggressions  against  the  rich  proprietors,  whose  cattle  he 
destroyed  in  their  pastures  by  the  side  of  the  river.  We  are  not  told 
by  what  previous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  rich  this  hatred  of  the 
people  had  been  earned;  but  Theagenes  carried  the  popular  feeling 
completely  along  with  him,  obtained  by  public  vote  a  body  of  guards 
ostensibly  for  his  personal  safety,  and  employed  them  to  overthrow 
the  oligarchy.  Tet  he  did  not  maintain  his  power  even  for  his  own 
life.  A  second  revolution  dethroned  and  expelled  him,  on  whicli 
occasion,  after  a  short  interval  of  temperate  government,  the  people 
are  said  to  have  renewed  in  a  still  more  marked  way  their  antipathies 
against  the  rich ;  banishing  some  of  them  with  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, intruding  into  the  houses  of  others  with  demands  for  forced 
hospitality,  and  even  passing  a  formal  Palintokia — or  decree  to 
require  from  the  rich  who  had  lent  money  on  interest,  the  refunding 
of  all  past  interest  paid  to  them  by  their  debtors.  To  appreciate  cor- 
rectly such  a  demand,  we  must  recollect  that  the  practice  of  taking 
interest  for  money  lent  was  regarded  by  a  large  proportion  of  early 
ancient  society  with  feelings  of  unqualified  reprobation.  And  it  will 
be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  how  much  such 
violent  reactionary  feeling  against  the  creditor  was  provoked  by  the 
antecedent  working  of  the  harsh  law  determining  his  rights. 

We  hear  in  general  terms  of  more  than  one  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Megara — a  disorderly  democracy  subverted  by  returning 
oligarchical  exiles,  and  these  again  unable  long  to  maintain  them- 
selves; but  we  are  alike  uninformed  as  to  dates  and  details.  And  in 
respect  to  one  of  these  struggles  we  are  admitted  to  the  outpourings 
of  a  contemporary  and  a  sufferer — the  Megarian  poet  Theognis. 
Unfortunately  his  elegiac  verses  as  we  possess  them  are  in  a  state  so 
broken,  incoherent,  and  interpolated,  that  we  make  out  no  distinct 
conception  of  the  events  which  call  them  forth.  Still  less  can  we 
discover  in  the  verses  of  Theognis  that  strength  and  pecuharity  of 
pure  Dorian  feeling,  which,  since  the  publication  of  O.  Mliller^s  liis- 
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tory  of  the  Doriiins,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  look  for  so  extensively. 
But  we  see  that  the  poet  was  connected  with  an  oligarchy  of  birth, 
and  not  of  wealth,  which  had  recently  been  subverted  by  the  break- 
ing in  of  the  rustic  population  previously  subject  and  degraded — that 
these  subjects  were  content  to  submit  to  a  single-headed  despot,  in 
order  to  escape  from  their  former  rulers — and  tliat  Theognis  had 
himself  been  betrayed  by  his  own  friends  and  companions,  stripped 
of  his  property  and  exiled,  through  the  wrong-doing  "of  enemies 
whose  blood  he  hopes  one  day  to  be  permitted  to  drink."  The  con- 
dition of  the  subject  cultivators  previous  to  this  revolution  he  depicts 
in  sad  colors:  they  "dwelt  without  the  city,  clad  in  goatskins,  and 
ignorant  of  judicial  sanctions  or  laws:"  after  it,  they  had  become 
citizens,  and  their  importance  had  been  immensely  enhanced.  Thus 
(according  to  his  impression)  the  vile  breed  has  trodden  down  the 
noble — the  bad  have  become  masters,  and  the  good  are  no  longer  of 
any  account.  The  bitterness  and  humiliation  which  attend  upon 
poverty,  and  the  undue  ascendency  which  wealth  confers  even  upon 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind,  are  among  the  prominent  subjects  of 
his  complaint.  His  keen  personal  feeling  on  this  point  would  be 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  recent  revolution  had  no  way  over- 
thrown the  influence  of  property;  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of 
Welcker,  who  infers  without  ground,  from  a  passage  of  uncertain 
meaning,  that  the  laud  of  the  state  had  been  formally  redivided. 
The  Megarian  revolution,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  it  from  Theognis, 
appears  to  have  improved  materially  the  condition  of  the  cultivators 
around  the  town,  and  to  have  strengthened  a  certain  class  whom  he 
considers  "the  bad  rich" — while  it  extinguished  the  privileges  of 
that  governing  order,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  denominated  in 
his  language  "the  good  and  the  virtuous,"  with  ruinous  effect  upon 
his  owli  individual  fortunes.  How  far  this  governing  order  was 
exclusively  Dorian,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  The  political 
change  by  which  Theognis  suffered,  and  the  new  despot  whom  he 
indicates  as  either  actually  installed  or  nearly  impending,  must  have 
come  considerably  after  the  despotism  of  Theagenes ;  for  the  life  of 
the  poet  seems  to  fall  between  570-490  B.C.,  while  Theagenes  must 
have  ruled  about  630-600  B.C.  From  the  unfavorable  picture,  there- 
fore, which  the  poet  gives  as  his  own  early  experience,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  cultivators,  it  is  evident  that  the  despot  Theagenes 
had  neither  conferred  upon  them  any  permancat  benefit,  nor  given 
them  access  to  the  judicial  protection  of  the  city. 

It  is  thus  that  the  despots  of  Corinth,  Sikyon,  and  Megara  serve 
as  samples  of  those  revolutionary  influences  which,  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  seem  to  have  shaken  or  over-^ 
turned  the  oligarchical  governments  in  very  many  cities  throughout 
the  Grecian  world.  There  existed  a  certain  sympathy  and  alliance 
between  the  despots  of  Corinth  and  Sikyon:  how  far  such  feeling 
was  further  extended  to  Megara  we  do  not  know.     The  latter  city 
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seems  evidently  to  have  been  more  populous  and  powerful  during 

the  seventh  and  .sixth  centuries  B.C.  tliau  we  blmll  :«i   find 

her  throughout  the  two  brilliunt  centuries  of  Greciai,  ..     lies' 

colonies,  found  as  far  distant  as  liith\  uia  and  the  Thracian  liosphorus 
on  one  side,  and  as  Sicily  on  the  other,  argue  an  extent  of  trade  as 
well  as  naval  force  once  not  inferior  to  Athens;  so  that  we  slmll  be 
the  less  suprised  when  we  approach  the  life  of  Solon,  to  And  her  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  long  maintaining  it,  at  one 
time  with  every  promise  of  triumph,  against  the  entire  force  of  the 
Athenians. 


CHAPTER   X. 

IONIC   POKTION  OP   HELLAS — ATHENS  BEFORE  BOLON. 

nA\TNG  traced  in  the  preceding  chapters  the  scanty  stream  of 
Peloponnesian  history,  from  the  first  commencement  of  an  authentic 
chronology  in  776  u.c,  to  the  maximum  of  Spartan  territorial 
acquisition,  and  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Spartan  primacy 
prior  to  547  B.C.,  I  proceed  to  state  as  much  as  can  be  mode  out 
respecting  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  during  the  same  period,  ThU 
portion  comprehends  Athens  and  Euba*a — the  Cyclades  islands — t^nd 
the  Ionic  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  their  different 
colonies. 

In  the  case  of  Peloponnesus,  we  have  been  enabled  to  discern 
something  like  an  order  of  real  facts  in  the  period  alluded  to — Sparta 
makes  great  strides,  while  Argos  falls.  In  the  case  of  Athens,  unfor- 
timately,  our  materials  are  less  instructive.  The  numl^er  of  histori- 
cal facts,  anterior  to  the  Solonian  legislation,  is  very  few  indeed:  the 
interval  between  776  B.C.  and  624  b.c,  the  epoch  of  Drako's  legisla- 
tion a  short  time  prior  to  Kylon's  attempted  usurpation,  gives  us 
merely  a  list  of  archons,  denuded  of  all  incident. 

In  compliment  to  the  heroism  of  Kodrus,  who  had  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  we  are  told  that  no  person  after  him 
was  permitted  to  bear  the  title  of  king.  His  son  Medon,  and  twelve 
successors — Akastus,  Archippus,  Thersippus,  Phorbas,  Megakles, 
Diognetus,  Pherekles,  Ariphron,  Thespieus,  Agamestor,  ^Eschylus, 
and  Alknia3on — were  all  archons  for  life.  In  the  second  year  of 
AlkmcCon  (752  b.c),  the  dignity  of  archon  was  restricted  to  a  dura- 
lion  of  ten  years;  and  seven  of  these  decennial  archons  are  numbered 
— Charops,  ^simides,  Kleidikus,  Ilippomenes,  Leokrates,  Apsan- 
drus,  Eryxias.  With  Kreon,  who  succeeded  Eryxias,  the  archonship 
was  not  only  made  annual,  but  put  into  commission  and  distributed 
among  nine  persons.  These  nine  archons  annually  changed  continue 
throughout  all  the  historical  period,  interrupted  only  by  the  few 
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intervals  of  political  disturbance  and  foreign  compression.  Down  to 
Kleidikiis  and  Hlppomenes  (714  B.C.),  the  dignity  of  arclion  had  con- 
tinued to  l)elonii:  exclusively  to  the  Meclontidt'  or  descendants  of 
Medon  and  Kodrus;  at  that  period  it  was  thrown  open  to  all  the 
Eupatrids,  or  order  of  nobility  in  the  state. 

Such  is  the  series  of  names  by  which  we  step  down  from  the  level 
of  legend  to  tiiat  of  liistory.  All  our  historical  knowledge  of  Athens 
is  confined  to  the  annual  archons;  which  series  of  eponymous 
archons,  from  Kreon  downwards,  is  perfectly  trustworthy.  Above 
683  B.C.,  the  Attic  antiquaries  have  provided  us  with  a  string  of 
names,  which  we  must  take  as  we  find  them,  without  being  able  either 
to  warrant  the  whole  or  to  separate  the  false  from  the  true.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact  that  Athens,  like  so  many  other 
communities  of  Greece,  was  in  its  primitive  times  governed  by  an 
hereditary  line  of  kings,  and  that  it  passed  from  that  form  of  govern- 
ment into  a  commonwealth,  first  oligarchical,  afterward  demo- 
cratical. 

We  are  in  no  condition  to  determine  the  civil  classification  and 
political  constitution  of  Attica,  even  at  the  period  of  the  arclionship 
of  Kreon,  683  B.C.,  when  authentic  Athenian  chronology  first  com- 
mences— much  less  can  we  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  anterior 
centuries.  Great  political  changes  were  introduced  first  by  Soloa 
(about  594  b.c),  next  by  Kleisthenes  (509  b.c),  afterward  by  Ariste- 
ides,  Perikles,  and  Ephialtes,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesiaa 
wars;  so  that  the  old  ante-Soloniau — nay  even  the  real  Solonian — 
polity  was  thus  put  more  and  more  out  of  date  and  out  of  knowledge. 
But  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  that  old  polity 
is  derived  from  authors  who  lived  after  all  or  most  of  these  great 
changes — and  who,  finding  no  records,  nor  anything  better  than  cur- 
rent legends,  explained  the  foretime  as  well  as  they  could  by  guesses 
more  or  less  ingenious,  generally  attached  to  the  dominant  legendary 
names.  They  were  sometimes  able  to  found  their  conclusions  upon, 
religious  usages,  periodical  ceremonies,  or  common  sacrifices,  still 
subsisting  in  their  own  time.  These  were  doubtless  the  best  evi- 
dences to  be  found  respecting  Athenian  antiquity,  since  such  prac- 
tices often  continued  unaltered  throughout  all  the  political  changes. 
It  is  in  this  way  alone  that  we  arrive  at  some  partial  knowledge  of 
the  ante-Solonian  condition  of  Attica,  though  as  a  whole  it  still 
remains  dark  and  unintelligible,  even  after  the  many  illustrations  of 
modern  commentators. 

Philochorus,  writing  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
stated,  that  Kekrops  had  originally  distributed  Attica  into  twelve 
districts — Kekropia,  Tetrapolis  Epakria,  Dekeleia,  Eleusis,  Aphiduae, 
Thorikus,  Brauron,  Kytherus,  Sphettus;  Kephisia,  Phalerus — and 
that  these  twelve  were  consolidated  into  one  political  society  by 
Theseus.  This  partition  does  not  comprise  the  Megarid,  which, 
according  to  other  statements,  is  represented  as  united  with  Attica, 
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and  as  having  fornicd  part  of  the  distribution  made  by  king  Pandion 
among  his  fotir  sons,  Nisus,  /Egeus,  Paliaa  and  Lykus — a  story  as 
old  as  So|)liokl«-s  at  least.  In  other  accounts,  again,  a  quadruple 
division  is  applied  to  the  tribes,  which  are  .staled  to  have  been  four 
in  number,  lx.'ginning  from  Kekrops — called  in  his  time  Kekropis, 
Autochthon,  Akta;a,  and  Paralia.  Under  King  Kranaus,  tliese 
tribes  (we  are  told)  received  the  names  of  Krauais,  Atthis,  Meso- 
gtjea,  and  Diakria — imder  Erichtlionius,  thone  of  Dias,  Athenaia, 
Poseidouias,  Ilephajstias:  at  last,  shortly  after  Erechtheus,  they  were 
denominated  after  the  four  sons  of  Ion  (son  of  Kreusa  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  by  Apollo),  Geleontes,  Ilopletcs,  JKgikoreis,  Argadeis. 
The  four  Atiic  or  Ionic  tribes,  under  these  last-mentioned  names, 
continued  to  form  the  classification  of  the  citizens  until  the  revolu- 
tion of  Kleisthenes  in  509  u.c,  by  wliich  the  ten  tribes  were  intro- 
duced, as  we  find  them  down  to  the  period  of  Macedonian  ascendency. 
It  is  aflirmed,  and  with  some  etymological  j^lausibility,  that  the 
denominations  of  these  four  tribes  must  originally  have  had  reference 
to  the  occupations  of  those  who  bore  them— -the  Hopletes  being  the 
warrior-clatiff,  the  ^Egikoreis  goatherds,  the  Argadeis  artisans,  and  the 
Geleontes  (Teleontes,  or  GQCmouias)  cultivators.  Hence  some  authors 
have  ascribed  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Attica  an  actual  primitive 
distribution  into  hereditary  professions  or  castes,  similar  to  tliat 
which  prevailed  in  India  and  Egypt.  If  we  should  even  grant  that 
such  a  division  into  castes  might  originally  have  prevailed,  it  must 
have  grown  obsolete  long  before  the  time  of  Solon:  but  there  seem 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  ever  did  prevail.  The 
names  of  the  tribes  may  have  been  originally  borrowed  from  certain 
professions,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  reality  corre- 
sponded to  this  derivation,  or  that  every  individual  who  belonged  to 
any  tribe  was  a  member  of  the  profession  from  whence  the  name  had 
originally  been  derived.  From  the  etymology  of  the  names,  be  it 
ever  so  clear,  we  cannot  safely  assume  the  historical  reality  of  p 
classification  according  to  professions.  And  this  objection  (which 
would  be  weighty  even  if  the  etymology  had  been  clear)  becomes 
irresistible  Avhen  we  add  that  even  the  etymolog}'  is  not  beyond  dis- 
pute; that  the  names  themselves  are  written  with  a  diversity  which 
cannot  be  reconciled;  and  that  the  four  professions  named  by  Strabo 
omit  the  goatherds  and  include  the  priests;  while  those  specified  by 
Plutarch  leave  out  the  latter  and  include  the  former. 

All  that  seems  certain  is,  that  these  were  the  four  ancient  Ionic 
tribes  (analogous  to  the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes  among  the 
Dorians)  which  prevailed  not  only  at  Athens,  but  among  several  of 
the  Ionic  cities  derived  from  Athens.  'The  Geleontes  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  now  remaining  belonging  to  Teos  in  Ionia,  and  all 
the  four  are  named  in  those  of  Kyzikus  in  the  Propontis,  which  was 
a  foundation  from  the  Ionic  Miletus.  The  four  tribes,  and  the  four 
names  (allowing  for  some  variations  of  reading),  are  therefore  his- 
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torfcally  verified.  But  neither  the  time  of  their  introduction,  nor 
tlieir  primitive  import,  are  ascertainable  matters;  nor  can  any  faith 
be  put  in  the  various  constructions  of  the  legends  of  Ion,  Erechtheus, 
and  Kekrops,  by  modern  commentators. 

These  four  tribes  may  be  looked  at  either  as  religious  and  social 
aggregates,  in  which  capacity  each  of  them  comprised  three  Phra- 
tries  and  ninety  Gentes;  or  as  political  aggregates,  in  which  point 
of  view  each  included  three  Trittyes  and  twelve  Naukraries.  Each 
Phratry  contained  thirty  Gentes:  each  Trittys  comprised  four  Nau- 
kraries: the  total  numbers  were  thus  360  Gentes  and  48  Naukraries. 
Moreover  each  gens  is  said  to  have  contained  thirty  heads  of  families, 
of  whom  therefore  there  would  be  a  total  of  10,800. 

Comparing  these  two  distributions  one  with  the  other,  we  may 
remark  that  they  are  distinct  in  their  nature  and  proceed  in  opposite 
directions.  The  Trittys  and  the  Naukrary  are  essentially  fractional 
subdivisions  of  the  tribe,  and  resting  upon  the  tribe  as  their  liigher 
unity:  the  Naukrary  is  a  local  circumscription,  composed  of  the 
Naukrars  or  principal  householders  (so  the  etymology  seems  to  indi- 
cate), who  levy  in  each  respective  district  the  quota  of  public 
contributions  which  belongs  to  it,  and  superintend  the  disbursement, 
— provide  the  military  force  incumbent  upon  the  district,  being  for 
each  naukrary  two  horsemen  and  one  ship, — and  furnish  the  chief 
district-officers,  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naukrari.  A  certain  number  of 
foot-soldiers,  varying  according  to  the  demand,  must  probably  be 
understood  as  accompanying  these  horsemen;  but  the  quota  is  not 
specitied,  as  it  was,  perhaps,  thought  unnecessary  to  limit  precisely 
the  obligations  of  any  except  the  wealthier  men  who  served  on 
horseback, — at  a  period  when  oligarchical  ascendency  was  para- 
mount, and  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive subjection.  The  48  naukraries  are  thus  a  systematic  subdivision 
of  the  four  tribes,  embracing  altogether  the  whole  territory,  popula- 
tion, contributions,  and  military  force  of  Attica, — a  subdivision 
framed  exclusively  for  purposes  connected  with  the  entire  state. 

But  thePhratries  and  Gentes  are  a  distribution  completel}'  different 
from  this.  They  seem  aggregations  of  small  primitive  unities  into 
larger;  they  are  independent  of,  and  do  not  presuppose,  the  tribe; 
they  arise  separately  and  spontaneously,  without  preconcerted  uni- 
formity, and  without  reference  to  a  common  political  purpose;  the 
legislator  finds  them  pre-existing,  and  adapts  or  modifies  them  to 
answer  some  national  scheme.  We  must  distinguish  the  general  fact 
of  the  classification,  and  the  successive  subordination  in  the  scale,  of 
the  families  to  the  gens,  of  the  gentes  to  the  phratry,  and  of  the  phra- 
tries  to  the  tribe — from  the  precise  numerical  symmetry  with  which 
this  subordination  is  invested,  as  we  read  it — thirtj' families  to  a  gens, 
thirty  gentes  to  a  phratry,  three  phratries  to  each  tribe.  If  such  nice 
equality  of  numbers  could  ever  have  been  procured,  by  legislative 
constraint  operating  upon  pre-existent  natural  elements,  the  propor- 
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tions  could  not  have  been  permanently  maintained.  But  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  whether  it  ever  did  so  exist:  it  appears  more  like 
the  fancy  of  an  antiquary  who  pleased  himself  ])y  supposing  an  orig- 
inal systematic  creation  in  limes  anterior  to  records,  by  multiplying 
together  the  number  of  days  in  the  month  and  of  montlis  in  the  year. 
Tliat  every  phratry  contained  an  equal  number  of  gentes,  and  every 
gens  an  equal  number  of  families,  is  a  supposition  hardly  admissible 
without  better  evidence  than  we  possess.  But  apart  from  this  ques- 
tionable precision  of  numerical  scale,  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  them- 
selves were  real,  ancient,  and  durable  associations  among  the  Athen- 
ian people,  highly  important  to  be  understood.  The  basis  of  the 
whole  was  the  house,  hearth,  or  family — a  nundjcr  of  which,  greater 
or  less,  composed  the  Gens  or  Genos.  This  gens  was  therefore  a 
clan,  sept,  or  enlarged,  and  i)artly  factitious,  brotherhood,  bound 
together  by — 1.  Common  religious  ceremonies,  and  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  priesthood,  in  honor  of  the  same  god,  supposed  to  be  the  prim- 
itive ancestor  and  characterized  by  a  special  surname.  2.  By  a 
common  burial-place.    3.  By  mutual  rightsof  successions  to  properly. 

4.  By  reciprocal  obligations  of  help,  defense,  and  redress  of  injuries. 

5.  By  mutual  right  and  obligation  to  intermairy  in  certain  detemii- 
nate  cases,  especially  where  tliere  was  an  orphan  daughter  or  heiress. 

6.  By  possession,  in  some  cases  at  least,  of  common  property,  an 
archon  and  a  treasurer  of  their  own. 

Such  were  the  rights  and  obligations  characterizing  the  gentile 
union.  The  phratric  union,  binding  together  several  gentes,  was  less 
intimate,  but  still  included  some  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  an 
analogous  character;  especially  a  communion  of  particular  sacred 
rights,  and  mutual  privileges  of  prosecution  in  the  event  of  a  phrator 
being  slain.  Each  phratry  was  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
•four  tribes,  and  all  the  phratries  of  the  same  tribe  enjoyed  a  certain 
periodical  communion  of  sacred  rites,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
magistrate  called  the  Phylo-Basileus  or  tribe  king,  selected  from  the 
Eupatrids:  Zeus  Geleon  was  in  this  manner  the  patron  god  of  the 
tribe  Geleontes.  Lastly,  all  the  four  tribes  were  linked  together  by 
the  common  worship  of  Apollo  Patrous  as  their  divine  father  and 
guardian ;  for  Apollo  was  the  father  of  Ion,  and  the  Eponyms  of  all 
the  four  tribes  were  reputed  sons  of  Ion. 

Thus  stood  the  primitive  religious  and  social  union  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Attica  in  its  gradually  ascending  scale — as  distinguished  from 
the  political  union,  probably  of  later  introduction,  represented  at 
first  by  the  Trittyes  and  Naukraries,  and  in  after  times  by  the  ten 
Kleisthenean  tribes,  subdivided  into  Trittyes  and  Demes.  The  relig- 
ious and  family  bond  of  aggregation  is  the  earlier  of  the  two:  but  the 
political  bond,  though  beginning  later,  will  be  found  to  acquire  con- 
stantly increasing  influence  throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  his- 
tory. In  the  former,  personal  relation  is  the  essential  and  predomi- 
nant characteristic — local  relation  being  subordinate:  in  the  latter, 
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property  and  residence  become  the  chief  consiilerations,  and  the  per- 
sonal element  counts  only  as  measured  along  with  these  accompani- 
ments. All  these  phratric  and  gentile  assc^ciations,  the  larger  as  well 
as  the  smaller,  were  founded  upon  the  same  principles  and  tendencies 
of  the  Grecian  mind — a  coalescence  of  the  idea  of  worship  with  that 
of  ancestry,  or  of  communion  in  certain  special  religious  rites  with 
commuuioQ  of  blood,  real  or  supposed.  The  god  or  hero,  to  whom 
Ihe  assembled  members  offered  their  sacrifices,  was  conceived  as  the 
primitive  ancestor  to  whom  they  owed  their  origin;  often  through  a 
long  list  of  intermediate  names,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Milesian  Heka- 
t«us,  so  often  before  adverted  to.  Each  family  had  its  own  sacred 
rites  and  funereal  commemoration  of  ancestors,  celebrated  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  to  which  none  but  members  of  the  family  were 
admissible:  so  that  the  extinction  of  a  family,  carrying  with  it  the 
suspension  of  these  religious  rites,  was  held  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a 
misfortune,  not  merely  from  the  loss  of  the  citizens  composing  it,  but 
also  because  the  family  gods  and  the  names  of  deceased  citizens  were 
thus  deprived  of  theirhonors  and  might  visit  the  country  with  dis- 
pleasure. The  larger  associations,  called  Gens.  Phratry,  tribe,  were 
formed  by  an  extension  of  the  same  principle — of  the  family  considered 
as  a  religious  brotherhood,  worshiping  some  common  god  or  hero 
with  an  appropriate  surname,  and  recognizing  him  as  their  joint 
ancestor:  and  the  festivals  Theoeuia  and  Apaturia  (the  first  Attic,  the 
second  common  to  all  the  Ionic  race)  annually  brought  together  the 
members  of  these  pliratries  and  gentcs  for  worship,  fesdvity,  and 
maintenance  of  special  sympathies;  thus  strengthening  the  larger 
ties  without  effacing  the  smaller. 

Such  were  the  manifestations  of  Grecian  socialty,  as  we  read  them 
in  the  early  constitution,  not  merely  of  Attica,  but  of  other  Grecian 
states  besides.  To  Aristotle  and  Dikoearchus  it  was  an  interesting 
inquiry  to  trace  back  all  political  society  into  certain  assumed  ele- 
mentary atoms,  and  to  show  by  what  motives  and  means  the  original 
families,  each  having  its  separate  meal-bin  and  fireplace,  had  been 
brought  together  into  larger  aggregates.  But  the  historian  must 
accept  as  an  ultimate  fact  the  earliest  state  of  things  which  his  wit- 
nesses make  known  to  him,  and  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  gen- 
tile and  phratric  unions  are  matters  into  the  beginning  of  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  penetrate. 

Pollux  (probably  from  Aristotle's  lost  work  on  the  Constitutions  of 
Greece)  informs  us  distinctly  that  the  members  of  the  same  gens  at 
Athens  were  not  commonly  related  by  blood. — and  even  without  any 
express  testimony  we  might  have  concluded  such  to  be  the  fact.  To 
what  extent  the  gens  at  the  unknown  epoch  of  its  first  formation  was 
based  upon  actual  relationship,  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
either  ^vith  regard  to  the  Athenian  or  the  Roman  gentes,  which  were 
in  all  main  points  analogous.  Gentilism  is  a  tie  by  itself;  distinct 
from  the  family  ties,  but  presupposing  their  existence  and  extending 
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them  by  an  artificial  analogy,  partly  founded  in  religions  belief  and 
partly  on  positive  compact,  so  as  to  comprehend  Rtianirers  in  blood. 
All  the  members  of  one  gens,  or  even  of  one  pliratry,  believed  them- 
t^elves  to  be  sjjning,  not  indeed  from  the  same  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, but  from  tlie  same  divine  or  heroic  ancestor.  All  the 
contemporary  members  of  the  phratry  of  Ilekata.'us  had  a  common 
god  for  their  ancestor  in  the  sixteenth  degree;  and  this  fundamental 
belief,  into  which  the  Greek  mind  passed  with  so  much  facility,  was 
adopted  and  converted  by  positive  compact  into  the  Gentile  and 
phratric  principle  of  union.  It  is  because  such  a  transfusion,  not 
recognized  by  Christianity,  is  at  variance  with  modern  habits  of 
thought,  and  because  we  do  not  readily  understand  how  such  a  legal 
and  religious  fiction  can  have  sunk  deep  into  the  Greek  feelings,  that 
the  phratries  and  gentes  appear  to  us  mysterious.  But  they  are  in 
harmony  with  all  the  legendary  genealogies  which  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  volume.  Doubtless  Niebuhr,  in  his  valuable 
discussion  of  the  ancient  Roman  Gentes,  is  right  in  supposing  that 
they  were  not  real  families,  procreated  from  any  common  historical 
ancestor.  Still,  it  is  not  the  less  true  (though  he  seems  to  suppose 
otherwise)  that  the  idea  of  the  gens  involved  the  belief  in.  a  common 
first  father,  divine  or  heroic — a  genealogy  which  we  may  properly 
call  fabulous,  but  which  was  consecrated  and  accredited  among  the 
members  of  the  gens  itself,  and  served  as  one  important  bond  of 
union  between  them.  And  though  an  analytical  mind  like  Aristotle 
might  discern  tlie  difference  between  the  gens  and  the  family,  so  as 
to  distinguish  the  former  as  the  offspring  of  some  special  compact — 
still  this  is  no  fair  test  of  the  feelings  usual  among  early  Greeks. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  Aristotle  himself,  son  of  the  physician  Nikoma- 
chus,  wdio  belonged  to  the  gens  of  the  Asklepiads,  would  have  con- 
sented to  disallow  the  procreative  origin  of  «^^  these  religious  families 
without  any  exception.  The  natural  families,  of  course,  changed 
from  generation  to  generation,  some  extending  themselves  while 
others  "diminished  or  died  out;  but  the  gens  received  no  alterations, 
except  through  the  procreation,  extinction,  or  subdivision  of  these 
component  families.  Accordingly,  the  relations  of  the  families  with 
the  gens  were  in  perpetual  course  of  fluctuaton,  and  the  gentile  ances- 
toral  genealogy,  adapted  as  it  doubtless  was  to  the  earl}^  condition 
of  the  gens,  became  in  process  of  time  partiall)^  obsolete  and  unsuit- 
able. We  hear  of  this  genealogy  but  rarely  because  it  is  only  brought 
before  the  public  in  certain  cases  pre-eminent  and  venerable.  But 
the  humbler  gentes  had  their  common  rites,  and  common  super- 
human ancestor  and  genealogy,  as  well  as  the  more  celebrated:  the 
scheme  and  ideal  basis  w\as  the  same  in  all. 

Analogies,  boiTowed  from  very  different  people  and  parts  of  the 
world,  prove  how  readily  these  enlarged  and  factitious  family  unions 
assort  with  the  ideas  of  an  early  stage  of  society.  The  Highland 
clan,  the  Irish  sept,  the  ancient  legally  constituted  families  in  Fries- 
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land  and  Dithmarsch,  the  Phis  or  Phara  among  the  Albanians,  are 
examples  of  a  similar  practice:  and  the  adoption  of  prisoners  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  the  universal  prevalence  and 
efficacy  of  the  ceremony  of  adoption  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
world,  exhibit  to  us  a  solemn  formality  under  certain  circumstances, 
originating  an  union  and  affections  similar  to  those  of  kindred.  Of 
this  same  nature  were  the  Phratries  and  Gentes  at  Athens,  the  Curi» 
and  Gentes  at  Rome.  But  they  were  peculiarly  modified  by  the 
religious  imagination  of  the  ancient  world,  which  always  traced  back 
the  past  time  to  gods  and  heroes:  and  religion  thus  supplied  both 
liie  common  genealogy  as  their  basis,  and  the  privileged  communion 
of  special  sacred  rites  as  means  of  commemoration  and  perpetuity. 
The  Gentes,  both  at  Athens  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  bore  a 
patronymic  name,  the  stamp  of  their  believed  common  paternity:  we 
find  the  Asklepiada3  in  many  parts  of  Greece — the  Aleuadce  in  Thes- 
saly — the  Midylidae,  Psalychidae,  Blepsiada^,  Euxenidae,  at  JEgiua — 
the  Branchida3  at  Miletus — the  Nebridse  at  Kos — tlie  lamidje  and 
Klytiadoe  at  Olympia — the  Akestoridae  at  Argos — the  Kinyradae  in 
Cyprus — the  Peuthilidae  at  Mitylene — the  Talthybiadae  at  Sparta, — 
not  less  than  the  Kodridae,  Eumolpida?,  Phytalidce,  Lykomedaj, 
Butadae,  Euneid«e,  Hesychidoe,  Biytiadae,  etc.,  in  Attica.  To  each 
of  these  corresponded  a  mythical  ancestor  more  or  less  known,  and 
passing  for  the  first  father  as  well  as  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  gens 
— Kodrus,  Eumolpus,  Butes,  Phytalus,  Hesychus,  etc. 

The  revolution  of  Kleisthenes  in  509  B.C.  abolished  the  old  tribes 
for  civil  purposes,  and  created  ten  new  tribes — leaving  the  phratries 
and  gentes  unaltered,  but  introducing  the  local  distribution  accord- 
ing to  demes  or  cantons,  as  the  foundation  of  his  new  political  tribes. 
A  certain  number  of  demes  belong  to  each  of  the  ten  Kleisthenean 
tribes  (the  demes  in  the  same  tribes  were  not  usually  contiguous,  so 
that  the  tribe  was  not  coincident  with  a  definite  circumscription),  and 
the  deme,  in  which  every  individual  was  then  registered,  continued 
to  be  that  in  which  his  descendants  were  also  registered.  But  the 
gentes  had  no  connection,  as  such,  with  these  new  tribes,  and  the 
members  of  the  same  gens  might  belong  to  different  demes.  It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  however,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  old 
arrangement  of  Attica,  the  division  into  gentes  coincided  with  the 
division  into  demes,  i.e.,  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the  gen- 
netes  (or  members  of  the  same  gens)  lived  in  the  same  canton,  so  l^hat 
the  name  of  the  gens  and  the  name  of  the  deme  was  the  same.  More- 
over, it  seems  that  Kleisthenes  recognized  a  certain  number  of  new 
demes,  to  which  he  gave  names  derived  from  some  important  gens 
resident  near  the  spot.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  to  explain  the  large 
number  of  the  Kleisthenean  demes  which  bear  patronj-mic  names. 

There  is  one  remarkable  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Grecian  gens,  arising  from  the  different  practice  in  regard  to  naming. 
A  Roman  patrician  bore  habitually  three  names — the  gentile  name, 
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with  one  name  following  it  to  denote  his  family,  and  another  preced- 
ing it  peculiar  to  himself  in  that  family.  But  in  Athens,  at  least 
after  the  revolution  of  Kleisthenes,  the  gentile  name  was  not  em 
ployed :  a  man  was  described  by  his  own  single  name,  followed  first 
by  the  name  of  his  father  and  next  by  that  of  the  deme  to  which  he 
belonged — as  ^schines,  son  of  Atrometus,  a  Kothokid.  Such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  habitual  system  of  naming  tended  to  make  the  gentile 
tie  more  present  to  every  one's  mind  at  Rome  than  in  the  Greek 
cities. 

Before  the  pecuniary  classification  of  the  Atticans  introduced  by 
Solon,  the  phratries  and  gentes,  and  the  Trittyes  and  Naukraries, 
were  the  only  recognized  bonds  among  them,  and  the  only  basis 
of  legal  rights  and  obligations,  over  and  above  the  natural  family. 
The  gens  constituted  a  close  incorporation,  both  as  to  property  and 
as  to  persons.  Until  the  time  of  Solon,  no  man  had  an^-  power  of 
testamentary  disposition.  If  he  died  without  children,  his  gennetes 
succeeded  to  his  property,  and  so  they  continued  to  do  even  after 
Solon,  if  he  died  intestate.  An  orphan  girl  might  be  claimed  in  mar- 
riage of  right  by  any  member  of  the  gens,  the  nearest  agnates  being 
preferred ;  if  she  w^as  poor,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  marry  her  him- 
self, the  law  of  Solon  compelled  him  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry 
proportional  to  his  enrolled  scale  of  property,  and  to  give  her  out  in 
marriage  to  another;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  dowry  required  to  be 
given  (large  even  as  fixed  by  Solon  and  afterwards  doubled)  seems 
a  proof  that  the  lawgiver  intended  indirectly  to  enforce  actual  mar- 
riage. If  a  man  was  murdered,  first  his  near  relations,  next  his 
gennetes  and  phrators,  were  both  allowed  and  required  to  prosecute 
the  crime  at  law ;  while  his  fellow  demots,  or  inhabitants  of  the  same 
deme,  did  not  possess  the  like  right  of  prosecuting.  All  that  we  hear 
of  the  most  ancient  Athenian  laws  is  based  upon  the  gentile  and 
phratric  divisions,  which  are  treated  throughout  as  extensions  of  the 
family.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  division  is  completely  inde- 
pendent of  an}'  property  qualification — rich  m.en  as  well  as  poor  being 
comprehended  in  the  same  gens.  Moreover,  the  different  gentes 
were  very  unequal  in  dignity,  arising  chiefly  from  the  religious"  cere- 
monies of  which  each  possessed  the  hereditary  and  exclusive  admin- 
istration, and  which,  being  in  some  cases  considered  as  of  pre-eminent 
sanctity  in  reference  to  the  whole  city,  were  therefore  nationalized. 
Thus  the  Eumolpidse  and  Kerykes,  who  supplied  the  Hierophant  and 
superintended  the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter — and  the 
Butadae,  who  furnished  the  priestess  of  Athene  Polias  as  well  as 
the  priest  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus  in  the  acropolis — seem  to  have 
been  reverenced  above  all  the  other  gentes.  When  the  name  Butadaj 
was  selected  in  the  Kleisthenean  aiTangement  as  the  name  of  a  deme, 
the  holy  gens  so  called  adopted  the  distinctive  denomination  of  Eteo- 
butadse,  or  "  The  true  Butadae." 

A  great  many  of  the  ancient  gentes  of  Attica  are  known  to  us  by 
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name;  but  there  is  only  one  phratry  (the  Achniadae)  whose  title  has 
come  down  to  us.  These  phratries  and  geutes  probably  never  at  any 
time  included  the  whole  population  of  the  country — and  the  propor- 
lion  not  included  in  them  tended  to  become  larger  and  larger,  in  the 
limes  anterior  to  Kleisthenes,  as  well  as  afcerward.  They  remained, 
under  his  constitution  and  throughout  the  subsequent  history,  as 
religious  quasi- families  or  corporations,  conferring  rights  and  im- 
posing liabilities  which  were  enforced  in  the  regular  dikasteries,  but 
tiot  directly  connected  with  the  citizenship  or  with  political  functions; 
a  man  might  be  a  citizen  without  being  enrolled  in  any  gens.  The 
forty-eight  Xaukraries  ceased  to  exist,  for  any  important  purposes, 
under  his  constitution.  The  deme,  instead  of  the  naukrary,  became 
Ihe  elementary  political  division,  for  military  and  financial  objects, 
tvhile  the  demarch  became  the  working  local  president,  instead  of 
the  chief  of  the  naukrars.  The  deme,  however,  was  not  coincident 
with  a  naukrary,  nor  the  demarch  with  the  previous  chief  of  the 
naukrary,  though  they  were  analogous  and  constituted  for  the  like 
purpose.  While  the  naukraries  had  been  only  forty-eight  in  number, 
the  demes  formed  smaller  subdivisions,  and  (in  later  times  at  least) 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

But  though  this  early  quadruple  division  into  tribes  is  tolerably 
intelligible  in  itself,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  it  with 
that  severalty  of  government  which  we  learn  to  have  originally  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  From  Kekrops  down  to 
Theseus  (says  Thucydides)  there  were  many  different  cities  in  Attica, 
each  of  them  autonomous  and  self-governing,  with  its  own  pryta- 
neium  and  its  own  archons.  It  was  only  on  occasions  of  some  com- 
mon danger  that  these  distinct  communities  took  counsel  together 
under  the  authority  of  the  Athenian  kings,  whose  city  at  that  time 
comprised  merely  the  holy  rock  of  Athene  on  the  plain  (afterward 
so  conspicuous  as  the  acropolis  of  the  enlarged  Athens),  together 
with  a  naiTow  area  under  it  on  the  southern  side.  It  was  Theseus 
(he  states)  who  effected  that  great  revolution  whereby  the  whole  of 
Attica  was  consolidated  into  one  government — all  the  local  magis- 
tracies and  councils  being  made  to  center  in  the  prytaneium  and 
senate  of  Athens.  His  combined  sagacity  and  power  enforced  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  the  necessit}'  of  recognizing  Athens  as 
the  one  city  in  the  country,  and  of  occupying  their  own  abodes 
simply  as  constituent  portions  of  Athenian  territory.  This  impor- 
tant move,  which  naturally  produced  a  great  extension  of  the  central 
city,  was  commemorated  tliroughout  the  historical  times  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  periodical  festival  called  Syncekia,  in  honor  of  the  god- 
dess Athene. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  original  sever- 
alty and  subsequent  consolidation  of  the  different  portions  of  Attica. 
Of  the  general  fact  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  though  the  operative 
cause  assigned  by  the  historian — the  power  and  sagacity  of  Theseus 
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— belonp^s  to  legend  and  not  to  history.      Nor  can  we  t     '      !  tk 
determine  eilher  the  real  steps  by  which  such  a  change  v. .  .h* 

about,  or  its  date,  or  the  number  of  portions  which  went  to  cou.-iiiutc 
the  full-gn^wn  Athens — further  enlarged  at  some  earlv  period,  though 
we  do  not  know  w  hen,  by  voluntary  junction  of  the  I^ccolian  or  semi- 
Boeotian  town  Eleutheriu,  situated  mmoug  the  valleys  of  Kithaeron 
between  Eleusis  and  Plataea.  It  was  the  standing  habit  of  the  popu 
lation  of  Attica,  even  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  reside  in 
their  several  cantons,  where  their  ancient  festivals  and  temples  yel 
continued  as  relics  of  a  state  of  previous  autonomy.  Their  visits 
to  the  city  were  made  only  at  special  times,  for  purposes  religious  oi 
political,  and  they  still  looked  upon  the  country  residence  as  their  real 
home.  How  deep-seated  this  cantonal  feeling  was  among  them,  we 
may  see  by  the  fact  that  it  survived  the  temporary  exile  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Persian  invasion,  and  was  resumed  when  the  expulsion 
of  that  destroying  host  enabled  them  to  rebuild  their  rumed  dwell- 
ings in  Attica. 

How  many  of  the  demes  recognized  by  Kleisthenes  had  originally 
separate  governments,  or  in  what  local  aggregates  they  stood  com- 
bined, we  cannot  now  make  out.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  city 
of  Athens  itself  contained  several  demes,  while  Peira?eus  also  formed 
a  deme  apart.  Some  of  the  twelve  divisions,  which  Philochorus 
ascribes  to  Kekrops,  present  probable  marks  of  an  ancient  substan- 
tive existence — Kekropia,  or  the  region  surrounding  and  including 
the  city  and  acropolis;  the  Tetrapolis,  composed  of  (Enoe,  Trykory' 
thus,  Probalinthus,  and  Marathon ;  Eleusis;  Aphidna?  and  Dekeleia, 
both  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  mythical  connection  with  Sparta 
and  the  Dioskuri.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Phalerum  (which 
is  one  of  the  separate  divisions  named  by  Philochorus)  can  ever  have 
enjoyed  an  autonomy  apart  from  Athens.  Moreover,  we  find  among 
some  of  the  demes  which  Philochorus  does  not  notice,  evidences  of 
standing  antipathies,  and  prohibitions  of  intermarriage,  which  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  these  had  once  been  separate  little  states. 
Though  in  most  cases  we  can  infer  little  from  the  legends  and 
religious  ceremonies  which  nearly  every  deme  had  peculiar  to  itself, 
yet  those  of  Eleusis  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  establish  the  probable 
autonomy  of  that  township  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  recounting  the  visit  of  that  goddess 
to  Eleusis  after  the  abduction  of  her  daughter,  and  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies,  specifies  the  eponymous  prince 
Eleusis,  and  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place — Keleos,  Triptolcmus, 
Dioklos,  and  Eumolpus.  It  also  notices  the  Rharian  plain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Eleusis.  But  not  the  least  allusion  is  made  to 
Athens  or  to  any  concern  of  the  Athenians  in  the  presence  or  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  time  when 
this  hymn  was  composed,  Eleusis  was  an  independent  town:  what 
that  time  was,  we  have  no  means  of  settling,  though  Voss  puts  it  a* 
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low  as  the  SOtli  Olympiad.  And  the  proof  hence  derived  is  so  much 
the  more  valuable,  because  the  hymn  to  Demcter  presents  a  coloring 
strictly  special  and  local:  moreover  the  story  told  by  Solon  to  Croesus, 
respecting  Tellus  the  Athenian  who  perished  in  battle  against  the 
neighboring  townsmen  of  Eleusis,  assumes  in  like  manner  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  latter  in  earlier  times.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to 
notice,  that  even  so  low  as  300  B.C.  the  observant  visitor  Dika^archus 
professes  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  native  Athenians  and  the 
Atticans,  as  well  in  physiognomy  as  in  character  and  taste. 

In  the  history  set  forth  to  us  of  the  proceedings  of  Theseus,  no 
mention  is  made  of  these  four  Ionic  tribes;  but  another  and  a  totally 
different  distribution  of  the  people  into  Eupatrida?,  Geomori,  and 
Demiurgi,  which  he  is  said  to  have  first  introduced,  is  brought  to  our 
notice:  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  gives  only  a  double  division — 
Eupatridae  and  dependent  cultivators ;  corresponding  to  his  idea  of 
the  patricians  and  clients  in  early  Rome.  As  far  as  m'c  can  under- 
stand this  triple  distinction,  it  seems  to  be  disparate  and  unconnected 
with  the  four  tribes  above  mentioned.  The  Eupatrida;  are  the 
Wealthy  and  powerful  men,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  fam- 
ilies in  all  the  various  gentes,  and  principally  living  in  the  city  of 
Athens,  after  the  consolidation  of  Attica:  from  them  are  distinguished 
the  middling  and  lower  people,  roughly  classified  into  husbandmen 
and  artisans.  To  the  Eupatridse  is  ascribed  a  religious  as  well  as  a 
political  and  social  ascendency.  They  are  represented  as  the  source 
of  all  authority  on  matters  both  sacred  and  profane :  they  doubtless 
comprised  those  gentes,  such  as  the  Butadse,  whose  sacred  ceremonies 
were  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  the  people;  and  we 
may  conceive  Eumolpus,  Kelcos,  Diokles  etc.,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  in  the  character  of  Eupatridse  of 
Eleusis.  The  humbler  gentes,  and  the  humbler  members  of  each 
gens,  would  appear  in  this  classification  confounded  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  people  w^ho  belonged  to  no  gens  at  all. 

From  these  Eupatridae  exclusively,  and  doubtless  by  their  selec- 
tion, the  nine  annual  archons — probably  also  the  Prj'tanes  of  the 
Naukrari — were  taken.  That  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was  formed 
of  members  of  the  same  order,  we  may  naturally  presume.  The  nine 
archons  all  passed  into  it  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  oflSce,  sub- 

i'ect  only  to  the  condition  of  having  duly  passed  the  test  of  accouuta- 
lility ;  and  they  remained  members  for  life.  These  are  the  only  polit- 
ical authorities  of  whom  we  hear  in  the  earliest  imperfectly  known 
period  of  the  Athenian  government,  after  the  discontinuance  of  the 
King,  and  the  adoption  of  the  annual  change  of  archons.  The  senate 
of  Areopagus  seems  to  represent  the  Homeric  council  of  old  men ;  and 
there  were  doubtless,  on  particular  occasions,  general  assemblies  of 
the  people,  with  the  same  formal  and  passive  character  as  the  Homeric 
agora — at  least  we  shall  observe  traces  of  such  assemblies  anterior  to 
the  Solonian  legislation.     Some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity  ascribed 
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the  first  efitabllshment  of  the  senate  of  Aroopa^g  to  Solob ,  )u»t  lu 
lliere  wen-  ml*  who  considered  L;  djt 

to<^ether  tl.'  ai  Gerusui.     But  tli«  ;  iib» 

in  a  mistake,  and  ihat  the  senate  of  Arec^pagns  is  a  priniordm,  inbiilu 
tion,  of  inimenKjrial  auti(|uity,  though  its  eonsiiiution  ns  \\-ell  sis  its 
functions  underwent  many  clianges.  It  stood  at  first  alone  m  a  per 
manent  and  collegiate  authority,  originally  by  the  side  of  Hie  kings 
and  afterward  by  the  side  of  the  arch(jns.  It  would  then  of  course 
be  known  by  the  title  of  T/ie  Boule — llie  senate  or  council;  its  dis 
tinctive  title,  "  Senate  of  Areopagus"  (lj<jrrowed  from  the  place  where 
its  sittings  were  held)  would  not  be  bestowed  until  the  formation  by 
Solon  of  the  second  senate  or  council,  from  which  there  was  need  to 
discriminate  it. 

This  seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  it  was  never  mentiotied  in  the 
ordinances  of  Drako,  whose  silence  supplied  one  argument  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  it  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  and  that  it  was  first 
constituted  l»y  Solon.  We  hear  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  chiefly  as 
a  judicial  tribunal,  because  it  acted  in  this  character  constantly 
throughout  Athenian  history,  and  because  tlie  orators  have  most  fre 
qucnt  occasion  to  allude  to  its  decision  on  matters  of  trial.  But  its 
functions  were  originally  of  the  widest  senatorial  character,  directive 
generally  as  well  as  judicial.  And  although  the  gradual  increase  of 
democracy  at  Athens  (as  will  be  hereafter  explained)  both  abridged 
its  powers  and  contributed  still  further  comparatively  to  lower  it,  by 
enlarging  the  direct  working  of  the  people  in  assembly  and  judica- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  was  a  per 
maneut  adjunct  and  auxiliar}-  of  the  public  assembly — yet  it  seems  to 
have  been,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Perikles,  the  most  important 
body  in  the  state.  And  after  it  had  been  cast  into  the  background  by 
the  political  reforms  of  that  great  man,  we  still  find  it  on  particular 
occasions  stepping  forward  to  reassert  its  ancient  powers,  and  to 
assume  for  the  moment  that  undefined  interference  which  it  had 
enjoyed  without  dispute  in  antiquity.  The  attachment  of  the 
Athenians  to  tlieir  ancient  institutions  gave  to  the  senate  of  Areopa- 
gus a  constant  and  powerful  hold  on  their  minds,  and  this  feeling  was 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
popular  jealousy — when  it  could  no  longer  be  employed  as  an  auxil- 
iary of  oligarchical  pretensions. 

Of  the  nine  archons,  whose  number  continued  unaltered  from  683 
B.C.  to  the  end  of  the  free  democracy,  three  bore  special  titles — the 
Archon  Eponyraus,  from  whose  name  the  designation  of  the  year  waa 
derived,  and  who  was  spoken  of  as  The  Archon;  the  Archon  Basileua 
(king),  or  more  frequently,  the  Basileus;  and  the  Polemarch.  The  re. 
maining  six  passed  by  the  general  title  of  Thesmothetae.  Of  the 
first  three,  each  possessed  exclusive  judicial  competence!  n  regard  to 
certain  special  matters:  the  Thesmothetae  were  in  this  respect  all  on 
a  par,  acting  sometimes  as  a  board,  sometimes  individually      The 
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ArchoJ  Eponymus  determined  all  disputes  relative  to  the  family, 
the  gentile,  and  the  phratric  relations:  he  was  the  legal  protector  of 
orphans  and  widows.  The  Archon  Basileus  (or  king  archon)  enjoyed 
competence  in  complaints  respecting  offences  against  the  religious 
sentiment  and  respecting  homicide.  The  Polemarch  (speaking  of 
times  anterior  to  Kleisthenes)  was  the  leader  of  military  force  and 
judge  in  disputes  between  citizens  and  non-citizens.  Moreover  each 
of  these  three  archons  had  pa-rticular  religious  festivals  assigned  to 
him  which  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  and  conduct.  The  six 
ThesmothetaB  seem  to  have  been  judges  in  disputes  and  complaints, 
generally,  against  citizens,  saving  the  special  matters  reserved  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  first  two  archons.  According  to  the  proper  sense 
oflhe  word  Thesmothetce,  all  the  nine  archons  were  entitled  to  be  so 
called,  though  the  first  three  had  especial  designations  of  their  own. 
The  word  Thesmoi  (analogous  to  the  Themistes  of  Homer)  includes 
in  its  meaning  both  general  laws  and  particular  sentences — the  two 
ideas  not  being  yet  discriminated,  and  the  general  law  being  con- 
ceived only  in  its  application  to  some  particular  case.  Drako  was 
the  first  Thesmothet  who  was  called  upon  to  set  down  his  Thesmoi  in 
writing,  and  thus  to  invest  them  essentially  with  a  character  of  mor« 
or  less  generality. 

In  the  later  and  better-known  times  of  Athenian  law,  we  find  these 
archons  deprived  in  great  measure  of  their  powers  of  judging  and 
deciding,  and  restricted  to  the  task  of  first  hearing  the  parties  and 
collecting  the  evidence,  next,  of  introducing  the  matter  for  trial  into 
the  appropriate  dikastery,  over  which  they  presided.  But  originally 
there  was  no  separation  of  powers;  the  archons  both  judged  and 
administered,  sharing  among  themselves  those  privileges  which  had 
once  been  united  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  probably  accountable 
at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus.  It  is 
probable  also  that  the  functions  of  that  senate,  and  those  of  the  pry- 
tanes  of  the  naukrars,  were  of  the  same  double  and  confused  nature 
All  of  these  functionaries  belonged  to  the  Eupatrids,  and  all  of  them 
doubtless  acted  more  or  less  in  the  narrow  interest  of  their  order: 
moreover  there  was  ample  room  for  favoritism,  in  the  way  of  conniv- 
ance, as  well  as  antipathy,  on  the  part  of  the  archons.  That  such 
was  decidedly  the  case,  and  that  discontent  began  to  be  serious,  we 
may  infer  from  the  duty  imposed  on  the  thesmothet  Drako,  B.C.  624, 
to  put  in  writing  the  Thesmoi  or  Ordinances,  so  that  they  might  be 
"  shown  publicly"  and  known  beforehand.  He  did  not  meddle  with 
the  political  constitution,  and  in  his  ordinances  Aristotle  finds  little 
worthy  of  remark  except  the  extreme  severity  of  the  punishments 
awarded :  petty  thefts,  or  even  proved  idleness  of  life,  being  visited 
with  death  or  disfranchisement. 

But  we  are  not  to  construe  this  remark  as  demonstrating  any  special 
inhumanity  in  the  character  of  Drako,  who  was  not  invested  with  the 
\irge  power  which  Solon  afterward  enjoyed,  and  cannot  be  imagined 
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to  have  imposed  upon  the  community  severe  laws  of  his  own  inven* 
lion.  Himself  of  course  lui  Kupatrid,  lu;  set  forth  in  wriliu);  such 
ortlinauces  as  the  Eupatriil  arclions  had  before  been  aeeuslomed  to 
enforce  without  writiiii;,  in  the  particular  cases  which  came  before 
them;  and  the  <;eneral  spirit  of  pf.iial  legislation  had  become  so  much 
milder,  durini^  the  two  centuries  which  followed,  that  these  old  ordi- 
nances ap{)earcd  to  Aristotle  intolerably  rigorous.  Piobably  ruilher 
Drako,  nor  the  Lokrian  Zaleukus,  who  somewhat  preceded  him  in 
date,  were  more  rigorous  than  the  sentiment  of  the  age:  indeed  the 
few  fragments  of  the  Drakonian  tables  which  have  reached  us,  fai 
from  exhibiting  indiscriminate  cruelty,  introduce,  for  the  first  time, 
into  the  Athenian  law,  mitigating  distinctions  in  respect  to  homicide; 
founded  on  the  variety  of  concomiiant  circumstances.  He  is  said  to 
have  constituted  the  judges  called  Ephetaj,  fifty-one  elders  belonging 
to  some  respected  gens  or  possessing  an  exalted  position,  who  held 
their  sittings  for  trial  of  homicide  in  three  dilTerent  spots,  according 
to  the  dill'erence  of  the  cases  submitted  to  them,  K  the  accused 
party,  admitting  the  fact,  denied  any  culpable  intention  and  pleaded 
accident,  the  case  was  tried  at  the  place  called  the  Palladium;  when 
found  guilty  of  accidental  homicide,  he  was  condemned  to  a  tempo- 
rary exile,  unless  he  could  appease  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  but 
his  property  was  left  untouched.  If,  again,  admitting  the  fact,  he 
defended  himself  by  some  valid  ground  of  justification,  such  as  self- 
defense,  or  flagrant  adultery  with  liis  wife  on  the  jjart  of  the  deceased, 
the  trial  took  place  on  ground  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
called  the  Delphinium.  A  particular  spot  call-ed  the  Phreattys,  close 
to  the  sea-shore,  was  also  named  for  the  trial  of  a  person,  who  while 
under  sentence  of  exile  for  an  unintentional  homicide,  might  be 
charged  with  a  second  homicide,  committed  of  course  without  the 
limits  of  the  territory:  being  considered  as  impure  from  the  effects  of 
the  former  sentence,  he  was  not  permitted  to  set  foot  on  the  soil,  but 
stood  his  trial  on  a  boat  hauled  close  in  shore.  At  the  Prytaneiiim 
or  government-house  itself,  sittings  were  held  by  the  four  Phylo- 
Basileis  or  Tribe  Kings,  to  try  any  inanimate  object  (a  piece  of  wood 
or  stone  etc.)  which  had  caused  death  to  any  one,  without  the  proved 
intervention  of  a  human  hand:  the  wood  or  stone,  w'hen  the  fact  was 
verified,  was  formally  cast  beyond  the  border.  All  these  distinctions 
of  course  imply  the  prehminary  investigation  of  the  case  (called 
Anakrisis)  by  the  king  archon,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  what 
was  the  issue  and  where  the  sittings  of  the  Epheta^  were  to  be  held. 

So  intimately  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  homicide  connected 
with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  that  these  old  regula- 
tions, never  formally  abrogated  throughout  the  historical  times,  were 
read  engraved  on  their  column  by  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes. 
The  Areopagus  continued  in  judicial  operation,  and  the  Ephclae  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  so,  even  through  the  age  of  Demosthenes; 
tliough  their  functions  were  tacitly  usurped  or  narrowed,  and  their 
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dignity  impaired,  by  the  more  popular  dikasteries  afterward  created. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  they  have  become  known  to  us,  while  tlie  other 
Drakonian  institutions  have  perished:  but  there  is  mucli  obscurity 
respecting  tJiem,  particukirly  in  regard  to  the  rehition  between  the 
Ephetic  and  the  Areopagites.  Indeed  so  little  was  known  on  the 
subject,  even  by  the  historical  inquirers  of  Athens,  that  most  of  them 
supposed  the  council  of  Areopagus  to  have  received  its  first  origin 
from  Solon;  and  even  Aristotle,  though  he  contradicts  this  view, 
expresses  himself  in  no  very  positive  language.  That  judges  sat  at 
the  Areopagus  for  the  trial  of  homicide,  previous  to  Drako,  seems 
implied  in  the  arrangements  of  that  lawgiver  respecting  the  Ephetye, 
inasmuch  as  he  makes  no  new  provision  for  trying  the  direct  issue  of 
intentional  homicide,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  fell  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  Areopagus:  but  whether  the  Epheta^  and  the 
Areopagites  were  the  same  persons,  wholly  or  partially,  our  infor- 
mation is  not  sufficient  to  discover.  Before  Drako,  there  existed  no 
tribunal  for  trying  homicide,  except  the  senate,  sitting  at  the  Areo- 
pagus. And  we  may  conjecture  that  there  was  something  connected 
with  that  spot — legends,  ceremonies,  or  religious  feelings — which 
compelled  judges  there  sitting  to  condemn  every  man  proved  guilty 
of  homicide,  and  forbade  them  to  take  account  of  extenuating  or 
justifying  circumstances.  Drako  appointed  the  Ephetae  to  sit  at  dif- 
ferent places;  places  so  pointedly  marked,  and  so  unalterably  main- 
tained, that  we  may  see  in  how  peculiar  a  manner  those  special 
issues,  of  homicide  under  particular  circumstances,  which  he  assigned 
to  each,  were  adapted  in  Athenian  belief,  to  the  new  sacred  localities 
chosen,  each  having  its  own  distinct  ceremonial  and  procedure 
appointed  by  the  gods  themselves.  That  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  were  associated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  particular 
localities,  has  already  been  often  remarked;  and  Drako  proceeded 
agreeably  to  them  in  his  arrangements  for  mitigating  the  indiscrimi- 
nate condemnation  of  every  man  found  guilty  of  homicide,  which 
was  unavoidable  so  long  as  the  Areopagus  remained  the  only  place 
of  trial.  The  man  who  either  confessed,  or  was  proved,  to  have  shed 
the  blood  of  another,  could  not  be  acquitted  or  condemned  to  less 
than  the  full  penalty  (of  death  or  perpetual  exile  with  confiscation  of 
property)  by  the  judges  on  the  hill  of  Ares,  whatever  excuse  he  might 
have  to  offer:  but  the  judges  at  the  Palladium  and  Delphinium  might 
hear  him,  and  even  admit  his  plea,  without  contracting  the  taint  of  irre- 
ligion.  Drako  did  not  directly  meddle  with,  nor  indeed  ever  mention, 
the  judges  sitting  in  Areopagus. 

In  respect  to  homicide,  then,  the  Drakonian  ordinances  were  partly 
a  reform  of  the  narrowness,  partly  a  mitigation  of  the  rigor,  of  the 
old  procedure ;  and  these  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us,  having 
been  preserved  unchanged  from  the  religious  respect  of  the  Athenians 
for  antiquity  on  this  peculiar  matter.  The  rest  of  his  ordinances  are 
j^iid  V    feave  been  repealed  by  Solon,  on  account  of  their  intolerable 
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Beverity.     So  they  doubtless  appeared,  to  the  Athcuians  of  a  later 
day.  who  had  come  to  nieasiinolTeiises  l>y  a  diflen-nt  wale;  and  even 
lo  Solon,  who  had  to  calm  the  wrath  of  u  sulTering  people  in  actual 
mutiny. 
That  under  this  eupatrid  oligarchy  and  severe  legislation  the  peo- 

Fle  of  Attica  were  sutHciently  miserable,  we  shall  presiMitly  see  when 
recount  the  proceedings  of  Solon.  But  the  age  of  democracy  had 
not  yet  begun,  and  the  government  received  its  first  shock  from  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  P^upatrid  who  aspired  to  the  despotism.  Such 
was  tlic  phase  (as  has  been  remarked  in  the  preceding  chaiiter)  through 
which,  during  the  century  now  under  consideration,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Grecian  governments  pa.ssed. 

Kylou,  an  Athenian  patrician — who  superadded,  to  a  great  family 
position,  the  personal  celebrity  of  a  victory  at  01ym[)ia,  as  runner  in 
the  double  stadium — conceived  the  design  of  seizing  the  acropolis  and 
constituting  himself  despot.  AVhether  any  special  event  had  occur- 
red at  home  to  stimulate  this  project,  we  do  not  know:  but  he  ob- 
tained both  encouragement  and  valuable  aid  from  his  father-in-law 
Theagenes  of  Megara,  who,  by  means  of  his  popularity  with  the 
people,  had  already  subverted  the  Megarian  oligarchy,  and  become 
despot  of  his  native  city.  Previous  to  so  hazardous  an  attempt,  how- 
ever, Kylon  consulted  the  I)eli)hian  oracle,  and  was  advised  by  the 
god  in  reply,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  "the  greatest  festival  of 
Zeus"  for  seizing  the  acropolis.  Such  expressions,  in  the  natural 
interpretation  put  upon  them  by  every  Greek,  designated  the  Olympic 
games  in  Peloponnesus.  To  Kylon,  moreover,  himself  an  Olympic 
victor,  that  interpretation  came  recommended  by  an  apparent  pecu- 
liar propriety.  But  Thucydides,  not  indilTerent  to  the  credit  of  the 
oracle,  reminds  his  readers  that  no  question  was  asked  nor  any 
express  direction  given,  Wi^r^  the  intended  "greatest  festival  of  Zeus'" 
was  to  be  sought — whether  in  Attica  or  elsewhere — and  that  the  pub- 
lic festival  of  the  Diasia,  celebrated  periodically  and  .solemnly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Athens,  was  also  denominated  the  "  greatest  festival 
of  Zeus  Meilichius."  Probably  no  such  exegetical  scruples  presented 
themselves  to  any  one,  until  a^.er  the  miseiable  failure  of  the  con- 
spiracy; least  of  all  to  Kylon  himself,  who,  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
next  ensuing  Olympic  games,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force, 
partly  furnished  by  Theagenes,  partly  compoted  of  his  friends  at 
home,  and  took  sutlden  possession  of  the  sacred  rock  of  Athens.  But 
the  attempt  excited  general  indignation  among  the  Athenian  people, 
who  crowded  in  from  the  country  to  assist  the  archons  and  the  pry- 
tanes  of  the  Naukrari  in  putting  it  down.  Kylon  and  his  com- 
panions were  blockaded  in  the  Acropolis,  where  they  soon  found 
themselves  in  straits  for  want  of  water  and  provisions;  and  though 
many  of  the  Athenians  went  back  to  their  homes,  a  sufficient  besieg- 
ing force  was  left  to  reduce  the  conspirators  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  Kylon  himself  had  escaped  by  stealth,  and  several  of  his  com- 
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panions  had  died  of  hunger,  the  remainder,  renouncing  all  hope  of 
defense,  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar.  The  archon  Megakles, 
on  regaining  the  citadel,  found  these  suppliants  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring with  hunger  (y  ^xie  sacred  ground,  and  to  prevent  such  a  pol- 
lution, engaged  them  to  quit  the  spot  by  a  promise  of  sparing  their 
lives.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  been  removed  into  profane 
ground,  than  the  promise  was  violated  and  they  were  put  to  death: 
some  even,  who,  seeing  the  fate  with  which  they  were  menaced,  con- 
trived to  throw  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  the  Venerable  goddesses 
(or  Eumenides)  near  the  Areopagus,  received  their  death  wounds  in 
spite  of  that  inviolable  protection. 

Though  the  conspiracy  was  thus  put  down,  and  the  government 
upheld,  these  deplorable  incidents  left  behind  them  a  long  train  of 
calamity — profound  religious  remorse  mingled  with  exasperated 
political  antipathies.  There  still  remained,  if  not  a  considerable 
Kylonian  party,  at  least  a  large  body  of  persons  who  resented  the 
way  in  which  the  Kylonians  had  been  put  to  death,  and  who  became 
in  consequence  bitter  enemies  of  Megakles  the  archon,  and  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Alkmgeonidee,  to  which  he  belonged.  Not  only 
Slegakles  himself  and  his  personal  assistants  were  denounced  as  smit- 
ten with  a  curse,  but  the  taint  was  supposed  to  be  tran-smitted  to  his 
descendants,  and  we  shall  hereafter  find  the  wound  reopened,  not 
only  in  the  second  and  third  generation,  but  also  two  centuries  after 
the  original  event.  When  we  see  that  the  impression  left  by  the  pro- 
ceeding was  so  very  serious,  even  after  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  sufficient,  immediately  after- 
ward, to  poison  altogether  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  The  Alk- 
mseonids  and  their  partisans  long  defied  their  opponents,  resisting  any 
public  trial.  The  dissensions  continued  without  hope  of  termination, 
until  Solon,  then  enjo3ing  a  lofty  reputation  for  sagacity  and  patriot- 
ism, as  well  as  for  bravery,  persuaded  them  to  submit  to  judicial 
cognizance, — at  a  moment  so  far  distant  from  the  event,  that  several 
of  the  actors  were  dead.  They  were  accordingly  tried  before  a 
special  judicature  of  300  Eupatrids,  Myron  of  the  deme  Phlyeis  being 
their  accuser.  In  defending  themselves  against  the  charge  that  they 
had  sinned  against  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods  and  the  consecrated 
right  of  asylum,  they  alleged  that  the  Kylonian  suppliants,  when 
persuaded  to  quit  the  holy  ground,  had  tied  a  cord  round  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  and  clung  to  it  for  protection  in  their  march;  but  on 
approaching  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  the  cord  accidentally  broke 
— and  this  critical  event  (so  the  accused  persons  argued)  proved  that 
the  goddess  had  herself  withdraw^n  from  them  her  protecting  hand 
and  abandoned  them  to  their  fate.  Their  argument,  remarkable  as 
an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  time,  was  not  however  accepted 
as  an  excuse.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  while  such  of  them  as 
were  alive  retired  into  banishment,  those  who  had  already  died  were 
disinterred  and  cast  beyond  the  borders.     Yet  their  exile,  continuing 
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as  it  did  only  for  a  time,  was  not  held  sufflcient  to  expiate  the  impiety 
for  which  they  had  been  condemned.  The  Alkmaoiiids,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Attica,  long  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  tainted  race,  and  in  cases  of  public  calamity  were  liable  to  l>e 
singled  out  as  having  by  their  sacrilege  drawn  down  the  judgment 
of  the  gods  upon  their  countrymen. 

The  banishment  of  the  guilty  parties  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
restore  tranquillity.  Not  only  did  pestilential  disorders  prevail,  but 
the  religious  susceptibilities  and  apprehensions  of  the  Athenian 
community  also  remained  deplorably  excited.  They  were  oppressed 
with  sorrow  and  despondenc}',  saw  phantoms  and  heard  supernatural 
menaces,  and  felt  the  curse  of  the  gods  upon  them  without  abate- 
ment. In  particular,  it  appears  that  the  minds  of  the  women  (whose 
religious  impulses  were  recognized  generally  by  the  ancient  legisla- 
tors as  requiring  watchful  control)  were  thus  disturbed  and  frantic. 
The  sacrifices  offered  at  Athens  did  not  succeed  in  dissipating  Gie 
epidemic,  nor  could  the  prophets  at  home,  though  they  recognize4 
that  special  purifications  were  required,  discover  what  were  the  new 
ceremonies  capable  of  appeasing  the  divine  wrath.  The  Delphian 
oracle  directed  them  to  invite  a  higher  spiritual  influence  from 
abroad,  and  this  produced  the  memorable  visit  of  the  Kretan  prophet 
and  sage  Epimenides  to  Athens. 

The  century  between  620  and  500  B.C.  appears  to  have  been  remark- 
able for  the  first  diffusion  and  potent  influence  of  distinct  religious 
brotherhoods,  mystic  rites,  and  expiatory  ceremonies,  none  of  which 
(as  I  have  remarked  in  a  former  chapter)  find  any  recognition  in  the 
Homeric  epic.  To  this  age  belong  Thaletas,  Aristeas,  Abaris, 
Pythagoras,  Onomakritus,  and  the  earliest  provable  agency  of  the 
Orphic  sect.  Of  the  class  of  men  here  noticed,  Epimenides,  a  native 
of  Phfestus  or  Knossus  in  Krete,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated — 
find  the  old  legendary  connection  between  Athens  and  Krete,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  tales  of  Theseus  and  Minos,  is  here  again  mani- 
fested in  the  recourse  which  the  Athenians  had  to  this  island  to  sup- 
ply their  spiritual  need.  Epimenides  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Kretan  Zeus,  in  whose  favor  he  stood  so  high 
as  to  receive  the  denomination  of  the  new  Kurete  (the  Kuretes  hav- 
ing been  the  primitive  ministers  and  organizers  of  that  worship). 
He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  n^mph  Balte;  to  be  supplied  by  the 
nymphs  with  constant  food,  since  he  was  never  seen  to  eat;  to  have 
fallen  asleep  in  his  youth  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  continued  in  this 
state  without  interruption  for  fifty-seven  years;  though  some  asserted 
that  he  remained  all  this  time  a  wanderer  in  the  mountains,  collect- 
ing and  studying  medicinal  botany,  in  the  vocation  of  an  latromantis, 
or  Leech  and  Prophet  combined.  Such  narratives  mark  the  idea 
entertained  by  antiquity  of  Epimenides  the  Purifier,  who  was  now 
called  in  to  heal  both  the  epidemic  and  the  mental  afl&iction  prevalent 
among  the  Athenian  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  countryman 
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frad  contemporary  Tlialetas  bad  been,  a  few  years  before,  invited  to 
Sparta  to  ajipease  a  pe?^lilence  by  the  effect  of  his  music  and  religious 
hymns.  The  favor  of  Epinieuides  with  the  gods,  his  knowledge  of 
propitiatory  ceremonies,  and  his  power  of  working  upon  the  relig- 
ious feeling,  was  completely  successful  in  restoring  both  health  and 
mental  tranquillity  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  turned  out  some 
black  and  white  sheep  on  the  Areopagus,  directing  attendants  to  fol- 
low and  watch  them,  and  to  erect  new  altars  to  the  appropriate  local 
deities  on  the  spots  where  the  animals  lay  down.  lie  founded  new 
chapels  and  established  various  lustral  ceremonies;  and  more  espe- 
cially, he  regulated  the  worship  paid  by  the  women  in  such  manner 
as  to  calm  the  violent  impulses  which  had  before  agitated  them.  We 
know  hardly  an3'thiug  of  the  details  of  his  proceeding,  but  the  gen- 
eral fact  of  his  visit,  and  the  salutary  effects  produced  in  removing 
the  religious  despondency  which  oppressed  the  Athenians,  are  well 
attested.  Consoling  assurances  and  new  ritual  precepts,  from  the 
lips  of  a  person  supposed  to  stand  high  in  the  favor  of  Zeus,  were  the 
remedy  which  this  unhappy  disorder  required.  Moreover,  Epimeni- 
des  had  the  prudence  to  associate  himself  with  Solon,  and  while  he 
thus,  doubtless,  obtained  much  valuable  advice,  he  assisted  indirectly 
in  exalting  the  reputation  of  Solon  himself,  whose  career  of  constitu- 
tional reform  was  now  fast  approaching.  He  remained  long  enough 
at  Athens  to  restore  completely  a  more  comfortable  tone  of  religious 
feeling,  and  then  departed,  carrying  with  him  universal  gratitude 
and  admiration,  but  refusing  all  other  reward,  except  a  branch  from 
the  sacred  olive  tree  in  the  acropolis.  His  life  is  said  to  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  unusual  period  of  154  years,  according  to  a  state- 
ment which  was  current  during  the  time  of  his  younger  contempo- 
rary Xenophanes  of  Kolophon.  The  Kretans  even  ventured  to  affirm 
that  he  lived  300  years.  They  extolled  him  not  merely  as  a  sage  and 
a  spiritual  purifier,  but  also  as  a  poet — very  long  compositions  on 
religious  and  mythical  subjects  being  ascribed  to  him ;  according  to 
some  accounts,  they  even  worshiped  him  as  a  god.  Both  Plato  and 
Cicero  considered  Epimenides  in  the  same  light  in  which  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a  prophet,  divinely  inspired,  and 
foretelling  the  future  under  fits  of  temporary  ecstacy.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  Epimenides  himself  professed  to  have  received 
from  the  gods  no  higher  gift  than  that  of  divining  the  unknown 
phenomena  of  the  past. 

The  religious  mission  of  Epimenides  to  Athens,  and  its  eflScacious 
as  well  as  healing  influence  on  the  public  mind,  deserve  notice  as 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  they  occurred.  If  we  transport 
ourselves  two  centuries  forward  to  the  Pelopounesian  war,  when 
rational  influences  and  positive  habits  of  thought  had  acquired  a 
durable  hold  upon  the  superior  minds,  and  when  practical  discussions 
on  political  and  judicial  matters  were  familiar  to  every  Athenian 
citizen,  no  such  uncontrollable  religious  misery  could  well  have  sub- 
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dued  the  entire  public;  while,  if  it  had,  no  living  man  could  havo 
drawn  to  himself  such  universal  veneration  as  to  Ije  capal>le  of  effect- 
ing a  cure.  Plato,  admitting  the  real  healing  iutiueuct-  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  fully  believed  in  Epimenides  as  an  inspired  prophet 
during  the  past;  but  toward  those  who  preferred  claims  to  super- 
natural power  in  his  own  day,  he  was  not  so  easy  of  faith.  He.  as 
well  as  Euripides  and  Tlu      '         us,  treated  with   indiffen  :  d 

even  w  ith  contempt,  the  Oi .  -tse  of  the  later  times,  v  r- 

tiseil  themselves  as  f>ossessing  ihc  tame  patent  knowledge  of  ceremo- 
nial rites,  and  the  same  mciins  of  guiding  the  will  of  the  gods,  as 
Epimenides  had  wielded  before  them.  These  Orpheotelesta;  unques- 
tionably numbered  a  considerable  tribe  of  believers,  and  speculated 
with  great  effect,  as  well  as  with  profit  to  themselves,  upon  the  tim- 
orous consciences  of  rich  men.  But  they  enjoyed  no  respect  w  ith 
the  general  public,  or  with  those  to  whose  authority  the  puLhc 
habitually  looked  up.  Degenerate  as  they  w  ere,  however,  they  were 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  prophet  and  purifier  from  Knos- 
BU8,  to  whose  presence  the  Athenians  had  been  so  much  indebted 
two  centuries  before:  and  their  altered  position  was  owing  less  to 
any  falling  off  in  themselves,  than  to  an  inaprovement  in  the  mass 
upon  whom  they  sought  to  operate.  Had  Epimenides  himself  come 
to  Athens  in  those  days,  his  visits  would  probably  have  been  as  much 
inoperative  to  all  public  purposes  as  a  repetition  of  the  stratagem  of 
Phye,  clothed  and  equipped  as  the  goddess  Athene,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  completely  in  the  days  of  Peisistratus — a  stratagem  which 
even  Herodotus  treats  as  incrediljly  absurd,  although  a  centur}'  before 
his  time,  both  the  city  of  Athens  and  the  Demes  of  Attica  had 
obeyed,  as  a  divine  mandate,  the  orders  of  this  magnificent  and 
stately  woman  to  restore  Peisistratus. 


CHAPTER  XL 

SOLOXIAJf  LAWS  AITD   COXSTTrUTION. 

We  now  approach  a  new  era  in  Grecian  history — the  first  known 
example  of  a  genuine  and  disinterested  constitutional  reform,  and 
the  first  foundation-stone  of  that  great  fabric,  which  afterwards 
became  the  type  of  democracy  in  Greece.  The  archonship  of  the 
eupatrid  Solon  dates  in  594  B.C.,  thirty  years  after  that  of  Drake,  and 
about  eighteen  j'ears  after  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  (assuming  the 
latter  event  to  be  correctly  placed  B.C.  612). 

The  lives  of  Solon  by  Plutarch  and  Diogenes  (especially  the  former) 
are  our  principal  sources  of  information  respecting  this  remarkable 
man,  and  while  we  thank  them  for  what  they  have  told  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  expressing  disappointment  that  they  have  not 
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told  OS  more.  For  Plutarch  certainly  had  before  him  both  tiie  origi- 
Dal  poenis,  and  the  original  laws,  of* Solon,  and  the  few  transcripts, 
which  he  gives  from  one  or  the  other,  form  the  principal  charm  of 
his  biography.  But  such  valuable  materials  ought  to  have  been 
made  available  to  a  more  instructive  result  than  that  which  he  has 
brough:  out.  There  is  hartlly  anything  more  to  be  deplored,  amidst 
the  lost  treasures  of  the  Grecian  mind,  than  the  p^ems  of  Solon;  for 
we  see  by  the  remaining  fragments,  that  they  contained  notices  of 
the  public  and  social  phenomena  before  him.  which  he  was  compeIle<l 
attentively  to  study — blended  with  the  touching  expression  of  his  own 
personal  feelings,  in  the  post  alike  honorable  and  difficult,  to  which 
the  conlidence  of  his  countrymen  had  exalted  him. 

Solon,  son  of  Exekestides,*  was  a  Eupatrid  of  miadling  fortune,  but 
of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  belonging  to  the  gens  or  fiimily  of  the 
Kodrids  and  Xeleids,  and  tracing  his  origin  to  the  god  Poseidon.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  diminished  his  substance  by  prodigality,  which 
compelled  Solon  in  his  earlier  years  to  have  recourse  to  trade,  and  in 
this  pursuit  he  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  observation,  and  to  provide 
material  for  thought  as  well  as  for  composition.  His  poetical  talents 
displayed  themselves  at  a  very  early  age.  first  on  light,  afterwards  on 
serious  subjects.  It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  at  that  time  no 
Greek  prose  writing,  and  that  the  acquisitions  as  well  as  the  effusions 
of  an  intellectual  m;m.  even  in  their  simplest  form,  adjusted  them- 
selves not  to  the  limitations  of  the  p»eriod  and  the  semicolon,  but  to 
those  of  the  hexameter  and  p>entameter.  Xor  in  point  of  fact  do  the 
verses  of  Solon  aspire  to  any  higher  effect  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  an  earnest,  touching,  and  admonitory"  prose  composi- 
tion. The  advice  and  appeals  which  he  frequently  addressed  to  his 
countrymen  were  delivered  in  this  easy  meter,  doubtless  far  less  diffi- 
cult than  the  elalx>nite  prose  of  subsequent  writers  or  speakers,  such 
as  Thucydides,  Isokrates.  or  Demosthenes.  His  poetry  and  his  repu- 
tiition  became  known  throughout  many  parts  of  Greece,  so  that  he 
was  classed  :\long  with  Thales  of  3Iiletiis.  Bias  of  Priene.  Pittakus 
of  Mitylene,  Periander  of  Corinth.  Kleobidus  of  Lindus.  Cheilon 
of  Laceda?mon — altogether  forming  the  constellation  afterward 
renowned  as  the  seven  wise  men. 

The  first  particular  event  in  respect  to  which  Solon  appears  as  an 
active  politician,  is  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Salamis.  then  dis- 
puted between  Megara  and  Athens.  Megara  was  at  that  time  able  to 
contest  with  Athens,  and  for  some  time  to  contest  with  success,  the 
occupation  of  this  important  isLmd — a  remarkable  fact,  which  per- 
haps may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Athens 
and  its  neighborhood  carried  on  the  struggle  with  only  partial  aid 
from  the  rest  of  Attica.  However  this  may  be.  it  appears  that  the 
Megarians  had  actually  established  themselves  in  Salamis.  at  the  time 
when  Solon  began  his  pohtical  career,  and  that  the  Athenians  had 
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experienred  so  nuich  loss  in  the  stru;rgle,  as  to  have  formally  pro- 
liibiit'd  any  citizen  from  i-vcr  submitlin;;  a  proposition  for  its  reron- 
quosl.  Stung  with  tliis  dihliouoralile  abnegation,  Solon  counterfeited 
a  state  of  ecstatic  excitement,  rushed  into  tlie  agora,  and  there  on  the 
Blone  usually  occupied  by  the  ollicial  herald,  pronounced  to  the  sur- 
rounding crowd  a  short  elegiac  poem  which  he  had  previously  com- 
posed on  the  subject  of  Salamis,  Enforcing  upon  them  the  disgrace 
of  abandoning  the  island, he  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  their  feelings, 
tliat  they  rescinded  the  prohibitory  law:  "lljither  (he  exclaimed) 
would  I  forfeit  my  native  city  and  become  a  citizen  of  Pholegandrus, 
than  be  still  named  an  Atheuiau,  branded  with  the  shame  of  surren- 
dered Salamis  1"  The  Athenians  again  entered  into  the  war,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  command  of  it — partly,  as  we  are  told,  at  the 
instigation  of  Peisistratus,  though  the  latter  nuist  have  been  at  this 
time  (600-594  u.c.)  a  very  young  man,  or  rather  a  boy. 

The  stories  in  Plutarch,  as  to  the  way  in  which  Salamis  was  recov- 
ered, arc  contradictory  as  well  as  apocryphal,  ascribing  to  Solon  vari- 
ous stratagems  to  deceive  the  Megarian  occupiers.  Unfortunately  ro 
authority  is  given  for  any  of  them.  According  to  that  which  seems 
the  most  plausible,  he  was  directed  by  the  Delphian  god  first  to  pro- 
pitiate the  local  heroes  of  the  island;  and  he  accordingly  crossed  over 
to  it  by  night,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  heroes  Peripheraus 
and  Kychreus  on  the  Salaminian  shore,  Five  hundred  Athenian  vol- 
unteers were  then  levied  for  the  attack  of  the  island,  under  the  stipu- 
lation that  if  they  were  victorious  they  should  hold  it  in  property  and 
citizenship.  They  were  safely  landed  on  an  outlying  promontory, 
while  Solon,  having  been  fortunate  enough  to  seize  a  ship  which  the 
Megarians  had  sent  to  watch  the  proceedings,  manned  it  with  Athe- 
nians and  sailed  straight  toward  the  city  of  Salamis,  to  which  the 
Athenians  who  had  landed  also  directed  their  march.  The  Mega- 
rians marched  out  from  tlie  city  to  repel  the  latter,  and  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  Solon,  with  his  Megarian  ship  and  Athenian 
crew,  sailed  directly  to  the  city.  The  Megarians,  interpreting  this  as 
the  return  of  their  own  crew,  permitted  the  ship  to  approach  without 
resistance,  and  the  city  was  thus  taken  by  sur|)rise.  Permission 
having  been  given  to  the  Megarians  to  quit  the  island,  Solon  took 
possession  of  it  for  the  Athenians,  erecting  a  temple  to  Enyalius,  the 
god  of  war,  on  Cape  Skiradium,  near  the  city  of  Salamis. 

The  citizens  of  Megara,  however,  made  various  efforts  for  tho 
recovery  of  so  valuable  a  possession,  so  that  a  war  ensued  long  as 
well  as  disastrous  to  both  parties.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between 
them  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta,  and  five  Spar- 
ttins  were  appointed  to  decide  it — Kritolaidas,  Amompharetus, 
Hypsechidas,  Anaxilas,  and  Kleomenes.  The  verdict  in  favor  of 
Athens  was  founded  on  evidence  which  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
trace.  Both  parties  attempted  to  show  that  the  dead  bodies  buried 
in  the  island  conformed  to  their  own  pecidiar  mode  of  interment, 
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and  both  parties  are  said  to  have  cited  verses  from  the  catalogue  of 
the  Iliad — each  accusing  the  other  of  error  or  interpolation.  But  the 
Athenians  had  the  advantage  on  two  points;  lirst,  there  were  oracles 
from  Delphi,  wherein  Salamis  v/as  mentioned  with  the  epithet 
Ionian;  next,  Philaeus  and  Eurysakes,  sons  of  the  Telamouian  Ajax, 
the  great  hero  of  the  island,  had  accepied  the  citizenship  of  Athens, 
made  over  Salamis  to  the  Athenians,  nnd  transferred  their  own  resi- 
dences to  Brauron  and  Melite  in  Attica,  where  the  deme,  or  gens, 
Philaidce  still  worshiped  Phikeus  as  its  eponymous  ancestor.  Such  a 
title  was  held  sufficient,  and  Salamis  was  adjudged  by  the  five  Spar- 
tans to  Attica,  with  wliicli  it  ever  afterward  remained  incorporated 
until  the  days  of  Macedonian  supremacy.  Two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  when  the  orator  JEschiues  argued  the  Athenian  right  to  Amphip- 
olis  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  legendary  elements  of  the  title 
were  indeed  put  forward,  but  more  in  the  way  of  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  the  substantial  political  grounds.  But  in  the  year  600  B.C., 
the  authority  of  the  legend  w^as  more  deep-seated  and  operative,  and 
adequate  by  itself  to  determine  a  favorable  verdict. 

In  addition  to  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Solon  increased  his  repu- 
tation by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  against  the 
extortionate  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kirrha,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  in  a  coming  chapter;  and  the  favor  of  the  oracle  was 
probably  not  without  its  effect  in  procuring  for  him  that  encouraging 
prophecy  with  which  his  legislative  career  opened. 

It  is  on  the  occasion  of  Solon's  legislation  that  we  obtain  our  first 
glimpse — unfortunately  but  a  glimpse — of  the  actual  state  of  Attica 
and  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  sad  and  repulsive  picture,  presenting  to 
us  political  discord  and  private  suffering  combined. 

Violent  dissensions  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  who 
were  separated  into  three  factions — the  Pcdieis,  or  men  of  the  plain, 
comprising  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  the  neighboring  territory,  among 
whom  the  greatest  number  of  rich  families  were  included ;  the  raoun. 
taineers  in  the  east  and  north  of  Attica,  called  Diakrii,  who  were,  oi\ 
the  whole,  the  poorest  party;  and  the  Paralii  in  the  southern  portioq 
of  Attica  from  sea  to  sea,  whose  means  and  social  position  were  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  Upon  w^hat  particular  points  these  intes^ 
tine  disputes  turned  we  are  not  distinctly  informed.  They  wcro 
not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  tho 
archontate  of  Solon.  They  had  prevailed  before,  and  they  reappear 
afterward  prior  to  the  despotism  of  Peisistratus ;  the  latter  standing 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Diakrii,  and  as  champion,  real  or  pre- 
tended, of  the  poorer  population. 

But  in  the  time  of  Solon  these  intestine  quarrels  were  aggravated 
by  something  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with — a  general  mutiny  of 
the  poorer  population  against  the  rich,  resulting  from  misery  com- 
bined  wuth  oppression.  The  Thetes,  whose  condition  we  hava 
already  contemplated  in  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  are  now 
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presented  to  us  as  forminj^  the  Imlk  of  the  p<')piilation  of  Attlf* — fiie 
cultivatini^  tenants,  metayers,  and  small  pruprl<'lors  of  the  couniry. 
They  are  exhibited  as  \vei,i,'lied  down  by  debts  and  deijenoence,  nud 
driven  in  large  numbers  out  of  a  state  of  freedom  into  slavery — the 
whole  mass  of  them  (we  are  told)  being  in  debt  to  the  ri(  h,  who  were 
proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  soil.  They  had  either  borrowed 
money  for  their  own  neeessities,  or  they  tilled  the  lands  of  the  rieh 
as  dependent  tenants,  paying  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  [)r(xluee,  and 
in  this  eapaeity  they  were  largely  in  arrear. 

All  the  ealamitous  elTects  were  here  seen  of  the  old  harsh  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor — once  prevalent  in  Greece,  Italy,  Asia,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  world — combined  with  the  recognition  of  slavery 
as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  sell  himself  as 
■well  as  that  of  another  man  to  buy  him.  Every  debtor  unable  to  fulfill 
his  contract  was  liable  to  be  adjudged  as  the  slave  of  his  creditor, 
until  he  could  tind  means  either  of  paying  it  or  working  it  out;  and 
not  only  he  himself,  but  his  minor  sons  and  unmarried  daughters  and 
sisters  also,  whom  the  law  gave  him  the  i)ower  of  selling.  The  poor 
man  thus  borrowed  upon  tlie  security  of  his  body  (to  translate  liter- 
ally the  Greek  phra.se)  and  upon  that  of  the  persons  in  his  family.  So 
severely  had  the.se  oppressive  contracts  Ix-en  enforced,  that  many 
debtors  had  been  reduced  from  freedom  to  slavery  in  Attica  itself, — 
many  others  had  been  sold  for  exportation, — and  some  had  only 
liitherto  preserved  their  own  freedom  by  selling  their  children. 
Moreover  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  properties  in  Attica  were 
under  mortgage,  signified  (according  to  the  formality  usual  in  the 
Attic  law,  and  continued  down  throughout  the  historical  times)  by  a 
stone  pillar  erected  on  the  land,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
lender  and  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  proprietors  of  these  mort- 
gaged lands,  in  case  of  an  unfavorable  turn  of  events,  had  no  other 
prospect  except  that  of  irrejiiediable  slavery  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  either  in  their  own  native  country  robbed  of  all  its  delights, 
or  in  some  barbarian  region  where  the  Attic  accent  would  never 
meet  their  ears.  Some  had  fled  the  country  to  escape  legal  adjudi- 
cation of  their  persons,  and  earned  a  miserable  subsistence  in 
foreign  parts  by  degrading  occupations.  Upon  several,  too,  this 
deplorable  lot  had  fallen  by  imjust  condemnation  and  corrupt  judges; 
the  conduct  of  the  rich,  in  regard  to  money  sacred  and  profane,  in 
regard  to  matters  public  as  well  as  private,  being  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled and  rapaciou.s. 

The  manifold  and  long-continued  suffering  of  the  poor  under  this 
system,  plunged  into  a  .state  of  deba.sement  not  more  tolerable  than 
that  frf  the  Gallic  plebs — and  the  injustices  of  the  rich  in  whom  all 
political  power  was  then  vested — are  facts  well  attested  by  the  poems 
of  Solon  himself,  even  in  the  short  fragments  preserved  to  us.  It 
appears  that  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his  archonship,  the 
evils  had  ripened  to  such  a  point — and  the  determination  of  the  mass 
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of  sufferers,  to  extort  for  themselves  some  mode  of  relief,  had  "become 
so  pronounced — that  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  enforced. 
According  to  the  profound  remark  of  Aristotle — that  seditions  are 
generated  by  great  causes  but  out  of  small  incidents — we  may  con- 
ci'ive  that  some  recent  events  had  occurred  as  immediate  stimulants 
to  the  outbreak  of  tlie  debtors — like  those  which  lend  so  striking  an 
interest  to  the  early  Roman  anntUs,  as  the  inflaming  spatks  of  violent 
popular  movements  for  which  the  train  had  long  before  been  laid. 
Tondemnations  b}^  the  archons,  of  insolvent  debtors,  may  have  been 
unusually  numerous;  or  the  maltreatment  of  some  particular  debtor, 
once  a  respected  freeman,  in  his  condition  of  slavery,  may  have  been 
brought  to  act  vividly  upon  the  public  sympathies — like  the  case  of 
the  old  plebeian  centurion  at  Rome  (first  impoverished  by  the  plunder 
of  the  enemy,  then  reduced  to  borrow,  and  lastly  adjudged  to  his 
creditor  as  an  insolvent),  who  claimed  the  protection  of  the  people  in 
the  forum,  rousing  their  feelings  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  marks  of 
the  slave-whip  visible  on  his  person.  Some  such  incidents  had 
probably  happened,  though  we  have  no  historians  to  recount  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  that  public  mental 
affliction  which  the  purifier  Epimenides  had  been  invoked  to  appease, 
as  it  sprung  in  part  from  pestilence,  so  it  had  its  cause  partly  in  years 
of  sterility,  which  must  of  course  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  the 
small  cultivators.  However  this  may  be,  such  was  the  condition  of 
things  in  594  B.C.,  through  mutiny  of  the  poor  freemen  and  Thetes, 
and  uneasiness  of  the  middling  citizens,  that  the  governing  oligarchy, 
unable  either  to  enforce  their  private  debts  or  to  maintain  their 
political  power,  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  well-known  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  Solon.  Though  his  vigorous  protest  (wiiich  doubtless 
rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people)  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  existing  system,  had  already  been  proclaimed  in  his 
poems — they  still  hoped  that  he  would  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  help 
them  over  their  ditficulties.  They  therefore  chose  him,  nominally  as 
archon  along  with  Philombrotus,  but  with  power  in  substance 
dictatorial. 

It  had  happened  in  several  Grecian  states,  that  the  governing 
oligarchies,  either  by  quarrels  among  their  own  members  or  by  the 
general  bad  condition  of  the  people  under  their  government,  were 
deprived  of  that  hold  upon  the  public  mind  which  was  essential  to 
their  power.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  case  of  Pittakus  of  ^litylcne 
anterior  to  the  archonship  of  Solon,  and  often  in  the  factions  of  the 
Italian  republics  in  the  middle  ages)  the  collision  of  opposing  forces 
had  rendered  society  intolerable,  and  driven  all  parties  to  acquiesce 
in  the  choice  of  some  reforming  dictator.  Usually,  however,  in  the 
early  Greek  oligarchies,  this  ultimate  crisis  was  anticipated  by  some 
ambitious  individual,  who  availed  himself  of  the  public  discontent  to 
overthrow  the  oligarchy  and  usurp  the  powers  of  a  despot.  And  so 
probably  it  might  have  happened  in  Athens,  had  not  the  recent  failure 
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of  Kylon,  with  all  its  miserable  consequences,  operated  as  a  deterring 
motive.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in  the  words  of  Solon  himself,  the 
temper  in  which  his  appointment  was  construed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  but  most  especially  by  his  own  friends:  bearing  in 
mind  that  at  this  early  day,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  democrat i- 
cal  governmept  was  a  thing  unknown  in  Greece — all  Grecian  govern- 
ments were  either  oligarchical  or  despotic,  the  mass  of  the  freemen 
having  not  yet  tasted  of  constitutional  privilege.  His  own  friends 
and  su^jporters  were  the  first  to  urge  him,  while  redressing  the  preva- 
lent discontents,  to  multiply  partisans  for  himself  personally,  and 
seize  the  supreme  power.  They  even  "cliidliimas  a  madman,  for 
declining  to  haul  up  the  net  wlicn  the  fisli  were  alreadj^  enmeshed." 
The  mass  of  the  people,  in  despair  with  their  lot,  would  gladly  have 
seconded  him  in  such  an  attempt;  while  many  even  among  the 
oligarchy  might  have  acquiesced  in  his  personal  government,  from 
the  mere  apprehension  of  something  worse  if  they  resisted  it.  That 
Solon  might  easily  have  made  himself  despot,  admits  of  little  doubt. 
And  though  the  position  of  a  Greek  despot  was  always  perilous,  he 
w^ould  have  had  greater  facility  for  m-aintaining  himself  in  it  than 
Peisistratus  possessed  after  him ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  combination 
of  prudence  and  virtue,  which  marks  his  lofty  character,  restricted 
him  within  the  trust  speciall}^  confided  to  him.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one — to  the  dissatisfaction  of  his  own  friends — under  the  com- 
plaints alike  (as  he  says)  of  various  extreme  and  dissentient  parties, 
who  required  him  to  adopt  measures  fatal  to  the  peace  of  society — he 
set  himself  honestly  to  solve  the  very  difficult  and  critical  problem 
submitted  to  him. 

Of  all  grievances,  the  most  urgent  was  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
class  of  debtors.  To  their  relief  Solon's  first  measure,  the  memorable 
Seisachtheia,  or  shaking  off  of  burthens,  was  directed.  The  relief 
which  it  afforded  was  complete  and  immediate.  It  cancelled  at  once 
all  those  contracts  in  which  the  debtor  had  borrowed  on  the  security 
either  of  his  person  or  of  his  land:  it  forbade  all  future  loans  or  con- 
tracts in  which  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  pledged  as  security:  it 
deprived  the  creditor  in  future  of  all  power  to  imprison,  or  enslave, 
or  extort  work  from  his  debtor,  and  confined  him  to  an  effective 
judgment  at  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  latter. 
It  swept  off  all  the  numerous  mortgage  pillars  from  the  landed 
properties  in  Attica,  leaving  the  land  free  from  all  past  claims.  It- 
liberated  and  restored  to  their  full  rights  all  debtors  actually  in 
slavery  under  previous  legal  adjudication;  and  it  even  provided  the 
means  (we  do  not  know  how)  of  repurchasing  in  foreign  lands,  and 
bringing  back  to  a  renewed  life  of  liberty  in  Attica,  many  insolvents 
who  had  been  sold  for  exportation.  And  while  Solon  forbade  every 
Athenian  to  pledge  or  sell  his  own  person  into  slavery,  he  took  a  step 
farther  in  the  same  dir<^ctlon  by  forbidding  him  to  pledge  or  sell  his 
son,  his  daughter,  orai>  unmarried  sister  under  his  tutelage — except-* 
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ing  only  the  case  in  whicli  either  of  the  latter  might  be  detected  in 
unchastity.  Whether  this  last  ordinance  was  contemporaneous  with 
the  Seisachtheia,  or  followed  as  one  of  his  subsequent  reforms,  seems 
doubtful. 

By  this  extensive  measure  the  poor  debtors — the  Thetes,  small 
tenants,  and  proprietors — together  with  their  families,  were  rescued 
from  suffering  and  peril.  But  these  were  not  the  only  debtors  in  the 
state:  the  creditors  and  landlords  of  the  exonerated  Thetes  were 
doubtless  in  their  turn  debtors  to  others,  and  were  less  able  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  in  consequence  of  the  loss  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Seisachtheia.  It  was  to  assist  these  wealthier  debtors, 
whose  bodies  were  in  no  danger — yet  without  exonerating  them 
entirely — that  Solon  resorted  to  the  additional  expedient  of  debasing 
the  money  standard.  He  lowered  the  standard  of  the  drachma  in  a 
proportion  something  more  than  25  per  cent,  so  that  100  drachmas  of 
the  new  standard  contained  no  more  silver  than  73  of  the  old,  or  100 
of  the  old  were  equivalent  to  138  of  the  new.  By  this  change  the 
creditors  of  ihese  more  substantial  debtors  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  loss,  while  the  debtors  acquired  an  exemption,  to  the  extent  of 
about  27  per  cent. 

Lastly,  Solon  decreed  that  all  those  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  archons  to  atiny  (civil  disfranchisement)  should  be  restored  to 
their  full  privileges  of  citizens — excepting,  however,  from  this  indul- 
gence those  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Ephetae,  or  by  the 
Areopagus,  or  by  the  Phylo-Basileis  (the  four  kings  of  the  tribes), 
after  trial  in  the  Prytaneium,  on  charges  either  of  murder  or  treason. 
So  wholesale  a  measure  of  amnesty  affords  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  the  previous  judgments  of  the  archons  had  been  intoler- 
ably harsh;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  Drakonian  ordinances 
were  then  in  force. 

Such  were  the  measures  of  relief  with  which  Solon  met  the  dan- 
gerous discontent  then  prevalent.  That  the  wealthy  men  and  leaders 
of  the  people — whose  insolence  and  iniquity  he  has  himself  severely 
denounced  in  his  poems,  and  whose  views  in  n^ominating  him  he 
had  greatly  disappointed — should  have  detested  propositions  which 
robbed  them  without  compensation  of  many  legal  rights,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine.  But  the  statement  of  Plutarch  that  the  poor  emancipated 
debtors  were  also  dissatisfied  from  having  expected  that  Solon  would 
not  only  remit  their  debts,  but  also  re-divide  the  soil  of  Attica,  seems 
utterly  incredible;  nor  is  it  confirmed  by  any  passage  now  remaining 
of  the  Solonian  poems.  Plutarch  conceives  the  poor  debtors  as  hav- 
ing in  their  minds  the  comparison  with  Lykurgus  and  the  equality 
of  property  at  Sparta,  which  (as  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show) 
is  a  fiction;  and  even  had  it  been  true  as  a  matter  of  history  long 
past  and  antiquated,  would  not  have  [been  likely  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  of  Attica  in  the  forcible  way  that  the  biogra- 
pher supposes.     The  Seisachtheia  must  have  exasperated  the  feelings 
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and  diiniiiishcd  the  fortunes  of  many  persons ;  l)ut  it  gave  to  tho 
large  body  of  Tlietes  and  small  proprietors  all  tbat  they  could  possi- 
bly have  hoped.  We  are  told  that  after  a  short  interval  it  became 
eminently  acceptable  in  the  general  i)ublic  mind,  and  procured  for 
Solon  a  great  increase  of  popularity — all  ranks  concurring  in  a  com- 
mon sacrilice  of  thanksgiving  and  harmony.  One  incident  there 
was  which  occasioned  an  outcry  of  indignation.  Three  rich  friends 
of  Solon,  all  men  of  great  family  in  the  state,  and  bearing  names 
which  will  hereafter  reappear  in  this  history  as  borne  by  their  de- 
scendants— Konon,  Kleinias,  and  Ilipponikus — having  olitained  fiom 
Solon  some  previous  hint  of  his  designs,  profited  l)y  it,  first  to  bor- 
row money,  and  next  to  make  purchases  of  lands;  and  this  selfish 
breach  of  confidence  would  have  disgraced  Solon  himself,  had  it  not 
been  found  that  he  was  personall}'^  a  great  loser,  having  lent  money 
to  the  extent  of  five  talents. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  measure  of  the  Seisachtheia,  indeed,  though 
the  poems  of  Solon  were  open  to  every  one,  ancient  authors  gave 
different  statements  both  of  its  purport  and  of  its  extent.  Most  of 
them  construed  it  as  having  canceled  indiscriminately  all  money 
contracts;  while  Androtion  and  others  thought  that  it  did  nothing 
more  than  lower  the  rate  of  interest  and  depreciate  the  currency  to 
the  extent  of  27  per  cent,  leaving  the  letter  of  the  contracts  unchanged. 
How  Androtion  came  to  maintain  such  an  opinion  we  cannot  easily 
understand.  For  the  fragments  now  remaining  from  Solon  seem 
distinctly  to  refute  it,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  substantiate  the  full  extent  of  the  opposite  view  entertained 
by  many  writers, — that  all  money  contracts  indiscriminately  were 
rescinded:  against  which  there  is  also  a  farther  reason,  that  if  the 
fact  had  been  so,  Solon  could  have  had  no  motive  to  debase  the 
money  standard.  Such  debasement  supposes  that  there  must  have 
been  some  debtors  at  least  whose  contracts  remained  valid,  and  whom 
nevertheless  he  desired  partially  to  assist.  His  poems  distinctly 
mention  three  things:  1.  The  removal  of  the  mortgage-pillars.  2. 
The  enfranchisement  of  the  land.  3.  The  protection,  liberation,  and 
restoration  of  the  persons  of  endangered  or  enslaved  debtors.  All 
these  expressions  point  distinctly  to  the  Thetes  and  small  proprietors, 
whose  sufferings  and  peril  were  the  most  urgent,  and  whose  case 
required  a  remedy  immediate  as  well  as  complete.  We  find  that  his 
repudiation  of  debts  was  carried  far  enough  to  exonerate  them,  but. 
no  farther. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  respect  entertained  for  the  character  of 
Solon  which  partly  occasioned  these  various  misconceptions  of  his 
ordinances  for  the  relief  of  debtors.  Androtion  in  ancient,  and  some 
eminent  critics  in  modern  times,  are  anxious  to  make  out  that  he 
gave  relief  without  loss  or  injustice  to  any  one.  But  this  opinion 
seems  inadmissible.  The  loss  to  creditors  by  the  wholesale  abro- 
gation of  numerous  pre-existing  contracts,  and  by  the  partial  depre- 
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elation  of  tlic  coin,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disguised.  Tlic  Seisaclilhcia 
of  Solon,  unjust  so  far  as  it  rescinded  previous  agreements,  but 
highly  sahilary  in  its  consequences,  is  to  be  vindicated  by  shosving 
that  in  no  other  way  could  the  bonds  of  government  have  been  held 
together,  or  the  misery  of  the  multitude  alleviated.  We  are  to  con- 
sider, tirst,  tiie  great  personal  cruelty  of  these  pre-existing  contracts, 
whicli  condemned  the  body  of  the  free  debtor  and  his  family  to  slav- 
ery; next,  the  profound  detestation  created  by  such  a  system  in  the 
large  mass  of  the  poor,  against  both  the  judges  and  the  creditors  by 
whom  it  had  been  enforced,  which  rendered  their  feelings  unman- 
ageable, so  soon  as  they  came  together  under  the  sentiment  of  a  com- 
mon danger  and  with  the  determination  to  insure  to  each  other 
mutual  protection.  i\Ior(,'Over,  the  law  which  vests  a  creditor  with 
power  over  the  person  of  his  debtor,  so  as  to  convert  him  into  a  slave, 
is  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  class  of  loans  which  inspire  nothing  but 
abhorrence- -money  lent  with  the  foreknowledge  that  the  borrower 
will  be  unable  to  repay  it,  but  also  in  the  conviction  that  the  value  of 
his  person  as  a  slave  will  make  good  the  loss;  thus  reducing  him  to  a 
condition  of  extreme  misery,  for  the  purpose  sometimes  of  aggrandiz- 
ing, sometimes  of  enriching,  the  lender.  Now  the  foundation  on 
which  the  respect  for  contracts  rests,  under  a  good  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  is  the  ver}'  reverse  of  this.  It  rests  on  the  firm  conviction 
that  such  contracts  are  advantageous  to  both  parties  as  a  class,  and 
that  to  break  up  the  conndence  essential  to  their  existence  would  pro- 
duce extensive  mischief  throughout  all  society.  The  man  whose  rev- 
erence for  the  obligation  of  a  contract  is  now  the  most  profound, 
would  have  entertained  a  very  d liferent  sentiment  if  he  had  witnessed 
the  dealings  of  lender  and  borrower  at  Athens  under  the  old  ante- 
Solonian  law.  The  oligarchy  had  tried  their  best  to  enforce  this  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor  with  its  disastrous  series  of  contracts;  and  the 
only  reason  why  they  consented  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Solon,  was 
because  they  had  lost  the  power  of  enforcing  it  any  longer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  newly  av;akened  courage  and  combination  of  the 
pe()l)le.  That  which  they  could  not  do  for  themselves,  Solon  could 
not  have  done  for  them,  even  had  he  been  willing.  Nor  had  he  in 
his  j>osition  the  means  either  of  exempting  or  compensating  those 
<  leditor.^.  who,  separately  taken,  were  open  to  no  reproach;  indeed, 
in  following  his  proceedings,  we  see  plainly  that  he  tliought  compen- 
sation due,  not  to  the  creditors,  but  to  the  past  sufferings  of  the 
enslaved  debtor,  since  he  redeemed  several  of  them  from  foreign  cap- 
tivity, and  brought  them  back  to  their  home.  It  is  certain  tliat  no 
measure,  simply  and  exclusively  prospective,  would  have  sulticed  for 
the  emergency.  There  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  overruling  all 
that  class  of  pre-existing  rights  which  had  produced  so  violent  a  social 
fever.  While,  therefore,  to  this  extent,  the  Seisachtheia  cannot  be 
nccjuittcd  of  injustice,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  the  injustice 
ixLfliiited  was  an  indispensable  price  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  tliQ 
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peace  of  society,  and  for  the  final  abrogation  of  a  disaHtrous  system 
OH  rci^rded  InsolventH,  And  the  feeling  as  well  a«  the  legislation  uni- 
versal in  the  modern  European  world,  by  interdicting  Ixforehand  all 
contracts  for  selling  a  man's  person  or  that  of  his  children  inloblavery, 
goes  far  to  sanction  practically  the  Solonian  repudiation. 

One  thing  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regard  to  this  mejusure,  com- 
Ijined  with  the  concurrent  amendments  introiluced  by  Solon  in  the 
law — it  settled  finally  the  <piestion  to  which  it  referred.  Never  ag*ain 
do  we  hear  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  as  disturbing  Athenian 
tranquillity.  The  general  sentiment  which  grew  up  at  Athens,  under 
the  Solonian  money  law  and  under  the  democratical  government,  was 
one  of  high  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  Not  onl}'  was  there 
never  any  demand  in  the  Athenian  democracy  for  new  tables  or  a 
depreciation  of  the  money  standard,  but  a  formal  abnegation  of  any 
such  projects  was  inserted  in  the  solemn  oath  taken  annually  by  the 
numerous  Dikasts,  who  formed  the  popular  judicial  body  called 
Helioia  or  the  lleliastic  jurors — the  same  oath  which  pledged  thera  to 
uphold  the  democratical  constitution,  also  bound  them  to  repudiate 
all  proposals  either  for  an  abrogation  of  debts  or  for  a  redivision  of 
the  lands.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Solonian  law, 
which  enabled  the  creditor  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor,  but 
gave  him  no  power  over  the  person,  the  system  of  money-lending 
assumed  a  more  beneficial  character.  The  old  noxious  contnicts, 
mere  snares  for  the  liberty  of  a  poor  freeman  and  his  children,  dis- 
appeared, and  loans  of  money  took  their  place,  founded  on  the  prop- 
erty and  prospective  earnings  of  the  debtor,  which  w^ere  in  the  main 
useful  to  both  parties,  and  therefore  maintained  their  place  in  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  public.  And  though  Solon  had  found  him- 
self compelled  to  rescind  all  the  mortgages  on  land  subsisting  in  his 
time,  we  see  money  freely  ient  upon  this  same  security,  throughout 
the  historical  times  of  Athens,  and  the  evidentiary  mortgage-pillars 
remaining  ever  after  undisturbed. 

In  the  sentiment  of  an  early  society,  as  in  the  old  Roman  law,  a  dis- 
tinction is  commonly  made  between  the  principal  and  the  interest  of 
a  loan,  though  the  creditors  have  sought  to  blend  them  indissolubly 
together.  If  the  borrower  cannot  fulfill  his  ])romise  to  repay  the 
principal,  the  public  will  regard  him  as  having  committed  a  wrong 
which  he  must  make  good  by  his  person.  But  there  is  not  the 
same  unanimity  as  to  his  promise  to  pay  interest:  on  the  contrary, 
the  very  exaction  of  interest  will  be  regarded  by  many  in  the  same 
light  in  which  the  English  law  considers  usurious  interest,  as  tainting 
the  whole  transaction.  But  in  the  modern  mind,  principal,  and 
interest  within  a  limited  rate,  have  so  grown  together,  that  we  hardly 
understand  how  it  can  ever  have  been  pronounced  unworthy  of  an 
honorable  citizen  to  lend  money  on  interest.  Yet  such  is  the  declared 
opinion  of  Aristotle  and  other  superior  men  of  antiquity;  while  at 
liome,  Cato  the  censor  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  practice  as  a 
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hc'iuous  crime.  It  was  comprclicndcd  by  them  among  the  worst  of 
the  tricks  of  trade — and  they  held  tliat  all  trade,  or  profit  derived 
from  interchange,  was  unnatural,  as  being  made;  by  one  man  at  the 
exi)ense  of  auotlier ;  such  pursuits  therefore  could  not  be  commended, 
though  they  might  be  tolerated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  but  they  belonged  essentially  to  an  inferior  order  of  citizens. 
What  is  remarkable  in  Greece  is,  that  the  antipathy  of  a  very  early 
state  of  society  against  traders  and  money-lenders  lastetl  longer 
among  the  philosophers  than  among  the  mass  of  the  people — it  har- 
monized more  with  the  social  idcdl  of  the  former,  than  with  the 
practical  instincts  of  the  latter. 

In  a  rude  condition  such  as  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  described 
by  Tacitus,  loans  on  interest  are  unknown.  Habitually  careless  of  tho 
future,  the  Germans  were  gratified  both  in  giving  and  receiving  pres- 
ents, but  without  any  idea  that  they  thereby  either  imposed  or  con- 
tracted an  obligation.  To  a  people  in  this  state  of  feeling,  a  loan  on 
interest  presents  the  repulsive  idea  of  making  profit  out  of  the  dis- 
tress of  the  borrower.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  the 
first  borrowers  must  have  been  for  the  most  part  men  driven  to  this 
necessity  by  the  pressure  of  want,  and  contracting  debt  as  a  desperate 
resource,  without  any  fair  prospect  of  ability  to  repay:  debt  and 
famine  run  together  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  The  borrower 
is,  in  this  unhappy  state,  rather  a  distressed  man  soliciting  aid,  than 
a  solvent  man  capable  of  making  and  fulfilling  a  contract.  If  he 
cannot  find  a  friend  to  make  him  a  free  gift  in  the  fomier  character, 
he  will  not,  under  the  latter  character,  obtain  a  loan  from  a  stranger, 
except  by  the  promise  of  exorbitant  interest,  and  by  the  fullest  even- 
tual power  over  his  person  which  he  is  in  a  condition  to  grant.  In 
process  of  time  a  new  class  of  borrowers  rise  up  who  demand  money 
for  temporary  convenience  or  profit,  but  with  full  prospect  of  repay- 
ment— a  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  earlier  period,  when  it  presented  itself  in  the  repulsive  form  of 
misery  on  the  one  side,  set  against  the  prospect  of  very  large  profit 
on  the  other.  If  the  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus  looked  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor  debtors  in  Gaul,  reduced  to  servitude  under  a 
rich  creditor,  and  swelling  by  hundreds  the  crowd  of  his  attendants, 
they  would  not  be  disposed  to  regret  their  own  ignorance  of  the  prac- 
tice of  money-lending.  How  much  tlie  interest  of  money  was  then 
regarded  as  an  undue  profit  extorted  from  distress,  is  powerfully  illus- 
trated by  the  old  Jewish  low;  the  Jew  being  permitted  to  take  inter- 
est from  foreigners  (whom  the  lawgiver  did  not  think  himself  obliged 
to  protect),  but  not  from  his  own  countrymen.  The  Koran  follows 
out  this  point  of  view  consistently,  and  prohibits  the  taking  of  inter- 
est altogether.  In  most  other  nations,  laws  have  been  made  to  limit 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  at  Rome  especially,  the  legal  rate  was  suc- 
cessively lowered — though  it  seems,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
that  the  restrictive  ordinances  were  constantly  eluded.     All  such 
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rt'Striclions  have  been  intended  for  the  protection  of  debtors;  an  effect 
which  hir;,'c  e\|)erience  prorcs  iheni  never  to  produce,  uuIcks  it  be 
calleil  protection  to  render  the  obtaining  of  money  on  loan  iuipracti- 
cublu  for  tlie  most  distressed  borrowers,  liul  there  was  another  eJTect 
which  ihcy  did  tend  to  produce — they  softened  do>\u  tlie  primitive 
antipathy  against  the  practice  generally,  and  confined  the  odious 
name  of  usury  to  loans  lent  above  the  lixed  legal  rate. 

In  this  way  alone  could  they  operate  beneticially,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  counterwork  the  previous  feeling  was  at  tnat  lime  not  unim- 
portant, coinciding  as  it  did  with  other  tendencies  arising  out  of  the 
industrial  progress  of  society,  which  gradually  exhibited  the  relation 
of  lender  and  l;orrower  in  a  light  more  reciprocal  beneficial,  and  less 
repugnant  to  the  sympathies  of  the  bystander. 

At  Athens  the  more  favorable  point  of  view  prevailed  throughout 
all  the  historical  times.  The  march  of  industry  and  commerce, 
under  the  mitigated  law  which  prevailed  subsequently  to  Solon,  had 
been  sutlicienl  to  bring  it  about  at  a  very  earh'  period  and  to  suppress 
all  public  antipathy  against  lenders  at  interest.  We  may  remark  too, 
that  this  more  equitable  tone  of  opinion  grew  up  spontaneously,  with- 
out any  legal  restriction  on  the  rate  of  interest — no  such  restriction 
having  ever  been  imposed  and  the  rate  being  expressly  declared  free 
by  a  law  ascribed  to  Solon  himself.  The  same  may  probably  be  said 
of  the  communities  of  Greece  generally — at  least  there  is  no  informa- 
tion to  make  us  suppose  the  contrary.  But  the  feeling  against  lend- 
ing money  at  interest  remained  in  the  bosoms  of  the  philosophical 
men  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  foi"m  a  part  of  the  practical  morality  of 
the  citizens,  and  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  justified  by  the  appear- 
ances of  the  case  as  at  first  it  really  bad  been.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch,  treat  the  practice  as  a  branch  of  the  commercial  and 
.  money-getting  spirit  which  they  are  anxious  to  discourage ;  and  one  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  they  were  less  disposed  to  contend  strenuously 
for  the  inviolability  of  existing  money-contracts.  The  conservative 
feeling  on  this  point  was  stronger  among  the  mass  than  among  the 
philosophers.  Plato  even  complains  of  it  as  inconveniently  prepon- 
dcTant,  and  as  arresting  the  legislator  in  all  comprehensive  projects  of 
reform.  For  the  most  part  indeed  schemes  of  canceling  debts  and 
redividing  lands  were  never  thought  of  except  by  men  of  desperate 
and  selfish  ambition,  who  made  them  stepping-stones  to  despotic 
power.  Such  men  were  denounced  alike  by  the  practical  sense  of  the 
community  and  by  the  speculative  thinkers :  but  when  we  turn  to  the 
case  of  the  Spartan  king  Agis  III. ,  who  proposed  a  complete  extinc- 
tion of  debts  and  an  equal  redivision  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
state,  not  with  any  selfish  or  personal  views,  but  upon  pure  ideas  of 
patriotism,  well  or  ill  understood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  renovating 
the  lost  ascendency  of  Sparta — we  find  Plutarch  expressing  the  most 
unqualified  admiration  of  this  young  king  and  his  projects,  and  treat- 
ing the  opposition  made  to  hmx  as  originating  in  no  better  feelings 
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than  meanness  and  cupidity.  The  philosophical  thinkers  on  politics 
conceived  (and  to  a  <;r('at  deirree  justly,  as  1  shall  show  hereafter)  that 
the  conditions  of  security,  in  the  ancient  world,  imposed  upon  the 
citizens  ijeneraliy  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  uj)  a  military  spirit 
and  willingness  to  brave  at  all  times  personal  hardship  and  discom- 
fort: so  that  increase  of  wealth,  on  account  of  the  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence which  it  commonly  introduces,  was  regarded  by  them  with 
more  or  less  of  disfavor.  If  in  their  estimation  any  Grecian  commu- 
nity had  become  corrupt,  they  were  willing  to  sanction  great  interfer- 
ence with  pre-existing  rights  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  back  nearer 
to  their  ideal  standard.  And  the  real  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  riglits  lay  in  the  conservative  feelings  of  the  citizens  geuer- 
all}',  much  more  than  in  the  opinions  which  superior  minds  imhibed 
from  the  philosophers. 

Such  conservative  feelings  were  in  the  subsequent  Athenian  democ- 
racy peculiarly  deep-rooted.  The  mass  of  the  Athenian  people  iden- 
tified inseparabljy^  the  maintenance  of  property  in  all  its  various  shapes 
with  that  of  their  laws  and  constitution.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  though  the  admiration  entertained  at  Athens  for  Solon  was  uni- 
versal, the  principle  of  his  Seisachtheia  and  of  his  money-depreciation 
was  not  only  never  imitated,  but  found  the  strongest  tacit  reproba- 
tion ;  whereas  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  modern 
Europe,  we  know  that  one  debasement  of  the  coin  succeeded  another. 
The  temptation  of  thus  partially  eluding  the  pressure  of  financial 
embarrassments,  proved,  after  one  successful  trial,  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  brought  down  the  coin  by  successive  depreciations  from 
the  full  pound  of  twelve  ounces  to  the  standard  of  one  half  ounce. 
It  is  of  some  importance  to  take  notice  of  this  fact,  wdien  we  reflect 
how  much  "  Grecian  faith"  has  been  degraded  by  the  Roman  writers 
into  a  byword  for  duplicity  in  pecuniary  dealings.  The  democracy 
of  Athens  (and  indeed  the  cities  of  Greece  generally,  both  oligarchies 
and  democracies)  stands  far  above  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  far  above 
the  modern  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  in  respect  of  honest  dealing  w  ith  the  coinage.  More- 
over, while  there  occurred  at  Rome  several  political  changes  which 
brought  about  new  tables  or  at  least  a  partial  depreciation  of  con- 
tracts, no  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  ever  happened  at  Athens, 
d\iring  the  three  centuries  between  Solon  and  the  end  of  the  free 
working  of  the  democracy.  Doubtless  there  were  fraudulent  debtors 
at  Athens ;  while  the  administration  of  private  law.  though  not  in  any 
way  conniving  at  their  proceedings,  was  far  too  imperfect  to  repress 
them  as  effectually  as  might  have  been  wished.  But  the  public  sen- 
timent on  the  point  was  just  and  decided.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
confidence  that  a  loan  of  money  at  Athens  was  quite  as  secure  as  it 
ever  was  at  any  time  or  place  of  the  ancient  world — in  spite  of  the 
great  and  important  superiority  of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  body  of  authoritative  legal  precedent,  the  source  of  what 
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"wa«  ultimaU;ly  Hha\Hi<\  into  the  Roman  juriKprudcnco.  Among  the 
vjirioiiH  cuumn  of  M-dition  or  iiiiHc.-hicf  in  the  Grcciiin  comniunitics,  wo 
hear  little  of  tlio  prcHsure  of  private  debt. 

Uy  the  nioaHun.'K  of  r(;lief  above  de8crilM;(l,  Solon  had  a^X'onipliHhed 
reHuItH  HurpsuiHing  his  own  lx.'Ht  hopCH,  lUt  had  healed  the  prevailing 
disr;ont<'ntH;  and  Kuch  was  the  confidence  and  gratitude  which  Iieliad 
inKpired,  that  he  was  now  called  upon  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
laws  for  the  Ixitler  working  of  the  government  in  future,  llis  consti* 
tiitional  changes  were  great  and  valuable:  respecting  bis  laws,  wliaf 
we  hear  is  rather  curious  than  important. 

It  has  been  alrea^Jy  stated  that,  down  to  the  time  of  Solon,  Iho 
classilication  receivwl  in  Attica  was  that  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes, 
comprising  in  one  scale  the  Phratries  and  Gent^'S,  and  in  another 
scale  the  three  Trittyes  and  forty-eight  Naukraries—  while  the  Eupa- 
tridaj,  seemingly  a  UiW  specially  respected  gentes,  and  j>erhaps  a  few 
distinguished  families  in  all  the  gentes,  had  in  their  hands  all  the 
powers  of  government.  Solon  introduced  a  new  principle  of  cla-ssi- 
fication — called  in  Greek  tljc  timocratic  principle.  lie  distributed  all 
the  citizens  of  the  tribes,  without  any  refen;nce  to  their  gentes  or 
jihratries,  intfj  four  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property, 
"which  lie  caused  to  be  assessed  and  entered  in  a  public  schedule. 
Thos6  whowi  annual  income  was  equal  to  !jiH)  medinmi  of  com  (a)>out 
7W  imperial  bushels)  and  upward — one  medimnus  l>eing  considered 
c(pjivalent  to  one  drachma  in  monciy — he  placed  in  the  highest  class; 
those  who  received  between  300  and  500  mvAi'iTnu]  or  drachmas  formed 
the  second  class;  and  those  between  200  and  300,  the  third.  The 
fourth  and  most  numerous  class  comprised  all  those  who  did  not 
possess  land  yielding  a  produce  equal  to  200  medimni.  The  first 
class,  called  Pentakosiomedimni,  were  alone  eligible  to  the  archonship 
and  to  all  commands:  the  second  were  called  the  knights  or  horse- 
men of  the  state,  as  possessing  enough  to  enable  them  to  k(;ep  ahorse 
and  perform  military  s<:;rvice  m  that  capacity:  the  third  class,  called 
the  ZeugitJij,  formed  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  were  bound  to 
serve,  each  with  his  full  panoply.  Each  of  these  three  classes  waa 
entered  in  the  public  schedule  as  possessed  of  a  taxable  capital  calcu- 
VdU'A  with  a  certain  reference  to  his  annual  income,  but  in  a  proportion 
diminishing  ar;cording  to  llie  scale  of  that  income — and  a  man  paid 
taxes  to  the  state  according  to  the  sum  for  which  he  stofxl  rated  in 
the  schedule;  so  tliat  this  direct  taxation  a/ted  reallj'  like  a  graduatxfd 
income-tax.  The  ratable  property  of  the  citizen  belonging  to  the 
richest  class  (the  Pentakosiomedimnus)  was  calculated  and  entered  on 
the  state  w^hedule  at  a  sum  of  capital  equal  to  twelve  times  his  annual 
income:  that  of  the  Ilippeus,  horseman  or  knight,  at  a  sum  equal  to 
ten  times  his  annual  income:  that  of  the  Zeugite,  at  a  sum  equal  to 
five  times  his  annual  income.  Thus  a  Pentakosiomedimnus,  whose 
income  was  exactly  500  drachmas  (the  minimum  qualification  of  his 
class;,  stood  rated  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  property  of  6,000 
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drachmas  or  ono  talent,  being  twelve-  tTmr^afiT^  T-r,,n-,-. — T^^  t  'a  ^",-.-,^1 
income  were  lOX)  'Irachnu^,  he  won  ^ 

or  two  talentrt.  f>eing  the  .Siir/.    ~~  i  oi   iii<(. r:i<.-  i.o  i*i...i:,i'-     :ir)i- 

tal.     But  when  we  prw^M  to  nhvsH,  horsemen  or  kni-rhr.-', 

the  "  1 

in< .  .  r 

3,«XX)  drcwhnuiM,  or  ten  i  3<j  m 

portion  for  any  income  i.'  -  ".     Agai.i  .i 

cl;us8,   or  below  300,  the   [  a  is  a  second  time  altered — the 

Zeugite  posnesfling  exactly  x;i/.  .i.i..  iim:is  of  income  wari  rated  upon  a 
still  lower  calcuLition,  at  1000  drachm;i3.  or  a  sum  equal  to  five  timcf 
hid  inrorae;  and  all  incomes  of  thid  '  ">itween  200  and  300 
drachmas)  would  in  like  manner  be  :..  d  by  five  in  order  to 

obr.'  imount  of  r  U.      Lp«yQ  these  respective  gums 

of   -  ;   capital,    a,  cation    was   levi(^     If  rhe  gtate 

required  one  per  cent  of  direct  tax,  the  poorest  Pentak'  Tmna 

would  pay  (upon  6.000  drachmas)  60  drachma^;  the  pc.  '-t-MU 

woiilil  pay  (upon  3,0<X)  drachmas)  30;  the  poorest  Zeuirite  ^  / 

(upon  1000  drachmas)  10  draclunas.  And  thus  this  mode  of  a.T-,::-.-ui.:ut 
would  openite  like  sl  ffr/iduated  income-tax,  lookin£r  at  it  in  reference 
to  the  three  different  ^l.isses — but  as  an  eq^ial  income  tax,  !•    '  t, 

it  in  reference  to  the  different  individuals  comprised  in  one  ..<'. 

same  chiss. 

All  persona  in  the  state  whose  annual  income  amounted  to  less  than 
200  medimni  or  drachmas  were  placed  in  the  fourth  cLisa,  and  they 
mast  have  constituted  the  large  majority  of  the  community.  They 
were  not  liable  to  any  direct  taxation,  and  perhaps  were  not  at  firrt 
even  entered  upon  the  tax;ihle  schedule,  more  especiilly  as  we  do  not 
know  that  any  taxes  were  ;K;tually  levied  upon  this  sch<M]nIe  durin-:^ 
th:  Solonian  times.  It  is  said  that  ifaey  were  all  callcfi  Thetc-s,  but 
T  I,  appellation  is  not  well  su^^tainf^d,  find  cannot  be  idmi^tpA:  the 
fourth  compartment  in  the  'i  waa  ir.  t 

Thctic  ceusus,  because  it  co:.  .  Thetes,  a  :  _  .      ...    t 

of  its  members  were  of  th;it  humble  description;  but  it  ia  not  con- 
ceivable that  a  proprietor  whose  land  yielded  to  him  a  clear  annu:U 
retiirn  of  100,  120,  140,  or  180  drachmaa,  could  ever  have  been  deaiij- 
Ti  ited  by  that  name. 

Such  were  the  divisiona  in  the  political  scale  establiahed  by  BoTon, 
called  by  Aristotle  a  Timocracy,  in  which  the  rights,  ■  ;• 

tions,  and  liabilities  of  the  citizens  were  meaaiired  out  .  .     .> 

the  aa-sessed  property  of  each.  The  highest  honors  of  the  state — 
that  is,  the  places  of  the  nine  archona  annually  chosen,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  senate  of  Areopagua,  into  which  the  past  archona 
always  entered — perhapa  also  the  posts  of  Piytanea  of  the  Naukran 
— were  reserved  for  the  first  cLass:  the  poor  Eupatrida  became  ineli- 
gible, while  rich  men  not  Eupatrids  were  admitted.  Other  posts  of 
inferior  distinction  were  filled  by  the  second  and  third  classes,  whn 
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were  moreover  bound  to  military  service,  the  one  on  horseback,  the 
otlier  as  heavy  armed  soldiers  on  foot.  Moreover,  the  Liturgies  of 
the  state,  as  they  ^vere  called — unpaid  fni,(lioiis  such  as  the  trier- 
archy,  choregy,  gymnasiarchy,  etc.,  which  entailed  expense  and 
trouble  on  the  holder  of  them — were  distributed  in  some  way  or 
other  between  the  members  of  the  three  classes,  though  we  do  not 
know  how  the  distribution  was  made  in  these  earl}'  times.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  members  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  were  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  individual  office  of  dignity.  They  per- 
formed no  lituigies,  served  in  case  of  w^ar  only  as  light  armed  or 
with  a  panoply  provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  nothing  to  the  direct 
property-tax  or  Eisphora.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they 
paid  no  taxes,  for  indirect  taxes,  such  as  duties  on  imports,  fell  upon 
them  in  common  with  the  rest;  and  we  must  recollect  that  these  lat- 
ter were,  throughout  a  long  period  of  Athenian  history,  in  steady 
operation,  while  the  direct  taxes  were  only  levied  on  rare  occasions* 

But  though  this  fourth  class,  constituting  the  great  numerical 
majority  of  tlie  free  people,  were  shutout  from  individual  office,  their 
collective  importance  was  in  another  way  greatly  increased.  They 
w^ere  invested  with  the  right  of  choosing  the  annual  archons,  out  of 
the  class  of  Pentakosiomedimni;  and  what  was  of  more  importance 
still,  the  archons  and  the  magistrates  generally,  after  their  year  of 
c^ce,  instead  of  being  accountable  to  the  senate  of  Areopagus, 
were  made  formally  accountable  to  the  public  assembly  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  their  past  conduct.  They  might  be  impeached  and 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves,  punished  in  case  of  misbehavior, 
and  debarred  from  the  usual  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  of  Areo- 
pagus. 

Had  til'  pablic  assembly  been  called  upon  to  act  alone  without  aid 
or  guidaiivc,  this  accountability  would  have  proved  only  nominal. 
But  Solon  converted  it  into  a  reality  by  another  new  institution, 
which  will  hereafter  be  found  of  great  moment  in  the  working  out 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He  created  the  pro-bouleutic  or  pre- 
considering  senate,  with  intimate  and  especial  reference  to  the  public 
assembly — to  prepare  matters  for  its  discussion,  to  convoke  and 
superintend  its  meetings,  and  to  insure  the  execution  of  its  decrees. 
The  senate,  as  first  constituted  by  Solon,  comprised  400  members, 
taken  in  equal  proportions  from  the  four  tribes — not  ciiosen  by  lot 
(as  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  democ- 
racy), but  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  same  way  as  the  archons 
then  were — persons  of  the  fourth  or  poorest  class  of  the  census, 
though  contributing  to  elect,  not  being  themselves  eligible. 

But  while  Solon  thus  created  the  new  pre-considering  senate, 
identified  with  and  subsidiary  to  the  popular  assembly,  he  mani- 
fested no  jealousy  of  the  pre-existing  Areopagitic  senate.  On  the 
contrary,  he  enlarged  its  powers,  gave  to  it  an  ample  supervision 
over  the  execution  of  the  laws  generall}',  and  imposed  upon  it  the 
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censorial  duty  of  inspecting  the  lives  and  occupation  of  tlie  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  of  punisliing  men  of  idle  and  dissolute  habits.  He 
was  himself,  as  past  archon,  a  member  of  this  ancient  senate,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  contemplated  that  by  meaius  of  the  two  senates, 
the  state  woidd  be  held  fast,  as  it  were  with  a  double  anchor,  against 
all  shocks  and  storms. 

Such  are  the  oidy  new  political  institutions  (apart  from  the  laws 
to  be  noticed  presently)  which  there  are  grounds  for  ascribing  to 
Solon,  when  we  take  proper  care  to  discriminate  what  really  belongs 
to  Solon  and  his  age,  from  the  Athenian  constitution  as  afterward 
remodeled.  It  has  been  a  practice  common  with  many  able  exposi- 
tors of  Grecian  affairs,  and  followed  partly  even  by  Dr.  Thirlwall, 
to  connect  the  name  of  Solon  with  tlie  whole  political  and  judi- 
cial state  of  Athens  as  it  stood  between  the  age  of  Perikles  and  that 
of  Demosthenes — the  regulations  of  the  senate  of  500,  the  numer- 
ous public  dikasts  or  jurors  taken  by  lot  from  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  body  annually  selected  for  law-revision,  and  called  Nomo- 
thets,  and  the  prosecution  (called  the  Graphe  Paranomon)  open  to  be 
instituted  against  the  proposer  of  any  measure  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional, or  dangerous.  There  is  indeed  some  countenance  for  this 
confusion  between  Solonian  and  post-Soloniau  Athens,  in  the  usag 
of  the  orators  themselves;.  For  Demosthenes  and  ^schines  employ 
the  name  of  Solon  in  a  very  loose  manner,  and  treat  him  as  the 
author  of  institutions  belonging  evidently  to  a  later  age:  for 
example  the  striking  and  characteristic  oath  of  the  Heliastic 
iurors,  which  Demosthenes  ascribes  to  Solon,  proclaims  itself  in 
many  ways  as  belonging  to  the  age  after  Kleisthencs,  especially 
by  the  mention  of  the  senate  of  500,  and  not  of  400.  Among  the 
citizens  who  served  as  jurors  or  dikasts,  Solon  was  venerated  gen- 
erally as  the  author  of  the  Athenian  laws.  An  orator  therefore 
might  well  ejnploy  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  without 
provoking  any  critical  inquirj"  whether  the  particular  institution, 
which  he  happened  to  be  then  impressing  upon  his  audience,  be- 
longed really  to  Solon  himself  or  to  the  subsequent  periods.  INIany 
of  those  institutions,  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  mentions  in  conjunction 
with  the  name  of  Solon,  are  among  the  last  retinements  and  elabora- 
tions of  the  democratical  mind  of  Athens — gradually  prepared, 
dou!)tless,  during  the  interval  between  Kleisthenes  and  Perikles,  but 
not  brought  into  full  operation  vmtil  the  period  of  the  latter  (460-429 
ij.c).  For  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  these  numerous  dikas- 
teries  and  assemblies  in  regular,  frequent,  and  long  standing  opera- 
tion, without  an  assured  payment  to  the  dikasts  who  composed 
.them.  Now  such  ]^ayment  tirst  began  to  be  made  about  the  time  of 
Perikles,  if  not  by  liis  actual  proposition;  and  Demosthenes  had 
good  reason  for  contending  that  if  it  were  suspended,  the  judicial  as 
well  as  the  administrative  system  of  Athens  would  at  once  fall  to 
pieces.     It  would  be  u  marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong  direct 
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evidence  would  justify  us  in  believing,  that  in  an  age  when  even 
partial  democracy  was  yet  untried,  Solon  should  conceive  the  Idea 
of  such  institutions;  it  would  be  a  marvel  still  greater  that  the  half- 
emancipated  Thetes  and  small  proprietors,  for  whom  he  legislated — 
yet  trembling  under  the  rod  of  the  Eupatrid  archons,  and  utterly 
inexperienced  in  collective  business — should  have  been  found  sud- 
denly competent  to  fulfill  these  ascendant  functions,  such  as  the  citi- 
zens of  conquering  Athens  in  the  days  of  Porikles — full  of  the 
sentiment  of  force  and  actively  identifymg  themselves  with  the  dig- 
nity of  their  community — became  gradually  competent,  and  not 
more  than  competent,  to  exercise  with  effect.  To  suppose  that 
Solon  contemplated  and  provided  for  the  periodical  revision  of  his 
laws  by  establishing  a  Nomothetic  jury  or  dikastery,  such  as  that 
wliicli  we  find  in  operation  during  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  would 
be  at  variance  (in  my  judgment)  with  any  reasonable  estimate  either 
of  the  man  or  of  the  age.  Herodotus  sa3's  that  Solon,  having 
exacted  from  the  Athenians  solemn  oaths  that  they  would  not  rescind 
any  of  his  laws  for  ten  years,  quitted  Athens  for  that  period,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  reseind  them  himself:  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  that  he  gave  to  his  laws  force  for  a  century  abso- 
lute. Solon  himself,  and  Drako  before  him,  had  been  lawgivers 
evoked  and  empowered  by  the  special  emergency  of  the  times :  the 
idea  of  a  frequent  revision  of  laws,  by  a  body  of  lot-selected  dikasts, 
belongs  to  a  far  more  advanced  age,  and  could  not  well  have  been 
present  to  the  minds  of  either.  The  wooden  rollers  of  Solon,  like 
the  tables  of  the  Roman  decemvirs,  were  doubtless  intended  as  a 
permanent  "fons  omnis  publici  privatique  juris." 

If  we  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  we  shall  see  that  nothing  more 
than  the  bare  foundation  of  the  democracy  of  Athens  as  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  Perikles,  can  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  Solon.  "I  gave 
to  the  people  (Solon  says  in  one  of  his  short  remaining  fragments)  as 
much  strength  as  sufficed  for  their  needs,  without  either  enlarging  or 
diminishing  their  dignity:  for  those  too  who  possessed  power  and 
were  noted  for  wealth,  I  took  care  that  no  unworthy  treatment  should 
be  reserved.  I  stood  with  the  strong  shield  cast  over  both  parties, 
so  as  not  to  allow  an  unjust  triumph  to  either."  Again,  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  Solon  bestowed  upon  the  people  as  much  power  as  was 
indispensable,  but  no  more :  the  power  to  elect  their  magistrates  and 
hold  them  to  accountability:  if  the  people  had  had  less  than  this, 
they  could  not  have  been  expected  to  remain  tranquil — they  would 
have  been  in  slavery  and  hostile  to  the  constitution.  Not  less  dis- 
tinctly does  Herodotus  speak,  when  he  describes  the  revolution 
subsequently  operated  by  Kleisthenes — the  latter  (he  tells  us)  found 
"the  Athenian  people  excluded  from  everything."  These  passages 
seem  positively  to  contradict  the  supposition,  in  itself  sufficiently 
improbable,  that  Solon  is  the  author  of  the  peculiar  democratical 
institutions  of  Athens,  such  as  the  constant  and  numerous  dikasts 
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for  judicial  trials  and  revision  of  laws.  The  genuine  and  forward 
dcmocratical  movement  of  Atliens  begins  only  with  Kleisthenes,  from 
the  moment  when  th:it  distinguished  Alkma-ouid,  cither  spontane- 
ously or  from  finding  himself  worsted  in  his  party  strife  with  Lsagoras, 
})urchased  by  large  popular  concessions  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  multitude  under  very  dangerous  cicumstances.  While  Solon,  in 
iiis  own  statement  as  well  as  in  that  of  Aristotle,  gave  to  the  i)eople 
as  much  power  as  was  strictly  needful,  but  no  more — Kleisthenes 
(to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  Herodotus),  "being  vanquished  in  the 
jiarty  contest  with  his  rival,  took  the  people  into  partnership.'*  It 
was,  thus,  to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  section,  in  a  strife  of  con- 
lending  nobles,  that  the  Athenian  people  owed  their  first  admission 
to  political  ascendency — in  part,  at  least,  to  this  cause,  though  the 
proceedings  of  Kleisthenes  indicate  a  hearty  and  spontaneous  popular 
sentiment.  But  such  constitutional  admission  of  the  people  would 
not  have  been  so  astonishingly  fiiiitful  in  positive  results,  if  the 
course  of  public  events  for  the  half  century  after  Kleisthenes  had 
not  been  such  as  to  stimulate  most  powerfully  their  energy,  their 
self-reliance,  their  mutual  sympathies,  and  their  ambition.  I  shall 
recount  in  a  future  chapter  these  historical  causes,  which,  acting 
upon  the  Athenian  character,  gave  such  efficiency  and  expansion 
to  the  great  dcmocratical  impulse  communicated  by  Kleisthenes: 
at  present  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  that  impulse  commences 
properly  with  Kleisthenes,  and  not  with  Solon. 

But  the  Solonian  constitution,  though  only  the  foundation,  was 
yet  the  indispensable  foundation,  of  the  subsequent  democracy. 
And  if  the  discontents  of  the  miserable  Athenian  population,  instead 
of  experiencing  his  disinterested  and  healing  management,  had  fallen 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  selfish  power-seekers  like  Kylon  or  Peisis- 
tratus — the  memorable  expansion  of  the  Athenian  mind  during  the 
ensuing  century  would  never  have  taken  place,  and  the  whole  sub- 
seciuent  history  of  Greece  would  probably  have  taken  a  different 
course.  Solon  left  the  essential  powers  of  the  state  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  oligarchy.  The  party  combats  (to  be  recounted  hereafter) 
between  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus,  and  Megakles,  thirty  years  after  his 
legislation,  which  ended  in  the  despotism  of  Peisistratus,  will  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  purely  oligarchical  character  as  they  had  been 
before  Solon  was  appointed  archon.  But  the  oligarchy  which  ho 
'established  was  very  different  from  the  unmitigated  oligarchy  which 
lie  found,  so  teeming  with  oppression  and  so  destitute  of  redress,  as 
his  own  poems  testify. 

It  was  he  who  first  gave  both  to  the  citizens  of  middling  property 
and  to  the  general  mass  a  hens  standi  against  the  Eupatrids.  He 
enabled  the  people  partially  to  protect  themselves,  and  familiarized 
them  with  the  idea  of  protecting  themselves,  by  the  peaceful  exercise 
of  a  constitutional  franchise.  The  new  force,  through  which  this 
protection  was  carried  into  effect,  was  the  public  assembly  called 
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Ilelitea,  regularized  and  armed  with  enlarged  prerogatives  and  further 
strengthened  by  its  indispensable  ally — the  probouleutic  or  precon- 
Kidering  senate.  Under  the  Solonian  constitution,  this  force  was 
nieiely  secondary  and  defensive,  but  after  the  renovation  of  Kleis- 
tlienes  it  became  paramount  and  sover^'ign.  It  branched  out  gradu- 
ally into  those  numerous  popuhu'  dikisleries  which  so  powerfully 
modified  both  public  and  private  ^luicnian  life,  drew  to  itself  the 
undivided  reverence  and  submission  of  the  people,  and  by  degrees 
rendered  the  single  magistracies  essentially  subordinate  1  unctions. 
Tlie  popular  assembly,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  appearing  in  modi 
lied  elliciency  and  trained  to  the  office  of  reviewing  and  judging  the 
general  conduct  of  a  past  magistrate — forms  the  intermediate  stage 
between  the  passive  Ilomeric  agora  and  those  omnipotent  assemblies 
and  dikasteries  which  listened  to  Perikles  or  Demosthenes.  Com- 
pared with  these  last,  it  has  in  it  but  a  faint  streak  of  democracy — 
and  so  it  natually  appeared  to  Aristotle,  who  wrote  with  a  practical 
experience  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  orators;  but  compared  with 
the  first,  or  with  the  ante-Solonian  constitution  of  Attica,  it  must 
doubtless  have  appeared  a  concession  eminently  democratical.  To 
impose  upon  the  Eupatrid  archon  the  necessity  of  I)eing  elected,  or 
put  upon  his  trial  of  after-accountability,  by  the  rabble  of  freemen 
(such  would  be  the  phrase  in  Eupatrid  society),  would  be  a  bitter 
liumiRation  to  those  among  whom  it  was  first  introduced;  for  we 
must  recollect  that  this  was  the  most  extensive  scheme  of  constitu- 
tional reform  yet  propounded  in  Greece,  and  that  despots  and  oligar- 
chies shared  between  them  at  that  time  the  whole  Grecian  world. 
As  it  appears  that  Solon,  while  constituting  the  popular  assembly 
with  its  probouleutic  senate,  had  no  jealousy  of  the  senate  of  Areop- 
agus, and  indeed  even  enlarged  its  powers — we  may  infer  that  his 
grand  object  was,  not  to  weaken  the  oligarchy  generally,  but  to 
improve  the  administration  and  to  repress  the  misconduct  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  individual  archons;  and  that,  too,  not  b}"  diminishing 
their  powers,  but  by  making  some  degree  of  popularity  the  condition 
both  of  their  entry  into  office,  and  of  their  safety  or  honor  after  it. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Solon  transferred 
the  judicial  power  of  the  archons  to  a  popular  dikastery.  These 
magistrates  still  continued  self-acting  judges,  deciding  and  condemn- 
ing without  appeal — not  mere  presidents  of  an  assembled  jury,  as 
they  afterward  came  to  be  during  the  next  century.  For  the  general 
exercise  of  such  power  they  were  accountable  after  their  year  of  office. 
Such  accountability  was  the  security  against  abuse — a  very  insufficient 
security,  yet  not  wholly  inoperative.  It  will  be  seen  however 
presently,  that  these  archons,  though  strong  to  coerce,  and  perhaps 
to  oppress,  small  and  poor  men,  had  no  means  of  keeping  down 
rebellious  nobles  of  their  own  rank,  such  as  Peisistratus,  Lykurgus, 
and  Megakles,  eacli  with  his  armed  followers.  When  we  compare 
the  drawn  swords  of  these  ambitious  competitors,  ending  in  the  despot- 
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ism  of  one  of  them,  with  the  vehement  parliamentary  strife  between 
Tlieniistokles  and  Aristcitles  afterward,  peaceably  decided  by  tlio 
vote  of  the  sovereiirn  iwople  and  never  disturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity— we  shall  see  that  the  democracy  of  the  ensuimr  century  ful- 
tilled  the  conditions  of  order,  as  well  as  of  progress,  better  than  the 
iSolonian  constitution. 

To  distinguish  this  Solonian  constitution  from  the  democracy 
which  followed  it,  is  essential  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the  progress 
of  the  Greek  mind,  and  especially  of  Athenian  affairs.  That  democ- 
racy was  achieved  by  gradual  steps,  which  will  be  hereafter  described. 
Demosthenes  and  ^'Eschines  lived  luider  it  as  a  system  consummated 
and  in  full  activity,  when  the  stages  of  its  previous  growth  were  no 
longer  matter  of  exact  memory;  and  the  dikasts  then  assembled  in 
judgment  were  pleased  to  hear  their  constitution  associated  with  the 
names  either  of  Solon  or  of  Theseus.  Their  inc^uisitive  contempo- 
rary Aristotle  was  not  thus  misled:  but  even  commonplace  Athenians 
of  tlie  century  preceding  would  have  escaped  the  same  delusion. 
For  during  the  whole  course  of  the  democratical  movement,  from  the 
Persian  invasion  down  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  especially  during 
the  changes  proposed  byPerikles  and  Ei)hialtes,  there  was  always  a 
strenuous  party  of  resistance,  who  would  not  suffer  the  people  to 
forget  that  they  had  already  forsaken,  and  were  on  the  point  of  for- 
saking still  more,  tlie  orbit  marked  out  by  Solon.  The  illustrious 
Perikles  underwent  innumerable  attacks  both  from  the  orators  in  the 
assembly  and  from  the  comic  writers  in  the  theater.  And  among  these 
sarcasms  on  the  political  tendencies  of  the  day,  we  are  probably  to 
number  the  complaint,  breathed  by  the  poet  Kratinus,  of  the  desue- 
tude into  which  both  Solon  and  Drako  had  fallen — "I  swear  (said 
he  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies)  by  Solon  and  Drako,  whose 
wooden  tablets  (of  laws)  are  now  employed  by  people  to  roast  their 
barley."  The  laws  of  Solon  respecting  penal  offenses,  respecting 
inheritance  and  adoption,  respecting  the  private  relations  generally, 
etc.,  remained  for  the  most  part  in  force:  his  quadripartite  census 
also  continued,  at  least  for  financial  purposes,  until  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikus  in  377  B.C. — so  tliat  Cicero  and  others  might  be  war- 
ranted in  affirming  that  his  laws  still  prevailed  at  Athens:  but  his 
political  and  judicial  arrangements  had  undergone  a  revolution  not 
less  complete  and  memorable  than  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  people  generally.  The  choice,  by  way  of  lot,  of  archons 
and  other  magistrates — and  the  distribution  by  lot  of  the  general 
body  of  dikasts  or  jurors  into  panels  for  judicial  business — may  be 
decidedly  considered  as  not  belonging  to  Solon,  but  adopted  after 
the  revolution  of  Kleisthcnes;  probably  the  choice  of  senators  by  lot 
also.  The  lot  was  a  symptom  of  pronounced  democratical  spirit, 
such  as  we  must  not  seek  in  the  Solonian  institutions. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  distinctly  what  was  the  political  position 
of  the  ancient  Gentes  and  Phratries,  as  Solon  left  them.     The  four 
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tribes  conHistctl  altogether  of  gcntcs  and  pliratricH,  insomurli  that  no 
one  could  be  Includeil  in  anyone  of  the  trilx,'8  who  w:i  -o  a 

member  of  some  gens  und  phratry.     Xow  the  new  prol.  •:  or 

jjicconsideiing  senate  consisted  of  400  members, — 100  fn»m  each  of 
the  tribes:  persons  not  included  in  any  gens  or  phratrv  could  there- 
fore have  had  no  access  to  it.  The  conditions  of  eligibility  were 
tiimilar,  according  to  ancient  custom,  for  the  nine  archouu — of 
course,  also,  for  tiie  senate  of  Areopagus.  So  that  there  remained 
oidy  the  public  a.ssembly,  in  which  an  Athenian  not  a  member  of 
these  tribes  could  take  part:  yet  he  was  a  citizen,  since  he  could  give 
liis  vote  for  archous  and  senators,  and  could  take  part  in  the  annual 
decision  of  their  accountability,  besides  being  entitled  to  claim 
redress  for  wrong  from  the  arehons  in  his  own  person — while  the 
alien  could  only  do  so  through  the  intervention  of  an  avouching  citi- 
zen or  Prostates.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  all  persons  not  included 
in  the  four  tribes,  whatever  their  grade  of  fortune  might  be,  were  on 
the  same  level  in  resi)ect  to  political  privilege  as  the  fourth  and  poor- 
est class  of  the  Solouian  census.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that 
even  before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  number  of  Athenians  not  in- 
cluded in  the  gentcsor  phratrieswas  i)robably  cou.siderable :  it  tended 
to  become  greater  and  greater,  since  these  bodies  were  close  and 
unexpansive,  while  the  policy  of  the  new  lawgiver  tended  to  invite 
industrious  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Greece  to  Athens.  Such 
great  and  increasing  inequality  of  political  privilege  helps  to  explain 
the  weakness  of  the  government  in  repelling  the  aggressions  of  Pei- 
sistratus,  and  exhibits  the  importance  of  the  revolution  afterward 
wrought  by  Kleisthcues,  when  he  abolished  (for  all  political  pur- 
poses) the  four  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  comprehensive  tribes 
in  place  of  them. 

In  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  we  are  altogether  without  informa- 
tion: nor  is  it  safe  to  transfer  to  the  Solonian  constitution  the 
information,  comparatively  ample,  which  we  possess  respecting 
these  bodies  under  the  later  democracy. 

The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and  triangu- 
lar tablets,  in  the  species  of  writing  called  Boustrophcdon  (lines  alter 
nating  first  from  left  to  right,  and  next  from  right  to  left,  like  the 
course  of  the  plowman),  and  preserved  first  in  the  Akropolis,  sub- 
sequently in  the  Prytaueium.  On  the  tablets,  called  Kyrbeis,  were 
chietly  commemorated  the  laws  respecting  sacred  rites  and  sacrifices, 
on  the  pillars  or  rollers,  of  which  there  were  at  least  sixteen,  were 
placed  the  regulations  respecting  matters  profane.  So  small  are  the 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  so  much  has  been 
ascribed  to  Solon  by  the  orators  which  belongs  really  to  the  subse- 
quent times,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  critical  judgment 
respecting  the  legislation  as  a  whole,  or  to  discover  by  what  general 
principles  or  purposes  he  was  guided. 
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He  left  unchanged  all  the  previous  laws  and  practices  respecting 
the  crime  of  homicide,  connected  as  they  were  intimately  with  the 
religious  feehugs  of  the  people.  The  laws  of  Drako  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  remained,  but  on  other  subjects,  according  to  Plutarch, 
they  were  altogether  abrogated:  there  is,  however,  room  for  sup- 
posing, that  the  repeal  cannot  have  been  so  sweeping  as  this  biog- 
rapher represents. 

The  Soloniau  laws  seem  to  have  borne  more  or  less  upon  all  the 
great  departments  of  human  interest  and  duty.  We  find  regulations 
political  and  religious,  public  and  private,  civil  and  criminal,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  sumptuary,  aud  disci])linarian.  Solon  provides 
punishment  for  crimes,  restricts  the  profession  and  status  of  the 
citizen,  prescribes  detailed  rules  for  marriage  as  well  as  for  burial, 
for  the  common  use  of  springs  and  wells,  and  for  the  mutual  inter- 
est of  conterminous  farmers  in  planting  or  hedging  their  properties. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  his  laws 
come  before  us,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  attempt  at  a 
systematic  order  or  classification.  Some  of  them  are  mere  general 
and  vague  directions,  while  others  again  run  into  the  extreme  of 
speciality. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  all  was  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  fathers  and  brothers  to  sell  their  daughters 
and  sisters  into  slavery.  The  prohibition  of  all  contracts  on  the 
security  of  the  bod}'  was  itself  sufUcient  to  produce  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  poorer  population, — a 
result  which  seems  to  have  been  so  sensil)ly  obtained  from  the  legislation 
of  Solon,  that  Boeckh  and  some  other  eminent  authors  suppose  him 
to  have  abolished  villeinage  and  conferred  upon  the  poor  tenants  a 
property  in  their  lands,  annuling  the  seignioral  rights  of  the  land- 
lord. But  this  opinion  rests  upon  no  positive  evidence,  nor  are  we 
warranted  in  ascribing  to  him  any  stronger  measure  in  reference  to 
the  land  than  the  annulment  of  the  previous  mortgages. 

The  first  pillar  of  his  laws  contained  a  regulation  respecting  export- 
able produce.  He  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
soil,  except  olive-oil  alone.  And  the  sanction  employed  to  enforce 
o])servance  of  this  law  deserves  notice,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
ideas  of  the  time — the  archon  Avas  bound  on  pain  of  forfeiting  100 
drachmas,  to  pronounce  solemn  curses  against  every  offender.  AYe 
are  pi'obably  to  take  this  prohi])ition  in  conjunction  with  other  ob- 
jects said  to  have  been  contemplated  by  Solon,  especially  the  encour- 
agement of  artisans  and  manufacturers  at  Athens.  Observing  (we 
are  told)  that  many  new  immigrants  were  just  then  flocking  into 
Attica  to  seek  an  establishment,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  security, 
he  was  anxious  to  turn  them  rather  to  manufacturing  industry  than  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  soil  naturally  poor.  He  forbade  the  granting  of 
citizenship  to  any  immigrants,  except  to  such  as  had  quitted  irrev- 
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ocably  their  former  abodes,  and  come  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
carrymg  on  some  industrious  profession;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
idleness,  he  directed  the  senate  of  Areopagus  to  keep  watch  over  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  punish  every  one  who  had  no 
course  of  regular  labor  to  support  him.  If  a  father  had  not  taught 
his  son  some  art  or  profession,  Solon  relieved  the  son  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  him  in  his  old  age.  And  it  was  to  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  these  artisans,  that  he  insured,  or  sought  to  insure, 
to  the  residents  in  Attica  the  exclusive  right  of  buying  and  consum- 
ing all  its  landed  produce  except  olive-oil,  which  was  raised  in  abun- 
dance more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants.  It  was  his  wish  that  the 
trade  with  foreigners  should  be  carried  on  by  exporting  the  produce 
of  artisan  labor,  instead  of  the  produce  of  land. 

This  commercial  prohibition  is  founded  on  principles  substantially 
similar  to  those  which  were  acted  upon  in  the  early  history  of  England, 
with  reference  both  to  corn  and  to  wool,  and  in  other  European 
countries  also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  at  all  operative  it  tended  to  lessen 
the  total  quantity  of  produce  raised  upon  the  soil  of  Attica,  and  thus 
to  keep  the  price  of  it  from  rising, — a  purpose  less  objectionable  (if 
we  a.ssume  that  the  legislator  is  to  interfere  at  all)  than  that  of  our 
late  Corn  Laws,  which  were  destined  to  prevent  the  price  of  grain 
from  falling.  But  the  law  of  Solon  must  have  been  altogether 
moperative,  in  reference  to  the  great  articles  of  human  subsistence;  for 
Attica  imported,  both  largel}'  and  constantly,  grain  and  salt-pro- 
visions,— probably  also  wool  and  flax  for  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  ihe  women,  and  certainly  timber  for  building.  Whether  the  law 
was  ever  enforced  with  reference  to  figs  and  honey,  may  well  be 
doubted;  at  least  these  productions  of  Attica  were  in  after-times 
generally  consumed  and  celebrated  throughout  Greece.  P*robably 
also  in  the  time  of  Solon,  the  silver-mines  of  Laureium  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  worked:  these  afterward  became  highly  productive,  and 
furnished  to  Athens  a  commodity  for  foreign  payments  not  less  con- 
venient than  lucrative. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  anxiety,  both  of  Solon  and  of  Drako, 
to  enforce  among  their  fellow-citizens  industrious  and  self-maintain- 
ing habits;  and  we  shall  find  the  same  sentiment  proclaimed  by 
Perikles,  at  the  time  when  Athenian  power  w^as  at  its  maximum. 
Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over  this  early  manifestation  in  Attica  of  an 
opinion  equitable  and  tolerant  toward  sedentary  industry,  which  in 
most  other  parts  of  Greece  was  regarded  as  comparatively  dishonor- 
a])le.  The  general  tone  of  Grecian  sentiment  recognized  no  occu- 
pations as  perfectly  worthy  of  a  free  citizen  except  arms,  agriculture, 
and  athletic  and  musical  exercises;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spartans,  who  kept  aloof  even  from  agriculture  and  left  it  to  their 
Helots,  w^ere  admired,  though  they  coidd  not  be  copied,  throughout 
most  part  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Even  minds  like  Plato,  Aristotle, 
and  Xenophon  concurred  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  feeling, 
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which  they  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  sedentary  life  and  unceas- 
ing house-work  of  the  artisan  were  inconsistent  with  military  apti- 
tude. The  town-occupations  are  usually  described  by  a  word  which 
carries  with  it  contemptuous  ideas,  and  though  recognized  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  existence  of  the  city,  are  held  suitable  only  for  an  inferior 
and  semi-privileged  order  of  citizens.  This,  the  received  sentiment 
among  Greeks,  as  well  as  foreigners,  found  a  strong  and  gi'owing 
opposition  at  Athens,  as  I  have  already  said — corroborated  also  by  a 
similar  feeling  at  Corinth.  The  trade  of  Corinth,  as  well  as  of 
Ciialkis  in  Euboea,  was  extensive,  at  a  time  when  that  of  Athens  had 
scarce  any  existence.  But  while  the  despotism  of  Periander  can 
hardly  have  failed  to  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  industry  at 
Corinth,  the  contemporaneous  legislation  of  Solon  provided  for 
traders  and  artisans  a  new  home  at  xlthens,  giving  the  first  encour- 
agement to  that  numerous  towm-population  both  in  the  city  and  in 
tile  Peiroeeus,  which  we  find  actually  residing  there  in  the  succeeding 
century.  The  multiplication  of  such  town  residents,  both  citizens 
and  metics  (i.e.,  resident  persons,  not  citizens,  but  enjoying  an 
assured  position  and  civil  rights),  ^vas  a  capital  fact  in  the  onw^ard 
march  of  Athens,  since  it  determined  not  merely  the  extension  of  her 
trade,  but  also  the  pre-eminence  of  her  naval  force — and  thus,  as  a 
further  consequence,  lent  extraordinary  vigor  to  her  democratical 
government.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  departure  from  the 
primitive  temper  of  Atticism,  w^hich  tended  both  to  cantonal  resi- 
dence and  rural  occupation.  We  have,  therefore,  the  greater  interest 
in  noting  the  first  mention  of  it  as  a  consequence  of  the  Solonian 
legislation. 

To  Solon  is  first  owing  the  admission  of  a  power  of  testamentary 
bequest  at  Athens  in  all  cases  in  which  a  man  had  no  legitimate 
children.  According  to  the  pre-existing  custom,  we  may  rather 
presume  that  if  a  deceased  person  left  neither  children  nor  blood 
relations,  his  property  descended  (as  at  Rome)  to  his  gens  and  phratry. 
Throughout  most  rude  states  of  society  the  power  of  willing  is 
unknown,  as  among  the  ancient  Germans — among  the  Romans  prior 
to  the  twelve  tables — in  the  old  laws  of  the  Hindus,  etc.  Society 
limits  a  man's  interest  or  power  of  enjoyment  to  his  life,  and  considers 
his  relatives  as  having  joint  reversionary  claims  to  his  property,  which 
take  effect,  in  certain  determinate  proportions,  after  his  death.  Such  a 
view  was  the  more  likely  to  prevail  at  Atheni,  since  the  perpetuity  of 
the  family  sacred  rites,  in  which  the  children  and  near  relatives  partook 
of  right,  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  a  matter  of  public  as  well 
as  of  private  concern.  Solon  gave  permission  to  every  man  d3ing 
without  children  to  bequeath  his  property  b}^  w411  as  he  should  think 
fit;  and  the  testament  was  maintained  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  have 
been  procured  by  some  compulsion  or  improper  seduction.  Speaking 
generally,  this  continued  to  be  the  law^  throughout  the  historical  times 
of  Athens.    Sons,  wherever  there  were  sons,  succeeded  to  the  property 
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of  their  father  in  equal  shares,  with  the  oblij^atiou  of  giving  out  tlieir 
sisters  in  marriage  along  with  a  certain  dowry.  If  there  were  no 
sons,  then  the  daughters  succeeded,  though  the  father  might  by  will, 
within  certain  limits,  determine  the  person  to  whom  they  should  bo 
married,  with  their  rights  of  succession  attached  to  them;  or  might, 
with  the  consent  of  his  daughters,  make  by  will  certain  other  arrange- 
ments about  his  property.  A  person  who  had  no  children  or  direct 
lineal  descendants  might  bequeath  his  property  at  pleasure:  if  he 
died  without  a  will,  first  his  father,  then  his  brother  or  brother's 
children,  next  his  sister  or  sister's  children  succeeded:  if  nonesuch 
existed,  then  the  cousins  by  the  father's  side,  next  the  coueins  l)y  the 
mother's  side, — the  male  line  of  descent  having  preference  over  the 
female.  Such  was  the  principle  of  the  Solonian  laws  of  succession, 
though  the  particulars  are  in  several  ways  obscure  and  doubtful. 
Solon,  it  appears,  was  the  first  who  gave  power  of  superseding  by 
testament  the  rights  of  agnates  and  gentiles  to  succession, — a  pro- 
ceeding in  consonance  with  his  plan  of  encouraging  both  industrious 
occupation  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  individual  acquisi- 
tions. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Solon  forbade  the  sale  of 
daughters  or  sisters  into  slavery  by  fathers  or  brothers;  a  prohibition 
which  shows  how  much  females  had  before  been  looked  upon  as 
articles  of  property.  And  it  would  seem  that  before  his  time  the 
violation  of  a  free  woman  must  have  been  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrates;  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  the  first  who  enacted 
a  penalty  of  100  drachmas  against  the  offender,  and  twenty  drachmas 
against  the  seducer  of  a  free  woman.  Moreover,  it  is  said,  that  he 
forbade  a  bride  when  given  in  marriage  to  carry  with  her  any  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  appurtenances,  except  to  the  extent  of  three 
robes  and  certain  matters  of  furniture  not  very  valuable.  Solon  fur- 
ther imposed  upon  women  several  restraints  in  regard  to  proceeding  at 
the  obsequies  of  deceased  relatives.  He  forbade  profuse  demonstra- 
tions of  sorrow,  singing  of  composed  dirges,  and  costly  sacrifices  and 
contributions.  He  limited  strictly  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink 
admissible  for  the  funeral  banqitet,  and  prohibited  nocturnal  exit, 
except  in  a  car  and  with  a  light.  It  appears  that  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  feelings  of  duty  and  affection  on  the  part  of  surviving 
relatives  prompted  them  to  ruinous  expense  in  a  funeral,  as  well  as 
to  unmeasured  effusions  both  of  grief  and  conviviality;  and  the 
general  necessity  experienced  for  legal  restriction  is  attested  by  the 
remark  of  Plutarch,  that  similar  prohibitions  to  those  enacted  by 
Solon  were  likewise  in  force  at  his  native  town  of  Chaeroneia. 

Other  penal  enactments  of  Solon  are  yet  to  be  mentioned.  He 
forbade  absolutely  evil-speaking  with  respect  to  the  dead.  He 
forbade  it  likewise  with  respect  to  the  living,  either  in  a  temple 
or  before  judges  or  archons,  or  at  any  public  festival — on  pain 
of  a  forfeit  of  three  drachmas  to  the  person  aggrieved,  and  two 
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more  to  the  public  treasury.  How  mild  the  general  character  of 
his  punishments  was,  may  be  judged  by  this  law  against  foul  lan- 
guage, not  less  than  by  the  law  before-mentioned  against  rape.  Both 
tlie  one  and  the  other  of  these  offenses  were  much  more  severely 
dealt  with  under  the  subsequent  law  of  democratical  Athens.  The 
peremptory  edict  against  speaking  ill  of  a  deceased  person,  though 
doubtless  springing  in  a  great  degree  from  disinterested  repugnance, 
is  traceable  also  in  part  to  that  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  departed 
which  strongly  possessed  the  early  Greek  mind. 

It  seems  generally  that  Solon  determined  by  law  the  outlay  for 
the  public  sacrifices,  though  we  do  not  know  what  were  his  particu- 
lar directions.  We  are  told  that  he  reckoned  a  sheep  and  a  medim- 
nus  (of  wheat  or  barley?)  as  equivalent,  either  of  them,  to  a  drachma, 
and  that  he  also  prescribed  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  first-rate  oxen 
intended  for  solemn  occasions.  But  it  astonishes  us  to  sec  the  large 
recompense  which  he  awarded  out  of  the  public  treasury  to  a  victor 
at  the  Olympic  or  Isthmian  games :  to  the  former  500  drachmas, 
equal  to  one  year's  income  of  the  highest  of  the  four  classes  on  the 
census ;  to  the  latter  100  drachmas.  The  magnitude  of  these  rewards 
strikes  us  the  more  when  we  compare  them  with  the  fines  on  rape 
and  evil-speaking.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  philosopher 
Xenophanes  noticed,  with  some  degree  of  severity,  the  extravagant 
estimate  of  this  species  of  excellence,  current  among  the  Grecian 
cities.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  both  that  these  Pan- 
Hellenic  sacred  games  presented  the  chief  visible  evidence  of  peace 
and  sympathy  among  the  numerous  communities  of  Greece,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  Solon,  factitious  reward  was  still  needful  to 
encourage  them.  In  respect  to  land  and  agriculture  Solon  proclaimed 
a  public  reward  of  five  drachmas  for  every  wolf  brought  in,  and 
one  drachma  for  every  wolf's  cub :  the  extent  of  wild  land  has  at  all 
limes  been  considerable  in  xlttica.  He  also  provided  rules  respect- 
ing the  use  of  wells  between  neighbors,  and  respecting  the  planting 
in  conteiTuinous  olive  grounds.  Whether  any  of  these  regulations 
continued  in  operation  during  the  better-known  period  of  Athenian 
history  cannot  be  safely  affirmed. 

In  respect  to  theft,  we  find  it  stated  that  Solon  repealed  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  which  Drako  had  annexed  to  that  crime,  and  enacted 
as  a  penalty,  compensation  to  an  amount  double  the  value  of  the 
propert}''  stolen.  The  simplicity  of  this  law  perhaps  affords  ground 
for  presuming  that  it  really  does  belong  to  Solon.  But  the  law  which 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  the  orators  respecting  theft  must  have 
been  introduced  at  some  later  period,  since  it  enters  into  distinctions 
and  mentions  both  places  and  forms  of  procedure,  which  we  cannot 
reasonably  refer  to  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad.  The  public  dinners  at 
the  Prytaneium,  of  which  the  archons  and  a  select  few  partook  in 
common,  were  also  either  first  established,  or  perhaps  only  more 
strictly  regulated,  by  Solon.    He  ordered  barley-cakes  for  their  ordi* 
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iiary  meals,  and  wheatcu  loaves  for  festival  days,  prescribing  ho-W 
often  each  person  should  dine  at  the  table.  The  honor  of  dining  at 
the  table  of  the  Prytaneium  ^\  as  maintained  throughout  as  a  valuable 
reward  at  the  disposal  of  the  government. 

Among  the  various  laws  of  Solon,  there  are  few  which  have  attracted 
more  notice  than  that  which  pronounces  the  man,  who  in  a  sedition 
stood  aloof  and  took  part  with  neither  side,  to  be  (lishonored  and  dis- 
franchised. Strictly  speaking,  this  seems  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
emphatic  moral  denunciation,  or  a  religious  curse,  than  a  legal  sanc- 
tion capable  of  being  formally  a])plied  in  an  individual  case  and  after 
judicial  trial, — though  the  sentence  of  Atimy,  under  the  more  elalx)- 
rated  Attic  procedure,  was  both  definite  in  its  penal  consequences  and 
also  judicially  delivered.  We  may,  however,  follow^  the  course  of 
ideas  under  which  Solon  was  induced  to  write  this  sentence  on  his 
tal>k's,  and  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  similar  ideas  in  later  Attic 
institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  his  denunciation  is  confined  to  that 
si)ecial  case  in  which  a  sedition  has  already  broken  out:  we  must  sup- 
pose that  K^'lon  has  seized  the  Akropolis,  or  that  Peisistratus,  Mega- 
kles,  and  Lykurgus  are  in  arms  at  the  head  of  their  partisans. 
Assuming  these  leaders  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  men,  which 
would  in  all  probability  be  the  fact,  the  constituted  authority— such 
as  Solon  saw  before  him  in  Attica,  even  after  his  own  organic  amend- 
ments—  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  peace;  it  became,  in 
fact  itself,  one  of  the  contending  parties.  Under  such  given  circum- 
stances, the  sooner  every  citizen  publicly  declared  his  adherence  to 
some  of  them,  the  earlier  this  suspension  of  legal  authority  was  likely 
to  ternunate.  Nothing  was  so  mischievous  as  the  indifference  of  the 
mass,  or  their  disposition  to  let  the  combatants  fight  out  the  matter 
among  themselves,  and  then  to  submit  to  the  victor.  Nothing  was 
piore  likely  to  encourage  aggression  on  the  part  of  an  ambitious  mal- 
content, than  the  conviction,  that  if  he  could  once  overpower  the 
small  amount  of  physical  force  which  surrounded  the  archons,  and 
exhibit  himself  in  armed  possession  of  the  Prytaneium  or  the  Akrop- 
olis, he  might  immediately  count  upon  passive  submission  on  the 
part  of  all  the  freemen  without.  Under  the  state  of  feeling  which 
Solon  inculcates,  the  insurgent  leader  would  have  to  calculate  that 
every  man  who  was  not  actively  in  his  favor  would  be  actively  against 
him,  and  this  would  render  his  enterprise  nuich  more  dangerous. 
Indeed,  he  could  then  never  hope  to  succeed,  except  on  the  double 
supposition  of  extraordinary  popularity  in  his  own  person,  and  wide- 
spread detestation  of  the  existing  government.  He  would  thus  be 
placed  under  the  influence  of  powerful  detening  motives;  so  that 
ambition  would  be  less  likely  to  seduce  him  into  a  course  which 
threatened  nothing  but  niin,  unless  under  such  encouragements  from 
the  pre-existing  public  opinion  as  to  make  his  success  a  result  desir- 
able for  the  community.  Among  the  small  political  societies  of 
Greece — especially  in  the  age  of  Solon,  when  the  number  of  despots 
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in  oilier  parts  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  at  its  maximum — every 
government,  wliatever  might  be  its  form,  was  sufliciently  weak  to 
make  its  overthrow  a  maFter  of  comparative  facility.  Unless  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  band  of  foreign  mercenaries — which  would  render 
the  government  a  system  of  naked  force,  and  Avhich  the  Athenian 
lawgiver  would  of  C(mrse  never  contemplate — there  was  no  other  stay 
for  it  except  a  positive  and  pronounced  feeling  of  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  mass  of  citizens.  Indifference  on  their  i)art  would  render 
them  a  prey  to  every  daring  man  of  wealth  who  chose  to  become  a 
conspirator.  That  they  should  be  ready  to  come  forward,  not  only 
with  voice  but  with  arms — and  that  they  should  be  known  before- 
hand to  be  so — was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  every  good 
Grecian  government.  It  was  salutary,  in  preventing  mere  personal 
attempts  at  revolution;  and  pacific  in  its  tendency,  even  where  the 
revolution  had  actually  broken  out — because  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  proportion  of  partisans  would  probably  be  very  unequal, 
and  the  inferior  party  would  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  hopes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  enactment  of  Solon,  the  existing 
government  is  ranked  merely  as  one  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
virtuous  citizen  is  enjoined,  not  to  come  forward  in  its  support,  but 
to  come  forward  at  all  events,  either  for  it  or  against  it.  Positive 
and  early  action  is  all  which  is  prescribed  to  him  as  matter  of  duty. 
In  the  age  of  Solon  there  was  no  political  idea  or  system  yet  current 
which  could  be  assumed  as  an  unquestionable  datum — no  conspicu- 
ous standard  to  which  the  citizens  could  be  pledged  under  all  circum- 
stances to  attach  themselves.  The  option  lay  only,  between  a  miti- 
gated oligarchy  in  possession,  and  a  despot  in  possibility;  a  contest 
wherein  the  affections  of  the  people  could  rarely  be  counted  upon 
in  favor  of  the  established  government.  But  this  neutrality  in 
respect  to  the  constitution  was  at  an  end  after  the  revolution  of 
Klcisthenes,  when  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  people  and  the  demo- 
cratical  institutions  became  both  familiar  and  precious  to  every  indi- 
vidual citizen.  "VYe  shall  hereafter  find  the  Athenians  binding  them- 
selves by  the  most  sincere  and  solemn  oaths  to  uphold  their  democracy 
against  all  attempts  to  subvert  it;  we  shall  discover  in  them  a  senti- 
ment not  less  positive  and  uncompromising  in  its  direction,  than 
energetic  in  its  inspirations.  But  while  we  notice  this  very  important 
change  in  their  character,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  perceive  that  the 
wise  precautionary'  recommendation  of  Solon,  to  obviate  sedition  by 
an  early  declaration  of  the  impartial  public  between  two  contending 
leaders,  was  not  lost  upon  them.  Such,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the 
purpose  of  that  salutary  and  protective  institution  which  is  called 
the  Ostracism.  When  two  party-leaders,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  each  powerful  in  adherents  and  influence,  had 
become  passionately  embarked  in  bitter  and  prolonged  opposition  to 
each  other,  such  opposition  was  likely  to  conducrone  or  other  to 
violent  measures.     Over  and  above  the  hopes  of  party  triumph,  each 
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might  well  fear  that  if  he  himself  continued  •within  the  bounds  of 
legality,  he  might  fall  a  viclini  to  aggressive  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  his  antagonists.  To  ward  off  this  formidable  danger,  a  public 
vote  was  called  for  to  determine  which  of  the  two  should  go  into 
temporary  banishment,  retaining  his  property  and  unvisited  by  any 
disgrace.  A  mmiber  of  citizens,  not  less  than  6,000,  voting  secretly, 
and  therefore  independently,  were  required  to  take  part,  pronouncing 
upon  one  or  other  of  these  eminent  rivals  a  sentence  of  exile  for  ten 
years.  The  one  who  remained  became,  of  course,  more  powerful, 
yet  less  in  a  situation  to  be  driven  into  anti-constitutional  courses, 
than  he  was  before.  I  shall,  in  a  future  chapter,  speak  again  of  this 
wise  precaution  and  vindicate  it  against  some  enoneous  interpreta- 
tions to  which  it  has  given  rise.  At  present,  I  merely  notice  its 
analogy  with  the  previous  Solonian  law,  and  its  tendency  to  accom- 
])lish  the  same  purpose  of  terminating  a  fierce  party-feud,  by  arti- 
ticially  calling  in  the  votes  of  the  mass  of  impartial  citizens  against 
one  or  other  of  the  leaders, — with  this  important  difference,  that  while 
Solon  assumed  the  hostile  parties  to  be  actually  in  arms,  the  ostracism 
averted  that  grave  public  calamity  by  applying  its  remedy  to  the 
premonitory  symptoms. 

I  have  already  considered,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  directions 
given  by  Solon  for  the  more  orderly  recital  of  the  Homeric  poems; 
and  it  is  curious  to  contrast  his  reverence  for  the  old  epic  with  the 
unqualified  repugnance  which  he  manifested  toward  Thespis  and 
the  drama — then  just  nascent,  and  holding  out  little  promise  of  its 
subsequent  excellence.  Tragedy  and  comedy  were  now  beginning  to 
be  grafted  on  the  lyric  and  choric  song.  First  one  actor  was  pro- 
vided to  relieve  the  chorus;  next  two  actors  were  introduced  to  sus- 
tain fictitious  characters  and  carry  on  a  dialogue,  in  such  manner 
that  the  songs  of  the  chorus  and  the  interlocution  of  the  actors  formed 
A  continuous  piece.  Solon,  after  having  heard  Tliespis  acting  (as  all 
the  early  composers  did,  both  tragic  and  comic)  in  his  own  comedy, 
asked  liim  afterward  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  pronounce  such 
falsehoods  before  so  large  an  audience.  And  when  Thespis  answered 
liiat  there  was  no  harm  in  saying  and  doing  such  things  merely  for 
amusement,  Solon  indignantly  exclaimed,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  stick,  "  If  once  we  come  to  praise  and  esteem  such  amusement  as 
this,  we  shall  quickly  find  the  effects  of  it  in  our  daily  transactions. " 
For  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  it  would  be  rash  to  vouch,  but 
we  may  at  least  treat  it  as  the  protest  of  some  early  philosopher 
against  the  deceptions  of  the  drama ;  and  it  is  interesting  as  marking 
the  incipient  struggles  of  that  literature  in  which  Athens  afterward 
attained  such  unrivaled  excellence. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the  laws  of  Solon  were  proclaimed, 
inscribed,  and  accepted  without  either  discussion  or  resistance.  He 
is  said  to  have  described  them,  not  as  the  best  laws  which  he  could 
liimself  have  imagined,  but  as  the  best  which  he  could  have  induced 
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the  people  to  accept.  lie  gave  them  validity  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  during  wliich  period  both  the  senate  collectively  and  the 
archous  individually  swore  to  observe  them  with  fidelity;  under 
penalty,  in  case  of  non-observance,  of  a  golden  statue  as  lai'ge  as  life 
to  be  erected  at  Delphi.  But  thougli  tlie  acceptance  of  the  laws  was 
accomplished  without  dilficulty,  it  was  not  found  so  easy  either  for 
the  people  to  understand  and  obey,  or  for  the  framer  to  explain 
them.  Every  day  persons  came  to  Solon  either  with  praise,  or 
criticism,  or  suggestions  of  various  improvements,  or  questions  as  to 
the  construction  of  particular  enactments;  until  at  last  he  became 
tired  of  this  endless  process  of  reply  and  vindication,  which  was 
seldom  successful  either  in  removing  obscurity  or  in  satisfying  com- 
plainants. Foreseeing  that  if  he  remained  he  would  be  compelled  to 
make  changes,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  his  countrymen  for 
ten  years,  trusting  that  before  the  expiration  of  that  period  they 
would  have  become  accustomed  to  his  laws.  He  quitted  his  native 
city,  in  the  full  certainty  that  his  laws  would  remain  unrepealed 
until  his  return;  for  (says  Herodotus)  "  the  Athenmns  could  not  repeal 
them,  since  they  were  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  observe  them  for  ten 
years."  The  unqualified  manner  in  which  the  historian  here  speaks 
of  an  oath,  as  if  it  created  a  sort  of  physical  necessity  and  shut  out 
all  possibility  of  a  contrary  result,  deserves  notice  as  illustrating 
Grecian  sentiment. 

On  departing  from  Athens,  Solon  first  visited  Egypt,  where  he 
communicated  largely  with  Psenophis  of  Heliopolis  and  Sonchis  of 
Sais,  Egyptian  priests  wiio  kad  much  to  tell  respecting  their  ancient 
history,  and  from  whom  he  learnt  matters  real  or  pretended,  far 
transcending  in  alleged  antiquity  the  oldest  Grecian  genealogies — 
especially  the  history  of  the  vast  submerged  island  of  xVtlantis,  and 
the  war  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians  had  successfully  carried 
on  against  it,  9,000  years  before.  Solon  is  said  to  have  commenced 
an  epic  poem  upon  this  subject,  but  he  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  and 
nothing  of  it  now  remains.  From  Egypt  he  went  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  visited  the  small  town  of  ^peia,  said  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  Demophon  son  of  Theseus,  and  ruled  at  this  period  by 
the  prince  Philokyprus — each  town  in  Cyprus  having  its  own  petty 
prince.  It  was  situated  near  the  river  Klarius  in  a  position  pre- 
cipitous and  secure,  but  inconvenient  and  ill-supplied.  Solon  per- 
suaded Philokyprus  to  quit  the  old  site  and  establish  a  new  town 
down  in  the  fertile  plain  beneath.  He  himself  staid  and  became 
(Eldst  of  the  new  establishment,  making  all  the  regulations  requisite 
for  its  safe  and  prosperous  march,  which  was  indeed  so  decisively 
manifested,  that  many  new  settlers  flocked  into  the  new  plantation, 
called  by  Philokyprus  Soli,  in  honor  of  Solon.  To  our  deep  regret, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know  what  these  regulations  were ;  but  the 
general  fact  is  attested  by  the  poems  of  Solon  himself,  and  the  lines 
in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  Philokyprus  on  quitting  the  island  are 
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yet  before  us.  On  the  dispositions  of  this  prince  bis  poem  bestowed 
uuqualified  commendation. 

Besides  bis  visit  to  E^ypt  and  Cyprus,  a  story  was  also  current  of 
his  having  conversed  with  the  Lydian  king  Crcesus  at  Sardis.  The 
communication  said  to  liave  talven  place  between  them  lias  been 
woven  by  Herodotus  into  a  sort  of  moral  tale  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  episodes  in  his  whole  history  Though  this  talc  has 
been  told  and  retold  as  if  it  were  genuine  history,  yet  as  it  now 
stands,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  chronology— although  very  possibly 
Solon  may  at  some  time  or  other  have  visited  Sardis,  and  seen  Croisus 
as  hereditary  prince. 

But  even  if  no  chronological  objections  existed,  the  moral  purpose 
of  the  tale  is  so  prominent,  and  pervades  it  so  systematically  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  these  internal  grounds  are  of  themselves 
sulticiently  strong  to  impeach  its  credibility  as  a  matter  of  fact,  unless 
such  doubts  happen 'to  be  outweighed — which  in  this  case  tliey  are 
not — by  good  contemporary  testimony.  The  narrative  of  Solon  and 
Croesus  can  be  taken  for  nothing  else  but  an  illustrative  fiction,  bor- 
rowed by  Herodotus  from  some  philosopher,  and  clothed  in  his  own 
peculiar  beauty  of  expression,  which  on  this  occasion  is  more  decid- 
edly poetical  than  is  habitual  with  him.  I  cannot  transcribe,  and  I 
hardly  dare  to  abridge  it.  The  ^  ainglorious  Croesus,  at  the  summit 
of  his  conquests  and  his  riches,  endeavors  to  win  from  his  visitor 
Solon  an  opinion  that  he  is  the  happiest  of  mankind.  The  latter, 
after  having  twice  preferred  to  him  modest  and  meritorious  Grccii.u 
citizens,  at  length  reminds  him  that  his  yast  wealth  and  power  are  of 
a  tenure  too  precarious  to  serve  as  an  evidence  of  happiness — that  the 
gods  are  jealous  and  meddlesome,  and  often  make  the  show  of  hap- 
piness a  mere  prelude  to  extreme  disaster — and  that  no  man's  life  can 
be  called  happy  until  the  whole  of  it  has  been  played  (»ut,  sc)  that  it  may 
be  seen  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  reverses.  Croesus  treats  this  opinion 
as  absurd,  but  "a  great  judgment  from  God  fell  upon  him,  after 
Solon  was  departed — probably  (observes  Herodotus)  because  he  fancied 
himself  the  happiest  of  all  men."  First  he  lost  his  favorite  son  Atys, 
a  brave  and  intelligent  youth  (his  only  other  son  being  dumb).  For 
the  Mysians  of  Olympus  being  ruined  by  a  destructive  and  formi- 
dable wild  boar  which  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  applied  for  aid  to 
Croesus,  who  sent  to  the  spot  a  chosen  hunting  force,  and  permitted — 
though  with  great  reluctance,  in  consequence  of  an  alarming  dream — 
that  his  favorite  son  should  accompany  them.  The  young  prince 
unintentionally  slain  by  the  Phrygian  exile  Adrastus,  whom  Croesus 
had  sheltered  and  protected.  Hardly  had  the  latter  recovered  from 
the  anguish  of  this  misfortune,  when  the  rapid  growth  of  Cyrus  and  the 
Persian  power  induced  him  to  go  to  w^ar  with  them,  against  the  advice 
of  his  wisest  counselors.  After  a  struggle  of  about  three  years  he 
was  completely  defeated,  his  capital  Sardis  taken  by  storm,  and  him- 
self made  prisoner.    Cyrus  ordered  a  large  pile  to  be  prepared,  and 
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E laced  upon  it  Crccsus  in  fetters,  together  with  fourteen  young 
lydians,  in  the  intention  of  burning  them  alive,  either  as  a  rehgious 
offering,  or  in  fulfilhnent  of  a  vow.  "or  perhaps  (says  Herodotus)  to 
see  whetlier  some  of  the  gods  would  not  interfere  to  rescue  a  man  so 
pre-eminently  ])i()us  as  tlie  Iving  of  Lydia."  In  tliis  sad  extremity, 
Cnrsns  betliought  him  of  the  warning  wliich  he  had  before  despised, 
and  thrice  pronounced,  with  a  deep  groan,  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus 
desired  the  interpreters  to  inquire  whom  he  was  invoking,  and  learnt 
in  reply  the  anecdote  of  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  together  with  the 
solemn  memento  whicli  he  liad  olfercd  to  Cnrsus  during  more  pros- 
perous days,  attesting  tlie  frail  tenure  of  all  human  greatness.  The 
remark  sunk  deep  into  the  Persian  monarch  as  a  token  of  Avhat  might 
happen  to  himself:-  he  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  directed  that  the 
pile,  which  had  already  been  kindled,  should  be  immediately  extin- 
guished. But  the  orders  came  too  late.  In  spite  of  the  most  zealous 
efforts  of  the  bystanders,  the  flame  was  found  unquenchable,  and 
Croesus  would  still  have  been  burnt,  had  he  not  implored  with  prayers 
and  tears  the  succor  of  Apollo,  to  whose  Delphian  and  Theban  tem- 
ples he  had  giv^en  such  munificent  presents.  His  prayers  were  heard, 
the  fair  sky  was  immediately  overcast  and  a  profuse  rain  descended, 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  life  of  Cra^sus  was  thus 
saved,  and  he  became  afterward  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser 
of  his  conqueror. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  a  narrative  which  Herodotus  has  given 
with  full  development  and  with  imjDressive  effect.  It  would  have 
served  as  a  show-lecture  to  the  youth  of  Athens  not  less  admirably 
than  the  M^ell-known  fable  of  the  Choice  of  Herakles,  which  the 
philosopher  Prodikus,  a  junior  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  delivered 
with  so  much  popularity.  It  illustrates  forcibly  the  religious  and 
ethical  ideas  of  antiquity ;  the  deep  sense  of  the  jealousy  of  the  gods, 
who  would  not  endure  pride  in  any  one  except  themselves;  the  im- 
possibility, for  any  man,  of  retdizing  to  himself  more  than  a  very 
moderate  share  of  happiness;  the  danger  from  reactionary  Nemesis, 
if  at  anytime  he  had  overpassed  such  limit;  and  the  necessity  of 
calculations  taking  in  the  whole  of  life,  as  a  basis  for  rational  com- 
parison of  different  individuals.  And  it  embodies,  as  a  practical 
consequence  from  these  feelings,  the  often-repeated  protest  of  moral- 
ists against  vehement  impulses  and  unrestrained  aspirations.  The 
more  valuable  this  narrative  appears,  in  its  illustrative  character,  the 
less  can  we  presume  to  treat  it  as  a  history. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  information  respecting 
events  in  Attica  immediately  after  the  Solonian  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, wliich  were  promulgated  in  594  B.C.,  so  as  to  understand  better 
the  practical  effect  of  these  changes.  What  we  next  hear  respecting 
Solon  in  x\ttica  refers  to  a  period  immediately  preceding  the  first 
usurpation  of  Peisistratus  in  560  B.C.,  and  after  the  return  of  Solon 
from  his  long  absence.     We  are  here  again  introduced  to  the  samo 
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oliGrarchical  dissensions  as  are  reported  to  have  prevailed  before  the 
Soionian  lec^slalion:  the  Pedieis,  or  opulent  proprietorH  of  the  plain 
round  Athens,  under  Lykururus;  the  Parali  of  the  south  of  Attica, 
under  iVI('i!;akles;  and  the  Diakrii  or  mountaineers  of  the  eastern 
cantons,  the  poorest  of  the  three  classes,  under  Peisistratus,  are  in  a 
state  of  violent  intestine  dispute.  The  account  of  I'lutarch  represents 
Solon  as  returnin;^  to  Athens  during  the  heiij^ht  of  this  sedition.  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  all  ])arties,  ])ut  his  recommendations 
were  no  longer  obeyed,  and  he  was  disqualified  by  age  from  acting 
with  effect  in  public.  He  employed  his  best  efforts  to  mitigate  party 
animosities,  and  applied  himself  particularly  to  restrain  the  ambition 
of  Peisistratus,  whose  ulterior  projects  he  quickly  detected. 

The  future  greatness  of  Peisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  first  por- 
tended by  a  miracle  which  happened,  even  before  his  birth,  to  his 
father  Hippokrates  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  realized,  partly 
by  his  bravery  and  conduct,  which  had  been  displayed  in  the  capture 
of  Nissea  from  the  Megarians — partly  by  his  popularity  of  speech  and 
manners,  his  championship  of  the  poor,  and  his  ostentatious  dis- 
avowal of  all  selfish  pretensions — partly  by  an  artful  mixture  of 
stratagem  and  force.  Solon,  after  having  addressed  fruitless  remon- 
strances to  Peisistratus  himself,  publicly  denounced  his  designs  in 
verses  addressed  to  the  people.  The  deception,  whereby  Peisistratus 
finally  accomplished  his  design,  is  memorable  in  Grecian  tradition. 
He  appeared  one  day  in  the  agora  of  Athens  in  his  chariot  with  a 
pair  of  mules:  he  had  intentionally  wounded  both  his  person  and  the 
mules,  and  in  this  condition  he  threw  himself  upon  the  compa.ssion 
and  defense  of  the  people,  pretending  that  his  political  enemies  had 
violently  attacked  him.  He  implored  the  people  to  grant  him  a 
guard,  and  at  the  moment  when  their  sympathies  were  freshly 
aroused  both  in  his  favor  and  against  his  supposed  assassins,  Aristo 
proposed  formally  to  the  ekklesia  (the  pro-bouleutic  senate,  being 
composed  of  friends  of  Peisistratus,  had  previously  authorized  the 
proposition)  that  a  company  of  fifty  club-men  should  be  assigned  as 
a  permanent  body-guard  for  the  defense  of  Peisistratus.  To  this 
motion  Solon  opposed  a  strenuous  resistance,  but  found  himself 
overborne,  and  even  treated  as  if  he  had  lost  his  senses.  The  poor 
were  earnest  in  favor  of  it,  while  the  rich  were  afraid  to  express  their 
dissent;  and  he  could  only  comfort  himself  after  the  fatal  vote  had 
been  passed,  by  exclaiming  that  he  was  wiser  than  the  former  and 
more  determined  than  the  latter.  Such  was  one  of  the  first  known 
instances  in  which  this  memorable  stratagem  was  played  off  against 
the  liberty  of  a  Grecian  community. 

The  unbounded  popular  favor  which  had  procured  the  passing  of 
this  grant  was  still  farther  manifested  by  the  absence  of  all  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  the  limits  of  the  grant  from  being  exceeded. 
The  number  of  the  body-guard  was  not  long  confined  to  fifty,  and 
probably  their  clubs  were  soon  exchanged  for  sharper  weapons. 
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Peisistratiis  thirs  found  himself  strono:  enous^h  to  throw  off  tlic  mask 
and  seize  the  Akropolis.  His  leadiui^  opponeuts,  Met^akles  and  the 
AlkmjL'onids,  immediately  tied  the  city,  and  it  was  left  to  the  vener- 
able age  and  undaunted  patriotism  of  Solon  to  stand  forward  almost 
alone  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the  usurpation.  He  publicly  pre- 
sented himself  in  the  market-place,  employing  encouragement,  remon- 
Gtrance  and  reproach,  in  order  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people.  To  * 
prevent  this  despotism  from  coming  (he  told  them)  would  have  been 
easy;  to  shake  it  off  now  was  more  dithcult,  yet  at  the  same  time 
more  glorious.  But  he  spoke  in  vain,  for  all  who  were  not  actually 
favorable  to  Peisistratus  listened  only  to  their  fears,  and  remained 
passive;  nor  did  any  one  join  Solon,  when,  as  a  last  appeal,  he  put  on 
his  armor  and  planted  himself  in  military  posture  before  the  door  of 
his  house.  "I  have  done  my  duty  (he  exclaimed  at  length);  I  have 
sustained  to  the  best  of  my  power  my  country  and  the  laws-"  and  he 
then  renounced  all  further  hope  of  opposition — though  resisting  the 
instances  of  his  friends  that  he  should  tiee,  and  retiu'ning  for  answer, 
when  they  asked  him  on  what  he  relied  for  protection,  "  On  my  old 
age."  Nor  did  he  even  think  it  necessary  to  repress  the  inspirations 
of  his  Muse.  Some  verses  yet  remain,  composed  seemingly  at  a 
moment  when  the  strong  hand  of  the  new  despot  had  begun  to  make 
itself  sorely  felt,  in  which  he  tells  his  countrymen — "If  ye  have 
endured  sorrow  from  your  own  baseness  of  soul,  impute  not  the 
fault  of  this  to  the  gods.  Ye  have  3'ourselves  put  force  and  domin- 
ion into  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  have  thus  drawn  upon  your- 
selves wretched  slavery." 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Peisistratus,  whose  conduct  through- 
out his  despotism  was  comparatively  mild,  left  Solon  untouched. 
How  long  this  distinguished  man  survived  the  practical  subversion 
of  his  own  constitution,  we  cannot  certainly  determine;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  statement  he  died  during  the  very  next 
year,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 

We  have  only  to  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  Of  fol- 
lowing more  in  detail  his  noble  and  exemplary  character.  He 
represents  the  best  tendencies  of  his  age,  combined  with  much  that 
is  personally  excellent;  the  improved  ethical  sensibility;  the  thirst 
for  enlarged  knowledge  and  observation,  not  less  potent  in  old  age 
than  in  youth;  the  conception  of  regularized  popular  institutions, 
departing  sensibly  from  the  type  and  spirit  of  the  governments 
around  him,  and  calculated  to  found  a  new  character  in  the  Athenian 
people;  a  genuine  and  reflecting  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the 
poor,  anxious  not  merely  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
rich,  but  also  to  create  in  them  habits  of  self-relying  industry;  lastly, 
during  his  temporary  possession  of  a  power  altogether  arbitrary,  not 
merely  an  absence  of  all  selfish  ambition,  but  a  rare  discretion  in 
seizing  the  mean  between  conflicting  exigencies.  In  reading  his 
poems  we  must  always  recollect  that  what  now  appears  common- 
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place  was  once  new,  ro  that  to  his  comparatively  unlettered  ape  the 
social  pictures  which  he  draws  were  still  fresh,  and  his  exhortations 
calculated  to  live  in  the  memory.  The  poems  composed  on  moral 
subjects  generally  inculcate  a  spirit  of  gentleness  toward  others  and 
moderation  in  personal  objects.  They  represent  the  gods  as  irresist- 
ible, retributive,  favoring  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad,  though 
sometimes  very  tardily.  But  his  compositions  on  special  and  present 
occasions  are  usually  conceived  in  a  more  vigorous  spirit ;  denouncing 
the  oppressions  of  the  rich  at  one  time,  and  the  timid  submission  to 
Peisistratus  at  another — and  expressing  in  emphatic  language  his 
own  proud  consciousness  of  having  stood  forward  as  champion  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Of  his  early  poems  hardly  anything  is  pre- 
sei^ved.  The  few  lines  remaining  seem  to  manifest  a  jovial  tempera- 
ment which  we  may  well  conceive  to  have  been  overlaid  by  such 
political  difficulties  as  he  had  to  encounter — difficulties  arising  suc- 
cessively out  of  the  Megarian  war,  the  Kylonian  sacrilege,  the  public 
despondency  healed  by  Epimenides,  and  the  task  of  arbiter  between 
a  rapacious  oligarchy  and  a  suffering  people.  In  one  of  his  elegies 
addressed  to  Mimnermus,  he  marked  out  the  sixtieth  year  as  the 
longest  desirable  period  of  life,  in  preference  to  the  eightieth  year, 
which  that  poet  had  expressed  a  wish  to  attain.  But  his  own  life, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have  reached  the  longer  of  the  two 
periods;  and  not  the  least  honorable  part  of  it  (the  resistance  to 
Peisistratus)  occurs  immediately  before  his  death. 

There  prevailed  a  stor}-,  that  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
around  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch  treats  as  absurd — though 
he  tells  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  believed  both  by  Aristotle  and 
by  many  other  considerable  men.  It  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  poet 
Kratinus,  who  alluded  to  it  in  one  of  his  comedies,  and  I  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  reject  it.  The  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Solon  at  Athens 
described  him  as  a  Salaminian-  he  had  been  the  great  means  of 
acquiring  the  island  for  his  country:  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  among  the  new  Athenian  citizens,  who  went  to  settle  there,  he 
may  have  received  a  lot  of  land  and  become  enrolled  among  the  Sala- 
minian demots.  The  dispersion  of  his  ashes  connecting  him  with  the 
island  as  its  (Ekist,  may  be  construed,  if  not  as  the  expression  of  a 
public  vote,  at  least  as  a  piece  of  affectionate  vanity  on  the  part  of  his 
surviving  friends. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisistratus. 
(B.C.  560),  whose  dynasty  governed  Athens  (with  two  temporary 
interruptions  during  the  life  of  Peisistratus  himself)  for  fifty  years. 
The  history  of  this  despotism,  milder  than  Grecian  despotism  gener- 
ally, and  productive  of  important  consequences  to  Athens,  wiU  be 
reserved  for  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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APPENDIX  ^ 

The  explanation  which  M.  von  Savig^ny  f^ves  of  the  Nexi  and  Addicti  tmder 
the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (after  he  has  refuted  the  elucidation 
of  Niebuhr  on  the  same  subject),  while  it  throws  great  light  on  the  historical 
changes  in  Roman  legislation  on  that  important  matter,  sets  forth  at  the  same 
time  the  marked  difference  made  in  the  procedure  of  Rome,  between  the  demand 
of  tlie  creditor  for  repayment  of  principal,  and  the  demand  for  payment  of 
iutcrcit. 

The  primitive  Roman  law  distinguished  a  debt  arising  from  money  lenl 
(pcninia  certa  credita)  from  debts  arising  out  of  contract,  delict,  sale,  etc.,  or 
any  other  source:  the  creditor  on  the  former  ground  liad  a  quick  and  easy  pro- 
cess, by  which  lie  acquired  the  fullest  power  over  the  person  and  property  of 
his  debtor.  After  the  debt  on  loan  was  either  confessed  or  proved  before  the 
magistrate,  thirtj*  days  were  allowed  to  the  debtor  for  payment:  if  payment 
was  not  made  within  that  time,  the  creditor  laid  hold  of  him  {mnm1s  injectio) 
and  carried  him  before  the  magistrate  again.  The  debtor  was  now  again 
required  either  to  pay  or  to  find  a  suretj'  (vindex);  if  neither  of  these  demands 
were  complied  %\itn,  the  creditor  took  possession  of  him  and  carried  him  home, 
where  he  kept  him  in  chains  for  two  months ;  during  which  intei"val  ho  brought 
him  before  the  praetor  publicly  on  three  successive  nundinae.  If  the  debt  was 
not  paid  within  these  two  months,  the  sentence  of  addiction  was  pronounced, 
and  the  creditor  became  empowered  either  to  put  his  debtor  to  death,  or  to 
sell  him  for  a  slave,  or  to  keep  him  at  forced  work,  without  any  restriction  as 
to  the  decree  of  ill-usa^e  which  might  be  inflicted  upon  him.  The  judgment  of 
the  magistrate  authorized  him,  besides,  to  seize  the  property  of  his  debtor 
wherever  he  could  find  any,  within  the  limits  sufficient  for  payment:  this  was 
one  of  the  points  which  Niebuhr  had  denied. 

Such  was  the  old  law  of  Rome,  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  an  action 
for  money  had  and  received,  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  Twelve  Tables. 
But  the  law  did  not  apply  this  stringent  personal  execution  to  any  debt  except 
that  arising  from  loan— and  even  in  that  debt  only  to  the  principal  money,  not 
to  the  interest — which  latter  had  to  be  claimed  by  a  process  both  more  gentle 
and  less  efficient,  applying  to  the  propei-ty  onlj-  and  not  to  the  person  of  the 
debtor.  Accordingly'  it  was  to  the  advanii'.ge  of  the  creditor  to  devise  some 
means  for  bringing  his  claim  of  interest  under  the  same  stringent  process  as 
his  claim  for  the  principal;  it  was  also  to  his  advantage,  if  his  claim  arose,  not 
out  of  money  lent,  but  out  of  sale,  compensation  for  injury,  or  any  other 
source,  to  give  to  it  the  form  of  an  action  for  money  lent.  Now  the  Nexum,  or 
Nexi  obligatio,  was  an  artifice — a  fictitious  loan— whereby  this  purpose  was 
accomplished.  The  severe  process  which  legally  belonged  only  to  the  recovery 
of  the  principal  money,  was  extended  by  the  Nexum  so  as  to  comprehend  the 
interest;  and  so  as  to  comprehend  also  claims  for  money  arising  from  all  other 
sources  (as  well  as  from  loan),  wherein  the  law  gave  no  direct  recourse  except 
against  the  property  of  a  debtor.  The  Debitor  Nexus  was  made  liable  by  this 
legal  artifice  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  an  Addictus,  either  without  having 
borrowed  money  at  all,  or  for  the  interest  as  well  as  for  the  principal  of  that 
which  he  had  borrowed. 

The  Lex  Poetelia,  passed  about  b.c.  325.  liberated  all  the  Nexi  then  under  lia- 
bility, and  interdicted  the  Nexi  obligatio  forever  afterward  (Cicero,  De  Republ. 
ii.  S4;  Livy,  viii.  28).  Here,  as  in  the  Seisachtheia  of  Solon,  the  existing  con- 
tracts were  canceled,  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  class  of  similar  contracts 
were  forbidden  for  the  future. 

But  though  the  Nexi  obligatio  was  thus  abolished,  the  old  stringent  remedy 
still  continued  against  the  debtor  on  loan,  as  far  as  the  pHncipal  sum  hoiTowea, 
apart  from  interest.  Some  mitigations  were  introduced:  by  Lex  Julia,  the  still 
more  important  provision  was  added,  that  the  debtor  by  means  of  a  Cessio 
Bonorum  might  save  his  person  from  seizure.  But  this  Cessio  Bonorum  was 
coupled  with  conditions  which  could  not  always  be  fulfilled,  nor  was  the  debtor 
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admittM  to  the  benefit  of  it,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  carelessness  or  dishonesty. 
Accordingrly  the  old  stringent  prr)cess.  and  the  mldirtion  in  which  it  ended, 
thoufrh  it  became  less  frequent,  still  continued  throughout  the  course  of  Impe- 
rial Rome,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  private  prison,  with 
adjudicated  deV)tors  working  in  it,  was  still  the  appendage  to  a  Roman  money- 
lender's house,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 
though  the  practice  seenjs  to  have  become  rarer  and  rarer.  The  status  of  th« 
Addictus  Debitor,  with  its  peculiar  rights  and  obligations,  is  diM.-ussed  by  Quin 
tilian  (vii.  3);  and  Aulus  Gellius  (a.d.  100)  observes— '  Addici  namquu  nunc  et 
■vinciri  multos  videmus,  quia  vinculorum  pcenam  deterrimi  homines  contem- 
nunt."    (XX.  1.) 

If  the  Addictus  Debitor  was  adjudged  to  several  creditors,  they  were  allowed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  divide  his  h(M\y  among  them.  No  example  was  known 
oif  this  power  having  been  ever  carried  into  effect,  but  the  law  was  understood 
to  give  the  power  distinctly. 

It  is  useful  to  have  before  us  the  old  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  partly 
as  a  point  of  comparison  with  the  ante-Solonian  practice  in  Attica,  partly  to 
illustrate  the  difference  drawn  in  an  early  state  of  society  between  the  claim  for 
the  principal  and  the  claim  for  the  interest. 

See  the  Abhandlung  of  Von  Saviguy  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad- 
emy (or  183:i,  p.  70-103;  the  subject  is  also  treated  by  the  same  admirable 
expositor  in  his  System  des  heutigen  Romlscheu  Rechts,  vol.  v.  sect.  19,  and  in 
Beilage  xl.  10,  11  of  that  volume. 

The  same  peculiar  stringent  process,  which  was  available  in  the  case  of  an 
action  for  pec«n/a  certa  credita,  was  also  specially  extended  to  the  suretj',  who 
had  paid  down  money  to  liquidate  another  man's  debt:  the  debtor,  if  insolvent, 
became  his  Addictus— this  was  the  Actio  Depensi.  I  have  already  remarked  in 
a  former  note,  that  in  the  Attic  law.  a  case  analogous  to  this  was  the  only  one 
in  which  the  original  remedy  against  the  person  of  the  debtor  was  always  main- 
tained. When  a  man  had  paid  mone.y  to  redeem  a  citizen  from  captivity,  the 
latter,  if  he  did  not  repay  it,  became  the  slave  of  the  party  who  had  advanced 
the  money. 

Walter  (Geschichte  des  Roraischen  Rechts,  sect.  583-715.  2d  ed.)  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  above  explanation  of  Von  Savigny,  on  grounds  which  do  not  appear  to 
me  sufficient. 

How  long  the  feeling  continued,  that  it  was  immoral  and  irreligious  to  receive 
any  interest  at  all  for  money  lent,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  notice 
respecting  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  even  6.oyra  to  1789: 
•  "  Avant  la  Revolution  Fran^aise  (de  1789)  le  pret  a  int^ret  n'fitait  pas  ^gale- 
ment  admis  dans  les  diverses  parties  du  roy?.ume.  Dans  les  pays  de  droit  ^crit, 
il  etait  permis  de  stipuler  Tinteret  des  deniers  pret^s:  maisla  juri.sprudence  des 
parlemens  resistait  souvent  A.  cet  usage.  Suivant  le  droit  commun  des  pays 
coutumiers,  on  ne  pouvait  stipuler  aucun  int^ret  pour  le  pret  appele  en  droit 
viutuum.  On  tenait  pour  maxime  que  Targentne  produisant  rien  parlui-meme, 
un  tel  pret  devait  etre  gratuit:  que  la  perception  d'interets  6tait  une  usure:  h. 
cet  egard.  on  admettait  assez  gen^ralement  les  principes  du  droit  canonique. 
Du  reste.  la  legislation  et  la  jurisprudence  variaient  suivant  les  localit^s  et  sui- 
vant la  nature  des  contrats  et  des  obligations."  (Carette.  Lois  Annotees.  ou 
Lois.  D^crets.  Ordonnances,  Paris  1843;  Note  sur  le  Decret  de  I'Assemblee 
Nationale  concemant  le  lYet  et  Int^ret.  Aoiit  11.  1789.) 

The  National  Assembly  declared  the  legality  of  all  loans  on  interest,  '*  suivant 
le  taux  determine  par  la'loi,"  but  did  not  then  fix  any  special  rate.  '  Le  decret 
du  11  Avril  179:5  defendit  la  vente  et  Tachat  du  numeraire.''  "'  La  loi  du  6  flor^al, 
an  III,  dAclara  que  I'or  et  Targent  sont  marchandises;  mais  elle  fut  rapport 6e 
par  le  decret  du  2  prairial  suivant.  Les  articles  1905  et  1907  du  Code  Civil  per- 
mettent  le  pret  h.  interet.  mais  au  taux  fixe  ou  autoris^  par  ia  loi.  La  loi  du  3 
Sept.  1807  a  fixe  le  taux  d'int6ret  h,  5  per  cent,  en  mati^re  civile  et  4  6  per  cent, 
en  matiere  commerciale." 

The  article  on  Lending-houses,  in  Beckman's  History  of  Inventions  (vol.  iii. 
pp.  9^50).  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  on  the  same  subject.  It  traces 
the  gradual  calling  in  question,  mitig'ation.  and  disappearence.  of  the  ancient 
antipathy  against  taking  interest  for  '*'-«iey ;  an  antipathy  long  sanctioned  by 
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the  tuM'Iesiasl ics  a«  well  as  ))>■  tlw  jurists.  I.«TiilinK  housos.  or  Monts  de  Pifitft, 
wen*  lii-st  comiiu'iicfd  in  Ilalv  about  tlif  iniMdlf  of  tlu*  llft«'<'iith  <'«-iitur>',  Ijy 
Bume  Fraiicisi-au  monks,  for  tiie  i)uri»ose  of  rcscuinj?  poor  horrouers  from  the 
exorbitant  exactions  of  the  Jews;  roptj  I'ius  II.  (.Kneus  Silvius.one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  I'oiHiS,  about  1  J.'iH  IK^)  was  tno  first  who  aitproved  of  one  of  them  at 
IVnii?ia,  but  even  the  pupal  sanetion  was  lonj?  comhated  by  a  larK«  proportion 
of   ecclesiastics.      At  first    it   was  to  be   i)uroly  charitable;    uot  only   neither 

{fivinj;  interest  to  those  who  c»>ntributeil  money,  nor  tiikin^?  intt;rest  from  the 
)orrowers  but  not  even  providing  llxed  pay  to  thcaihninislratoi-s:  interest  woa 
tacitly  tAken,  but  the  popes  wt-re  a  lon^  time  before  they  would  formally 
approve  of  such  a  practice.  '*  At  Vicenza,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproach  of 
usury,  the  artitice  was  employed  of  not  demaudiuK  any  interest,  but  admonish- 
inK  the  borrowers  that  they  should  ^ive  a  remuneration  according  t<j  their  piety 
and  ability."  The  Dominicans,  partisans  of  the  old  doctrine,  called  these 
e.stablishments  Montes  Iin})ietati8.  A  Franciscan  monk,  Bemardinus,  one 
of  the  mo.st  active  promoters  of  the  Monts  de  I'iete,  ditl  not  venture  to  defend, 
but  only  to  excuse  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  clerks 
and  administrators:  *' Specio.sius  et  reiigiosius  fatebatur  Bemardinus  fore,  si 
absque  ullo  penitu.s  obolo  et  pretio  mutuum  daretur  et  commodaretur  libere 
pecunia,  sed  |)ium  opus  et  pauperum  subsidium  exiguo  sic  duraturum  tempore. 
Non  euim  unquit)  tantus  est  ardor  hominum,  ut  guberuatores  et  officiales,  Mon- 
tium  ministerio  necessarii,  velint  laborem  hunc  omnem  gratis  subire:  quod  si 
remunerandi  sint  ex  sorte  principali,  vel  ipso  deposito,  seu  exili  Montium 
airario,  brevi  exhaurietur,  et  commodum  opportunumque  istud  paupenam 
refugium  ubique  peribit." 

The  council  of  Trent,  during  the  follovring  century,  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Che  legality  and  tisefulness  of  these  lending-housea,  and  this  has  since  been 
understood  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Catholic  church  generally. 

To  trace  this  gradual  change  of  moral  feeling  is  highly  instructive — the  more 
BO,  as  that  general  oasis  of  sentiment,  of  which  the  antipathy  against  lending 
money  on  interest  is  only  a  particular  case,  still  prevails  largely  in  society  and 
directs  the  current  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation.  In  some  nations, 
as  among  the  ancient  Persians  before  Cyrus,  this  sentiment  has  been  carried  so 
far  as  to  repudiate  and  despise  all  buvnng  and  selling.  (Herodot.  i  153.)  With 
many,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  human  dealings  appears,  when  conceived 
In  theory,  odious  and  contemptilile,  and  goes  by  some  bad  name,  such  as  epo- 
if,m.  selllshness,  calculation,  pi^litical  economy,  etc. :  the  only  sentiment  which 
they  will  admit  in  theory  is,  that  the  man  who  has,  ought  to  be  ready  at  alj 
times  to  ^ve  away  to  him  who  has  not;  while  the  latter  is  encouraged  to  expect 
ftnd  require  such  gratuitous  donation. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EUBCE  A.  — CYCLADES. 

Among  the  Ionic  portion  of  Hellas  are  to  be  reckoned  (besides 
Athens)  Euboea,  and  the  numerous  group  of  islands  included  between 
the  southernmost  Eubrr^an  promontory,  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  the  north-western  coast  of  Krete.  Of  these  islands 
Bome  are  to  be  considered  as  outlying  prolongations,  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction,  of  the  mountain-system  of  Attica;  others,  of  that  of 
Euboea;  while  a  certain  number  of  them  lie  apart  from  either  system, 
and  seem  referable  to  a  volcanic  origin.  To  the  first  class  belong 
Keos,    Kythnus,    Seriphus,    Pholegandrus,  Sikinus,   Gyarus,  Syra, 
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•d  to  comprise  those  wLicli  imniediaUily   t^ur;  li,. 

>j'  •  .  j-land  of  Delo8, — the  latter  being  given  to  thos^  ^^m.  n  lav 
mc>r(.  rM.;invrt-d  and  apart.  But  the  names  are  not  apjJied  with  uui- 
furmiiy  ur  >  ^  even  in  ancient  "'  it  present,  the  whole 

gTi»ui»  are  u-  »wn  >»v  thf  \'n]f  «^»f  "  -.  I 

Tl.  -  Ionic— with  tl 

tion       -^  part  of  Eulxea,  .. 

ie^land  ol  Kyihnus,  wuich  were  peopled  by  I)ryoi>es,  the  same  tribe 
as  those  who  have  been  akeady  remarked  in  the  Argolic  peninsula : 
and  with  the  exctplion  also  of  Meloe  and  Thera,  whicli  were  colonies 
from  Sparta. 

The  island  of  Eubcea,  long  and  narrow  like  Krete,  and  exhibiting 
a  con  tin'  ne  of  k  :  -  tm  north-wesl ' 

east,  is  >  .  .>m  Bor  ^       i  bv  a  strait  6c> 

(c-elebraleu  in  aniiquiiy  under  the  name  of  the  £uripus),  that  the  two 
•were  connected  by  a  bridge  for  a  large  jx)rtion  of  the  historical 
period  of  Greece,  erected  during  the  later  times  of  the  Peloponnesian 
-war  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chalkis.  Its  general  want  of  breadth 
leaves  little  room  for  plains.  The  area  of  the  island  consists  princi- 
pally of  mountain,  rock,  dell,  and  ravine,  suited  in  ma:  -  for 
pasture,  but  rarely  convenient  for  grain-culture  or  town  .  ^ns. 
Some  plains  there  were,  however,  of  great  fertility,  especially  that  of 
Lelantum.  bordering  on  the  sea  near  Chalkis,  and  continuing  from 
that  city  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  Eretria.  Chalkis  and  Ere- 
tria,  both  situated  on  the  western  c-oast,  and  both  occupying  parts  of 
this  ferule  plain,  were  the  two  principal  places  in  the  island:  the 
domain  of  each  seems  to  have  extended  across  the  island  from  sea  to 
sea.  Towfir-l  the  northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histis-a, 
afterwar  Oreus — as  well  as  Kerinthus  and  Dium:  Atheuae 
Diades.  _  .  ^,  -Esw,  said  Orobiae  are  also  mentioned  on  the 
north-western  coast  over  against  Lokris.  Dystus,  Styra,  and  Kan,*s- 
tus  are  made  known  to  us  in  the  portion  of  the  island  south  of  Ere- 
tria— the  two  latter  opposite  to  the  Attic  demes  Halae  Araphenides 
and  Prasise.  The  wide  extent  of  the  island  of  Euboea  was  thus  dis- 
tribute ]>erween  six  or  seven  cities,  the  larger  and  central  p>ortion 
1  'Eretria.  But  the  extensive  mountain  lands, 
h_  res  in  the  summer — for  the  most  part  pubhc 
hmd!>.  iei  out  lor  pas^iure  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the  means  of  pro- 
viding winter  sustenanc-e  elsewhere  for  their  cattle, — ^were  never 
visited  by  any  one  except  tae  shepherds.  They  were  hardly  better 
knowTi  to  the  citizens  resident  in  Chalkis  and  Ererria  than  if  they  had 
been  atuated  on  the  other  side  of  the  ^gean. 

The  towns  above  enumerated  in  Eubcea,  excepting  Athena  Diadea^ 
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All  find  a  place  in  the  Iliad.  Of  thfir  histon'  we  know  no  pnrtifulars 
until  considerably  after  776  B.C.  Tliej'  are  tirst  introduced  to  us  its 
lonir,  thou.u:li  in  Homer  the  population  are  calknl  Abantes.  T?ie 
Greek  authors  are  never  at  a  loss  to  irive  us  the  etynioloiry  of  a  name. 
While  Aristotle  tell.s  u.s  that  the  Abantes  were  Thra»iaas  who  hacl 
pa.<s«'d  over  into  the  island  from  Abfc  in  Phokis.  IItsi(Ml  deduces  the 
name  of  Eulnea  from  the  cow  lo.  Hellopia,  a  district  near  Histitea, 
Wiis  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ilellops  son  of  Ion:  according;  to 
others,  ^Ekbis  and  Kothu.s,  two  Athenians,  were  the  founders,  the 
former  of  Eretria.  the  latter  of  Chalkis  and  Kerinthus:  and  we  are 
told,  that  among  the  demes  of  Attica,  there  were  two  named  Ilistijca 
and  Eretria,  from  whence  some  contended  that  the  appellations  of  the 
two  Euboean  towns  were  derived.  Thousrh  HenKlotus  represents  the 
popidation  of  Styra  as  Dryopian,  there  were  others  who  contended 
that  the  town  had  oridnally  been  peopled  from  Marathon  and  the 
Tetrapolis  of  Attica,  partly  from  the  deme  called  Steireis.  The  prin- 
cipal writers  whom  Strabo  consulted  seem  to  trace  the  population  of 
Eubcea,  by  one  means  or  another,  to  an  Attic  origin;  though  there  were 
peculiarities  in  the  Eretrian  dialect  which  gave  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  they  had  been  joined  by  settlers  from  Elis,  or  from  the  Triphy- 
lian  Makistus. 

Our  earliest  historical  intimations  represent  Chalkis  and  Eretria  as 
the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  and  most  enterprising  Ionic  cities  in 
European  Greece — apparently  surpassing  Athens,  and  not  inferior  to 
Samos  or  Miletus.  Besides  the  fertility  of  the  plain  Lelautum, 
Chalkis  possessed  the  advantage  of  copper  and  iron  ore — obtained  in 
immediate  proximity  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  sea — which  her 
citizens  smelted  and  converted  into  arms  and  other  implements, 
with  a  very  profitable  result.  The  Chalkidic  sword  acquired  a  dis- 
tinctive renown.  In  this  mineral  source  of  wealth  several  of  the 
other  islands  shared:  iron  ore  is  found  in  Keos,  Kythnus,  and 
Seriphus,  and  traces  are  still  evident  in  the  latter  island  of  extensive 
smelting  formerly  practiced.  Moreover  in  Siphnus,  there  were  in 
early  times  veins  of  silver  and  gold,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were 
greatly  enriched;  though  their  large  acquisitions,  attested  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  tithe  which  they  offered  at  the  Delphian  temple, 
were  only  of  temporary  duration,  and  belong  principally  to  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  island  of 
Naxos  too  was  at  an  early  day  wealthy  and  populous.  Aniirop, 
Tenos,  Keos,  and  several  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  reduced  to 
dependence  upon  Eretria:  other  islands  seem  to  have  been  in  like 
manner  dependent  upon  Naxos,  which  at  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  Ionic  revolt  possessed  a  considerable  maritime  force, 
and  could  muster  8,0(X)  heavy-armed  citizens — a  verj'  large  force  for 
any  single  Grecian  city.  The  military  force  of  Eretria  was  not 
much  inferior;  for  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian  Artemis, 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  city,  to  which  the  Eretrians  were  in  the 
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habit  of  marching  in  solemn  procession  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  goddess,  there  stood  an  ancient  column  setting  forth  that  the 
procession  had  been  performed  by  no  less  than  8,000  hoplites,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.  Tlic  date  of  this  inscription  cannot  be 
known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  forty -fifth  Olympiad,  or 
600  B.C. — near  about  the  time  of  the  Solonian  legislation.  Chalkis 
was  still  more  powerful  than  Eretria:  both  were  in  early  times  gov- 
erned by  an  oligarchy,  which  among  the  Chalkidians  was  called  the 
Hippobota?  or  Horsefeeders — proprietors  probably  of  most  part  of 
the  plain  called  Lelantum,  and  employing  the  adjoining  mountains 
as  summer  pasture  for  their  herds.  Tiie  extent  of  their  property  is 
attested  by  the  large  number  of  4,000  Kleruchs  or  out-freemen,  whom 
Athens  quartered  upon  their  lands,  after  the  victory  gained  over 
them  when  they  assisted  the  expelled  Ilippias  in  his  efforts  to  regain 
the  Athenian  scepter. 

Confining  our  attention,  as  we  now  do,  to  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Grecian  history,  or  the  interval  between  776  B.C.  and  500  B.C.,  there 
are  scarce  any  facts  which  we  can  produce  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  these  Ionic  islands.  Two  or  three  circumstances,  however,  may 
be  named  which  go  to  confirm  our  idea  of  their  early  wealth  and 
importance. 

1.  The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  presents  to  us  the  island  of 
Delos  as  the  center  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  honor  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  by  all  the  cities,  insular  and  continental,  of  the  Ionic 
name.  What  the  date  of  this  hymn  is,  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Thucydides  quotes  it  without  hesitation  as  the  production 
of  Homer,  and  doubtless  it  was  in  his  time  universally  accepted  as 
such — though  modern  critics  concur  in  regarding  both  that  und  the 
other  hymns  as  much  later  than  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Yet  it  cannot 
probably  be  later  than  600  B.C.  The  description  of  the  Ionic  visitors 
presented  to  us  in  this  hymn  is  splendid  and  imposing.  The  number 
of  their  ships,  the  display  of  their  finery,  the  beauty  of  their  women, 
the  athletic  exhibitions  as  w^ell  as  the  matches  of  song  and  dance — 
all  these  are  represented  as  making  an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the 
spectator:  "the  assembled  lonians  look  as  if  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  old  age  or  death  "  Such  was  ihe  magnificence  of  which 
Delos  w^as  the  periodical  theater,  calling  forth  the  voices  and  poetical 
genius  not  merely  of  itinerant  bards,  but  also  of  the  Delian  maidens 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  during  the  century  preceding  560  B.C.  At 
that  time  it  was  the  great  central  festival  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  and 
Europe;  frequented  by  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in  and  near  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  as  by  Athens  and  Chalkis  in  Europe.  It  had  not  yet 
been  superceded  by  the  Ephesia  as  the  exclusive  festival  of  these 
Asiatics;  nor  had  the  Panathenaea  of  Athens  reached  the  importance 
wliich  afterward  came  to  belong  to  them  during  the  plenitude  of  the 
Athenian  power. 

We  find  both  Polykrates  of  Samos,  and  Peisistratus  of  Athens, 
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taking  a  warm  iutercst  in  the  sanctity  of  Delos  and  the  celebrity  of 
her  festival.  But  it  was  partly  the  rise  of  these  two  great  Ionian 
despots,  partly  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
broke  up  the  independence  of  the  numerous  petty  Ionian  cities,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era;  hence 
the  great  festival  at  Delos  gradually  declined  in  importance.  Though 
never  wholly  intermitted,  it  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  previous  orna- 
ment, and  especially  of  that  which  constituted  the  first  of  all 
ornaments — the  crowd  of  joyous  visitors.  And  Thucydides,  whea 
he  notices  the  attempt  made  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  war,  in  the  height  of  their  naval  supremacy,  to  revive  the 
Delian  festival,  quotes  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  as  a  certificate 
of  its  foregone  and  long-forgotten  splendor.  AYe  perceive  that  even 
he  could  find  no  better  evidence  than  this  hymn,  for  Grecian  trans- 
actions of  a  century  anterior  to  Peisistratus — and  w^e  may  therefore 
judge  how  imperfectly  the  history  of  this  period  was  known  to  the 
men  who  took  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  hymn  is  exceed- 
ingly precious  as  an  historical  document,  because  it  attests  to  us  a 
transitory  glory  and  extensive  association  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  on 
both  sides  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  which  the  conquest  of  the  Lydians 
first,  and  of  the  Persians  afterward,  overthrew — a  time  when  the 
hair  of  the  wealthy  Athenian  was  decorated  with  golden  ornaments, 
and  his  tunic  made  of  linen,  like  that  of  the  Milesians  and  Ephesians, 
instead  of  the  more  sober  costume  and  woolen  clothing  which  he 
subsequently  copied  from  Sparta  and  Peloponnesus — a  time  too 
when  the  Ionic  name  had  not  yet  contracted  that  stain  of  effeminacy 
and  cowardice  which  stood  imprinted  upon  it  in  the  time  of  Herod- 
otus and  Thucidides,  and  which  grew  partly  out  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Asiatic  lonians  by  Persia,  partly  out  of  the  antipathy  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  to  Athens,  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
hymn,  in  describing  the  proud  lonians  who  thronged  in  his  day  to 
the  Delian  festival,  could  hardly  have  anticipated  a  time  to  come 
when  the  name  Ionian  would  become  a  reproach,  such  as  the 
European  Greeks,  to  whom  it  really  belonged  were  desirous  of  dis- 
claiming. 

2.  Another  illustrative  fact  in  reference  both  to  the  lonians  gener- 
ally, and  to  Chalkis  and  Eretria  in  particular,  during  the  century 
anterior  to  Peisistratus — is  to  be  found  in  the  war  between  these  two 
cities  respecting  the  fertile  plain  Lelantum  which  lay  between  them. 
In  general,  it  appears,  these  two  important  towns  maintained  har> 
mouious  relations.  But  there  were  some  occasions  of  dispute,  and 
one  in  particular,  wherein  a  formidable  war  ensued  between  them, 
several  allies  joining  with  each.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the 
only  war  known  to  Thucydides  (anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest) 
which  had  risen  above  the  dignity  of  a  mere  quarrel  between  neigh- 
bors ;  and  in  which  so  many  different  states  manifested  a  disposition 
to  interfere,  as  to  impart  to  it  a  semi-Hellenic  character.    Respecting 
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the  allies  of  each  party  on  this  occasion  we  know  only,  that  the 
Milesians  lent  assistance  to  Eretria,  and  the  Samiaus,  as  well  as  tho 
Tliessulians  and  the  Chalkidic  colonies  in  Thrace,  to  Chalkis,  A 
column,  still  visible  during  the  time  of  Strabo  in  the  temple  of  the 
Amurynthian  Artemis  near  Eretria,  recorded  the  covenant  entered 
into  nmlually  by  the  two  belligerauts,  to  abstain  from  missiles,  and 
to  employ  nothin<^  but  hand-weapons.  The  Eretrians  are  said  to 
have  been  superior  in  horse,  but  they  were  vanquished  in  the  battle; 
the  tomb  of  Kleomachus  of  Pharsalus,  a  distinguished  warrior  who  had 
perished  in  the  cause  of  the  Chalkidians,  was  erected  in  the  agora  of 
Chalkis.  We  know  nothing  of  the  date,  the  duration,  or  the  particu- 
hirs  of  this  war;  but  it  seems  that  the  Eretrians  were  worsted,  though 
their  city  always  maintained  its  dignity  as  the  second  state  in  the 
island.  Chalkis  was  decidedly  the  first,  and  continued  to  be  nourish- 
ing, populous,  and  commercial,  long  after  it  had  lost  its  political 
importance,  throughout  all  the  period  of  Grecian  independent 
history. 

3.  Of  the  importance  of  Chalkis  and  Eretria,  during  the  r,eventh 
and  part  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  we  gather 
other  evidences — partly  in  the  numerous  colonies  founded  by  them 
(to  which  I  shall  advert  in  a  subsequent  chapter) — partly  in  the 
prevalence  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Greece,  of  the  Euboic  scale 
of  weight  and  money.  What  the  quantities  and  proportions  of  this 
scale  were,  has  been  first  shown  by  M.  Boeckh  in  his  "  Metrologie. " 
It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and  the  gold  collected  by  Dareius  in  tribute 
throughout  the  vast  Persian  empire  was  ordered  to  be  delivered  in 
Euboic  talents.  Its  divisions — the  talent  equal  to  60  minae,  the  mina 
equal  to  100  drachmas,  the  drachma  equal  to  6  obols — were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  scale  called  ^ginsean,  introduced  by  Pheidon  of  Argos. 
But  the  six  obols  of  the  Euboic  drachma  contained  a  weight  of  silver 
equal  only  to  five  ^ginaean  obols,  so  that  the  Euboic  denominations 
drachma,  mina,  and  talent — were  equal  only  to  five -sixths  of  the  same 
denominations  in  the  ^ginsean  scale.  It  was  the  Euboic  scale  which 
prevailed  at  Athens  before  the  debasement  introduced  by  Solon; 
which  debasement  (amounting  to  about  27  per  cent,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter)  created  a  third  scale  called  the  Attic, 
distinct  both  from  the.^ginaean  and  Euboic — standing  to  the  former 
in  the  ratio  of  3:5,  and  to  the  latter  in  the  ratio  of  18:25.  It  seems 
plain  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  adopted  by  the  lonians  through  their 
intercourse  with  the  Lydians  and  other  Asiatics,  and  that  it  became 
naturalized  among  their  cities  under  the  name  of  the  Euboic,  because 
Chalkis  and  Eretria  were  the  most  activel}''  commercial  states  in  the 
-^gsean — just  as  the  superior  commerce  of  ^gina,  among  the  Dorian 
states,  had  given  to  the  scale  introduced  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  the 
name  of  -rEginsean.  The  fact  of  its  being  so  called  indicates  a  time 
when  these  two  Euboean  cities  surpassed  Athens  in  maritime  power 
and  extended  commercial  relations,  and  when  they  stood  among  the 
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foremost  of  the  Ionic  cities  throughout  Greece.  The  Euboic  scale, 
after  having  been  debased  by  Solon  in  reference  to  coinage  and 
money,  still  continued  in  use  at  Athens  for  mercliundise.  The  Attic 
mercantile  miua  retained  its  primitive  Euboic  weight. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

ASIATIC  lONIAI^S. 

There  existed  at  the  commencement  of  historical  Greece  in  776 
B.C.,  besides  the  lonians  in  Attica  and  the  Cyclades,  twelve  Ionian 
cities  of  note  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  besides  a  few  others 
less  important.  Enumerated  from  south  to  north,  they  stand — 
Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Samos,  Ephesus,  Kolophon,  Lebedus,  Tecs, 
Erythrae,  Chios,  KlazoraeucB,  Phoka^a. 

That  these  cities,  the  great  ornament  of  the  Ionic  name,  were 
founded  by  emigrants  from  European  Greece,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt.  How  or  when  they  were  founded,  we  have  no  history  to  tell 
us:  the  legend,  which  has  alreadj^been  set  forth  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, gives  us  a  great  event  called  the  Ionic  migration,  referred  by 
chronologists  to  one  special  year,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
This  massive  grouping  belongs  to  the  character  of  legend.  The 
^olic  and  Ionic  emigrations,  as  well  as  the  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  are  each  invested  with  unity  and  imprinted  upon  the 
imagination  as  the  results  of  a  single  great  impulse.  But  such  is  not 
the  character  of  the  historical  colonies :  when  we  come  to  relate  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  emigrations,  it  will  appear  that  each  colony  has 
its  own  separate  nativity  and  causes  of  existence.  In  the  case  of  the 
Ionic  emigration,  this  large  scale  of  legendary  conception  is  more 
than  usually  conspicuous,  since  to  that  event  is  ascribed  the  founda- 
tion or  re-peopling  both  of  the  Cyclades  and  of  the  Asiatic  loniaa 
cities. 

Euripides  treats  Ion,  the  son  of  Kreusa  by  Apollo,  as  the  planter 
of  these  latter  cities.  But  the  more  current  form  of  the  legend 
assigns  that  honor  to  the  sons  of  Kodrus,  two  of  whom  are  especially 
named,  corresponding  to  the  two  greatest  of  the  ten  continental  Ionic 
cities;  Androklus  as  founder  of  Ephesus,  Neileus  of  Miletus.  These 
two  towns  are  both  described  as  founded  directly  from  Athens.  The 
others  seem  rather  to  be  separate  settlements,  neither  consisting  of 
Athenians,  nor  emanating  from  Athens,  but  adopting  the  character- 
istic Ionic  festival  of  the  Apaturia  and  (in  part  at  least)  the  Ionic 
tribes — and  receiving  princes  from  the  Kodrid  families  at  Ephesus  or 
Miletus,  as  a  condition  of  being  admitted  into  the  Pan-Ionic  con- 
federate festival.  The  poet  Mimnermus  ascribed  the  foundation  of 
his  native  city  Kolophon  to  emigrants  from  Pylus  in  Peloponnesus, 
under  AndriEmon;  Teos  was   settled   by  Minyae  of    Orchomenus, 
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under  Athamas;  Klazoraenfe  by  settlers  from  Kleonse  and  Phlius, 
Phokoia  by  Phokiaus,  Priene  in  large  portion  by  Kadmeians  from 
Thebes.  And  with  regard  to  the  powerful  islands  of  Chios  and 
Samos,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  native  authors — the  Chian  poet 
Ion  or  the  Samian  poet  Asius — ascribed  to  them  a  population  emanat- 
ing from  Athens.  Nor  could  Pausanias  make  out  from  the  poems  of 
Ion  how  it  happened  that  Chios  came  to  form  a  part  of  the  Ionic 
federation.  Herodotus  especially  dwells  upon  the  number  of  Grecian 
tribes  and  races  who  contributed  to  supply  the  population  of  the 
twelve  Ionic  cities — Minyse  from  Orchomenus,  Kadmeians,  Dryo 
plans,  Phokians,  Molossians,  Arkadian  Pelasgians,  Dorians  from 
Epidaurus,  and  "several  other  sections"  of  Greeks.  Moreover  he 
particularly  singles  out  the  Milesians,  as  claiming  for  themselves  the 
truest  Ionic  blood,  and  as  having  started  from  the  Prj'taneium  at 
Athens;  thus  plainly  implying  his  belief  that  the  majority  at  least  of 
the  remaining  settlers  did  not  take  their  departure  from  the  tame 
hearth. 

But  the  most  striking  information  which  Herodotus  conveys  to  us 
is,  the  difference  of  language  or  dialect  which  marked  these  twelve 
cities.  Miletus,  Myus  and  Priene,  all  situated  on  the  soil  of  the 
Karians,  had  one  dialect;  Ephesus,  Kolophon,  Lebedus,  Teos, 
Klazomenae,  and  Phokaea  had  a  dialect  common  to  all,  but  distinct 
from  that  of  the  three  preceding;  Chios  and  Erythrae  exhibited  a 
third  dialect,  and  Samos  by  itself  a  fourth.  The  historian  does  not 
content  himself  with  simply  noting  such  quadruple  variety  of 
speech;  he  employs  very  strong  terms  to  express  the  degree  of  dis- 
similarity. The  testimony  of  Herodotus  as  to  these  dialects  is  of 
course  indisputable. 

Instead  of  one  great  Ionic  emigration,  then,  the  statements  above 
cited  conduct  us  rather  to  the  supposition  of  many  separate  and  suc- 
cessive settlements,  formed  by  Greeks  of  different  sections,  mingling 
with  and  modified  by  pre-existing  Lydians  and  Karians,  and  subse- 
quently allying  themselves  with  Miletus  and  Ephesus  into  the  so- 
called  Ionic  Amphiktyony.  As  a  condition  of  this  union,  they  are 
induced  to  adopt  among  their  chiefs,  princes  of  the  Kodrid  gens  or 
family,  who  are  called  sons  of  Kodrus,  but  who  are  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  supposed  necessarily  contemporary  with  Androklus  or 
Keileus. 

The  chiefs  selected  by  some  of  the  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
Lykians,  of  the  heroic  family  of  Glaukus  and  Bellerophon;  there 
were  other  cities  wherein  the  Kodrids  and  the  Glaukids  were  chiefs 
conjointly.  Respecting  the  dates  of  these  separate  settlements,  w^e 
cannot  give  any  account,  for  they  lie  beyond  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history.  We  see  some  ground  for  believing  that  most  of 
them  existed  for  some  time  previous  to  776  B.C.,  but  at  what  date  the 
federate  solemnity  uniting  the  twelve  cities  was  commenced,  we  do 
jlOt  know. 
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Ttitf  ic*count  of  Herodotus  shows  us  that  these  colonies  were  com- 
posed t)t  mixed  sections  of  Greeks — an  important  circumstance  in 
estimating  their  character.  Such  was  usually  the  case  more  or  less 
in  respect  to  all  emigrations.  Hence  the  establishments  thus  planted 
coitracted  at  once,  generally  speakiug,  both  more  activity  and  more 
instability  than  was  seen  among  those  Greeks  who  remained  at  home, 
among  whom  the  old  habitual  routine  had  not  been  counterworked 
by  any  marked  change  of  place  or  of  social  relations.  For  in  a  new 
colony  it  became  necessary  to  alter  the  classification  of  the  citizens, 
to  range  them  together  in  fresh  military  and  civil  divisions,  and  to 
adopt  new  characteristic  sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies  as  bonds  of 
union  among  all  the  citizens  conjointly.  At  the  first  outset  of  a  colony, 
moreover,  there  were  inevitable  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  which 
imposed  upon  its  leading  men  the  necessity  of  energy  and  forethought 
— more  especially  iuregard  to  maritime  affairs,  on  wliich  not  only  their 
connection  with  the  countrymen  whom  they  had  left  behind,  but  also 
their  means  of  establishing  advantageous  relations  with  the  population 
of  the  interior,  depended.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  arrangements 
indispensable  among  the  colonists  were  far  from  working  always  har- 
moniously; dissension  and  partial  secessions  were  not  uu  frequent 
occurrences.  iVnd  what  has  been  called  the  mobility  of  the  Ionic 
race,  as  compared  with  the  Doric,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  this  mixture  of  races  and  external  stimulus  arising  out  of 
expatriation.  For  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  Attica  anterior  to  Solon; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Doric  colonies  of  Korkyra  and  Syracuse 
exhibit  a  population  not  less  excitable  than  the  Ionic  towns  gener- 
ally, and  much  more  so  than  the  Ionic  colony  of  Massalia.  The 
remarkable  commercial  enterprise,  which  will  be  seen  to  characterize 
Miletus,  Samos,  and  Phoktea,  belongs  but  little  to  anything  connected 
with  the  Ionic  temperament. 

All  the  Ionic  towns,  except  KHazomenoe  and  Phokrea,  are  represented 
to  have  been  founded  on  some  pre-existing  settlements  of  Karians, 
Lelegians,  Kretans,  Lydians,  or  Pelasgians.  In  some  cases  these 
previous  inhabitants  were  overcome,  slain,  or  expelled;  in  others  they 
were  accepted  as  fellow-residents,  so  that  the  Grecian  cities,  thus 
established,  acquired  a  considerable  tinge  of  Asiatic  customs  and  feel- 
ings. What  is  related  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Neileus  and  his  emigrants  at  Miletus  is  in  this  point  of  view 
remarkable.  They  took  out  with  them  no  women  from  Athens  (the 
historian  says),  but  found  wives  in  the  Karian  women  of  the  place, 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  they  overcame  and  put  to  death;  and 
the  women,  thus  violently  seized,  manifested  their  repugnance  by 
taking  a  solemn  oath  among  themselves  that  they  would  never  eat 
with  their  new  husbands,  nor  ever  call  them  by  their  personal  names. 
This  same  pledge  they  imposed  upon  their  daughters;  but  how  long 
the  practice  lasted  we  are  not  informed.  We  may  suspect  from  the 
language  of  the  historian  that  traces  of  it  were  visible  even  in  his  day, 
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in  the  family  customs  of  the  Milesians.  The  population  of  this  j^reatest 
of  tlie  louic  towns  must  thus  have  been  half  of  Kariau  breed.  It  is  to  l>e 
presumed  that  what  is  true  of  Neileus  and  his  companions  would  \)0 
found  true  also  respecting  most  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Greece, 
and  that  the  vess<'ls  which  took  them  out  would  be  scantily  provided 
^vith  women.  But  on  this  point,  unfortunately,  we  are  left  without 
information. 

The  worship  of  Apollo  Didymirus,  at  Branchidte  near  Miletus — 
that  of  Artemis,  near  Ephesus — and  that  of  the  Apollo  Klarius,  near 
KolopluMi — seems  to  have  existed  among  the  native  Asiatic  population 
before  the  establishment  of  either  of  these  three  cities.  To  maintain 
such  pre-existing  local  rights  was  not  less  congenial  to  the  feelings 
than  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Greeks.  All  the  three  estab- 
li>hments  acquired  increased  celebrity  under  Ionic  administration, 
contributing  in  their  turn  to  the  })rospcrity  of  the  towns  to  which 
they  were  attached.  ^liletus.  Myus,  and  Priene  were  situated  on  or 
near  the  productive  plain  of  the  river  Ma^ander;  while  Ephesus  was 
in  like  manner  planted  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kaister,  thus  imme- 
diately comnumiealing  with  the  productive  breadth  of  land  separat- 
ing 3Iouiit  Tmolus  on  the  north  from  Mount  Messogis  on  the  south, 
through  which  that  river  runs:  Koloplion  is  only  a  very  few  miles 
north  of  the  same  river.  Possessing  the  best  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior,  these  three  towns  reem  to  have  thriven  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  rest;  and  they,  together  with  the  neighboring  island 
of  Samoa,  constituted  in  early  times  the  strength  of  the  Pan-Ionic 
Amphiktyony.  The  situation  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon 
(where  this  festival  was  celebrated),  on  the  north  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  My  kale,  near  Priene,  and  between  Ephesus  and  Miletus,  seems 
to  show  that  these  towns  formed  the  primitive  center  to  which  the  other 
Ionian  selllemcuts  became  gradually  aggregated.  For  it  was  by  no 
means  a  centrical  site  with  reference  to  all  the  twelve  ;  so  that 
Thales  of  Miletus — who  at  a  subsequent  period  recommended  a  more 
intimate  political  union  between  the  twelve  Ionic  towns,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  common  government  to  manage  their  collective 
affairs — indicated  Teos,  and  not  Priene,  as  the  suitable  place  for  it. 
Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  Pan-Ionic  festival,  though  still  formally 
continued,  had  lost  its  importance  before  the  time  of  Thucydides, 
and  had  become  practically  superseded  by  the  festival  of  the  Ephesia, 
near  Ephesus,  where  the  cities  of  Ionia  found  a  more  attractive  place 
of  meeting. 

An  island  close  adjoining  to  the  coast,  or  an  outlying  tongue  of 
land  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  present- 
ing some  hill  sufficient  for  an  acropolis,  seem  to  have  been  considered 
the  most  favorable  situations  for  Grecian  colonial  settlement.  To 
one  or  other  of  these  descriptions  most  of  the  Ionic  cities  comform. 
The  city  of  ^liletus  at  the  height  of  its  power  had  four  separate  har- 
bors, formed  probably  by  the  aid  of  the  island  of  Lade  and  one  or 
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two  islets  which  lay  close  off  against  it.  The  Karian  or  Kretan 
establishment,  which  the  Ionic  colonists  found  on  their  arrival  and  con- 
quered, was  situated  on  an  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and  became 
afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Old  ^liletus,  at  a  time  when  the  new 
Ionic  town  had  been  extended  down  to  the  water-side  and  rendered 
maritime.  The  territory  of  this  important  city  seems  to  have  com- 
prehended both  the  southern  promontory  called  Poseidium  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  promontory  of  Mykale,  reaching  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Meander.  Tlie  inconsiderable  town  of  Myus  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  ]\[(eander,  an  offset  seemingly  formed  by 
the  secession  of  some  3Iilesian  malcontents  under  a  member  of  the 
Neleid  gens  named  Kydrelus,  maintained  for  a  long  time  its  auton- 
omy, but  was  at  length  absorbed  into  the  larger  unity  of  Miletus; 
its  swampy  territory  having  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by  a  plague 
of  knats.  Priene  acquired  an  importance,  greater  than  naturally 
belonged  to  it,  by  its  immediate  vicinity  to  the  holy  Pan-Ionic  temple 
and  its  function  of  administering  the  sacred  rites — a  dignity  which  it 
probably  was  only  permitted  to  enjoy  in  consequence  of  the  jealousies 
of  its  greater  neighbors  Miletus,  Ephesus,  and  Samos.  The  territories 
of  these  Grecian  cities  seem  to  have  been  interspersed  with  Karian 
villages,  probably  in  the  condition  of  subjects. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  genuine  Greek  colony  established  at  any  distance 
from  the  sea ;  but  the  two  Asiatic  towns  called  ]Magnesia  form  excep- 
tions to  this  position — one  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mneander, 
or  rather  on  the  river  Lethaeus,  which  runs  into  the  Maeander ;  the  other 
more  northerl3^  adjoining  to  the  jEolic  Greeks,  on  the  northern  decliv- 
ity of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  near  to  the  plain  of  the  river  Hermus.  The 
settlement  of  both  these  towns  dates  before  the  period  of  history. 
The  tale  which  we  read  affirms  them  to  be  settlements  from  the 
Magnetes  in  Thessaly,  formed  by  emigrants  who  had  first  passed 
into  Krete,  under  the  orders  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  next  into 
Asia,  where  they  are  said  to  have  extricated  the  Ionic  and  ^olic 
colonists,  then  recently  arrived,  from  a  position  of  danger  and 
calamity.  By  the  side  of  this  story,  which  can  neither  be  verified 
nor  contradicted,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr, 
that  both  these  towns  of  Magnesia  are  remnants  of  a  primitive  Pelas- 
gic  population,  akin  to,  but  not  emigrants  from,  the  Magnetes  of 
Thessaly — Pelasgians  whom  he  supposes  to  have  occupied  both  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  and  that  of  the  Kaister,  anterior  to  the  ^olic 
and  Ionic  migrations.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  were  towns  bearing  the  Pelasgic  name  of  Larissa,  both 
near  the  Hermus  and  near  the  Maeander;  Menekrates  of  Elaea  con- 
sidered the  Pelasgians  as  having  once  occupied  most  part  of  that 
coast;  and  O.  Midler  even  conceives  the  Tyrrhenians  to  have  been 
Pelasgians  from  Tyrrha,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Lydia  south  of 
Tmolus.  The  point  is  one  upon  which  we  have  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  advance  beyond  conjecture. 
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Of  the  Ionic  towns,  with  which  our  real  knowledge  of  Asia  Minor 
begins,  Miletus  was  the  most  powerful.  Its  celebrity  was  derived 
not  merely  from  its  own  wealth  and  population,  but  also  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  its  colonies,  established  principally 
in  the  Propoutis  and  Euxine,  and  amounting,  as  we  are  told  by 
some  authors,  to  not  less  than  seventy-five  or  eighty.  Respecting 
these  colonies  I  shall  speak  presently,  in  treating  of  the  general 
colonial  expansion  of  Greece  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
B.C. ;  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  notice,  that  the  islands  of  Ikanis 
and  Lerus,  not  far  from  Samos  and  the  Ionic  coast  generally,  were 
among  the  places  planted  with  Milesian  settlers. 

The  colonization  of  Ephesus  by  Androklus  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  Ionic  occupation  of  Samos,  so  far  as  the  confused  state- 
ments which  we  find  enable  us  to  discern.  Androklus  is  said  to  have 
lingered  upon  that  island  for  a  long  time,  until  the  oracle  vouchsafed 
to  indicate  to  him  what  particular  spot  to  occupy  on  the  continent. 
At  length,  the  indication  being  given,  he  planted  his  colonists  at  the 
fountain  of  Hypelaeouand  on  a  portion  of  the  hill  of  Koressus,  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  Artemis;  whose 
immediate  inhabitants  he  respected  and  received  as  brethren,  while 
he  drove  away  for  the  most  part  the  surrounding  Lelegians  and 
Lydians.  The  population  of  the  new  town  of  Ephesus  was  divided 
into  three  tribes, — the  pre-existing  inhabitants,  or  Ephesians  proper, 
the  Bennians,  and  the  Euonymeis,  so  named  (we  are  told)  from  the 
deme  Euonymus  in  Attica.  So  much  did  the  power  of  Androklus 
increase,  that  he  was  enabled  to  conquer  Samos,  and  to  expel  from 
it  the  prince  Leogorus.  Of  the  retiring  Samians,  a  part  are  said  to 
have  gone  to  Samothrace  and  to  have  there  established  themselves; 
while  another  portion  acquired  possession  of  Marathesium  near 
Ephesus,  on  the  adjoining  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whence, 
after  a  short  time,  they  recovered  their  island,  compelling  Androklus 
to  return  to  Ephesus.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  compromise 
and  treaty  which  ensued,  they  yielded  possession  of  Marathesium  to 
Androklus,  and  confined  themselves  to  Ansea,  a  more  southerly  district 
farther  removed  from  the  Ephesian  settlement,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Samos.  Androklus  is  said  to  have  perished 
in  a  battle  fought  for  tlic  defense  of  Priene,  which  town  he  had  come 
to  aid  against  an  attack  of  the  Karians.  His  dead  body  was  brought 
from  the  field  and  buried  near  the  gates  of  Ephesus,  where  the  tomb 
was  yet  shown  during  the  days  of  Pausanias.  But  a  sedition  broke 
out  against  his  sons  after  him,  and  the  malcontents  strengthened 
their  party  by  inviting  reinforcements  from  Teos  and  Karina.  The 
struggle  which  ensued  terminated  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  kingly 
race  and  the  establishment  of  a  republican  government — the  descend- 
ants of  Androklus  being  allowed  to  retain  both  considerable  honorary 
privileges  and  the  hereditary  priesthood  of  the  Eleusinian  Demeter. 
The  newly-received  inhabitants  were  enrolled  in  two  new  tribes, 
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making  in  all  five  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  existed  throughout 
the  historical  times  at  Ephesus.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fugitive  proprietors  from  Samos  found  admission  among  the 
Ephesians  and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  the  part  of  the 
city  in  which  they  resided  acquired  the  name  of  Samorna  or  Smyrna, 
by  which  name  it  was  still  known  in  the  time  of  the  satirical  poet 
llipponax,  about  530  B.C. 

Such  are  the  stories  which  "we  find  respecting  the  infancy  of  the 
Ionic  Ephesus.  The  fact  of  its  increase  and  of  its  considerable 
acquisitions  of  territory,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighboring  Lydians,  is 
at  least  indisputable.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  very  pow- 
erful or  enterprising  at  sea.  Few  maritime  colonies  owed  their  origin 
to  its  citizens.  But  its  situation  near  the  mouth  and  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Kaister  was  favorable  both  to  the  multiplication  of  its  inland 
dependencies  and  to  its  trade  with  the  interior.  A  despot  named 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  subverted  by  stratagem  the  previous  gov- 
ernment of  the  town,  at  some  period  before  Cyrus,  and  to  have  exer- 
cised power  for  a  certain  time  with  great  cruelty.  It  is  w^orthy  of 
remark,  that  we  find  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes 
at  Ephesus ;  and  this,  w^hen  coupled  with  the  fact  that  neither  Ephe- 
sus nor  Kolophon  solemnized  the  peculiar  Ionic  festival  of  the  Apa- 
turia,  is  one  among  other  indications  that  the  Ephesian  population 
had  little  community  of  race  with  Athens,  though  the  (Ekist  may 
have  been  of  heroic  Athenian  family.  Guhl  attempts  to  show,  on 
mistaken  grounds,  that  the  Greek  settlers  at  Ephesus  were  mostly  of 
Arkadian  origin. 

Kolophon — about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Ephesus,  and  divided  from 
the  territory  of  the  latter  by  the  precipitous  mountain  range  called 
Gallesium — though  a  member  of  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony,  seems 
to  have  had  no  Ionic  origin.  It  recognized  neither  an  Athenian 
(Ekist  nor  Athenian  inhabitans.  The  Kolophonian  poet  Mimnermut* 
tells  us  that  the  (Ekist  of  the  place  was  the  Pylian  Andra3mon,  anJ 
that  the  settlers  wxre  Pylians  from  Peloponnesus,  ' '  We  quitted 
(he  says)  Pylus,  the  city  of  Neleus,  and  passed  in  our  vessels  to  the 
much-desired  Asia.  There,  with  the  insolence  of  superior  force,  and 
employing  from  the  beginning  cruel  violence,  we  planted  ourselves.in 
the  tempting  Kolophon."  This  description  of  the  primitive  Kolo- 
phonian settlers,  given  with  Homeric  simplicity,  forcibly  illustrates 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  proceedings  of  Neileus  at  Mile- 
tus. The  establishment  of  Andraemon  must  have  been  effected  by 
force,  and  by  the  dispossession  of  previous  inhabitants,  leaving  proba- 
bly their  wives  and  daughters  as  a  prey  to  the  victors.  The  city  of 
Kolophon  seems  to  have  been  situated  about  two  miles  inland ;  hav- 
ing a  fortified  port  called  Notium,  not  jo'ned  to  it  by  long  walls  as  the 
Peirgeus  to  Athens,  but  completely  distinct.  There  were  times  in 
which  this  port  served  the  Kolophonians  as  a  refuge,  when  their  upper 
town  was  assailed  by  Persians  from  the  interior.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
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Notium  occasionally  manifested  inclinations  to  act  as  a  separate  com- 
munity, and  dissensions  tlius  occurred  betAveen  lliem  and  the  p>eoplo 
in  Kolophon — so  diliicult  was  it  in  the  Greeli  mind  to  keep  up  a  per- 
manent feeling  of  political  amalgamation  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
town  walls. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  beyond  a  few  lines  of 
Mimnernms,  and  nothing  at  all  of  the  long  poem  of  Xeuophanes 
(composed  seemingly  nearly  a  century  after  Mimnermus)  on  the  foun 
dation  of  Kolophon,  has  reached  us.  The  statements  of  Pausanias 
omit  all  notice  of  that  violence  which  the  native  Kolophonian  poet  so 
emphatically  signalizes  in  his  ancestors.  They  are  derived  more 
from  the  temple  legends  of  the  adjoining  Klarian  Apollo,  and  from 
morsels  of  epic  poetry  referring  to  that  holy  place,  which  connected 
itself  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Krete,  at  Delphi,  and  at  Thebes. 
The  old  Homeric  poem,  called  Thebais,  reported  that  Manto,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thcban  prophet  Tciresias,  had  been  presented  to  Apollo 
and  Delphi  as  a  votive  offering  by  the  victorious  Epigoni;  the  god 
directed  her  to  migrate  to  Asia,  and  she  thus  arrived  at  Klarus,  where 
she  married  the  Kretan  Rhakius.  The  offspi'ing  of  this  marriage  was 
the  celebrated  prophet  Mopsus,  whom  the  Hesiodic  epic  described 
as  having  gained  a  victory  in  prophetic  skill  over  Kalchas;  the 
latter  having  come  to  Klarus  after  the  Trojan  war  in  company 
with  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Such  tales  evince  the 
early  importance  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Klarus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  some  sort  an  emanation  from  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Branchida?  near  Miletus;  for  we  are  told  that 
the  high  priest  of  Klarus  was  named  by  the  Milesians.  Pausanias 
states  that  Mopsus  expelled  the  indigenous  Karians,  and  established 
the  city  of  Kolophon;  and  the  Ionic  settlers  under  Promethus 
and  Damasichthon,  sons  of  Kodrus,  M'ere  admitted  amicably  as 
additional  inhabitants:  a  story  probably  emanating  from  that 
of  the  Kolophonian  townsmen  in  the  time  of  Mimnermus.  It  seems 
evident  that  not  only  the  Apollinic  sanctuary  at  Klarus,  but  also  the 
analogous  establishments  on  the  south  of  Asia  Minor  at  Phaselis, 
Mallus,  etc., had  their  own  foundation  legends  (apart  from  those  of  the 
various  bands  of  emigrant  settlers),  in  which  they  connected  them- 
selves by  the  best  thread  which  they  could  devise  with  the  epic 
glories,  of  Greece. 

Passing  along  the  Ionian  coast  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
Kolophon,  we  come  first  to  the  small  but  independent  Ionic  settle- 
ment of  Lebedus — next,  to  Teos,  which  occupies  the  southern  face  of 
a  narrow  isthmus,  Klazomense  being  placed  on  the  northern.  This 
Isthmus,  a  low  narrow  valley  of  about  six  miles  across,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  a  very  considerable  peninsula,  containing  the 
mountainous  and  woody  regions  called  Mimas  and  Korykus.  Teos 
is  said  to  have  been  first  founded  by  Orchomenian  Minyse  under 
Athamas,  and  to  have  received  afterward  by  consent  various  swarms 
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of  settlers,  Orchomenians  and  others,  under  the  Kodrid  leaders 
Apoekus,  Nauklus,  and  Damasus.  The  valuable  Teian  inscriptions 
published  in  the  hwge  collection  of  Boeckh,  while  they  mention  cer- 
tain names  and  titles  of  honor  which  connect  themselves  with  this 
Orchomenian  origin,  reveal  to  us  some  particulars  respecting  the 
internal  distribution  of  the  Teian  citizens.  The  territory  of  the  town 
was  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of  towers,  to  each  of  which 
corresponded  a  symmory  or  section  of  the  citizens,  having  its  com- 
mon altar  and  sacred  rites,  and  often  its  heroic  Eponymus.  How 
many  in  number  the  tribes  of  Teos  w^ere,  we  do  not  know.  The 
name  of  the  Geleontes,  one  of  the  four  old  Ionic  tribes,  is  preserved 
in  an  inscription;  but  the  rest,  both  as  to  names  and  number,  are 
unknown.  The  symmories  or  tower-fellowships  of  Teos  seem  to  be 
analogous  to  the  phratries  of  ancient  Athens — forming  each  a  facti- 
tious kindred,  recognizing  a  common  mythical  ancestor,  and  bound 
together  by  a  communion  at  once  religious  and  political.  The  indi- 
yidual  name  attached  to  each  tower  is  in  some  cases  Asiatic  rather 
than  Hellenic,  indicating  in  Teos  the  mixture  not  merely  of  Ionic  and 
JEolic,  but  also  of  Karian  or  Lydian  inhabitants,  of  which  Pausanias 
speaks.  Gerrhaeidae  or  Cherraeidae,  the  port  on  the  west  side  of  the 
+€wn  of  Teos,  had  for  its  epon^-mous  hero  Geres  the  Boeotian,  who 
was  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Kodrids  in  their  settlement. 

The  worship  of  Athene  Polias  at  Erythrae  may  probably  be  trace- 
able to  Athens,  and  that  of  the  Tyrian  Herakles  (of  which  Pausanias 
recounts  a  singular  legend)  would  seem  to  indicate  an  intermixture 
of  Phoenician  inhabitants.  But  the  close  neighborhood  of  Er}"thrae 
to  the  island  of  Chios,  and  the  marked  analogy  of  dialect  which 
Herodotus  attests  between  them,  show  that  the  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation must  have  been  much  the  same  in  both.  The  Chian  poet  Ion 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  Abantes  from  Euboea  in  his  native 
island,  under  xVmphiklus,  intermixed  with  the  pre-existing  Karians. 
Hektor,  the  fourth  descendant  from  Amphiklus,  was  said  to  have 
incorporated  this  island  in  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony.  It  is  to 
Pherckydes  that  we  owe  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Egertius,  as 
having  conducted  a  miscellaneous  colony  into  Chios;  and  it  is  through 
Egertius  (though  Ion,  the  native  poet,  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed 
him)  that  this  logographer  made  out  the  connection  between  the 
Chians  and  the  other  group  of  Kodrid  settlements.  In  Erythrae, 
Knopus,  or  Kleopus  is  noted  as  the  Kodrid  (Ekist,  and  as  having 
procured  for  himself,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  consent,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  pre-existing  settlement  of  mixed  inhabitants.  The 
Erythraean  historian  Hippias  recounted  how  Knopus  had  been  treach- 
erously put  to  death  on  shipboard,  by  Ortyges  and  some  other  false 
adherents ;  who,  obtaining  some  auxiliaries  from  the  Chian  king  Am- 
phiklus, made  themselves  masters  of  Erythrae  and  established  in  it 
an  oppressive  oligarchy.  They  maintained  the  government,  with  a 
temper  at  once  licentious  and  cruel,  for  some  time,  admitting  none 
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but  a  chosen  few  of  the  population  within  the  walls  of  the  town;  until 
ftt  length  lIii)potes,  the  bnrther  of  Kno[)US,  arriving  from  without  at 
the  head  of  some  troops,  found  sufficient  sujjport  from  tlie  discontents 
of  the  Erythraeans  to  enable  him  to  overthrow  the  tyranny.  Over- 
powered in  the  midst  of  a  pu])lie  festival,  Ortyges  and  his  companions 
were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures.  The  like  tortures  were  inflicted 
upon  their  innocent  wives  and  children — a  degree  of  cruelty  which 
would  at  no  time  have  found  place  amidst  a  community  of  European 
Greeks:  even  in  the  murderous  party  dissensions  of  Korkyra  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  death  was  not  aggravated  by  prelinunary 
tortures.  Aristotle  mentions  the  oligarchy  of  the  Basilids  as  having 
existed  in  Erythrae,  and  as  having  been  overthrown  by  a  democratical 
revolution,  although  prudently  managed.  To  what  period  this  is  to 
be  referred  we  do  not  know. 

Klazomena)  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  wandering  i)arty, 
either  of  lonians  or  of  inhabitants  from  Kleonaj  and  Phhus,  under 
Parphorus  or  Paralus;  and  Phokaea  by  a  band  of  Phokians  under 
Philogones  and  Damon.  This  last-mentioned  town  was  built  at  the 
end  of  a  peninsula  which  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  ^olic 
Kyme:  the  Kymaeans  were  induced  to  cede  it  amicably,  and  to  per- 
mit the  building  of  the  new  town.  The  Phokians  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony;  but 
the  permission  is  said  to  have  been  granted  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  adopt  members  of  the  Kodrid  family  as  their  (Ekists:  and 
they  accordingly  invited  from  Erj^thrae  and  Teos  three  chiefs  belong- 
ing to  that  family  or  gens — DeoBtes,  Periklus,  and  Abartus. 

Smyrna,  originally  an  ^olic  colony,  established  from  Kyme,  fell 
subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians  of  Kolophon.  A  party 
of  exiles  from  the  latter  city,  expelled  during  an  intestine  dispute, 
were  admitted  by  the  Smyrnaeans  into  their  city — a  favor  which  they 
repaid  by  shutting  the  gates  and  seizing  the  place  for  themselves,  at 
a  moment  when  the  Smyrnaeans  had  gone  forth  in  a  body  to  cele- 
brate a  religious  festival.  The  other  ^olic  towns  sent  auxiliaries  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  their  dispossessed  brethren ;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  an  accommodation  whereby  the  lonians 
retained  possession  of  the  town,  restoring  to  the  prior  inhabitants  all 
their  movables.  These  exiles  were  distributed  as  citizens  among  the 
other  ^olic  cities. 

Smyrna  after  this  became  wholly  Ionian ;  and  the  inhabitants  in 
later  times,  if  we  may  judge  by  Aristeides  the  rhetor,  appear  to  have 
forgotten  the  ^olic  origin  of  their  town,  though  the  fact  is  attested 
by  Herodotus  and  by  Mimnermus.  At  what  time  the  change  took 
place  we  do  not  know,  but  Smyrna  appears  to  have  become  Ionian 
before  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  (b.  c.  668),  when 
Onomastus  the  Smyrnsean  gained  the  prize.  Nor  have  we  informa- 
tion as  to  the  period  at  which  the  city  was  received  as  a  member  into 
tlie  Pan-Ionic  Amphiktyony;  for  the  assertion  of  Vitruvius  is  obvi 
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ously  inadmissible,  that  it  was  admitted  at  the  instanec  of  Attalua 
king  of  PergJimus.  in  plaee  of  a  previous  town  called  Melite,  excluded 
by  the  rest  for  misbihavior.  As  little  can  we  credit  the  statement 
of  Strabo,  that  the  eity  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed  Ity  the  Lydian  kings, 
an<l  that  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  live  in  dispersed  villages 
until  its  restoration  by  Antiiroims.  A  fragment  of  Pindar,  which 
speaks  of  ■'  the  elegant  city  of  the  Smyrna?ans,"  indicates  that  it  must 
have  existed  in  his  lime.  The  town  of  Eras,  near  I.ebedus,  though 
seemingly  autonomous,  was  not  among  the  contributors  to  the  Pan- 
lonion;  Myonnesus  seems  to  liave  been  a  dependency  of  Teos,  as 
Pygehv  and  Marathesium  were  of  P^phesus.  Notium,  after  its  re-col- 
onization by  the  Athenians  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  seems  to 
have  remained  sej>arate  from  and  independent  of  Kolophon:  at  lca.st 
the  two  are  noticed  by  Skylax  as  distinct  towns. 


'    CHAPTER   XIV. 

^OLIC   GREEKS  IN  ASIA. 

On  the  coast  of  Asia  ISfinor  to  the  north  of  the  twelve  Ionic  con- 
federated cities,  were  situated  the  twelve  ^olic  cities,  apparently 
united  in  a  similar  manner.  Besides  Smyrna,  the  fate  of  which  has 
already  been  described,  the  eleven  others  were — Tcmnos,  Larissa, 
Neon-'Peichos,  Kyme,  ^gve,  Myrina,  Gryneium,  Killa,  Notium.  ^gi- 
roessa.  Pitane.  These  twelve  are  especially  noted  l)y  Herodotus,  as 
the  twelve  ancient  continental  ^Eolic  cities,  and  distinguished  on  the 
one  liand  from  tiie  insular  ^'Eolic  Greeks,  in  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and 
Ilekatoiincsoi — and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  ^olic  establishments 
in  and  about  Mount  Ida.  which  seem  to  have  been  subsequently  formed 
and  derived  from  Lesbos  and  Kyme. 

Of  these  twelve  ^^olic  towns,  eleven  were  situated  very  near 
together,  clustered  round  the  Elreitic  gidf:  their  territories,  all  of 
moderate  extent,  seem  also  to  have  been  conterminous  with  each  other. 
Smyrna,  the  twelfth,  was  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Sipylus.and 
at  greater  distance  from  the  remainder — one  reason  why  it  was  so  soon 
lost  to  its  primitive  inhabitants.  These  towns  occupied  chiefly  a 
narrow  but  fertile  strip  of  territoiy  lying  between  the  base  of  the 
wo^^dy  mountain-range  called  Sardeue  and  the  sea.  Gryneium,  like 
Koloplion  and  Miletus,  possessed  a  venerated  sanctuar\' of  Apollo,  of 
older  date  than  the  ^Eolic  immigration.  Larissa,  Tcmnos,  and  ^gae 
were  at  some  little  distance  from  the  sea;  the  tirst  at  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  llermus.  by  which  its  territory  was  watered  and  occa- 
sionally inundated,  so  as  to  render  embankments  necessary;  the  last 
two  upon  rocky  mountain-sites,  so  inaccessible  to  attack,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  enabled,  even  during  the  height  of  the  Persian  power. 
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to  maintain  constantly  a  substantial  independence.  Elaea,  situated  at 
the  moutii  of  the  river  Kaikus,  became  in  later  times  the  port  of  the 
strong  and  tiourishing  city  of  Perganuis;  while  Pitana,  the  uorthern- 
most  of  the  twelve,  was  placed  between  the  mouth  of  the  Kaikus  and 
the  lofty  promontory  of  Kane,  which  closes  in  the  Ekeitic  gulf  to  the 
northward,  A  small  town  KansG  close  to  that  promontory  is  said  to 
have  once  existed. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  legend  ascribes  the  origin  of 
these  colonies  to  a  certain  special  event  called  the  ^olic  emigration, 
of  which  chronologers  profess  to  know  the  precise  date,  telling  us 
how  many  years  it  happened  after  the  Trojan  war,  considerably 
before  the  Ionic  emigration.  That  the  ^olic  as  well  as  the  Ionic 
inhabitants  of  Asia  were  emigrants  from  Greece,  w^e  may  reasonably 
believe,  but  as  to  the  time  or  circumstances  of  their  emigration  we 
can  pretend  to  no  certain  knowledge.  The  name  of  the  town  Larissa, 
and  perhaps  that  of  Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  (according  to  what 
has  been  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter),  has  given  rise  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  anterior  inhabitants  were  Ptlasgians,  who,  having 
once  occupied  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Heimus,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Kaister  near  Ephesus,  employed  their  industry  in  the  work  of  embank- 
ment. Kyme  was  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
twelve  ^olic  towns;  Neon-Teichos  having  been  originally  established 
by  the  Kymaaus  as  a  fortress  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  Pelas- 
gic  Larissa.  Both  Kyme  and  Larissa  were  designated  by  the  epithet 
of  Phrikonis.  By  some  this  was  traced  to  the  mountain  Phrikium  in 
Lokris ;  from  whence  it  was  alleged  that  the  ^olic  emigrants  had 
started  to  cross  the  ^gean :  by  others  it  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  an  eponymous  hero  Phrikon. 

It  was  probably  from  Kyme  and  its  sister  cities  on  the  Ela3itic  gulf 
that  Hellenic  inhabitants  penetrated  into  the  smaller  towns  in  the 
inland  plain  of  the  Kaikus — Pergamus,  Halisarna,  Gambreion,  etc. 
In  the  more  southerly  plain  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  Mount  Sipylus,  was  situated  the  city  of  Magnesia,  called  Mag- 
nesia ad  Sipylum  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Magnesia  on  the 
river  Mseander.  Both  these  towns  called  Magnesia  were  inland — the 
one  bordering  upon  the  Ionic  Greeks,  the  other  upon  the  jEolic,  but 
seemingly  not  included  in  any  Amphiktyony  either  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  Each  is  referred  to  a  separate  and  earl}^  immigration 
either  from  the  Magnetes  in  Thessaly  or  from  Krete.  Like  many  other 
of  the  early  towns.  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum  appears  to  have  been  origi- 
nally established  higher  up  on  the  mountain — in  a  situation  nearer 
to  Smyrna,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Sipylene  range — 
and  to  have  been  subsequently  brought  down  nearer  to  the  plain  on 
the  north  side  as  well  as  to  the  river  Hermus.  The  original  site, 
Palse-Magnesia,  was  still  occupied  as  a  dependent  township,  even 
during  the  times  of  the  Attalid  and  Seleukid  kings.  A  like  transfT3r 
of  situation,  from  a  height  difficult  of  access  to  some  lower  and  moro 
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convenient  position,  took  place  with  other  towns  iu  and  near  this 
region ;  such  as  Gambrcion  and  Skepsis,  wliich  hud  their  Palae-Gam- 
breion  and  Pahe-Skepsis  not  far  distant. 

Of  tlicse  twelve  yl'^olic  towns,  it  appears  that  all  except  Kyme 
were  small  and  unimportant.  Tliuc3'^dides,  in  recapitulating  the 
dependent  allies  of  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  does  not  account  them  worthy  of  being  enumerated.  Nor 
are  we  authorized  to  conclude,  because  they  bear  the  general  name 
of  aEolians,  that  the  inhabitants  were  all  of  kindred  race,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  Bceotians,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  fraternity  between  Ba^otiaus  and  Lesbians  was  maintained 
throughout  the  historical  times.  One  etymology  of  the  name  is 
indeed  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  of  miscellaneous 
origin.  We  do  not  hear,  moreover,  of  any  considerable  poets  pro 
duced  by  the  ^olic  continental  towns.  In  this  respect  Lesbos  stood 
alone — an  island  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  all  the  ^olic  settle- 
ments, anterior  even  to  Kyme.  Six  towns  were  originally  established 
in  Lesbos — Mitylene,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and 
Arisbe:  the  last-mentioned  town  was  subsequently  enslaved  and 
destroyed  by  the  Methymnaeans,  so  that  there  remained  only  five 
towns  in  all.  According  to  the  political  subdivision  usual  in  Greece, 
the  island  had  thus,  first  six,  afterward  five,  independent  govern- 
ments; of  which,  however,  Mitylene,  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  and  facing  the  promontory  of  Kane,  was  by  far  the  first — 
while  Methymna,  on  the  north  of  the  island  over  against  Cape 
Lekton,  was  the  second.  Like  so  many  other  Grecian  colonies,  the 
original  city  of  Mitylene  was  founded  upon  an  islet  divided  from 
Lesbos  by  a  narrow  strait;  it  was  subsequently  extended  on  to 
Lesbos  itself,  so  that  the  harbor  presented  two  distinct  entrances. 

It  appears  that  the  native  poets  and  fabulists  who  professed  to 
deliver  the  archjBology  of  Lesbos,  dwelt  less  upon  the  ^olic  settlers 
than  upon  the  various  heroes  and  tribes  who  were  alleged  to  have 
had  possession  of  the  island  anterior  to  that  settlement,  from  the 
deluge  of  Deukalioa  downward — just  as  the  Chian  and  Samian 
poets  seem  to  have  dwelt  principally  upon  the  ante-Ionic  antiquities 
of  their  respective  islands.  After  the  Pelasgian  Xanthus  son  of 
Triopas,  comes  Makar  son  of  Krinakus,  the  great  native  hero  of  the 
island,  supposed  by  Plelm  to  be  the  eponym  of  an  occupying  race 
called  the  Makares.  The  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  brings  Makar 
into  connection  with  the  zEolic  inhabitants,  by  calling  him  son  of 
^olus;  and  the  native  historian  Myrsilus  also  seems  to  have  treated 
him  as  an  ^Eoli-m.  To  dwell  upon  such  narratives  suited  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Greeks;  but  when  we  come  to  inquire  for  the  history  of 
Lesbos,  we  find  ourselves  destitute  of  any  genuine  materials  not  only 
for  the  period  prior  to  the  ^olic  occupation,  but  also  for  a  long  time 
after  it :  nor  can  we  pretend  to  determine  at  what  date  that  occupa- 
tion took  place.     We  may  reasonably  believe  it  to  have  occurred 
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before  776  B.C.,  and  it  therefore  becomes  a  part  of  the  earlicBt  mani 
festatiou  of  real  Grecian  history.  Both  Kj-me,  with  its  eleven  sister 
towns  on  the  continent,  and  the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  w(Me 
then  ^olic.  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  migration  of  the 
father  of  llesiod  the  poet,  from  the  ^Eolic  Kyme  to  Askra  in  Ba-otia, 
is  the  earliest  authentic  fact  known  to  us  on  contemporary  testimony 
— seemingly  between  776  and  700  B.C. 

But  besides  these  islands,  and  the  strip  of  the  continent  between 
Kyme  and  Pitane  (which  constituted  the  territory  properly  called 
.^olis),  there  were  many  other  ^olic  establishments  in  the  region 
near  Mount  Ida,  the  Troad,  and  the  Hellespont,  and  even  in  Euro- 
pean Thrace.  All  those  establishments  seem  to  have  emanated  from 
Lesbos,  Kyme,  and  Tenedos,  but  at  what  time  they  were  formed  we 
have  no  information.  Thirty  different  towns  are  said  to  have  been 
established  by  these  cities,  from  whence  nearly  all  the  region  of 
Hount  Ida  (meaning  by  that  term  the  territory  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  town  of  Adramyttion  northward,  to  Priapos  on  the  Pro- 
pontis)  came  to  be  ^olized.  A  new  ^olis  was  thus  formed,  quite 
distinct  from  the  ^olis  near  the  Elaeitic  gulf,  and  severed  from  it 
partly  by  the  territory  of  Atarneus,  partly  by  the  portion  of  Mysia  and 
Lydia,  between  Atarneus  and  Adramyttium,  including  the  fertile 
plain  of  Thebe.  A  portion  of  the  lauds  on  this  coast  seems  indeed  to 
Lave  been  occupied  by  Lesbos,  but  the  far  larger  part  of  it  was  never 
uEolic.  Nor  was  Ephorus  accurate  when  he  talked  of  the  whole 
territory  between  Kyme  and  Abydos  as  known  under  the  name  of 
^olis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  possessed  themselves  of  the  strip  of  the 
Troad  opposite  to  their  island,  northward  of  Cape  Lekton — those 
of  Lesbos  founded  Assus,  Gargara,  Lamponia,  Antandrus,  etc., 
between  Lekton  and  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Adramyttian 
gulf — while  the  Kymseans  seem  to  have  established  themselves  at 
Kebren  and  other  places  in  the  inland  Idaean  district.  As  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  this  north-western  corner  (west  of  a  line  drawa 
from  Smyrna  to  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Propontis)  seems  to  have 
been  occupied,  anterior  to  the  Hellenic  settlements,  by  Mysians  and 
Teukrians — who  are  mentioned  together,  in  such  manner  as  to  show 
that  there  was  no  great  ethnical  difference  between  them.  The  elegiac 
poet  Kallinus,  in  the. middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  was  the 
first  who  mentioned  the  Teukrians;  treating  them  as  immigrants 
from  Krete,  though  other  authors  represented  them  as  indigenous,  or 
as  having  come  from  Attica.  However  the  fact  may  stand  as  to  their 
origin,  we  may  gather  that  in  the  time  of  Kallinus  they  were  still  the 
great  occupants  of  the  Troad.  Gradually  the  south  and  west  coasts, 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  this  region,  became  penetrated  by  succes- 
sive colonies  of  ^olic  Greeks,  to  whom  the  iron  and  ship  timber  of 
Mount  Ida  were  valuable  acquisitions.  Thus  the  small  Teukriau 
townships  (for  there  were  no  considerable  cities)  became  -^olized ; 
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while  on  the  coast  northward  of  Ida,  along  the  TTcllcspont  and  Pro- 
pontis,  Ionic  establislimcnts  were  formed  from  Miletus  and  Piiok;ea, 
and  Milesian  colonists  were  received  into  the  inland  town  of  Skepsis. 
In  the  time  of  Kallinus,  the  Teukrians  seem  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Ilamaxitus  and  Kolona3,  with  the  worship  of  the  Sminthian 
Apollo,  in  the  south-western  region  oftlieTroad:  a  century  and  a 
half  afterward,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  Herodotus  notices  the 
iidiabitants  of  Gergis  (occupying  a  portion  of  the  northern  region  of 
Ida  in  the  line  eastward  from  Dardanus  and  Ophrynion)  as  "  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Teukrians."  We  also  tind  the  Mityleneans  and 
Athenians  contending  by  arms  about  600-580  B.C.  for  the  possession 
of'Sigeium  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  Probably  the  Lesbian 
settlements  on  the  southern  coast  of  tlie  Troad,  l3nng  as  they  do  so 
much  nearer  to  the  island,  as  well  as  the  Teuedian  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  had  been  formed  at  some  time  prior 
to  this  epoch.  We  further  read  of  ^'Eo'lic  inhabitants  as  possessing 
Sestos  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont.  The  name  Teukrians 
gradually  vanished  out  of  present  use,  and  came  to  belong  only  to 
the  legends  of  the  past;  preserved  either  in  connection  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sminthian  Apollo,  or  by  writers  such  as  Hellanikus  and 
Kephalon  of  Gergis,  from  whence  it  passed  to  the  later  poets  and  to 
the  Latin  epic.  It  appears  that  the  native  place  of  Kephalon  was  a 
town  called  Gergis  or  Gergithes,  near  Kyme:  there  was  also  another 
place  called  Gergetha  on  the  river  Kaikus,  near  its  sources,  and  there- 
fore higher  up  in  Mysia.  It  was  from  Gergithes  near  Kyme  (accord- 
ing to  Strabo),  that  the  place  called  Gergis  in  Mount  Ida  was  settled: 
probably  the  non-Hellenic  inhabitants,  both  near  Kyme  and  in  the 
region  of  Ida,  were  of  kindred  race,  but  the  settlers  who  went  from 
Kyme  to  Gergis  in  Ida  were  doubtless  Greeks,  and  contributed  in 
this  manner  to  the  conversion  of  that  place  from  a  Tcukrian  to  an 
Hellenic  settlement.  In  one  of  those  violent  dislocations  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  were  so  frequent  afterward  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Teukro-Hellenic  population  of  the 
Ida^an  Gergis  is  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  Attains  of  Perga- 
mus,  in  order  to  people  the  village  of  Gergetha  near  the  river 
Kaikus. 

We  must  regard  the  iEolic  Greeks  as  occupying  not  only  their 
twelve  cities  on  the  continent  round  the  Ela3itic  Gulf  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands,  of  which  the  chief  were  Lesbos  and  Tenedos — but 
also  as  gradually  penetrating  and  Hellenizing  the  Idjran  region  and 
the  Troad.  This  last  process  belongs  probably  to  a  period  subsequent 
to  776  B.C.,  but  Kyme  and  Lesbos  doubtless  count  as  ^olic  from  an 
earlier  period. 

Of  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  we  hear  some  facts  between 
the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  Ol3mipiad  (620-580  B.C.),  which  unfortunately 
reach  us  only  in  a  faint  echo.  That  city  then  numbered  as  its  own 
the  distinguished  names  of  Pittakus,  Sappho,  and  Alkaeus.    Lik« 
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of  their  nativ^c  city,  their  bearing  was  that  of  bitter  enemies.  Aikaeus 
and  Antimcnidas,  his  brother,  were  worsted  in  this  party-feud,  and 
banished:  but  even  as  exiles  they  were  strong  enough  seriously  to 
alarm  and  afflict  their  fellow-citizens,  while  their  party  at  home,  and 
the  general  dissension  within  the  walls,  reduced  Mitylene  to  despair. 
In  this  calamitous  condition,  the  Mityleneans  had  recourse  to  Pitta- 
kus,  who — with  his  great  rank  in  the  state  (his  wife  belonged  to  the 
old  gens  of  the  Penthilids),  courage  in  the  field,  and  reputation  for 
wisdom — inspired  greater  confidence  than  any  other  citizen  of  his 
time.  He  was  by  universal  consent  named  TEsymnete  or  dictator  for 
ten  years,  with  unlimited  powers:  and  the  appointment  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  How  effectually  he  repelled  the  exiles,  and  main- 
tained domestic  tranquillity,  is  best  shown  by  the  angry  effusions  of 
Alkaeus;  whose  songs  (unfortunately  lost)  gave  vent  to  the  political 
hostility  of  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  the  speeches  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  two  centuries  afterward — and  who,  in  his  vigorous 
invectives  against  Pittakus,  did  not  spare  even  the  coarsest  nick- 
names, founded  on  alleged  personal  deformities.  Respecting  the 
proceedings  of  this  eminent  dictator,  the  contemporary  and  reported 
friend  of  Solon,  we  know  only  in  a  general  way,  that  he  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  security  and  peace,  and  that  at  the  end  of  his  term 
he  voluntarily  laid  down  his  power — affording  presumption  not  only 
of  probity  superior  to  the  lures  of  ambition,  but  also  of  that  conscious 
moderation  during  the  period  of  his  dictatorship  which  left  him 
without  fear  as  a  private  citizen  afterward.  He  enacted  various 
laws  for  Mitylene,  one  of  which  was  sufficiently  curious  to  cause  it 
to  be  preserved  and  commented  on — for  it  prescribed  double  penal- 
ties against  offenses  committed  by  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
But  he  did  not  (like  Solon  at  Athens)  introduce  any  constitutional 
changes,  nor  provide  any  new  formal  securities  for  public  liberty 
and  good  government:  which  illustrates  the  remark  previously  made, 
tliat  Solon  in  doing  this  was  beyond  his  age  and  struck  out  new 
lights  for  his  successors — since  on  the  score  of  personal  disinterested- 
ness, Pittakus  and  he  are  equally  unimpeachable.  What  was  the 
condition  of  Mitylene  afterward,  we  have  no  authority  to  tell  us. 
Pittakus  is  said  (if  the  chronological  computers  of  a  latter  age  can  be 
trusted)  to  have  died  in  the  fifty-second  Olympiad  (b.c.  572-568).  Both 
lie  and  Solon  are  numbered  among  the  Seven  AVise  Men  of  Greece, 
respecting  whom  something  will  be  said  in  a  future  chapter.  The 
various  anecdotes  current  about  him  are  little  better  than  uncertified 
exemplifications  of  a  spirit  of  equal  and  generous  civism:  but  his 
songs  and  his  elegiac  compositions  were  familiar  to  literary  Greeks 
in  the  age  of  Plato, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

ASIATIC     DORIANS. 

The  islands  of  Rhodes,  Kos.  Syme,  Nisyros,  Kasas,  and  Karpa- 
tlms  are  represented  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue  as  furnishing  troops 
to  tlie  Grecian  armament  before  Troy.  Historical  Rhodes,  and  his- 
torical Kos,  are  occupied  by  Dorians,  the  former  with  its  three 
separate  cities  of  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Kameinis.  Two  other  Dorian 
cities,  both  on  the  adjacent  continent,  are  joined  with  these  four  as 
members  of  an  Amphiktyonv  on  the  Triopian  promontory,  or  south- 
western corner  of  Asia  Minor — thus  constituting  an  Hexapolis, 
including  Halikarnassus,  Knidus,  Kos,  Lindus,  Jalysus,  and  Kamei- 
rus.  Knidus  was  situated  on  the  Triopian  promontory  itself;  Hali- 
karnassus more  to  the  northward,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Keramic  gulf;  neither  of  the  two  are  named  in  Homer. 

The  legendary  account  of  the  origin  of  these  Asiatic  Dorians  has 
already  been  given,  and  we  are  compelled  to  accept  their  Hexapolis 
as  a  portion  of  the  earliest  Grecian  history,  of  which  no  previous 
account  can  be  rendered.  The  circumstance  of  Rhodes  and  Kos 
being  included  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Iliad  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
they  were  Greek  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Ionic  or  ^-olic  settle- 
ments. It  may  be  remarked  that  both  the  brothers  Antiphus  and 
Pheidippus  from  Kos,  and  Tlepolemus  from  Rhodes,  are  Herakleids, 
— the  only  Herakleids  who  figure  in  the  Iliad :  and  the  deadly  combat 
between  Tlepolemus  and  Sarpedon  may  perhaps  be  an  heroic  copy 
drawn  from  real  contests,  which  doubtless  often  took  place  between 
the  Rhodians  and  their  neighbors,  the  Lykians.  That  Rhodes  and 
Kos  were  already  Dorian  at  the  period  of  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  I 
see  no  reason  for  doubting.  They  are  not  called  Dorian  in  that  Cata- 
logue, but  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  name  Dorian  had  not  at  tliLt 
early  period  come  to  be  employed  as  a  great  distinctive  class  name, 
as  it  was  afterward  used  in  contrast  with  Ionian  and  ^olian.  In 
relating  the  history  of  Pheidon  of  Argos,  I  have  mentioned  various 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  trade  of  the  Dorians  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  considerable  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  may  well  have  been  Doric  migrations  by  sea  to  Krete  and 
Rhodes,  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Iliad. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  six  Dorian  towns  which  had  established 
their  Amphiktyony  on  the  Triopian  promontory,  were  careful  to  * 
admit  none  of  the  neighboring  Dorians  to  partake  of  it.  Of  these 
neighboring  Dorians,  we  make  out  the  islands  of  Ast}'pal8ea,  and 
Kalymnae,  Nisyrus,  Karpathus,  Syme,  Telus,  Kasus,  and  Chalkia; 
also,  on  the  continental  coast,  Myndus,  situated  on  the  same  penin- 
sula with  Halikarnassus — and  Phaselis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lylda 
toward  Pamphylia.  The  strong  coast-rock  of  lasus,  midway  between 
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Miletus  and  Ilalikarnassus,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded 
by  Argeiaus,  but  was  compelled  in  consequence  of  destructive  wars 
with  the  Kariaus  to  admit  fresh  settlers  and  a  Neleid  Gilkist  from 
Miletus.  Bargylia  and  Karyanda  seem  to  have  been  Karian  settle- 
ments more  or  less  Hellenized.  There  probably  were  other  Dorian 
towns,  not  specially  known  to  us,  upon  whom  this  exclusion  from 
the  Triopian  solemnities  was  brought  to  operate.  The  six  Amphik- 
tyonized  cities  were  in  course  of  time  reduced  to  five,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  Halikarnassus:  the  reason  for  which  (as  we  are  told)  was,  that 
a  citizen  of  Halikarnassus,  who  had  gained  a  tripod  as  prize, 
violated  the  regulation,  which  required  that  the  tripod  should  always 
be  consecrated  as  an  olfering  in  the  Triopian  temple,  in  order  that  he 
might  carry  it  off  to  decorate  his  own  house.  The  Dorian  Ampliik- 
tyony  was  thus  contracted  into  a  Peutapolis.  At  wdiat  time  this  inci- 
dent took  place  we  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  perhaps  unreasonable  to 
conjecture  that  the  increasing  predominance  of  the  Karian  element 
at  Halikarnassus  had  some  effect  in  producing  the  exclusion,  as  well 
as  the  individual  misbehavior  of  the  victor  Agasikles. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NATIVES    OP    ASIA    MINOB  WITH  WHOM!    THE    GREEKS    BECAME    CON- 
NECTED. 

From  the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  on 
the  ac^'acent  islands,  our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  those  non- 
Hellenic  kingdoms  and  people  with  whom  they  there  came  in 
contact. 

Our  information  with  respect  to  all  of  them  is  unhappily  very 
scanty.  And  we  shall  not  improve  our  narrative  by  taking  the  cata- 
logue, presented  in  the  Iliad,  of  allies  of  Troy,  and  construing  it  as 
if  it  were  a  chapter  of  geography.  If  any  proof  were  wanting  of  the 
unpromising  results  of  such  a  proceeding,  we  may  find  it  in  the  con- 
fusionnvhich  darkens  so  much  of  the  work  of  Strabo — who  perpetu- 
ally turns  aside  from  the  actual  and  ascertainable  condition  of  the 
countries  which  he  is  describing  to  conjectures  on  Homeric  antiquity, 
often  announced  as  if  they  were  unquestionable  facts.  Where  the 
Homeric  geography  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  we  note  the  fact 
with  satisfaction;  where  it  stands  unsupported,  or  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  other  statements,  we  cannot  venture  to  reason  upon  it  as  in  itself 
a  substantial  testimony.  The  author  of  the  Iliad,  as  he  has  congre- 
gated together  a  vast  body  of  the  different  sections  of  Greeks  for  the 
attack  of  the  consecrated  hill  of  Ilium,  so  he  has  also  summoned  all 
the  various  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  co-operate  in  its  defense.  Ho 
lias  planted  portions  of  the  Kilikians  and  Lykians,  whose  historical 
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existence  is  on  tlie  southern  coast,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Troad.  Those  only  will  complain  of  this  who  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  regard  him  as  an  historian  or  geographer.  If  we  are 
content  to  read  him  only  as  the  first  of  poets,  we  shall  no  more 
quarrel  with  him  for  a  geographical  misplacement,  than  with  his 
successor  Arktiuus  for  bringing  on  the  battlefield  of  Ilium  the  Ama- 
zons or  the  ^Ethiopians. 

The  geography  of  Asia  Minor  is  even  now  very  imperfectly  known, 
and  the  matters  ascertained  respecting  its  ancient  divisions  and  boun- 
daries relate  almost  entirely  either  to  the  later  periods  of  the  Persian 
empire,  or  to  times  after  the  Macedonian  and  even  after  the  Roman 
conquest.  To  state  them  as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Cra-sus,  king 
of  Lydia,  before  the  arrival  of  the  conquering  Cyrus,  is  a  task  in 
which  we  find  little  evidence  to  sustain  us.  The  great  mountain 
chain  of  Taurus,  which  begins  from  the  Chelidonian  promontory  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Lydia,  and  strikes  north-eastward  as  far  as 
Armenia,  formed  the  most  noted  boundary-line  during  the  Roman 
times.  But  Herodotus  does  not  once  mention  it;  the  river  Haiys  is 
in  his  view  the  most  important  geographical  limit.  Northward  of 
Taurus,  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  rivers  Halys  and  Sangarius,  was 
situated  the  spacious  and  lofty  central  plain  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the 
north,  west,  and  south  of  this  central  plain,  the  region  is  chiefly 
mountainous,  as  it  approaches  all  the  three  seas,  the  Euxine,  the 
-^gean,  and  the  Pamphylian — most  mountainous  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  permitting  no  rivers  of  long  course.  The  mountains  Kadmus, 
Messogis,  Tmolus,  stretch  westward  toward  the  ^gean  Sea  yet  leav- 
ing extensive  spaces  of  plain  and  long  valle3^s,  so  that  the  Marauder, 
the  Kaister,  and  the  Hermus  have  each  considerable  length  of  course. 
The  north-western  part  includes  the  mountainous  regions  m  Ida, 
Temnus,  and  the  Mysian  Olympus,  with  much  admixture  of  fertile 
and  productive  ground.  The  elevated  tracts  near  the  Euxine  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  wooded — especially  Kytorus:  the  Parthenius, 
the  Sangarius,  the  Halys,  and  the  Iris,  are  all  considerable  streams 
flowing  northward  toward  that  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  plain  land 
interspersed  through  these  numerous  elevations  was  often  of  the 
greatest  fertility ;  and  as  a  whole,  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  was 
considered  as  highly  productive  by  the  ancients,  in  grain,  wine,  fruit, 
cattle,  and  in  many  parts,  oil;  though  the  cold  central  plain  did  not 
carry  the  olive. 

Along  the  western  shores  of  this  peninsula,  where  the  various  bands 
of  Greek  emigrants  settled,  we  hear  of  Pelasgians,  Teukrians,  Mysians, 
Bithynians,  Phrygians,  Lydians  or  Maeonians,  Karians,  Lelegians. 
Farther  eastward  are  Lykians,  Pisidians,  Kilikians,  Phrygians,  Kap- 
padokians,  Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  etc.  Speaking  generally, 
we  may  say  that  the  Phrygians,  Teukrians,  and  Mysians  appear  in  the 
north-western  portion,  between  the  river  Hermus  and  the  Propontis^ 
the  Karians  and  Lelegians  south  of  the  river  Mseander,— and  the 
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Lydians  in  the  central  re«^on  between  the  two.  Pelasgians  are  found 
here  and  there,  seemingly  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  and  in 
that  of  the  Kaister.  Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  there  were  Pelas- 
dan  settlements  at  Plakia  and  Skylake  on  the  Propontis,  westward  of 
Kyzikus:  and  O.  Muller  would  trace  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  to 
Tyrrha,  an  inland  town  of  Lydia,  whence  he  imagines  (though  with- 
out much  probability)  the  name  Tyrrhenian  to  be  derived. 

One  important  fact  to  remark,  in  respect  to  the  native  population 
of  Asia  Minor  at  the  first  opening  of  this  history  is,  that  they  were 
not  aggregated  into  great  kingdoms  or  confederations,  nor  even  into 
any  large  or  populous  cities — but  distributed  into  many  inconsidera- 
ble tribes,  so  as  to  present  no  overwhelming  resistance,  and  threaten 
no  formidable  danger,  to  the  successive  bodies  of  Greek  emigrants. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is,  the  Lydian  monarchy  of  Sardis,  the  real 
strength  of  which  begins  with  Gyges  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae, 
about  700  B.C.  Though  the  increasing  force  of  that  kingdom  ulti- 
mately extinguished  the  independence  of  the  Greeks  m  Asia,  it  seems 
to  have  no  way  impeded  their  development,  as  it  stood  when  they  first 
arrived  and  for  a  long  time  afterward.  Xor  were  either  Karians  or 
Mysians  united  under  any  one  king,  so  as  to  possess  facilities  for 
aggression  or  conquest. 

As  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  our  scanty  data,  it  appears  that  all 
the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  were,  in  a  large 
sense,  of  kindred  race  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  Thracians 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont.  East  of  the 
Halys  dwelt  the  people  of  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  race, — Assyrians, 
Syrians,  and  Kappadokians — as  well  as  Kilikians,  Pamphylians  and 
Solymi,  along  its  upper  course  and  farther  southward  to  the  Pamphy- 
lian  sea.  Westward  of  the  Helys  the  languages  were  not  Semitic, 
but  belonging  to  a  totally  different  family — cognate  yet  distinct  one 
from  another,  perhaps  not  mutually  intelligible.  The  Karians,  Lyd- 
ians, and  Mysians  recognized  a  certain  degree  of  brotherhood  with 
each  other,  attested  by  common  religious  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Karios  at  Mylasa.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  each  of 
these  nations  mutually  comprehended  each  other's  speech.  Herod- 
otus, from  whom  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  these  common  sacrifices, 
acquaints  us  at  the  same  time  that  the  Kaunians  in  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  peninsula  had  no  share  in  them,  though  speaking 
the  same  language  as  the  Karians.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
consider  identity  or  difference  of  language  as  a  test  of  national 
aflSnity. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  east- 
ward to  the  river  Halys,  dwelt  Bithynians  or  Thynians,  Mariandy- 
uians,  and  Paphlagonians — all  recognized  branches  of  the  widely 
extended  Thracian  race.  The  Bithynians  especially,  in  the  north- 
western portion  of  this  territory,  reaching  from  the  Euxine  to  the 
Propontis,  are  often  spoken  of  as  Asiatic  Thracians — while  on  th« 
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other  hand  various  tribes  among  the  Thracians  of  Europe  are  denom- 
inated Thynl  or  Thynians;  so  little  difference  was  there  in  the  popu- 
lation on  the  two  sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  alike  brav?,  predatory,  and 
sanguinary.  The  Bithynians  of  Asia  are  also  sometimes  called 
Bebr^kiims,  under  v  hich  denomination  they  extend  as  tar  southward 
as  the  Gulf  of  Kios  in  the  Propontis.  They  here  come  in  contact 
with  ^lygdoniaus,  Mysians,  and  Phrygians.  Along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Proi)ontis,  between  the  rivers  Khyndakus  and  ^sepus, 
in  immediate  neighborhood  with  the  powerful  Greek  colony  of  Kyz- 
ikus,  appear  the  Doliones;  next,  Pelasgians  at  Plakia  and  Skylake; 
then  again,  along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  near  Abydus  and  Lamp- 
sakus,  and  occupying  a  portion  of  the  Troad,  we  find  mention  made 
of  other  Bebrykians.  In  the  interior  of  the  Troad,  or  the  region  of 
Ida,  are  Teukrians  and  Mysians.  The  latter  seem  to  extend  south- 
ward down  to  Pergamus  and  the  region  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  east- 
ward to  the  mountainous  region  called  the  Mysian  Olympus,  south 
of  the  lake  Askanius,  near  which  they  join  with  the  Phrygians. 

As  far  as  any  positive  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting  nations  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  it  would  appear  tbat  the  Mysians  and  Phryg- 
ians are  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  Lydians  and  Karians  on 
one  side,  and  Thracians  (Europeans  as  well  as  Asiatic)  on  the  other — 
a  remote  ethnical  affinity  pervading  the  whole.  Ancient  migrations 
are  spoken  of  in  both  directions  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
and  Thracians  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from  Europe;  and  the 
Lydian  historian  Xanthus  referred  the  arrival  of  the  Phrygians  to  an 
epoch  subsequent  to  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
speaks  of  a  vast  body  of  Teukrians  and  Mysians,  who,  before  the 
Trojan  war,  had  crossed  the  strait  from  Asia  into  Europe,  expelled 
many  of  the  European  Thracians  from  their  seats,  crossed  the  Strymon 
and  the  Macedonian  rivers,  and  penetrated  as  far  southward  as  the  river 
Peneus  in  Thessaly — as  far  westward  as  the  Ionic  gulf.  This  Teukro- 
Mysian  migration  (he  tells  us)  brought  about  two  consequences:  first, 
the  establishment  near  the  river  Strymon  of  the  Paeonians,  who  called 
themselves  Teukrian  colonists;  next,  the  crossing  into  Asia  of  many 
of  the  dispossessed  Thracian  tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Str3'mon  into  the  north-western  region  of  Asia  Minor,  by  which  the 
Bithynian  or  Asiatic  Thracian  people  was  formed.  The  Phrygians 
also  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  originally  occupied  an  European 
soil  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  near  the  snow-clad  Mount  Bermioa, 
at  which  time  they  were  called  Briges, — an  appellative  name  in  the 
Lj^lian  language  equivalent  to  freemen  or  Franks:  while  the  Mysians 
are  said  to  have  come  from  the  north-eastern  portions  of  European 
Thrace  south  of  the  Danube,  known  under  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
name  of  Moesia.  But  with  respect  to  the  Mysians  there  was  also 
another  story,  according  to  which  they  were  described  as  colonists 
emanating  from  the  Lydians;  put  forth  according  to  that  system  of 
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devoting  by  solemn  vow  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  chosen  by  lot,  to 
seek  settlements  elsewhere,  which  recurs  not  unfrequently  among  the 
stories  of  early  emigrations,  as  the  consequence  of  distress  and  fam- 
ine. And  tliis  last  opinion  was  supported  by  the  character  of  the 
Mysian  language,  half  Lydian  and  half  Phrygian,  of  which  both  tlu, 
Lydian  historian  Xauthus,  and  Menekrates  of  Ehea,  by  whom  the 
opinion  was  announced),  must  have  been  very  competent  judges. 

From  such  tales  of  early  migration  both  ways  across  the  Helles- 
pont fmd  the  Bosphorus,  all  that  we  can  with  any  certainty  infer  is, 
a  certain  measure  of  affinity  among  the  population  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor — especially  visible  in  the  case  of  the  Phrj'gians  and 
Mysians.  The  name  and  legends  of  the  Phrygian  hero  Midas  are 
connected  with  different  towns  throughout  the  extensive  region  of 
Asiatic  Phrygia — Kelaenae,  Pessiuus,  Ankyra,  Gordium — as  well  as 
with  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Bermion  in  Macedonia.  The  adven- 
ture whereb}'  Midas  got  possession  of  Silenus,  mixing  wine  with  the 
spring  of  which  he  drank,  was  localized  at  the  latter  place  as  well  as 
It  the  town  of  Thymbrion,  nearly  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asiatic 
Phr^/gia.  The  name  Mygdonia,  and  the  eponymous  hero  Mygdon, 
belong  not  less  to  the  European  territory  near  the  river  Axius  (after- 
ward a  part  of  Macedonia)  than  to  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  eastern. 
Propontis,  between  Kios  and  the  river  Rhyndakus.  Otreus  and 
Mygdon  are  the  commanders  of  the  Phrygians  in  the  Iliad ;  and  the 
river  Odryses,  wiiich  flowed  through  the  territory  of  the  Asiatic 
Mygdonians  into  the  Rhyndakus,  affords  another  example  of  homon- 
ymy  with  the  Odrysian  Thracians  in  Europe.  And  as  these  coin- 
cidences of  names  and  legends  conduct  us  to  the  idea  of  analogy  and 
affinity  between  Thracians  and  Phrygians,  so  we  find  Archilochus,  the 
earliest  poet  remaining  to  us  who  mentions  them  as  contemporaries, 
coupling  the  two  in  the  same  simile.  To  this  early  Parian  lambist, 
the  population  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Hellespont  appears  to  have 
presented  similarity  of  feature  and  customs. 

To  settle  with  any  accuracy  the  extent  and  condition  of  these 
Asiatic  nations  during  the  early  days  of  Grecian  settlement  among 
them  is  impracticable.  The  problem  was  not  to  be  solved  even  by 
the  ancient  geographers,  with  their  superior  means  of  knowledge 
The  early  indigenous  distribution  of  the  Phrygian  population  is 
unknown  to  us;  for  even  the  division  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Phrygia  belongs  to  a  period  at  least  subsequent  to  the  Persian  con- 
quest (like  most  of  the  recognized  divisions  of  Asia  Minor),  and  is  only 
misleading  if  applied  to  the  period  earlier  than  Croesus.  It  appears 
that  the  name  Phrygians  like  that  of  Thracians,  was  a  generic  designa- 
tion, and  comprehended  tribes  or  separate  communities  who  had  also 
specific  names  of  tlieir  own.  We  trace  Phrygians  at  wide  distances: 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Halys — at  Kel<Bnae,  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Mteander — and  on 
the  coast  of  tne  Propontis  near  Kios    In  both  of  these  latter  localitiea 
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there  is  a  Rait  lake  called  Askanius,  which  is  the  name  both  of  the 
leader  of  the  Phrygian  allies  of  Troy  and  of  the  country  from  whence 
they  are  said  to  come,  in  the  Iliad.  They  thus  occupy  a  territory 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pisidian  mountains — on  the  west  by  the 
Lydians  (indicated  by  a  terminal  pillar  set  up  V)y  Croesus  at  Kydrara) 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Ilalys,  on  the  other  side  of  which  were  Kap- 
padokians  or  Syrians:  on  the  north  by  Paphlagonians  and  Marian- 
dynians.  But  it  seems  besides  this,  that  they  must  have  extended 
farther  to  the  west,  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the  region  of 
Mount  Ida  and  the  Troad.  For  Apollodorus  considered  that  both 
the  Doliones  and  the  Bebrykians  were  included  in  the  great  Phrygian 
name;  and  even  in  the  ancient  poem  called  "Phoronis"  (which  can 
hardly  be  placed  later  than  600  B.C.),  the  Daktyls  of  Mount  Ida,  the 
great  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are  expressly  named  Phrygian.  The 
custom  of  the  Attic  tragic  poets  to  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad 
Phrygians,  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  translation  of  inhabitants, 
but  an  employment  of  the  general  name,  as  better  known  to  the  audi- 
ence whom  they  addressed,  in  preference  to  the  less  notorious  specific 
name — just  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  might  be  described  either 
as  Bithynians  or  as  Asiatic  Thracians. 

If  (as  the  language  of  Herodotus  and  Ephorus  would  seem  to 
imply)  we  suppose  the  Phrygians  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast  and  dwelling  only  in  the  interior,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  explain  to  ourselves  how  or  where  the  early  Greek  colonists  came 
to  be  so  much  influenced  by  them;  whereas  the  supposition  that  the 
tribes  occupying  the  Troad  and  the  region  of  Ida  were  Phrygians 
elucidates  this  point.  And  the  fact  is  incontestable,  that  both  Phryg- 
ians and  Lydians  did  not  only  modif}^  the  religious  manifestations 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  through  them  of  the  Grecian  w^orld  gen- 
erally— but  also  rendered  important  aid  toward  the  first  creation  of 
the  Grecian  musical  scale.  Of  this  the  denominations  of  the  scale 
afford  a  proof. 

Three  primitive  musical  modes  were  employed  by  the  Greek  poets, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  later  authors  could  find  any  account — 
the  Lj^dian,  which  was  the  most  acute — the  Dorian,  which  was  the 
most  grave — and  the  Phrygian  intermediate  between  the  two;  the 
highest  note  of  the  Lydian  being  one  tone  higher,  that  of  the  Dorian 
one  tone  lower,  than  the  highest  note  of  the  Phrygian  scale.  Such 
were  the  three  modes  or  scales,  each  including  only  a  tetrachord, 
upon  which  the  earliest  Greek  masters  worked :  many  other  scales, 
both  higher  and  lower,  were  subsequently  added.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  earliest  Greek  music  was,  in  large  proportion,  borrowed  from 
Phrygia  and  Lj'dia.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  eighth  and  sev- 
enth centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  music  and  poetry  conjoined 
/often  also  with  dancing  or  rhythmical  gesticulation)  was  the  only 
intellectual  manifestation  known  among  the  Greeks — and  moreover, 
that  in  the  belief  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  every  musical  mode  had 
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its  own  peculiar  emotional  influences,  powerfully  modified  the  tem- 
per of  hearers,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  national  wor- 
ship— we  shall  see  that  this  transmission  of  the  musical  modes  implies 
much  both  of  communication  and  interchange  between  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  the  indigenous  population  of  the  continent.  Now  the 
fact  of  communication  between  the  Ionic  and  the  x^olic  Greeks,  and 
their  eastern  neighbors,  the  Lydians,  is  easy  to  comprehend  generally, 
though  we  have  no  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  took  place.  But 
we  do  not  distinctly  see  where  it  was  that  the  Greeks  came  so  much 
into  contact  witli  the  Phrygians,  except  in  the  region  of  Ida,  the 
Troad,  and  the  southern  coast  of  the  Propontis.  To  this  region 
belonged  those  early  Phrygian  musicians  (under  the  heroic  names  of 
Olympus,  Hyagnis,  ]Marsyas),  from  whom  the  Greeks  borrowed. 
And  we  may  remark  that  the  analog)'  between  Thracians  and  Phryg- 
ians seems  partly  to  hold  in  respect  both  to  music  and  to  religion; 
since  the  old  mythe  in  the  Iliad,  wherein  the  Thracian  bard  Thamy- 
ris,  rashly  contending  in  song  with  the  Muses,  is  conquered,  blinded, 
and  stripped  of  his  art,  seems  to  be  the  prototype  of  the  very  similar 
story  respecting  the  contention  of  Apollo  with  the  Phrj-gian  Marsyas 
— the  cithara  against  the  flute ;  while  the  Phrygian  Midas  is  farther 
characterized  as  the  religious  disciple  of  Thracian  Orpheus. 

In  my  previous  chapter  relating  to  the  legend  of  Troy,  mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  early  fusion  of  the  ^olic  Greeks  with  the 
indigenous  population  of  the  Troad.  It  is  from  hence  probably  that 
the  Phrygian  music  with  the  flute  as  its  instrument — employed  in  the 
orgiastic  rites  and  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  in  Mount  Ida,  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus,  and  other  mountain  regions  of  the  country,  and 
even  in  the  Greek  city  of  Lampsakus — passed  to  the  Greek  composers. 
Its  introduction  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  facts  respecting  Grecian 
music,  and  must  have  taken  place  during  the  first  century  of  the 
recorded  Olympiads.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  allusion  to 
it,  but  it  may  probably  have  contributed  to  stimulate  that  develop- 
ment of  lyric  and  elegiac  composition  which  grew  up  among  the  post- 
homeric  Cohans  and  lonians,  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  old 
epic.  Another  instance  of  the  fusion  of  Phrj'^gians  with  Greeks  is  to 
be  found  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Kyzikus,  Kius,  and  Prusa,  on 
the  southern  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  Propontis.  At  the  first 
of  the  three  places,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 
celebrated  with  much  solemnity  on  the  hill  of  Dindymon,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  that  mountain  in  the  interior,  near  Pessinus,  from 
whence  Cybele  derived  her  principal  surname  of  Dindymene.  The 
analogy  between  the  Kretan  and  Phrygian  religious  practices  has 
been  often  noticed,  and  confusion  occurs  not  unfrequently  between 
Mount  Ida  in  Krete  and  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  in  the  Troad; 
while  the  Teukrians  of  Gergis  in  the  Troad — who  were  not  yet  Hel- 
lenized  even  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  who  were 
affirmed  by  the  elegiac  poet  Kallinus  to  have  immigrated  from  Kiete — 
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if  they  were  not  really  Phrygians,  differed  so  little  from  them  as  to 
be  called  such  by  the  poets. 

The  Phrygians  are  celebrated  bj'  Ilerodotus  for  the  abundance  both 
of  their  flocks  and  their  agricultural  produce.  The  excellent  wool 
for  which  Miletus  was  always  renowned  came  in  part  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  river  Mseander,  which  they  inhabited.  He  contrasts 
them  in  this  respect  with  the  Lydians,  among  whom  the  attri])»itefi 
and  capacities  of  persons  dwelling  in  cities  are  chiefly  brought  to  our 
view:  much  gold  and  silver,  retail  trade,  indigenous  games,  unchas- 
tity  of  young  women,  yet  combined  w  ith  thrift  and  industry.  Phryg- 
ian cheese  and  salt-provisions — Lydian  unguents,  carpets  and  col- 
ored shoes — acquired  notoriety.  Both  Phrygians  and  Lydians  are 
noticed  b}'  Greek  authors  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  as  a  people  timid,  submissive,  industrious,  and  useful  as 
slaves — an  attribute  not  ascribed  to  the  Mysians,  who  are  usually 
described  as  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers,  difficult  to  hold  in  sub- 
jection: nor  even  true  respecting  the  Lydians,  during  the  earlier 
times  anterior  to  the  complete  overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus;  for 
they  were  then  esteemed  for  their  warlike  prowess.  Nor  was  the  dif- 
ferent character  of  these  two  Asiatic  people  yet  elTaced  even  in  the  sec- 
ond century  after  the  Christian  era.  For  the  same  Mysians,  who  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Persian  satraps,  are  described  b}'  the  rhetor  Aristeides  as  seizing  and 
plundering  his  property  at  Laneion  near  Hadriani — while  on  the  con- 
trary he  mentions  the  Phrygians  as  habitually  coming  from  the 
interior  toward  the  coast  regions  to  do  the  work  of  the  oiive-gather- 
ing.  During  the  time  of  Grecian  autonomy  and  ascendency,  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  tiie  conception  of  a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  was 
associated  in  the  Greek  mind  with  ideas  of  contempt  and  servitude, 
to  which  unquestionably  these  Asiatics  became  fashioned,  since  it 
was  habitual  with  them  under  the  Roman  empire  to  sell  their  own 
children  into  slavery — a  practice  certainly  very  rare  among  the 
Greeks,  even  when  they  too  had  become  confunded  among  the  mass 
of  subjects  of  imperial  Rome.  But  we  may  fairly  assume  tliat  this 
association  of  contempt  with  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  or  a  Lydian  did 
not  prevail  during  the  early  period  of  Grecian  Asiatic  settlement,  or 
even  in  the  time  of  Alkman,  Mimnermus,  or  Sappho,  down  to  600 
B.C.  We  first  trace  evidence  of  it  in  a  fragment  of  Hipponax.  It 
began  with  the  subjection  of  Asia  Minor  generally,  first  under  Croesus . 
and  then  under  Cyrus,  and  with  the  senfiment  of  comparitive  pride 
which  grew  up  afterwards  in  the  minds  of  European  Greeks.  The 
native  Phrygian  tribes  along  the  Propontis,  w^ith  whom  the  Greek 
colonists  came  in  contact — Bebrykians,  Doliones,  Mygdonians,  etc. 
— seem  to  have  been  agricultural,  cattle-breeding,  and  horse-breed- 
ing; yet  more  vehement  and  warlike  than  the  Phrygians  of  the  inte- 
rior, as  far  at  least  as  can  be  made  out  by  their  legends.  The  brutal 
but  gigantic  Amykus,  son  of  Poseidon,  chief  of  the  Bebrykians,  w-itJi 
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whom  Pollux  contends  in  l)0.\'ing — anil  his  brother  Mygdon  to  whom 
Ilcraklos  is  opposed — are  samples  of  a  j)e()ple  wliom  tiie  Greek  poets 
considered  ferocious,  and  not  submissive:  ^vhile  the  celebrity  of  the 
horses  of  Erichlhonius,  Laomedon,  and  Asius  of  Arisbe,  in  the  Iliad, 
shows  that  horse-breeding  was  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  region 
of  Ida,  not  less  in  the  mind  of  Homer  than  in  that  of  Virgil. 

According  to  the  legend  of  the  Phrygian  town  of  Gordium  on  the 
river  Sangarius,  the  primitive  Phrygian  king  Gordius  was  originally 
a  poor  husbandman,  upon  the  yoke  of  whose  team,  as  he  one  daj 
tilled  his  field,  an  eagle  perched  and  posted  himself.  Astonished  at 
this  portent,  he  consulted  the  Telmissean  augurs  to  know  what  it 
meant,  when  a  maiden  of  the  prophetic  breed  acquainted  him  that 
tlie  kingdom  was  destined  to  his  family.  He  espoused  her,  and  the 
offspring  of  the  marriage  Avas  3Iidas.  Sedition  afterward  breaking 
out  among  the  Phrygians,  they  were  directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the 
only  means  of  tranquillity,  to  choose  for  themselves  as  king  the  man 
whom  they  should  first  see  approaching  in  a  wagon.  Gordius  and 
Midas  happened  to  be  then  coming  into  the  town  in  their  wagon, 
and  the  crown  was  conferred  upontTiem.  Their  wagon,  consecrated 
in  the  citadel  of  Gordium  to  Zeus  Basileus,  became  celebrated  from 
the  insoluble  knot  whereby  the  yoke  was  attached,  and  from  the 
severance  of  it  afterward  b)""  the  sword  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Whosoever  could  untie  the  knot,  to  him  the  kingdom  of  Asia  was 
portended,  and  Alexander  was  the  first  whose  sword  both  fulfilled 
the  condition  and  realized  the  prophecy. 

Of  these  legendary  Phrygian  names  and  anecdotes  we  can  make 
no  use  for  historical  purposes.  We  know  nothing  of  any  Phrygian 
kings,  during  the  historical  times;  but  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  cer- 
tain Midas  sou  of  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia,  who  was  the  first  foreign 
sovereign  that  ever  sent  offerings  to  the  Delphian  temple,  anterior  to 
Gyges  of  Lydia.  This  Midas  dedicated  to  the  Delphian  god  the 
throne  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  to  administer  justice. 
Chronologers  have  referred  the  incident  to  a  Phrj'giau  king  Midaa 
placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  tenth  Olympiad — a  supposition  which 
there  are  no  means  of  verifying.  There  may  have  been  a  real  Midas 
king  of  Gordium;  but  that  there  was  ever  any  great  united  Phrygian 
monarchy,  we  have  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing.  The  name 
Gordius  son  of  j\Iidas  again  appears  in  the  legend  of  Croesus  and 
Solon  told  by  Herodotus,  as  part  of  the  genealogy  of  the  ill-fated 
prince  Adrastus:  here,  too,  it  seems  to  represent  a  legendary  rather 
than  a  real  person. 

Of  the  Lydians  I  shall  speak  in  the  following  chapter. 
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The  early  relations  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 

anterior  to  the  reign  of  Gygcs,  are  not  belter  known  to  us  than  those 
of  the  Phrygians.  Their  native  music  became  partly  incorporated 
with  the  Greek,  as  the  Phrygian  music  was;  to  which  it  was  very 
analogous,  both  in  instruments  and  in  character,  though  the  Lydian 
mode  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  more  eireminate  and  ener- 
vating. Tlie  tlute  was  used  alike  by  Phrygians  and  Lydians,  passing 
from  both  of  them  to  the  Greeks,  But  the  magadis  or  pectis  (a  harp 
with  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  strings,  sounded  two  together  in 
octave)  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Lesbian  Terpander  from 
the  Lydian  banquets.  The  flute-players  who  acquired  esteem  among 
the  early  Asiatic  Greeks  were  often  Phrygian  or  Lydian  slaves;  and 
even  the  poet  Alkman,  who  gained  for  himself  permanent  renown 
among  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  though  not  a  slave  born  at  Sardis,  as  is 
sometimes  said,  was  probably  of  Lydian  extraction. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Lydia 
or  Lydians,  He  names  Maeonians  in  juxtaposition  with  Karians,  and 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  people  once  called  Maeonian 
received  tlie  new  appellation  of  Lydian  from  Lydus  son  of  Atys. 
Sardis,  whose  almost  inexpugnable  citadel  was  situated  on  a  precipi- 
tous rock  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ridge  of  Tmolus,  overhanging 
the  plain  of  the  river  HeiTnus,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  kings. 
It  is  not  named  by  Homer,  though  he  mentions  both  Tmolus  and  the 
neighboring  Gygaean  lake:  the  fortification  of  it  was  a.scribed  to  an 
old  L}  dian  king  named  Melcs,  and  strange  legends  were  told  con- 
cerning it.  Its  possessors  were  enriched  by  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  Paktolus,  w^hich  flowed  down  from  Mount  Tmolus  toward  the 
Hermus,  bringing  considerable  quantities  of  gold  in  its  sands.  To 
this  cause  historians  often  ascribed  the  abundant  treasure  belonging 
to  Croesus  and  his  predecessors.  But  Crcesus  possessed,  besides,  other 
toines  near  Pergamus;  while  another  cause  of  wealth  is  alsd  to  be 
found  in  the  general  industry  of  the  Lydian  people,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  respecting  them  seem  to  attest.  They  were 
the  first  people  (according  to  Herodotus)  who  ever  carried  on  retail, 
trade,  and  the  first  to  coin  money  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  archaeologists  of  Sardis  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (a  century 
after  the  Persian  conquest)  carried  very  far  back  the  antiquity  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  by  means  of  a  series  of  names  which  are  in  great 
part,  if  not  altogether,  divine  and  heroic.  Herodotus  gives  us  first 
Manes,  Atys,  and  Lydus — next  a  line  of  kings  beginning  with  Hera- 
kles,  twenty-two  in  number,  succeeding  each  other  from  father  to  son 
And  Ui*fiBg  for  505  years.     The  first  of  this  line  of  Herakleid  kings 
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was  Agron,  descended  from  Hcnikles  in  the  fourth  generation — 
Herakles,  Alkaeus,  Niiiiis.  Hehis,  and  Agron.  The  twenty -i^cond 
prince  of  this  Herakk'id  family,  after  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
father  and  son  during  505  years,  was  Kandaules,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Myrsilus  the  son  of  ^lyrsus.  With  him  the  dynasty  ended,  and 
ended  by  one  of  those  curious  incidents  which  Herodotus  has  nar- 
rated with  his  usual  dnimatic.  yet  unaffected,  emphasis.  It  was  the 
divine  will  that  Kamlaules  should  be  destroyed,  and  he  lost  his 
rational  judgment.  Having  a  wife  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Lydia,  his  vanity  could  not  be  satisfied  without  exhibiting  her  naked 
person  to  Qyges  son  of  Daskylus,  his  principal  contiiiant  and  the 
commander  of  his  guards.  In  spite  of  the  vehement  repugnance  of 
Gygcs,  this  resolution  was  executed;  but  the  wife  became  aware  of 
the  inexpiable  affront,  and  took  her  measures  to  avenge  it.  Sur- 
rounded by  her  most  faithful  domestics,  she  sent  for  Gyges,  and 
addressed  him. — "Two  ways  are  now  open  to  thee,  Gyges:  take  which 
thou  wilt.  Either  kill  Kaudaules,  wed  me,  and  acquire  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia — or  else  thou  must  at  once  perish.  For  thou  hast  seen  for- 
bidden things,  and  either  thou,  or  the  man  who  contrived  it  for  thee, 
must  die."  Gyges  in  vain  entreated  to  be  spared  so  terrible  an  alter- 
native: he  was  driven  to  the  option,  and  he  chose  that  which  prom- 
ised safety  to  himself.  The  queen,  planting  him  in  ambush  behind 
the  bed-chamber  door,  in  the  very  spot  where  Kandaules  had  placed 
him  as  a  spectator,  armed  him  with  a  dagger,  wiiich  he  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  sleeping  king. 

Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Herakleids;  yet  there  was  a  large 
party  in  Lydia  who  indignantly  resented  the  death  of  Kandaules,  and 
took  arms  against  Gyges.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  both  parties 
at  length  consented  to  terminate  by  reference  to  the  Delphian  oracle. 
The  decision  of  that  holy  referee  being  given  in  favor  of  Gyges,  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  passed  to  his  dynasty,  called  the  Mermnadae.  But 
the  oracle  accompanied  its  verdict  with  an  intimation  that  in  the  per- 
son of  the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges,  the  murder  of  Kandaules  w^ould 
be  avenged — a  warning  of  which  (Herodotus  innocently  remarks) 
no  one  took  any  notice,  until  it  was  actually  fulfilled  in  the  person  of 
Cro?sus. 

In  this  curious  legend,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
dynasty  called  Mcrmnadte,  the  historical  kings  of  Lydia — we  cannot 
determine  how  much,  or  whether  any  part,  is  historical.  Gyges  was 
probably  a  real  man,  contemporary  with  the  5'outh  of  the  poet  Archi- 
lochus;  but  the  name  Gyges  is  also  an  heroic  name  in  Lj'dian  archae- 
ology. He  is  the  eponymus  of  the  Gygaean  lake  near  Sardis.  Of  the 
many  legends  told  respecting  him.  Plato  has  preserved  one,  accord 
ing  to  which,  Gyges  is  a  mere  herdsman  of  the  king  of  Lydia:  after  a 
terrible  storm  and  earthquake  he  sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth, 
into  which  he  descends  and  finds  a  vast  horse  of  brass,  hollow  and 
partly  open,  wherein  there  lies  a  gigantic  corpse  with  a  golden  ring. 
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This  rinj?  he  carrh'!*  uway,  and  dit^jovere  unexpectedly  that  it  po»- 
6e»8e8  the  miraculous  proix.rtyof  rendering?  him  invi.sihle  at  pleasure. 
Being  sent  on  a  niessaire  to  the  king  he  makes  the  magic  ring  availa- 
ble to  his  amltition.  He  first  posse'sses  himself  of  the  person  of  the 
queen,  then  with  her  aid  ansiibsinates  the  king,  and  tiuully  h-eizcH  the 
ecepter. 

The  legend  thus  recounted  by  Plato,  thoroughly  Oriental  in  char- 
acter, has  this  one  point  in  common  with  the  Herodotean,  that  ihe 
adventurer  Gyges,  through  the  favor  and  help  of  the  queen,  destroys 
the  king  and  becomes  his  successor.  Feminine  preference  and  patron- 
age are  the  cause  of  his  prosperity.  Klausen  has  shown  that  this 
"aphrodisiac  intiuence"  runs  in  a  peculiar  manner  through  many  of 
the  Asiatic  legends,  both  divine  and  heroic.  The  Phrygian  Midas  or 
Gordius  (as  before  recounted)  acquires  the  throne  by  marriage  with  a 
divinely  privileged  maiden:  the  favor,  shown  by  Aphrodite  to  Anchi- 
ees,  confers  upon  the  ^Eneadfe  sovereignty  in  the  Troad:  moreover 
tlie  great  Phrygian  and  Lydian  goddess  Rhea  or  Cyljcle  has  always 
her  favored  and  self-devoting  youth  Atvs,  who  is  worshiped  along 
with  her,  and  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  niedialor  between  her  and  man- 
kind. The  feminine  element  appears  predominant  in  Asiatic  mythes. 
J\Ii(las,  Sardanapalus,  Sandon,  and  even  Herakles,  are  de.scriljed  as 
clothed  in  women's  attire  and  working  at  the  loom;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Amazons  and  Semiramis  achieve  great  conquests. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  historical  character  of  the  Lydian  kings 
called  Mennnadap,  beginning  with  Gyges  about  715-600  B.C.,  and 
ending  with  Crcesus,  we  find  nothing  but  legend  to  explain  to  us  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  accession.  Still  less  can  we  make 
out  anything  respecting  the  preceding  kings,  or  determine  whether 
Lydia  was  ever  in  former  times  connected  with  or  dependent  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  as  Ktesias  affirmed.  Nor  can  we  certify 
the  reality  or  dates  of  the  old  Lydian  kings  named  by  the  native 
historian  Xantluis — Alkimus,  Kambles,  Adramytes.  One  piece  of 
valuable  information,  however,  we  acquire  from  Xanthus — the  dis-^ 
tribution  of  Lydia  into  two  parts,  Lydia  projier  and  Torrhebia,  which 
he  traces  to  the  two  sons  of  Atys — Lydus  and  Torrhebus;  he  states 
that  the  dialect  of  the  Lydians  and  Torrhebians  differed  much  in  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  Doric  and  Ionic  Greeks.  Torrhebia  appears 
to  have  included  the  valley  of  the  Kaister,  south  of  Tmolus,  and  near 
to  the  frontiers  of  Karia. 

With  Gyges,  the  ^lermnad  king,  commences  the  series  of  aggres- 
sions from  Sardis  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  which  ultimately  ended 
in  their  subjection.  G^yges  invaded  the  territories  of  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  and  even  took  the  city  (prol)ably  not  the  citadel,  of  Kolo- 
phon.  Though  he  thus,  however,  made  war  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
he  was  munificent  in  his  donations  to  the  Grecian  god  of  Delphi, 
His  numerous  as  well  as  costly  offerings  were  seen  in  the  temple  by 
Herodotus.     Elegiac  compositions  of  the  poet  Mimnermus  celebrated 
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the  valor  of  the  Smvrnreans  in  their  battle  with  Gyges.  We  hear 
also,  iu  a  story  which  bears  the  iiny)ress  of  iiViliaii  more  thau  of  Gre- 
cian faacy,  of  a  beautiful  youtiiof  Smyrna  named  Mai,nies,  to  whom 
Gyges  was  attached,  and  who  incurred  the  dispk-asure  of  his  country- 
men for  having  conij)osed  verses  iu  celebration  of  llie  victories  of  the 
Lydians  over  the  Ama/ous.  To  avenge  the  ill-treatment  received 
by  this  youth.  Gyges  attacked  the  territory  of  Magnesia  (probably 
Magnesia  on  Sipylus)  and  after  a  consicerable  struggle  took  the  city. 

liow  far  the  Lydian  kingdom  of  Sard  is  extended  during  the  reign 
of  Gyges  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Strabo  alleges  that  the 
whole  Troad  belonged  to  him.  and  that  the  Greek  settlement  of  Ahy- 
dus  on  the  Hellespont  was  established  by  tlie  Milesians  only  under 
his  auspices.  On  what  authority  this  statement  is  made,  we  are  not 
told,  and  it  appears  doubtful,  especially  as  so  many  legendary  anec- 
dotes are  connected  with  the  name  of  Gyges.  This  prince  reigned 
(according  to  Herodotus)  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ardys.  who  reigned  forty-nine  years  (about  B.C.  678-629). 
We  learn  that  he  attacked  the  Milesians,  and  took  the  Ionic  city  of 
Priene.  Yet  this  possession  cannot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
city  appears  afterward  as  autonomous.  His  long  reign,  however, 
was  signalized  1)V  two  events,  both  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
Asiatic  Greeks;  the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians — and  the  first 
approach  to  collision  (at  least  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histori- 
cal knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  and  those  of  Upper 
Asia  under  the  Median  kings. 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  authors  that  the  Medes  were  originally  num* 
bered  among  the  subjects  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Nineveh  (or  Ninos.  as  the  Greeks  call  it)  was  the  chief  town,  and 
Babylon  one  of  the  principal  portions.  That  the  population  and 
power  of  these  two  great  cities  (as  well  as  of  several  others  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  march  found  ruined  and  deserted  in 
those  same  regions)  is  of  high  antiquity,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt- 
ing. But  it  is  noway  incumbent  upon  a  historian  of  Greece  to 
entangle  himself  in  the  mazes  of  Assyrian  chronology,  or  to  weigh 
the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the  contlictiug  statements  of  Herodotus, 
Ktesias,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  etc.,  are  entitled.  With  the  Ass3Tian 
empire — which  lasted,  according  to  Herodotus.  520  years,  according 
to  Ktesias.  1360  years — the  Greeks  have  no  ascertainable  connection. 
The  city  of  Nineveh  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Medes  a  little 
before  the  year  600  b.c.  (insofar  as  the  chronology  can  be  made  out), 
and  exercised  no  intluence  upon  Grecian  atfairs.  Those  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Asia,  with  whom  the  early  Greeks  had  relation,  were  the 
Medes.  and  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldeans  of  Babylon — both  originally 
subject  to  the  Assjrians  of  Nineveh — both  afterward  acquiring  inde- 
pendence— and  both  ultimately  embodied  in  the  Persian  empire.  At 
what  time  either  of  them  became  first  independent,  we  do  not  know. 
The  astronomical  canon,  which  gives  a  list  of  kings  of  Babylon  begr^- 
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iiinu  with  what  is  called  the  era  of  Xabonassar,  or  747  B.C.,  does  not 
prove  at  what  epoch  these  Babylouiaii  chiefs  became  iudepeudent  of 
Nineveh:  and  the  catalogue  of  Median  kings  which  Herodotus 
begins  with  Deiokes,  about  709-711  B.C.,  is  commenced  by  Ktesias 
more  than  a  centur}'  earlier — moreover  the  names  in  the  two  lists  are 
different  almost  from  first  to  last. 

For  tlic  historian  of  Greece,  the  Medes  first  begin  to  acquire 
importance  about  636  B.C.,  under  a  king;  whom  Herodotus  calls 
Phraortes,  son  of  Deiokes.  Respecting  Deiokes  himself,  Herodotus 
recounts  to  us  how  he  c;ime  to  be  lirst  chosen  king.  The  seven  tribes 
of  Medes  dwelt  dispersed  in  separate  villages,  without  any  common 
authority,  and  the  mischiefs  of  anarchy  were  painfully  felt  among 
them.  Deiokes,  having  acquired  great  reputation  in  his  own  village 
as  a  just  man,  was  invoked  gradually  by  all  the  adjoining  villages  to 
settle  their  disputes.  As  soon  as  his  elticiency  in  this  vocation,  and 
the  improvement  which  he  brought  about,  had  become  felt  through- 
out all  the  tribes,  he  artfully  threw  up  his  post  and  retired  again  into 
privacy, — upon  which  the  evils  of  anarchy  revived  in  a  manner  more 
intolerable  than  before.  The  Medes  had  now  no  choice  except  to 
elect  a  king.  The  friends  of  Deiokes  expatiated  so  warmly  upon  his 
virtues,  that  he  was  the  person  chosen.  The  first  step  of  the  new 
king  was  to  exact  from  the  people  a  body  of  guards  selected  by  him- 
self; next,  he  commanded  them  to  build  tbe  city  of  Ekbatana,  upon 
a  hill  surrounded  with  seven  concentric  circles  of  walls,  his  own 
palace  being  at  the  top  and  in  the  mnermost.  He  farther  organized 
the  scheme  of  Median  despotism;  the  king,  though  his  person  was 
constantly  secluded  in  a  fortified  palace,  inviting  written  communi- 
cations from  all  aggrieved  persons,  and  administering  to  each  the 
decision  or  the  redress  which  they  required — informing  himself, 
moreover,  of  passing  events  by  means  of  ubiquitous  spies  and 
officials,  who  seized  all  wrong-doers  and  brought  them  to  the  palace 
for  condign  punishment.  Deiokes  farther  corTstrained  the  Medes  to 
abandon  their  separate  abodes  and  concentrate  themselves  in  Ekba- 
tana, from  whence  all  the  powers  of  government  branched  out.  And 
the  seven  distinct  fortified  circles  in  the  town,  coinciding  as  they  do 
with  the  number  of  the  Median  tribes,  were  probably  conceiveJi  by 
Herodotus  as  intended  each  for  one  distinct  tribe— the  tribe  of 
Deiokes  occupying  the  innermost  along  with  himself. 

Except  the  successive  steps  of  this  well-laid  political  plan,  we  hear 
of  no  other  acts  ascribed  to  Deiokes.  He  is  said  to  have  held  the 
government  for  fifty-three  j^ears,  and  then  dying,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Phraortes.  Of  the  real  history  of  Deiokes,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  know  anything.  For  the  interesting  narrative  of  Herodotus,  of 
which  the  above  is  an  abridgement,  presents  to  us  in  all  its  points 
Grecian  society  and  ideas,  not  Oriental.  It  is  like  the  discussion 
which  the  historian  ascribes  to  the  seven  Persian  conspirators,  previ- 
ous to  the  accession  of  Darius — whether  they  shall  adopt  an  oligar- 
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chical,  a  democratical,  or  a  monarchical  form  of  /rovernment;  or  it 
may  be  compared,  perhaps  more  aptly  still,  to  the  Cyroptedia  of 
Xenopiion,  who  beautifully  aii<l  elaborately  works  out  an  ideal  such 
as  Herodotus  exhibits  in  brief  outline.  The  story  of  Deiokes 
describes  v.iiat  may  be  called  the  despot's  progress,  first  as  candidate 
and  afterward  as  fully  established.  Amidst  the  active  political  dis- 
cussion carried  on  by  intelligent  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
there  were  doubtless  many  stories  of  the  successful  arts  of  ambitious 
despots,  and  much  remark  as  to  the  probable  means  conducive  to 
their  success,  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  in  the  politics  of  Aristotle: 
one  of  these  tales  Herodotus  has  employed  to  decorate  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  the  Median  monarchy.  His  Deiokes  begins  like  a  clever 
Greek  among  other  Greeks,  equal,  free,  and  disorderly.  He  isathirst 
for  despotism  from  the  beginning,  and  is  forward  in  manifesting  his 
rectitude  and  justice,  "'as  beseems  a  candidate  for  command;"  he 
passes  into  a  despot  by  the  pul)lic  vole,  and  receives  what  to  the 
Greeks  was  the  great  symbol  and  instrument  of  such  transition,  a 
persQiial  body-guard;  he  ends  by  oriianizing  both  the  machinery  and 
the  etiquette  of  a  despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  like  the  Cj'tus  of 
Xeuophon.  Only  that  both  these  authors  maintain  the  superiority  of 
their  Grecian  ideal  over  Oriental  reality,  by  ascribing  both  to  Deiokes 
and  Cyrus  a  just,  systematic  and  laborious  administration,  such  as 
their  own  experience  did  not  present  to  them  in  Asia.  Probably 
Herodotus  had  visited  Ekbatana  (which  he  describes  and  measures 
like  an  eye-witness,  comparing  its  circuit  to  that  of  Athens),  and 
there  heard  that  Deiokes  was  the  builder  of  the  city,  the  earliest 
known  Median  king,  and  the  first  author  of  those  public  customs 
which  struck  him  as  peculiar,  after  a  revolt  from  Assyria:  the  inter- 
val might  then  be  easily  tilled  up,  between  Median  autonomy  and 
3Iedian  despotism,  by  intermediate  incidents  such  as  would  have 
accompanied  that  trausiti<Ki  in  the  longitude  of  Greece.  The  features 
of  these  inhabitants  of  Upper  Asia,  for  a  thousand  years  forward 
from  the  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived — under  the  descendants 
of  Deiokes,  of  Cyrus,  of  Arsakes,  and  of  Ardshir — are  so  unvarying, 
that  we  are  nuich  assisted  in  detecting  those  occasions  in  which 
Herodotus  or  others  infuse  into  their  history  indigenous  Grecian 
ideas. 

Phraortes  (658-636  B.C.).  having  extended  the  dominion  of  the 
Medes  over  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Asia,  and  conquered  both  the 
Persians  and  several  other  nations,  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain 
in  a  war  against  the  Assj-rians,  of  Nineveh:  who,  though  deprived 
of  their  external  dependencies,  were  yet  brave  and  powerful  by 
themselves.  His  son  Kyaxares  (636-595  B.C.)  followed  up  with  still 
greater  energy  the  same  plans  of  conquest,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  introduced  any  organization  into  the  military  force — 
before  his  time,  archers,  spearmen,  and  cavalry  had  been  confounded 
together  indiscriminately,  until  this  monarch  established  separate 
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divisions  for  each.     lie  extended  the  Median  dominion  to  the  eastern 
iKiuk  of  the  llalys,  wJiich  river  alterwani,  by  ihe  conquests  of  the 
Lydiau  kin^  Cra-sus,  iKcanic  the   boundary  between  the  L}  dian  and 
Median  empires;  and  he  carried  on  war  for  nix  years  with  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  give  up 
a   baud  of   8cythiau  JSomads,   who  having  quitted  the  territory  of 
Kyaxares  in  order  to  escape  severities  with   which  they  were  men 
aced,  had  sought  refuge  as  suppliants  in  L^dia.     Tlie  war,  indecisive 
as  respects  success,  was  brought  to  its  close  by  a  rtmarkable  incident. 
In  the  midst  of  a  battle  between  the  3Icdian  and  Lydiau  armies  there 
happened  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  oc(  asioned  tqual  alaim  to 
Itoih  parlies,  and  induced  them  immediately  to  cease  hostilities.    The 
Kilikian   prince   Syennesis,    and    the    Babylonian  prince  Labynetus 
interposed   their   mediation,    and    effected  a  reconciliation  betwtm 
Kyaxares  and  Alyattes,    one  of   the  conditions  of  which  was  that 
Alyattes  gave  his  daughter  Aiyenis  in  mairiage  to  Astyages,  son  of 
Kyaxares.     In  this  manner  ]>egan  the  crnnection  between  the  Lydian 
and  Median  kings   which    afterwaid  proved  i-o  ruincus  to  Cicesus. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  Greek  philosopher  Thales  foretold  this  eclipse; 
but  we  may  reasonably  consider  the  supposed  prediction  as  not  less 
apocryphal  than  some  others    ascribed  to  him,  and  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  any  living  Greek  possessed   either  kLOwledge  or  scientific 
capacity  sutflcient  for  such  a  calculation.     The  eclipse  itself,  and  its 
terrific  working  upon  the  minds  of  the  ce  mlatants,  are  facts  not  to 
be  called  in  question ;  though   the  diversity  of  opinion  among  chro- 
nologists,  respecting  the  date  of  it,  is  astonishing. 

It  was  after  this  p(  ace  with  Alyattes,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out 
the  series  of  events  in  Herodotus,  that  Kyaxares  collected  all  his 
forces  and  laid  siege  to  Kineveh,  but  was  obliged  to  desist  by  the 
unexpected  inroad  of  the  Scythians.  Kearly  at  the  same  time,  or 
somewhat  before  the  time,-  that  Upper  Asia  was  desolated  by  these 
formidable  Nomads,  Asia  Elinor  too  was  overrun  by  other  Nomads 
— the  Cimmerians — Ardys  being  then  king  of  Lydia?  and  the  two 
invasions,  both  spreading  extreme  disaster,  are  presented  to  us  as 
indirectly  connected  together  in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  name  Cimmerians  appears  in  the  Odyssey — the  fable  describes 
them  as  dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  imrnersedm  darkness  and 
unblessed  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  Of  this  people  as  existent  we  can 
render  no  account,  for  they  had  passed  away  or  lost  their  identity 
and  become  subject  previous  to  the  commencement  of  trustworthy 
authorities;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonesus  (Crimea)  and  of  the  territory  between  that  penin- 
sula and  the  river  Tyras  (Dniester),  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first 
commenced  their  ])ermanent  settlements  on  those  coasts  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  The  numerous  localities  which  bore  their  name,  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  after  they  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation 
•—as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  Cimmerian  kings  then  shown  near  the 
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Tyras — suflBcieutly  attest  this  fact.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  (like  their  conquerors  and  successors  the  Scythians)  a 
nomadic  people,  nnire  milkers,  moving  about  with  their  tents  and 
herds,  suitably  to  tue  nature  of  those  unbroken  steppes  which  their 
territory  presented,  and  which  offered  little  except  herbage  in  profu 
sion.  Strubo  tells  us  (on  what  authority  we  ilo  not  know)  that  they 
as  well  as  the  Treres  and  other  Thracians  had  desolated  Asia  Minoi 
more  than  once  before  the  time  of  Ardys,  and  even  earlier  than 
Homer. 

The  Cimmerians  thus  belong  partly  to  legend,  partly  to  history; 
but  the  Scythians  formed  for  several  centuries  an  important  section 
of  the  Grecian  contemporary  worid.  Their  name,  unnoticed  by 
Homer,  occurs  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  Hesiodic  poems.  When  the 
Homeric  Zeus  in  the  Iliad  turns  his  eye  away  from  Troy  toward 
Thrace,  he  sees,  besides  the  Thracians  and  >I\sians,  other  tribes 
whose  names  cannot  be  made  out,  but  whom  the  poet  knows  as 
milk-eaters  and  mare-milkers.  The  .same  characteristic  attributes, 
coupled  with  that  of  "having  wagons  for  their  dwelling-houses,'* 
appear  in  Hesiod  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Scythians.  The 
navigation  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Eu.xine  gradually  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
their  tirst  settlements  on  its  coasts  were  established.  The  foundation 
of  Byzantium,  as  well  as  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  (at  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus)  by  the  Megarians  is  assigned 
to  the  30th  Olympiad,  or  608  b.c.  The  succession  of  colonies  founded 
by  the  enterprise  of  Mile-ian  citizens  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Euxine  seems  to  fall  not  very  long  after  this  date — at  least  within 
the  following  century.  Isiria,  Tyras,  and  Olbia  or  Borysthenes, 
were  planted  respectively  near  the  mouths  of  the  three  great  rivers 
Danube.  Dniester,  and  Bog:  Kruni,  Odessus,  Tomi,  Kallatis,  and 
Apollonia,  were  also  planted  on  the  south-western  or  Thracian  coast 
— northward  of  the  dangerous  laud  of  Salmydessus,  so  frequent  in 
wrecks — vet  south  of  the  Danube.  According  to  the  turn  of  Grecian 
religious  faith,  the  colonists  took  out  with  them  the  worship  of  the 
hero  Achilles  (from  whom,  perhaps,  the  cekist  and  some  of  the  expa- 
triating chiefs  professed  to  be  descended),  which  they  established 
with  great  solemnity  both  in  the  various  towns  and  on  the  small 
atijoining  islands.  The  earliest  proof  which  we  find  of  Scythia  as  a 
territory  familiar  to  Grecian  ideas  and  feeling,  is  found  in  a  fragment 
of  the  poet  Alkajus  (about  b.c.  600),  wherein  he  addres.^es  Achilles  as 
"sovereign  of  Scythia."  There  were,  besides,  several  othor  Mile:?ian 
foundations  on  or  near  the  Tauric  Cher.sonese  (Crimea)  which  brought 
the  Greeks  into  conjtmction  with  the  Scythians — Herakleia,  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  Theodosia,  on  the  southern  coast  and  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  peninsula — Pantikapaeum  and  the  Teian  colony  of 
Phanagoria  (these  two  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides  of  the  Cim- 
merian  Bosphorus  respectively),  and    Kepi,  Hermonassa,  etc.,  not 
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far  from  Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Euxine.  Last  of  all 
there  was,  even  at  tlie  extremity  of  tiie  Palus  Mieotis  (Sea  of  Azof) 
the  Grecian  settlement  of  Tanais.  All  or  most  of  these  seem  to  ha/e 
been  founded  during  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  though 
the  precise  dates  of  most  of  them  cannot  be  named;  probably  sev- 
eral of  them  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  mystic  poet  Aristeas  of  l^o- 
konnesus,  about  540  B.C.  Ilis  long  voyage  from  the  Palus  Majotis 
(Sea  of  Azof)  into  the  interior  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  couutrj'  of  the 
Issedones  (described  in  the  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  Arimaspian 
verses),  implies  an  habitual  intercourse  between  Scythians  and  Greeks 
which  could  not  well  have  existed  without  Grecian  establishments  on 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

Hekataeus  of  Miletus  appears  to  have  given  much  geographical 
information  respecting  the  Scythian  tribes.  But  Herodotus,  who 
personally  visited  the  town  of  6lbia,  together  with  the  inland  regions 
adjoining  to  it,  and  probably  other  Grecian  settlements  in  the  Euxine 
(at  a  time  which  we  may  jjresume  to  have  been  about  450-440  B.C.) — 
and  who  conversed  with  both  Scythians  and  Greeks  competent  to 
give  him  information — has  left  us  far  more  valuable  statements 
respecting  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and  manners,  as  they  stood 
in  his  day.  His  conception  of  the  Scythians,  as  well  as  that  of  Hip- 
pokrates,  is  precise  and  well  defined — very  different  from  that  of  the 
later  authors,  who  use  the  word  almost  indiscriminately  to  denote  all 
barbarous  Nomads.  His  territory  called  Scythia  is  a  square  area, 
twenty  days'  journey  or  4, 000  stadia  (somewhat  less  than  500  English 
miles)  in  each  direction — bounded  by  the  Danube  (the  course  of  which 
river  he  conceives  in  a  direction  from  n.W',  to  s.e.),  the  Euxine,  and 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  river  Tanais,  on  three  sides  respectively — 
and  on  the  fourth  or  north  side  by  the  nations  called  Agathyrsi,  Keuri, 
Androphagi,  and  Melanchlaeni.  However  imperfect  his  idea  of  the 
figure  of  this  territory  may  be  found,  if  we  compare  it  with  a  good 
modern  map  the  limits  w'hich  he  gives  us  are  beyond  all  dispute: 
from  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  mountains  eastward  of  Transylvania 
to  the  Lower  Tanais,  the  whole  area  was  either  occupied  by  or  sub- 
ject to  the  Scythians.  And  this  name  comprised  tribes  differing 
materially  in  habits  and  civilization.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple who  bore  it,  strictly  Komadicin  their  habits — neither  sowing  nor 
planting,  but  living  only  on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially 
mare's-milk  and  cheese — moved  from  place  to  place,  carrying  thefr 
families  in  w^agons  covered  with  wicker  and  leather,  themselves 
always  on  horseback  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  between  the  Borys- 
thenes  and  the  Palus  Maeotis.  They  hardly  even  reached  so  fal 
westward  as  the  Borysthenes,  since  a  river  (not  easily  identified) 
which  Herodotus  calls  Pantikapes,  flowing  into  the  Borysthenes  from 
the  eastward,  formed  their  boundary.  These  Nomads  were  the  genu- 
ine Scythians,  possessing  the  marked  attributes  of  the  race,  and 
including  among  their  number  tlie  r.egal  Scythians — hordes  so  much 
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more  populous  and  more  effective  in  war  than  the  rest,  as  to  main- 
tain  umlisputed  asceudency,  and  to  account  all  other  Scythians  no 
better  than  their  slaves.  It  was  to  these  that  the  Scythian  kings 
belonged,  by  whom  the  religious  and  political  unity  of  the  name  was 
maintained — each  horde  having  its  separate  chief  and  to  a  certain 
extent  separate  worship  and  customs.  But  besides  these  Nomads 
there  were  also  agricultural  Scythians,  with  fixed  abodes,  living  more 
or  less  upon  bread,  and  raising  corn  for  exportation,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Hypanis.  And  such  had  been  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grecian  settlement  of  Olbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
river  in  creating  new  tastes  and  habits,  that  two  tribes  on  its  western 
banks,  the  Kallipidte  and  the  Alazones,  had  become  completely 
accustomed  both  to  tillage  and  to  vegetable  food,  and  had  in  other 
respects  so  much  departed  from  their  Scythian  rudenesss  as  to  be 
called  Hellenic-Scythians,  m.any  Greeks  being  seemingly  domiciled 
among  them.  Northward  of  the  Alazones  lay  those  called  th«  Agri- 
cultural Scythians,  who  sowed  corn,  not  for  food  but  for  sale. 

Such  stationary  cultivators  were  doubtless  regarded  by  the  pre- 
dominant mass  of  the  Scythians  as  degenerate  brethren.  Some  his- 
torians even  maintain  that  they  belonged  to  a  foreign  race,  standing 
to  the  Sc}^hians  merely  in  the  relation  of  subjects — an  hj^oothesis 
contradicted  implicitly,  if  not  directly,  by  the  words  of  Herodotus, 
and  no  way  necessary  in  the  present  case.  It  is  not  from  them,  how- 
ever, that  Herodotus  draws  his  vivid  picture  of  the  people,  with  their 
inhuman  rites  and  repulsive  personal  features.  It  is  the  purely 
Nomadic  Scythians  whom  he  depicts,  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Mongolian  race  (so  it  seems  probable)  known  to  history,  and  proto- 
types of  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians  of  later  centuries.  The  Sword,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  was  their  chief  god — an  iron  scimitar 
solemnly  elevated  upon  a  wide  and  lofty  platform,  which  was  sup- 
ported on  masses  of  fagots  piled  underneath — to  whom  sheep,  horses, 
and  a  portion  of  their  prisoners  taken  in  war,  were  offered  up  in  sac- 
rifice. Herodotus  treats  this  sword  as  the  image  of  the  god  Ares,  thus 
putting  an  Hellenic  interpretation  upon  that  which  he  describes  liter- 
ally as  a  barbaric  rite.  The  scalps  and  the  skins  of  slain  enemies, 
and  sometimes  the  skull  form  xl  into  a  drinking-cup,  constituted  the 
decoration  of  a  Scythian  warrior.  Whoever  had  not  slain  an  enemy 
was  excluded  from  participation  in  the  annual  festival  and  bowl  of 
wine  prepared  by  the  chief  of  each  separate  horde.  The  ceremonies 
which  took  place  during  the  sickness  and  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
Scythian  kings  (who  were  buried  at  Gerrhi  at  the  extreme  point  to 
which  navigation  extended  up  the  Borysthenes)  partook  of  the  same 
sanguinary  disposition.  It  was  the  Scythian  practice  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  all  their  slaves.  The  awkwardness  of  the  Scythian  frame, 
often  overloaded  with  fat,  together  with  extreme  dirt  of  body,  and 
absence  of  all  discriminating  feature  between  one  man  and  another, 
complete  the  brutish  portrait.     Mare's  milk  (with  cheese  made  from 
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it)  Seems  to  have  been  tlieir  chief  hixiir}',  and  prohahlv  served  the 
same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating  drink  called  Icumiss,  as  at 
present  among  the  Bashkirs  and  the  Kalmucks. 

If  the  habits  of  the  Scytliians  were  such  as  to  create  in  the  near 
ol)S('rver  no  other  feeling  than  repugnance,  their  force  at  least  inspired 
terror.  They  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Thucydides  so  numerous  and 
60  formidable  that  he  pronounces  them  irresistible,  if  they  could  but 
unite,  by  any  other  nation  within  his  knowledge.  Herodotus,  too, 
conceived  the  same  idea  of  a  race  among  whom  everj' man  was  a 
warrior  and  a  practised  horse-bowman,  and  who  were  placed  by  their 
mode  of  life  out  of  all  reach  of  an  enemy's  attack.  Moreover,  Herod- 
otus does  not  speak  meanly  of  their  intelligence,  contrasting  them  in 
favorable  terms  with  the  general  stupidity  of  the  other  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  Euxine.  In  this  respect  Thucydides  seems  to  differ 
from  him. 

On  the  east,  the  Scythians  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  separated 
only  by  the  river  Tanais  from  the  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the  terri- 
tory for  several  days'  journey  north-east  of  the  Palus  Maeotis ;  on  the 
south  they  were  divided  by  the  Danube  from  the  section  of  Thracians 
called  Geta?.  Both  these  nations  were  Nomadic,  analogous  to  the 
Scythians  inhabits,  military  efficiency,  and  fierceness.  Indeed  Herod- 
otus and  Ilippokrates  distinctly  intimate  that  the  Sarmatians  were 
nothing  but  a  branch  of  Scythians,  speaking  a  Scythian  dialect,  and 
distingTiishcd  from  their  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tanais 
chief!}'"  by  this  peculiaritj^ — that  the  women  among  them  were  war- 
riors hardl}'  less  daring  and  expert  than  the  men.  This  attribute  of 
Sarmatian  women,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  well  attested;  though 
Herodotus  has  thrown  over  it  an  air  of  suspicion  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  it,  by  his  explanatory  genealogical  mytlie,  deducing  the  Sar- 
matians from  a  mixed  breed  between  the  Scythians  and  the  Amazons. 

The  wide  extent  of  steppe  eastward  and  north-eastward  of  the 
Tanais,  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Caspian,  and  beyond  the 
possessions  of  the  Sarmatians,  was  ti'aversed  by  Grecian  traders,  even 
to  a  good  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  Altai  mountains — the  rich 
produce  of  gold,  both  in  Altai  and  Ural,  being  the  great  temptation. 
First  (according  to  Herodotus)  came  the  indigenous  Nomadic  nation 
called  Budini,  who  dwelt  to  the  northward  of  the  Sarmatians,  and 
among  whom  were  established  a  colony  of  Pontic  Greeks  intermixed 
with  natives  and  called  Geloni;  these  latter  inhabited  a  spacious  town, 
built  entirely  of  wood.  Bej'ond  the  Budini  eastward  dwelt  the  Thys- 
sagetse  and  the  Jurkoe,  tribes  of  hunters,  and  even  a  body  of  Scythi- 
ans who  had  migrated  from  the  territories  of  the  Regal  Scythians. 
The  Issedones  were  the  easternmost  people  respecting  whom  any 
definite  information  reached  the  Greeks;  beyond  them  we  find  nothing 
but  fable — the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  the  gold-guarding  Grj'^pes  or 
Griffins,  and  the  bald-headed  Argippnei.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
precision  the  geography  of  these  different  tribes,  or  to  do  more  than 
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comprehend  approximately  their  local  bearings  and  relations  to  each 
other. 

But  the  best  known  of  all  is  the  situation  of  the  Tauri  (perhaps  a 
remnant  of  the  expelled  Cimmerians),  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (or  Crimea),  and  who  immolated 
human  sacritices  to  their  native  virgin  goddess — identified  by  the 
Greeks  with  Artemis,  and  serving  as  a  basis  for  tlie  affecting  legend 
of  Iphigeueia.  The  Tauri  are  distinguished  by  Herodotus  from 
Scythians,  but  their  manners  and  state  of  civilization  seem  to  have 
been  very  analogous.  It  appears  also  that  the  powerful  and  numer- 
ous Massagetiie,  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  plains  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  and  southward  of  the  Issedones,  were  so  analogous  to  the  Scy- 
thians as  to  be  reckoned  as  members  of  the  same  race  by  many  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Herodotus. 

This  short  enumeration  of  the  various  tribes  neat  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian,  as  well  as  we  can  make  them  out,  from  the  seventh  to 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  that 
double  invasion  of  Scythians  and  Cimmerians  which  laid  waste  Asia 
between  630  and  610'b.c.  We  are  not  to  expect  from  Herodotus, 
born  a  century  and  a  half  afterward,  any  very  clear  explanations  of 
this  event,  nor  were  all  his  informants  unanimous  respecting  the 
causes  which  brought  it  about.  But  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  within  the 
range  of  historical  analogy,  that  accidental  aggregations  of  number, 
development  of  aggressive  spirit,  or  failure  in  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, among  the  Nomadic  tribes  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  have  brought 
on  the  civilized  nations  of  Southern  Europe  calamitous  invasions  of 
which  the  primary  moving  cause  was  remote  and  unknown.  Some- 
times a  weaker  tribe,  flying  before  a  stronger,  has  been  in  this  manner 
precipitated  upon  the.  territory  of  a  richer  and  less  militar\'  popula- 
tion, so  that  an  impulse  originating  in  the  distant  plains  of  Central 
Tartary  has  been  propagated  until  it  reached  the  southern  extremity 
of  Europe,  through  successive  intermediate  tribes — a  phenomenon 
especially,  exhibited  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  declining  years  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  pres- 
sure so  transmitted  onward  is  said  to  have  brought  down  the  Cim- 
merians and  Scythians  upon  the  more  southerly  regions  of  Asia. 
The  most  ancient  story  in  explanation  of  this  incident  seems  to  have 
been  contained  in  the  epic  poem  (now  lost)  called  Arimaspia,  of  the 
mystic  Aristeas  of  Prokonnesus,  composed  apparently  about  540  B.C. 
This  poet,  under  the  inspiration  of  Apollo,  undertook  a  pilgrimage 
to  visit  the  sacred  Hyperboreans  (especial  votaries  of  that  god)  in 
their  Elysium  beyond  the  Rhipaean  mountains ;  but  he  did  not  reach 
farther  than  the  Issedones.  According  to  him,  the  movement, 
whereby  the  Cimmerians  had  been  expelled  from  their  possessions  on 
the  Euxine  Sea,  began  with  the  Grypes  or  Griffins  in  the  extreme 
north — the  sacred  character  of  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  was  incom- 
patible with  aggression  or  bloodshed.     The   Grypes  invaded    the 
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Arimaspians,  Miio  on  their  part  assailed  their  neiglibors  the  Issedones. 
These  latter  moved  soutlivvard  or  westward  and  drove,  the  Scythians 
across  the  Tauais;  wdiile  the  Scythians,  cariied  forward  by  this  onset, 
expelled  the  ('immerians  from  their  territories  along  tlie  Palus  Moeotis 
and  tlie  Euxine. 

We  see  thus  that  Aristeas  referred  the  attack  of  tlje  Scythians  upon 
the  Cimmerians  to  a  distant  inipulse  proceeding  in  tlie  hrst  instance 
from  the  Grypes  or  Griffins.  But  Herodotus  had  heard  it  explained 
in  another  waywhich  lie  seems  to  think  more  correct — the  Scythians, 
originally  occupants  of  Asia,  or  the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian,  had 
been  driven  across  the  Araxes,  in  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful 
war  with  the  Massagetae,  and  precipitated  upon  the  Cimmerians  iu 
Europe. 

"Wlien  the  Scythian  host  approached,  the  Cimmerians  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves  whether  to  resist  or  retire.  The  majority 
of  the  people  were  dismayed  and  wished  to  evacuate  the  territory, 
while  the  kings  of  the  different  tribes  resolved  to  fight  and  perish  at 
home.  Those  wdio  were  animated  with  such  fierce  despair,  divided 
themselves  along  with  the  kings  into  two  equal  bodies,  and  perished 
by  each  other's  hands  near  the  river  Tyras,  where  the  sepulchers  of 
the  kings  w^ere  yet  shown  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  mass  of  the 
Cimmerians  tied  and  abandoned  their  country  to  the  Scythians;  who, 
however,  not  content  with  possession  of  the  country,  followed  the 
fugitives  across  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  from  west  to  east,  under 
the  command  of  their  prince  Madyes,  son  of  Protothyes.  The  Cim- 
merians, coasting  along  the  east  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  passing  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Caucasus,  made  their  waj^  first  into  Kolchis,  and  next 
into  Asia  Minor,  where  they  established  themselves  on  the  peninsula 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  site  of  the  subsequent  Grecian  city  of 
,Sinope.  But  the  Scythian  pursuers,  mistaking  the  course  taken  by 
the  fugitives,  followed  the  more  circuitous  route  east  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus near  to  the  Caspian  Sea;  which  brought  them,  not  into  Asia 
Minor,  but  into  Media.  Both  Asia  Mine  r  and  Media  beoame  thus 
exposed  nearly  at  the  same  time  to  the  ravages  of  northern  Nomads. 

These  two  stories,  representing  the  belief  of  Herodotus  and 
Aristeas,  involve  the  assumption  that  the  Scythians  were  compara- 
tively recent  immigrants  into  the  territory  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis.  But  the  legends  of  the  Scythians  themselves,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Pontic  Greeks,  imply  the  contrary  of  this  assumption; 
and  describe  the  Scythians  as  primitive  and  indigenous  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Both  legends  are  so  framed  as  to  explain  a  triple  divis- 
ion, which  probabl}^  may  have  prevailed,  of  the  Scythian  aggregate 
nationality,  traced  up  to  three  heroic  brothers:  both  also  agree  in 
awarding  the  predominance  to  the  youngest  brother  of  the  three, 
though,  in  other  respects,  the  names  and  incidents  of  the  two  are 
altogether  different.     The  Scythians  called  themselves  Skoloti. 

Such  material  differences^  ip  the  various  accounts  given  to  Herod- 
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otus  of  the  Sc3'tliian  and  Cimmerian  invasions  of  Asia,  are  by  no 
means  wonderful,  seeing  that  nearly  two  centuries  had  elapsed 
between  that  event  and  his  visit  to  the  Pontus.  That  the  Cimmer- 
ians (perhaps  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  great  Thracian  name 
and  conterminous  with  the  Getge  on  tlie  Danube)  were  the  previous 
tenants  of  much  of  the  territory  between  the  Ister  and  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  and  that  they  were  expelled  in  the  seventh  century  b  c,  by 
the  Scythians,  we  may  follow  Herodotus  in  believing.  But  Niebuhr 
has  shown  that  there  is  great  intrinsic  improbability  in  his  narrative 
of  the  march  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  fugitives  by  the  Scythians.  That  the  latter  would  pursue  at 
all,  when  an  extensive  territory  w^as  abandoned  to  them  without 
resistance,  is  hardly  supposable:  that  they  would  pursue  and  mistake 
their  way,  is  still  more  diflicult  to  believe;  nor  can  we  overlook  the 
great  dithculties  of  the  road  and  the  Caucasian  passes,  in  the  route 
ascribed  to  the  Cimmerians.  Niebuhr  supposes  the  latter  to  have 
marched  into  Asia  Minor  by  the  western  side  of  the  Euxine  and 
across  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  after  having  been  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  by  the  Scythians  near  the  river  Tyras,  where  their  last 
kings  fell  and  were  interred.  Though  this  is  both  an  easier  route, 
and  more  in  accoi'dauce  with  the  analogy  of  other  occupants  expelled 
from  the  same  territory,  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence, 
treat  the  point  as  unauthenticated. 

The  inroad  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor  was  doubtless  con- 
nected with  their  expulsion  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine  by 
the  Scythians,  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  it  was  at  all  connected 
(as  HeVodotus  had  been  told  that  it  was)  with  the  invasion  of  Media 
by  the  Scythians,  except  as  happening  near  about  the  same  time. 
The  same  great  evolution  of  Scythian  power,  or  propulsion  by  other 
tribes  behind,  may  have  occasioned  both  events — brought  about  by 
different  bodies  of  Scythians,  but  nearly  contemporaneous. 

Herodotus  tells  us  two  facts  respecting  the  Cimmerian  immigrants 
into  Asia  Minor.  They  committed  destructive,  through  transient, 
ravages  in  many  parts  of  Paphlagonia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia — 
and  they  occupied  permanently  the  northern  peninsula,  whereon  the 
Greek  city  of  Sinope  was  afterward  planted.  Had  the  elegies  of  the 
contemporary  Ephesian  poet  Kallinus  been  preserved,  we  should 
have  known  better  how  to  appreciate  these  trying  times.  He  strove 
to  keep  alive  the  energy  of  his  countrymen  against  the  formidable 
invaders.  From  later  authors  (who  probably  had  these  poems  before 
them)  we  learn  that  the  Cimmerian  host,  having  occupied  the  Lydian 
chief  town  Sardis  (its  inaccessible  acropolis  defied  them),  poured 
with  their  wagons  into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Kaister,  took  and 
sacked  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander,  and  even  threatened  the  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  But  the  goddess  so  well  protected  her  own 
town  and  sanctuary,  that  Lygdamis,  the  leader  of  the  Cimmerians, 
whose  name  marks  him  for  a  Greek,  after  a  season  of  prosperous 
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doprcnlation  in  Lydia  and  Ionia,  conducting;  his  host  into  the  moun 
tainoiis  regions  of  Kilikia.was  there  overwhehiied  and  .shiin.  Thou«^h 
these  marauders  perished,  the  Cimmerian  settlers  in  the  territory  near 
Sinope  remained:  and  Anihron,  the  first  Milesian  o-kist  who  tried  to 
colonize  that  npot,  was  slain  by  them,  if  we  may  Ijelieve  BkymnuB. 
They  are  not  mentioned  afterward,  but  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  they  appear  \mder  the  name  of  the  Chalybe's,  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  along  that  coast  between  the  Mariandynians  and 
Paphla«i:()nians,  and  whom  Mela  notices  as  adjacent  to  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  Other  authors  place  the  Chalylx'S,  on  severl  adifferent  points, 
more  to  the  j-ast,  throuii:h  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude — ])etweeu 
the  Mosyna'ki  and  Til)areni — near  the  river  Thennodon — and  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  ;  but 
Herodotus  and  INlela  recognize  Chalybes  westward  of  the  river  Halys 
and  the  Paphlagonians,  near  to  Sinope.  These  Chalybes  were  brave 
mountaineers,  tliough  sjivage  in  manners;  distinginshed  as  producers 
and  workers  of  the  iron  whicli  their  mountains  afforded.  In  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Greeks,  as  manifested  in  a  variety  of  fabulous  notices, 
they  are  plainly  connected  with  Scythians  or  Cimmerians;  whence  it 
seems  probable  that  this  connection  was  present  to  the  ndndof  Herod- 
otus in  regard  to  the  inland  population  near  Sinope. 

Herodotus  seems  to  have  conceived  only  one  invasion  of  Asia  by 
the  Cimmerians,  during  the  reign  of  Ardys  in  Lydia.  Ardys  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years;  and  it  was 
Alyattes,  son  and  successor  of  Sadyattes  (according  to  Herodotus), 
who  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from  Asia.  But  Strabo  seems  to  speak 
of  several  invasions,  in  which  the  Treres,  a  Thracian  tribe,  were  con- 
cerned, and  which  are  not  clearly  discriminated;  while  KallisthenCs 
affirmed  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  by  the  Treres  and  Lykians.  We 
see  only  that  a  large  and  fair  portion  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  much  of 
this  seventh  century  B.C.  in  possession  of  these  destroying  Nomads, 
who  while  on  the  one  hand  they  afflicted  the  Ionic  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand  indirectly  befriended  them  by  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
Lydian  monarchy. 

The  invasion  of  Upper  Asia  by  the  Scythians  appears  to  have  been 
nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of  Asia  Elinor  by  the  Cimmerians,  but 
more  ruinous  and  longer  protracted.  The  Median  King  Kyaxares, 
called  away  from  the  siege  of  Nineveh  to  oppose  them,  was  totally 
defeated;  and  the  Scythians  became  full  masters  of  the  country. 
They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia,  as  far  as  Pal- 
estine and  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  Psammetichus  the  EgyptrjUi 
king  met  them  and  only  redeemed  his  kingdom  from  invasion  by  pra}'- 
ers  and  costly  presents.  In  their  return  a  detachment  of  them  sacked  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Askalon:  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  the  god- 
dess avenged  both  upon  the  plunderers  and  their  descendants,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  Twenty-eight  years  did  their  dominion 
in   Upper  Asia  continue,   with  intolerable   cruelty  and  oppression: 
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until  at  length  Kyaxares  and  the  Medes  found  means  to  entrap  the 
chiefs  iuto  a  banquet,  and  slew  them  in  the  hour  of  intoxication. 
The  Scythian  host  once  expelled,  the  Medes  resumed  their  empire. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  these  Scythians  returned  to  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese, where  they  found  that  durin<^  their  long  absence  their  wives 
had  intermarried  with  tiie  slaves,  while  the  new  offspring  which  had 
grown  up  refused  to  readmit  them.  A  deep  trench  had  been  drawn 
across  a  line  over  which  their  march  lay,  and  tho  new-grown  youth 
defended  it  with  bravery,  until  at  length  (so  the  story  runs)  the 
returning  masters  took  up  their  whips  instead  of  arms,  and  scourged 
the  rebellious  slaves  into  submission. 

Little  as  we  know  about  the  particulars  of  these  Cimmerian  and 
Scythian  inroads,  they  deserve  notice  as  the  first  (at  least  the  first  his- 
torically known)  among  the  numerous  invasions  of  cultivated  Asia 
and  Europe  by  the  Nomads  of  Tartary.  Huns,  Avars,  Bulgarians, 
Magyars,  Turks,  Mongols,  Tartars,  etc.,  are  found  in  subsequent  cen- 
turies repeating  the  same  infliction,  and  establishing  a  dominion  both 
more  durable,  and  not  less  destructive,  than  the  transient  scourge  of 
the  Scythians  during  the  reign  of  Kyaxares. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians  from  Asia,  the  full  extent  and 
power  of  the  Median  empire  was  re-established  ;  and  Kyaxares  was 
enabled  again  to  besiege  Nineveh.  He  took  that  great  city,  and  re- 
duced under  his  dominion  all  the  Assyrians  except  those  who  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  This  conquest  was  achieved  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  and  he  bequeathed  the  Median  empire,  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  its  grandeur,  to  his  son  Astyages,  in  595  B.C. 

As  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians  in  Upper  Asia  lasted  twenty- 
eight  years  before  they  were  expelled  by  Kyaxares,  so  also  the  in- 
ro'ids  of  the  Cimmerians  through  Asia  Minor,  w^hich  had  begun  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  continued  through  the 
twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son  Sadyattes  (629-617  B.C.),  and 
were  finally  terminated  by  Alyattes,  son  of  the  latter.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Cimmerians,  however,  Sadyattes  was  in  a  condition  to  prosecute 
a  war  against  the  Grecian  city  of  Miletus,  which  continued  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  his  reign,  and  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  and 
successor.  Alyattes  continued  the  war  for  five  years  longer.  So  feeble 
was  the  sentiment  of  union  among  the  various  Grecian  towns  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  that  none  of  them  would  lend  any  aid  to  Miletus 
except  the  Chians,  who  were  under  special  obligations  to  Miletus  for 
previous  aid  in  a  contest  against  ErythriB.  The  Milesians  unassisted 
were  no  match  for  a  Lydian  army  in  the  field,  though  their  great 
naval  strength  placed  them  out  of  all  danger  of  a  blockade;  and  we 
must  presume  that  the  erection  of  those  mounds  of  earth  against 
the  walls,  whereby  the  Persian  Harpagus  vanquished  the  Ionian 
cities  half  a  century  afterward,  was  then  unknown  to  the  Lydians. 
For  twelve  successive  years  the  Milesian  territory  was  annually 
overrun  and  ravaged,  previous  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  crop.     Tlie 
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inhabitants,  after  having  been  defeated  in  two  ruinous  battles,  gave 
up  :ill  hope  of  resisting  the  devaslatiou;  so  that  the  task  of  tlie  in- 
vaders becanje  easy,  and  the  Lydiaii  army  pursued  their  destructive 
march  to  llie  sound  of  tiules  and  harps.  AVIdle  ruining  the  crops 
ami  the  fruit-trees,  Alyattes  would  not  allow  the  farm-buildings  or 
country-houses  to  be  burnt,  in  order  tliat  the  means  of  production 
might  still  be  preserved,  to  be  again  destroyed  during  the  following 
season.  By  sucli  unremitting  devastation  the  Milesians  were  re- 
duced to  distress  and  famine,  in  spite  of  their  command  of  tlie  sea. 
The  fate  which  afterward  overtook  them  during  the  reign  of  Cra?- 
sus  of  becoming  tributary  subjects  to  the  throne  of  Sardis,  would 
liave  l^egun  half  a  century  earlier,  had  not  Alyattes  unintentionally 
(•ommitted  a  profanation  against  the  goddess  Athene.  Her  temple 
at  Assessus  accidentally  took  tire  and  was  consumed,  when  his  sol- 
diers on  a  windy  day  were  burning  the  Milesian  standing  corn. 
Though  no  one  took  notice  of  this  incident  at  the  time,  yet  Alyattes 
on  his  return  to  Sardis  was  smitten  w  ilh  prolonged  sickness.  Un 
able  to  obtain  relief,  he  dispatched  envoys  to  seek  humble  advice 
from  the  god  at  Delphi.  But  the  Pythian  priestess  refused  to  fur- 
nish any  healing  suggestions  until  he  should  liave  rebuilt  the  Inirnt 
temple  of  Athene, — and  Periander,  at  that  time  despot  of  Corinth, 
having  learnt  the  tenor  of  this  reply,  transmitted  private  informa- 
tion of  it  to  Thrasybulus  despot  of  .Miletus,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately allied.  Presently  there  arrived  at  Miletus  a  herald  on  the 
part  of  Alyattes,  proposing  a  truce  for  the  special  purpose  of  ena- 
bling him  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  temple — the  Lydian  monarch  be- 
lieving the  Milesians  to  be  so  poorly  furnished  with  subsistence  that 
they  would  gladly  embrace  such  temporary  relief.  But  the  herald 
on  his  arrival  found  abundance  of  corn  heaped  up  in  the  agora,  and 
the  citizens  engaged  in  feasting  and  enjoyment;  for  Thra.sybulus 
had  caused  all  The  provision  in  the  town,  both  public  and  private,  to 
be  brought  out,  in  order  that  the  herald  might  see  the  Milesians  in  a 
condition  of  apparent  plenty,  and  carry  the  news  of  it  to  his  master. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  Alyattes,  under  the  persuasion  that  his 
repeated  devastation  inflicted  upon  the  Milesians  no  sensible  priva- 
tions, abandoned  his  hostile  designs,  and  concluded  with  them  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  alliance.  It  was  his  first  proceeding  to  build 
two  temples  to  Athene,  m  place  of  the  one  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  he  then  forthwith  recovered  from  his  protracted  mal- 
ady. His  gratitude  for  the  cure  was  testified  by  the  transmission  of 
a  large  silver  bowl,  with  an  iron  footstand  welded  together  by  the 
Chian  artist  Glaukus — the  inventor  of  the  art  of  thus  joining  to- 
gether pieces  of  iron. 
I  Alyattes  is  said  to  have  carried  on  other  operations  against  some 

"  of  the  Ionic  Greeks:  he  took   Smyrna,  but  was  defeated  in  an  in- 

road on  the  territory  of  Klazomeuae.     But  on  the  whole  his  long 
reign  of  fifty-seven   years  was  one  of   tranquillity  to  the  Grecian 
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cities  on  the  coast,  though  we  hear  of  an  expedition  which  he  under- 
took agauist  Karia.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  during  youth  of 
overweening  insolence,  but  to  have  acquiretl  afterward  a  just  and 
improved  cliaracter.  By  an  Ionian  wife  he  became  father  of  Crop- 
sus,  whom  even  during  his  lifetime  he  appointed  satrap  of  the  town 
of  Adramyttium  and  the  neighboring  plain  of  Thebe.  But  he  had 
also  otlier  wives  and  other  sons,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Adramytus, 
is  reported  as  the  founder  of  Adramyttium.  How  far  his  dominion 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  extended,  we  do  not  know,  but  very 
probably  his  long  and  comparatively  inactive  reign  may  have  favored 
the  accumulation  of  those  treasures  which  afterward  rendered  the 
wealth  of  Croesus  so  proverbial.  His  monument,  an  enormous 
pyramidal  mound  upon  a  stone  base,  erected  near  Sard  is  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  whole  Sardian  population,  was  the  most  memor- 
able curiosity  in  Lydia  during  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It  was 
inferior  only  to  the  gigantic  edilices  of  Egypt  and  Babylon. 

Croesus  obtained  the  throne,  at  the  deatli  of  his  father,  by  appoint- 
ment from  the  latter.  But  there  was  a  party  among  the  Lydians 
who  had  favored  the  pretensions  of  his  brother  Pantaleon.  One  of 
the  richest  chiefs  of  that  parly  was  put  to  deatli  afterward  by  the 
new  king,  under  the  cruel  torture  of  a  spiked  carding  machine— his 
property  being  confiscated.  The  aggressive  reign  of  Crresus,  lasting 
fourteen  years  (559-545  B.C.),  formed  a  marked  contrast  to  the  long 
quiescence  of  his  father  during  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years. 

Pretenses  being  easily  found  for  war  against  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
Croesus  attacked  them  one  after  the  other.  Unfortunately  we  know 
neither  the  particulars  of  these  successive  aggressions,  nor  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Ionic  cities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  the  fifth  of  the  Mermnad  kings  of  Sardis  met  with  such 
unqualified  success,  in  an  enterprise  which  his  predecessors  had 
attempted  in  vain.  Miletus  alone,  with  the  aid  of  Chios,  had 
resisted  Alyattes  and  Sadyattes  for  eleven  years — and  Croesus  pos- 
sessed no  naval  force,  any  more  than  his  father  and  grandfather. 
But  on  this  occasion,  not  one  of  the  towns  can  have  displa3'ed  the 
like  individual  energy.  In  regard  to  the  Milesians,  we  may  perhaps 
suspect  that  the  period  now  under  consideration  was  comprised  in 
that  long  duration  of  intestine  conflict  which  Herodotus  represents 
(though  without  defining  exactly  when)  to  have  crippled  the  forces 
of  the  city  for  two  generations,  and  which  was  at  length  appeased 
by  a  memorable  decision  of  some  arbitrators  invited  from  Paros. 
These  latter,  called  in  by  mutual  consent  of  the  exhausted  antago- 
nist parties  at  Miletus,  found  both  the  cit)'  and  her  territory  in  a  state 
of  general  neglect  and  ruin.  But  on  surveying  the  lands,  they  dis- 
covered some  which  still  appear  to  be  tilled  with  undiminished  dili- 
gence and  skill:  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lands  they  consigned  the 
government  of  the  town,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  manage  the 
public  affairs  with  as  much  success  as  their  own.     Such  a  state  of 
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intestine  weakness  would  partly  explain  the  easy  subjugation  of  the 
Milesians  by  Crtt'sus;  while  there  was  little  in  the  liabils  of  the  Ionic 
cities  to  present  the  chance  of  united  (flForts  against  a  common 
enemy.  These  cities,  far  from  keepini^  up  any  effective  i>olilical 
confederation,  were  in  a  state  of  habitual   j     "  '         li  other, 

and   not   unfrequently  in  actual  war.     The*  i-  festi- 

vals— the  DeUac  festival  as  well  as  the  Pau-lonia,  and  allerward 
the  Ephesia  in  place  of  the  Delia — seem  to  have  been  re^niiurly  fre- 
quented by  all  the  cities  throughout  the  worst  of  tintes.  Butthese 
a.s>emblies  had  no  direct  political  function,  nor  were  they  permitted 
to  control  that  sentiment  of  separate  city-autonomy  which  was  par- 
amount in  the  Greek  mind — thou^di  their  influence  was  extremely 
precious  in  calling  forth  social  sympathies.  Apart  from  the  periodi- 
cal festival,  meetings  for  special  emergencies  were  held  at  the  Pan- 
lonic  temple;  but  from  such  meetings  any  city,  not  directly  impli- 
cated, kept  aloof.  As  in  this  case,  so  in  others  not  less  critical 
throughout  the  historical  period — the  incapacity  of  large  political 
combination  was  tlie  source  of  constant  danger,  and  ultimately 
proved  the  cause  of  ruin,  to  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states.  Herodotus  wamily  commends  the  advice  given  by  Tliales  to 
his  Ionic  countrymen — and  given  (to  use  his  remarkable  expression) 
"  before  the  ruin  of  Ionia" — that  a  common  senate,  invested  wilh 
authority  over  all  the  twelve  cities,  shoidd  be  formed  within  the 
walls  of  Teos,  as  the  most  central  in  position;  and  that  all  the  other 
cities  should  account  themselves  mere  denies  of  this  aggregate  com- 
monwealth or  Polls.  And  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  the  una- 
vailing aspiration  of  many  a  patriot  of  Miletus  or  Ephesus,  even 
before  the  final  operations  of  Croesus  were  opened  against  them. 

That  prince  attacked  the  Greek  cities  successively,  finding  or  mak- 
ing different  pretenses  for  hostility  against  each.  He  began  with 
Ephesus,  which  is  said  to  have  been  tlien  governed  by  a  despot  of 
harsh  and  oppressive  character,  named  Pindarus,  whose  father  Mela.s 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Alyattes,  and  who  was  therefore  himself 
nephew  of  Croesus.  The  latter,  having  in  vain  invited  Pindarus  and 
the  Ephesians  to  surrender  the  town,  brought  up  his  forces  and 
attacked  the  walls.  One  of  the  towers  being  overthrown,  the  Ephe- 
sians abandoned  all  hope  of  defending  their  town,  and  sought  safety 
by  placing  it  under  the  guardianship  of  Artemis,  to  whose  temple 
they  carried  a  rope  from  the  walls — a  distance  little  less  than  seven 
furlongs.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  a  message  of  supplication  to 
Croesus,  who  is  said  to  have  granted  them  the  presei-vation  of  their 
liberties,  out  of  reverence  to  the  protection  of  Artemis;  exacting  at 
the  same  time  that  Pindarus  should  quit  the  place.  Such  is  the  tale 
of  which  we  find  a  confused  mention  in  ^lian  and  Polyaenus.  But 
Herodotus,  while  he  notices  the  fact  of  the  long  rope  whereby  the 
Ephesians  sought  to  place  themselves  in  contact  with  their  divine  pro- 
tectress, does  not  indicate  that  Croesus  was  induced  to  treat  them 
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more  favorably  Ephesus,  like  all  the  other  Grecian  towns  on  the 
coast,  was  brought  under  subjection  and  tribute  to  him.  How  lie 
dealt  with  them,  and  what  decree  of  coercive  precaulion  he  employed 
either  to  insure  subjection  or  collect  tribute,  the  brevity  of  the  his- 
torian does  not  acquaint  us.  But  they  were  required  partially  at 
least,  if  not  entirely,  to  raze  their  fortifications;  for  on  occasion  of 
the  danger  which  supervened  a  few^  years  afterward  from  Cyrus, 
they  are  found  practically  unfortified. 

Thus  completely  successful  in  his  aggressions  on  the  continental 
Asiatic  Greeks,  Croesus  conceived  the  idea  of  assembling  a  tleet,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  islanders  of  Chios  and  Samos;  but 
became  convinced  (as  some  said,  by  the  sarcastic  remark  of  one  of 
the  seven  Greek  sages,  Bias  or  Pittakus)  of  the  impracticability  of  the 
project.  He  carried  his  arms,  however,  with  full  success,  over  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor,  until  he  had  subdued  the  whole 
territory  within  the  river  Halys,  excepting  only  the  Kilikians  and  the 
Lykians.  The  Lydian  empire  thus  reached  the  maximum  of  its 
power,  comprehending,  besiiles  the  ui'^olic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  Greeks 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians, 
Chalybes,  Paphhigonians,  Thynian  and  Bithynian  Thraciaus,  Kari- 
ans,  and  Pamphylians.  And  the  treasures  amassed  by  Croesus  at 
Sardis,  derived  partly  from  this  great  number  of  tributaries,  partly 
from  mines  in  various  places  as  well  as  the  auriferous  sands  of  the 
Paktolus,  exceeded  anything  which  the  Greeks  had  ever  before 
known. 

We  learn,  from  tl.e  brief  but  valuable  observations  of  Herodotus, 
to  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  these  conquests  of  Croesus,  with 
reference  not  merely  to  the  Grecian  cities  actually  subjected,  but  also 
indirectly  to  the  whole  Grecian  world. 

"Before  the  reign  of  Crcesus  (observes  the  historian;  all  the  Greeks 
were  free:  it  was  by  him  first  that  Greeks  were  subdued  into  trib- 
ute." And  he  treats  this  event  as  the  initial  phenomenon  of  the 
series,  out  of  which  grew  the  hostile  relations  betAveen  the  Greeks  on 
one  side,  and  Asia  as  represented  by  the  Persians  on  the  other,  which 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  himself  and  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  Croesus  that  the  Greeks  were  first  called  upon 
to  deal  with  a  tolerably  large  barbaric  aggregate  under  a  warlike  and 
enterprising  prince,  and  the  result  was  such  as  to  manifest  the  inher- 
ent weakness  of  their  political  system,  from  its  incapacity  of  large 
combination.  The  separated  autonomous  cities  could  only  maintain 
their  independence  either  through  similar  disunion  on  the  part  of 
barbaric  adversaries — or  by  superiority,  on  their  own  side,  of  mili- 
tary organization  as  well  as  of  geographical  position.  The  situation 
of  Greece  proper  and  of  the  islands  was  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  system:  not  so  the  shores  of  Asia  with  a  wide  interior 
country  behind.  The  Ionic  Greeks  were  at  this  time  different  from 
what  they  became  during  the  ensuing  century.     Little  inferior  in 
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energy  to  Athens  or  to  the  general  body  of  European  Greeks,  they 
could  doubtless  have  maiutaiutd  tlieir  independence,  had  they  cor- 
dially combined.  But  it  will  be  seen  hereatter  that  the  Greek  col- 
onies— planted  as  isolated  settlements,  and  indisposed  to  political 
union,  even  when  neighbors — ad  of  them  fell  into  dependence  so 
soon  as  attack  from  the  interior  came  to  be  powerfully  organized; 
especially  if  that  organization  was  conducted  by  leaders  partially 
improved  through  contact  with  the  Greeks  themselves.  Small  auton- 
omous cities  maintain  themselves  so  long  as  they  have  only  enemies 
of  the  like  strength  to  deal  with:  but  to  resist  larger  aggregates 
requires  such  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances  as  can  hardly 
remain  long  without  interruption.  And  the  ultimate  subjection  of 
entire  Greece,  under  the  kings  of  Macedon,  was  only  an  exemplifi- 
cation on  liie  widest  scale  of  tliis  same  principle. 

The  I  yd'ian  monarchy  under  Croesus,  the  largest  with  which  the 
Greeks  had  come  into  contact  down  to  that  moment,  was  very  soon 
absorb<^d  into  a  still  larger — the  Persian;  of  which  the  Ionic  Greeks, 
after  unavailing  resistance,  became  the  subjects.  The  partial  sym- 
pathy and  aid  which  they  obtained  from  the  independent  or 
European  Greeks,  their  western  neighbors,  followed  by  the  fruitless 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Persian  king  to  add  these  latter  to  his 
empire,  gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  Grecian  history  and  ])roceed- 
ings.  First,  it  necessitated  a  degree  of  central  action  against  the 
Persians  which  was  foreign  to  Greek  political  instinct;  next,  it 
opened  to  the  noblest  and  most  enterprising  section  of  the  Hellenic 
name — the  Athenians — an  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  this  centralizing  tendency,  while  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, foreign  and  domestic,  imparted  to  them  at  the  same  time 
that  extraordinary  and  many-sided  impulse,  combining  action  with 
organization,  which  gave  such  brilliancy  to  the  period  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides.  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  splendid  phenomena  of 
Grecian  history  grew,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  reluctant 
dependence  in  which  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  held  by  the  inland  bar- 
baric powers,  beginning  with  Croesus, 

These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  intimate  that  a  new  phase  of 
Grecian  history  is  now  on  the  point  of  opening,  Down  to  the  time 
of  Croesus,  almost  everything  which  is  done  or  suffered  by  the  Gre- 
cian cities  bears  only  upon  one  or  other  of  them  separately;  the 
instinct  of  the  Greeks  repudiates  even  the  modified  form  of  political 
centralization,  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  operation  to  force 
it  upon  them.  Relation  of  power  and  subjection  exists  between  a 
strong  and  a  weak  state,  but  no  tendency  to  standing  political  co-ordi^ 
nation.  From  this  time  forward,  we  shall  see  partial  causes  at  work, 
tending  in  this  direction,  and  not  without  considerable  influence; 
though  always  at  war  with  the  indestructible  instinct  of  the  nation, 
and  frequently  counteracted  by  selfishness  and  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  cities. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PHENICIANS. 

Of  the  Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egj'ptians,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  speak  so  far  as  they  acted  upon  tlie  condition,  or  occupied  the 
thoughts,  of  the  early  Greeks,  witht^ut  undertaking;  to  investigate 
thoroughly  their  previous  history.  Like  the  Lydians,  all  three 
became  absorbed  into  the  vast  mass  of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining, 
however,  their  social  character  and  peculiarities  after  having  been 
robbed  of  their  political  independence. 

The  Persians  and  Medes — portions  of  the  Arian  race,  and  members 
of  what  has  been  elassilied,  in  respect  of  language,  as  the  great  Indo- 
European  family — occupied  a  part  of  the  vast  space  comprehended 
between  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  the  line  of  Mount  Zagros  (running 
eastward  of  the  Tigris  and  nearly  parallel  with  that  river)  on  the  west. 
The  Phenicians  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  belonged  to  the  Semitic, 
Aramaean,  or  Syro- Arabian  family,  comprising,  besides,  the  Syrians, 
Jews,  Arabians,  and  in  part  the  Abyssinians.  To  what  established 
family  of  the  human  race  the  swarthy  and  curly-haired  Egyptians  are 
to  be  assigned,  has  been  much  disputed.  We  cannot  reckon  them 
as  members  of  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and  the  most  careful 
inquiries  render  it  probable  that  their  physical  type  was  something 
purely  African,  approximating  in  many  points  to  that  of  the  Negro. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Plienician  merchant  and 
trading  vessel  figures  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  a  well-known  visitor, 
and  that  the  variegated  robes  and  golden  ornaments  fabricated  at 
Sidon  are  prized  among  the  valuable  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
chiefs.  We  have  reason  to  conclude  generally,  that  in  these  early 
times  the  Phenicians  traversed  the  ^gean  Sea  habitually,  and  even 
formed  settlements  for  trading  and  mining  purposes  upon  some  of  its 
islands.  On  Thasos,  especially,  near  the  coast  of  Thrace,  traces  of 
their  abandoned  gold-mines  were  visible  even  in  the  days  of  Herodo- 
tus, indicating  both  persevering  labor  and  considerable  length  of 
occupation.  But  at  the  time  when  the  historical  era  opens,  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  course  of  gradual  retirement  from  these  regions. 
Their  commerce  had  taken  a  different  direction.  Of  this  change  we 
can  furnish  no  particulars;  but  we  may  easily  understand  that  the 
increase  of  the  Grecian  marine,  both  warlike  and  commercial,  would 
render  it  inconvenient  for  the  Phenicians  to  encounter  such  enter- 
prising rivals — piracy  (or  private  war  at  sea),  being  then  an  habitual 
proceeding,  especially  with  regard  to  foreigners. 

The  Plienician  towns  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  about  120  miles  in  length — never  more,  and  generally 
much  less,  than  twenty  miles  in  breadth — between  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  sea.  Aradus  (on  an  islet,  with  Antaradus  and  Marathus  over 
against  it  on  the  mainland)  was  the  northernmost^  and  Tjte  tliQ 
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southernmost  (also  upon  a  little  island,  with  Palffi-Tyrus  and  a  fertilt 
adjacent  plain  over  against  it).  Between  the  two  were  situated  Sidon, 
Berytus,  Tripolis,  and  Byblus,  besides  some  smaller  towns  attached 
to  one  or  other  of  these  hvst-nientioned,  and  several  islands  close  to 
the  coast  occupied  in  like  manner;  while  the  colony  of  Myriandrus 
lay  farther  north,  near  the  borders  of  Kiiikia.  "Whether  Sidon  or 
Tyre  was  the  most  ancient,  seems  not  determinable.  If  it  be  true,  as 
some  autliorities  affirmed,  that  Tyre  was  originally  planted  from 
SidiMi,  the  colony  must  have  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  surpass  its 
met.'opolis  in  power  and  consideration;  for  it  became  the  chief  of  all 
the  Plienician  towns.  Aradus,  the  next  in  importance  after  these 
two,  was  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon.  and  all  the  rest  either  by 
Tyrian  or  Sidonian  settlers.  AVithin  this  confined  territory  was  con- 
centrated a  greater  degree  of  commercial  wealth,  enterprise,  and 
manufacturing  ingenuity,  than  could  be  found  in  anv  other  portion 
of  the  contemporary  world.  Each  town  was  an  independent  com- 
munity, having  its  own  surrounding  territory  and  political  constitu- 
tion and  its  own  hereditary  prince;  though  the  annals  of  Tyre  display 
many  instances  of  princes  assassinated  by  men  who  succeeded  them 
on  the  throne.  Tyre  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  presiding, 
perhaps  controlling,  authority  over  all  of  them,  which  was  not 
always  willingly  submitted  to;  and  examples  occur  in  which  the 
inferior  towns,  when  Tyre  was  pressed  by  a  foreign  enemy,  took  the 
opportunity  of  revolting,  or  at  least  stood  aloof.  The  same  difficulty 
of  managing  satisfactorily  the  relations  between  a  presiding  town 
and  its  confederates,  which  Grecian  history  manifests,  is  found  also 
to  prevail  in  Phenicia,  and  will  be  hereafter  remarked  in  regard  to 
Carthage;  while  the  same  effects  are  also  perceived,  of  the  autonom- 
ous city  polity,  in  keeping  alive  the  individual  energies  and  regulated 
aspirations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  predominant  sentiment  of  jealous 
town-isolation  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  of  Tripolis, 
established  jointly  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus.  It  consisted  of 
three  distinct  towns,  each  one  furlong  apart  from  the  other  two,  and 
each  with  its  own  separate  walls;  though  probably  constituting  to  a 
certain  extent  one  political  community,  and  serving  as  a  place  of 
common  meeting  and  deliberation  for  the  entire  Phenician  name. 
The  outlying  promontories  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  touched  the 
sea  along  the  Phenician  coast,  and  those  mountainous  ranges,  though 
rendering  a  large  portion  of  the  very  confined  area  unfit  for  cultivation 
of  corn,  furnished  what  was  perhaps  yet  more  indispensable — abundant 
supplies  of  timber  for  ship-building;  while  the  entire  want  of  all 
wood  in  Babylonia,  except  the  date  palm,  restricted  the  Assyrians 
of  that  territory  from  maritime  traffic  on  the  Persian  gulf.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  also  afforded  shelter  to  tribes 
of  predatory  Arabs,  who  continually  infested  both  the  Phenician  ter- 
ritory and  the  rich  neighboring  plain  of  Ca^le-Syria. 
The  splendid  temple  of  that  great  Phenician  god  (Melkarth),  whom 
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the  Greeks  called  Herakles,  was  situated  in  Tyre.  The  Tyrians 
affirmed  that  its  eslablishmeut  had  been  coeval  with  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  2300  years  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  god, 
the  companion  and  protector  of  their  colonial  settlements,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  Phenico-Libyan  kings,  is  found  especially  at  Car- 
thage, Gades,  and  Thasos.  Some  supposed  that  the  Phenicians  had 
migrated  to  their  site  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  previous  abodes 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  on  islands  (named  Tylus  and 
Aradus)  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  while  others  treated  the  Mediterranean 
Phenicians  as  original,  and  the  others  as  colonists.  Whether  such  be 
tiie  fact  or  not,  history  knows  them  in  no  other  portion  of  Asia  earlier 
than  in  Phenicia  proper. 

Though  the  invincible  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  Phenicians 
maintained  them  as  a  people  of  importance  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  yet  the  period  of  their  widest  range  and  greatest 
effiijiency  is  to  be  sought  much  earlier — anterior  to  700  B.C.  In  these 
remote  times  they  and  their  colonists  were  the  exclusive  navigators  of 
the  Mediterranean :  the  rise  of  the  Greek  maritime  settlements  ban- 
ished their  commerce  to  a  great  degree  from  the  ^geau  sea,  and 
embarrassed  it  even  in  the  more  westerly  waters.  Their  colonial 
establishments  were  formed  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
Isles,  and  Spain.  The  greatness  as  well  as  the  antiquity  of  Carthage, 
XJtica,  and  Gades,  attest  the  long-sighted  plans  of  Phenician  traders, 
even  in  days  anterior  to  the  first  Olympiad.  We  trace  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  Tyre,  and  the  distant  navigation  of  her  vessels  through 
the  Red  sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  back  to  the  da3^s  of  David 
and  Solomon.  And  as  neither  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  or 
Indians,  addressed  themselves  to  a  sea-faring  life,  so  it  seems  that  both 
the  importation  and  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  India  and 
Arabia  into  Western  Asia  and  Europe  were  performed  by  the  Idu- 
maean  Arabs  between  Petra  and  the  Red  sea — by  the  Arabs  of  Gerrha 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  joined  as  they  were  in  later  times  by  a  body  of 
Chaldsean  exiles  from  Babylonia — and  by  the  more  enterprising  Phe- 
nicians of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  these  two  seas  as  well  as  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  most  ancient  Phenician  colonies  were  Utica,  nearly  on  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  same  gulf  (now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Tunis)  as  Carthage,  over  against  Cape  Lilybaeum 
in  Sicily — and  Gades,  or  Gadeira,  in  Tartessus,  or  the  south-western 
coast  of  Spain.  The  latter  town,  founded  perhaps  near  1000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  has  maintained  a  continuous  prosperity,  and 
a  name  (Cadiz)  substantially  unaltered,  longer  than  any  town  in 
Europe.  How  well  the  site  of  Utica  was  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  Phenician  colonists  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Carthage 
was  afterward  established  in  the  same  gulf  and  near  to  the  same  spot, 
and  that  both  the  two  cities  reached  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  The 
diitance  of  Gades  from  Tyre  seems  surprising,  and  if  we  calculate  by 
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time  instead  of  bj  space,  the  Tyrians  were  separated  from  their  Tar- 
tessian  colonists  by  an  interval  greater  than  that  which  now  divides 
an  Englishman  from  Bombay;  for  the  ancient  navigator  always 
coasted  along  the  laud,  and  Skylax  reckons  seventy-five  days  of 
voyage  from  the  Kanopic  (westernmost)  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  pil- 
lars of  llerakles (Strait  of  Gibraltar);  to  which  some  more  days  must 
be  added  to  represent  the  full  distance  between  Tyre  and  Gades.  But 
the  enterprise  of  these  early  mariners  surmounted  all  difficulties  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  never  losing  sight  of  the  coast.  Proceed- 
ing along  the  northern  coast  of  Libya,  at  a  time  when  the  mouths  of 
the  Nile  were  still  closed  by  Egyptian  jealousy  against  all  foreign 
ships,  they  appear  to  have  found  little  temptation  to  colonize  on  the 
dangerous  coast  near  to  the  two  gulfs  called  the  Great  and  Little 
Syrtis — in  a  territory  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  water,  and  occu- 
pied by  rude  Libyan  nomads,  who  were  thinly  spread  over  the  wide 
space  iDetween  the  Western  Nile  and  Cape  Hermaia,  now  called  Cape 
Bona.  The  subsequent  Grecian  towns  of  Kyrene  and  Barka,  whose 
well-chosen  site  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  character  of  the 
region,  were  not  planted  with  any  view  to  commerce;  while  the 
Phenician  town  of  Leptis,  near  the  gulf  called  the  Great  Syrtis,  was 
established  more  as  a  shelter  for  exiles  from  Sidon  than  by  a  precon- 
certed scheme  of  colonization.  The  site  of  Utica  and  Carthage,  in 
the  gulf  immediately  westward  of  Cape  Bona,  was  convenient  foi 
commerce  with  Sicily,  Italy  and  Sardinia;  and  the  other  Phenician 
colonies,  Adrumetura,  Ncapolis,  Hippo  (two  towns  so  called),  the 
Lesser  Leptis,  etc.,  were  settled  on  the  coast  not  far  distant  from  tho 
eastern  or  western  promontories  which  included  the  Gulf  of  Tunis, 
common  to  Carthage  and  Utica. 

These  early  Phenician  settlements  were  planted  thus  in  the  terri- 
tory now"  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  French  province  of  Constanline.  From  thence  to  the  Pillars  at 
Heraklcs  (Strait  of  Gibraltar)  we  do  not  hear  of  any  others.  But  the 
colony  of  Gades,  outside  of  the  strait,  formed  the  center  of  a  flourish- 
ing and  extensive  commerce,  which  reached  on  one  side  far  to  tho 
south,  not  less  than  thirty  days'  sail  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
— and  on  the  other  side  to  Britain  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  There  were 
numerous  Phenician  factories  and  small  trading  towns  along  the 
western  coast  of  what  is  now  the  empire  of  Morocco;  while  the  island 
of  Kerne,  twelve  days'  sail  along  the  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, formed  an  established  depot  for  Phenician  merchandise  in  trading 
with  the  interior.  There  were,  moreover,  not  far  distant  from  the  coast, 
towns  of  Libyans  or  Ethiopians,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cen- 
tral regions  resorted,  and  where  they  brought  their  leopard  skins  and 
elephants'  teeth  to  be  exchanged  against  the  unguents  of  Tyre  and  the 
pottery  of  Athens.  So  distant  a  trade  with  the  limited  navigation  of 
that  day,  could  not  be  made  to  embrace  very  bulky  goods. 

But  this  trade,  though  seemingly  a  valuable  one,  constituted  only 
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a  gmall  purt  of  the  pourcos  of  wi-alth  op<*n  to  tlic  Phcniciaii.s  of 
Qu(lo8.  Tlie  Turdihirii.viis  ami  Tunluli,  who  ()C(!Upi«»l  the  soiith- 
WfsttTM  portion  of  Spain  hctwi-cn  the  Anas  river  ((Juadiana)  and  tlio 
MetliLenancan.  sccin  to  have  Ixcn  Ihe  most  civilized  and  improvable 
section  of  the  Il)erian  Iriln'H,  well  suited  for  connmnial  relations  wilh 
the  settlers  w  ho  oe<  iipied  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  who  <stal)lishe»l  Iho 
temple,  afterward  so  rich  and  fretpienU-d,  of  the  Tvrian  llerakles. 
Ami  the  extreme  product ivenctw  of  the  southern  re,i;ion  of  Spain,  in 
corn,  IJHh,  ciitth',  and  wine,  as  well  liS  in  silver  and  iron,  is  a  Ujxm'. 
upon  which  we  find  hut  one  lani^uai^e  amoni;  ancient  writers.  The 
territory  round  Gades,  Carteia,  and  the  other  IMunician  settleujents 
in  tids  ilistriet.  was  known  to  the  (Jreeks  in  the  sixth  century  ii.c.  by 
the  name  of  Tartessus,  and  reLjarded  by  tnem  somewhat  in  the  samo 
lii^ht  as  Mexico  and  IVru  appeared  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  three  or  four  centuries  the  Phenicians  had  possesseti 
the  entire  mono|)oly  of  this  Tartcssian  tra<le,  without  any  rivalry  ou 
the  part  of  the  Greeks.  Probably  the  metals  there  procured  were  in 
those  days  their  most  pre<'ious  ac([uisilion,  and  the  tribes  who  occu- 
l)ied  the  mininij  regions  of  the  interior  found  a  new  market  and  valu- 
able demand  for  produce  then  obt;iined  witJi  a  degree  of  facility 
exaggerated  into  fable.  It  w;js  from  Gades  ;us  a  cent<.'r  that  these 
enterprising  traders,  |)ushing  their  coa.^^ting  voyage  yet  farther,  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  tin  mines  of  Coruvvall,  i)erhaps  also  with 
amber-gatherers  from  the  coastij  of  the  Baltic.  It  requires  some  effort 
to  carry  back  our  imaginations  U)  the  time,  when,  along  all  this  vast 
length  of  country,  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
there  was  no  merchant-ship  to  buy  or  sell  goods  except  these  Pheni- 
cians.  The  rudest  tribes  lind  advantage  in  such  visitors  ;  and  w»c 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  nun  whose  resolute  love  of  gain  braved  so 
many  hazards  and  difficidiies,  must  have  been  rewarded  with  profits 
on  the  largest  scale  of  monopoly. 

The  Phenieian  settlers  on  the  coast  of  S|xiin  became  gradually 
more  and  more  numerous,  and  appear  to  have  been  distributed,  either 
in  seperate  townships  or  intermingled  with  the  native  population, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  (Guadina)  and  the  town  of  I^Ialaka 
(Malaga)  on  the  Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  we  are  very  little 
informetl  about  their  ]>recise  localities  and  details,  but  we  hnd  no 
information  of  Phenieian  settlements  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Spain  northward  of  3Ialaka  ;  for  Carthagena  or  New  C'arthage  was 
a  Carthaginian  settlement,  founded  only  in  the  third  century  B.C. — 
after  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Greek  word  Pheuicians  being  used  to 
signify  as  well  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage  as  those  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  each  of  them.  Never- 
theless we  can  discern  a  great  and  important  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  establishments,  especially  in  Iberia.  The  Carthaginians 
combined  with  their  commercial  projects  large  schemes  of  conquest 
and  empire.     It  is  thus  that  the  independent  Phenieian  establishinente 
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In  and  noar  llio  Gulf  of  Tunis  in  Africa  were  reduced  to  dependence 
upon  tlicni — while  man}-  new  snmli  towusliips,  direct  from  Cartliage 
itself,  were  ])l:int((l  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  whole 
of  that  coast  from  tlic  Greek  Syrt  is  westward  to  the  Pillars  of  Ilerakles 
(Strait  of  Gilmdtar)  is  described  as  their  territory  in  the  Periplus  of 
Skylax  (B.C.  360).  In  Iberia,  during  the  third  century  B.C.,  they 
maintained  large  armies,  constrained  the  inland  tribes  to  subjection, 
and  acquired  a  dominion  which  nothing  but  the  superior  force  of 
Komc  prevented  from  being  durable  ;  while  in  Sicily  also  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Greeks  prevented  a  similar  consummation.  But  the  for- 
eign settlements  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  formed  with  views  purely 
commercial.  In  the  region  of  Tartessus,  as  well  as  in  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  outside  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  we  liear  only  of 
pacific  interchange  and  metallurgy  ;  and  the  number  of  Phenicians 
who  acquired  gradually  settlements  in  the  interior  was  so  great,  that 
Stral)0  describes  these  tow^ns  (not  less  than  200  in  number)  as  alto- 
gether phenicized.  Since,  in  his  time,  the  circumstances  favorable  to 
new  Phenician  immigrations  had  been  long  passed  and  gone,  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  preponderance,  which  this 
foreign  element  had  then  acquired,  to  a  period  several  centuries  earlier, 
beginning  at  a  time  when  Tyre  and  Sidon  enjoyed  both  undisputed 
autonomy'  at  home  and  the  entire  monopoly  of  Iberian  commerce, 
without  mterference  from  the  Greeks. 

The  earliest  Grecian  colony  founded  in  Sicily  was  that  of  Naxos, 
planted  by  the  Chalkidians  in  735  B.C.  ;  Syracuse  followed  in  the  next 
year,  and  during  the  succeeding  century  many  flourishing  Greek  cities 
took  root  on  the  island.  These  Greeks  found  the  Phenicians  already 
in  possession  of  many  outlying  islets  and  promontories  all  round  the 
island,  which  served  them  in  their  trade  with  the  Sikels  and  Sikans 
who  occupied  the  interior.  The  safety  and  facilities  of  this  estab- 
lished trade  were  to  so  great  a  degree  broken  up  by  the  new-comers, 
that  the  Phenicians,  relinquishing  their  numerous  petty  settlements 
round  the  island,  concentrated  themselves  in  three  considerable  towns 
at  the  south-western  angle  near  Lilybaeum — Motye,  Soloeis,  and 
Panormus — and  in  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  were  leanst  widely 
separated  from  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  Tyrians  of  that  day  were 
hard-pressed  by  the  Assyrians  under  Salmaneser,  and  the  power  of 
Carthage  had  not  yet  reached  its  height  ;  otherwise  probably  this 
retreat  of  the  Sicilian  Phenicians  before  the  Greeks  would  not  have 
taken  place  without  a  struggle.  But  the  early  Phenicians  superior 
to  the  Greeks  in  mercantile  activity,  and  not  disposed  to  contend, 
except  under  circumstances  of  very  superior  force,  with  warlike 
adventurers  bent  on  permanent  settlement,  took  the  prudent  course 
of  circumscribing  their  sphere  of  operations.  A  similar  change 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Cyprus,  the  other  island  in  which 
Greeks  and  Phenicians  came  into  close  contact.  If  we  may  trust  the 
Tyrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander,  Cypress  was  sub- 
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ject  to  the  Tyrians  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know 
the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  Paphos,  Salamis,  Kitium,  and  the 
other  Grecian  cities  there  planted;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ttiey  were  posterior  to  this  period,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  thus  passed  from  Phenicians  to  Greeks; 
who,  on  their  part,  partially  embraced  and  diffused  the  rites,  sometimes 
voluptuous,  embodied  in  the  Phenician  reli^i^ion.  In  Kilikia,  too, 
especially  at  Tarsus,  the  intrusion  of  Greek  settlers  appears  to  have 
gradually  hellenized  a  town  originally  Phenician  and  AssjTian;  con- 
tributing, along  with  the  other  Grecian  settlements  (Phaselis,  Aspeu- 
dus,  and  Side)  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  narrow  the 
Phenician  range  of  adventure  in  that  direction. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Phenicians  found  themselves 
affected  by  the  Greek  settlements.  And  if  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor, 
wlien  first  conquered  by  Harpagus  and  the  Persians,  had  followed 
the  advice  of  the  Prienean  Bias  to  emigrate  in  a  body  and  found  one 
great  Pan-Ionic  colony  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  these  early  merchants 
would  have  experienced  the  like  hindrance  carried  still  farther  west- 
ward— perhaps,  indeed,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  Carthage 
might  have  been  sensibly  modified.  But  Iberia,  and  the  golden  regioa 
of  Tartessus,  remained  comparatively  little  visited,  and  still  less  col- 
onized, by  the  Greeks;  nor  did  it  even  become  known  to  them,  until 
more  than  a  century  after  their  first  settlements  had  been  formed  in 
Sicily.  Easy  as  the  voyage  from  Corinth  to  Cadiz  may  now  appear 
to  us,  to  a  Greek  of  the  seventh  or  sixth  centuries  B.C.  it  was  a  for- 
midable undertaking.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  first  coasting 
along  Akarnania  and  Epirus,  then  crossing,  first  to  the  island  of 
Korkyra,  and  next  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  Proceeding  to  double 
the  southernmost  cape  of  Italy,  he  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  by  Tyrrhenia,  Liguria,  Southern  Gaul,  and 
Eastern  Iberia,  to  the  Pillars  of  Ilerakles  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar:  or  if 
he  did  not  do  this,  he  had  the  alternative  of  crossing  the  open  sea 
from  Krete  or  Peloponnesus  to  Libya,  and  then  coasting  westward 
along  the  perilous  coast  of  the  Syrtes  until  he  arrived  at  the  same 
point.  Both  voyages  presented  difliculties  hard  to  be  encountered; 
but  the  most  serious  hazard  of  all,  was  the  direct  transit  across  the 
open  sea  from  Krete  to  Libya.  It  was  about  the  year  630  B.C.  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Thcra,  starved  out  by  a  seven  years' 
drought,  were  enjoined  by  the  Delphian  god  to  found  a  colony  in 
Libya.  Nothing  short  of  the  divine  command  would  have  induced 
them  to  obej^  so  terrific  a  sentence  of  banishment ;  for  not  only  was 
the  region  named  quite  unknown  to  them,  but  they  could  not  dis- 
cover, by  the  most  careful  inquiries  among  practiced  Greek  navi- 
gators, a  single  man  who  had  ever  intentionally  made  the  voyage  to 
Libya.  One  Kretan  only  could  they  find — a  fisherman  named  Koro- 
bius — who  had  been  driven  thither  accidentally  by  violent  gales,  and 
he  served  them  as  guide. 
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At  this  juncture  E^'ypt  hatl  only  been  recently  opened  to  Greek 
commerce — Psammetichus  having  been  the  first  king  who  partially 
relaxed  the  jealous  exclusion  of  ships  from  the  entrance  of  the  Nile, 
enforced  by  all  his  predecessors.  The  incitement  of  so  profitable  a 
traffic  embokkned  some  Ionian  traders  to  make  the  direct  voyage 
from  Krete  to  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  was  in  the  prosecution  of 
one  of  these  voyages,  and  in  connection  with  the  foundation  of  Ky. 
rene  (to  be  recounted  in  a  future  chapter),  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  memorable  adventure  of  the  Samian  merchant  Kola-us. 
While  bound  for  Egypt,  he  had  been  driven  out  of  his  course  by  com 
trary  winds  and  had  found  shelter  on  an  uninhabited  islet  called 
Platea,  off  the  coast  of  Libya — the  spot  where  the  emigrants  iutended 
for  Kyrene  first  established  themselves,  not  long  afterward.  From 
hence  he  again  started  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  but  again  without  suc- 
cess; violent  and  continuous  east  winds  drove  him  ce.n'vinually  to  the 
westward,  until  he  at  length  passed  the  Pillars  of  Ilcrakles,  and 
found  hims(!lf,  under  the  providential  guidance  of  the  gods,  an  unex- 
pected visitor  among  the  Phenicians  and  Iberij.ns  of  Tartessus. 
What  the  cargo  was  which  he  was  transporting  to  Egypt,  we  are  not 
told.  But  it  sold  in  this  yet  virgin  market  for  the  most  exorbitant 
prices.  He  and  his  crew  (says  Herodotus)  "realized  a  profit  larger 
than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  known  Greek  except  Sostratus  the 
^ginetan,  with  whom  no  one  else  can  compete."  The  magnitude  of 
their  profits  may  be  gathered  from  the  votive  offering  which  they 
erected  on  their  return  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Here  at  Samos,  in 
gratitude  for  the  protection  of  that  goddess  during  their  voyage.  It 
was  a  large  bronze  vase,  ornamented  with  projecting  griffins'  heads 
and  supported  by  three  bronze  kneeling  figures  of  colossal  stature : 
it  cost  six  talents,  and  represented  the  tithe  of  their  gains.  The 
aggregate  of  sixty  talents  (about  £16,000,  speaking  roughly),  corre- 
sponding to  this  tithe,  was  a  sum  which  not  many  even  of  the  rich 
men  of  Athens  in  her  richest  time,  could  botist  of  possessing. 

To  the  lucky  accident  of  this  enormous  vase  and  the  inscription 
doubtless  attached  to  it,  which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Hera^on  at 
Bamos,  and  to  the  impression  which  such  miraculous  enrichment 
made  upon  his  imagination — we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  secret  of  Phenician  commerce  at  Tar- 
tessus first  became  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  voyage  of  Kola^ua 
opened  to  the  Greeks  of  that  day  a  new  world  hardly  less  important 
(regard  being  had  to  their  previous  aggregate  of  knowledge)  than 
the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Europeans  of  the  last  half  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  But  Kola;us  did  little  more  than  make  known  the 
existence  of  this  distant  and  lucrative  region :  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  shown  the  way  to  it.  Nor  do  we  find,  in  spite  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Kyrene  and  Barka,  which  made  the  Greeks  so  much  more 
iwuUiar  with  the  coast  of  Libya  than  they  had  been  before — that 
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the  route,  by  wliioli  he  bad  been  carried  against  his  ownwiU,  was 
ever  deliberately  pursued  by  Greek  traders. 

Probably  the*  Carthaginians,  altogether  unscrupulous  in  proceed- 
ings against  commercial  rivtds,  would  have  aggmvated  its  natural 
maritime  difficulties  by  false  information  and  liostile  proceedings. 
The  simpte  report  of  such  gains,  liowever,  was  well  calculated  to  act 
as  a  stimulus  to  other  enterprising  navigators.  The  Phokti^ans,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  half  century,  pushing  their  exploring  voy- 
ages both  along  the  Adriatic  and  along  the  Tyrrhenian  coast,  and 
founding  Massalia  in  the  year  600  li.c,  at  length  reached  the  Pillars 
of  Herakles  and  Tartessus  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain.  These 
men  were  the  most  adventurous  mariners  that  Greece  had  yet  pro- 
duced, creating  a  jealous  uneasiness  even  among  their  Ionian  neigh- 
bors. Their  voyages  were  made,  not  with  round  and  bulky  mer- 
chant ships,  calculated  only  for  the  maximum  of  cargo,  but  with 
armed  pentekouters — and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  defy  the  priva- 
teers of  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  had  long 
deterred  the  Greek  trader  from  any  habitual  traffic  near  the  strait  of 
Messina.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  progress  of  the  Pho- 
kieans  was  very  slow,  and  the  foundation  of  Massalia  (Marseilles), 
one  of  the  most  remote  of  all  Greek  colonies,  may  for  a  time  have 
absorbed  their  attention:  moreover,  they  bad  to  pick  up  information 
as  they  went  on,  and  the  voyage  was  one  of  discovery,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  The  time  at  which  thoj'  reached  Tartessus  may 
seemingly  be  placed  between  570-560  B.C.  They  made  themselves  so 
acceptable  to  Arganthonius — king  of  Tariessus,  or  at  least  king  of 
part  of  that  region — that  he  urged  them  to  relinquish  their  city  of 
Phokfea  and  establish  themselves  in  his  territory,  offering  to  them 
any  site  which  they  chose  to  occupy.  Though  they  declined  this 
tempting  offer,  yet  he  still  continued  anxious  to  aid  them  against 
dangers  at  home,  and  gave  them  a  large  donation  of  money — whereby 
they  were  enabled  at  a  critical  moment  to  complete  their  fortifica- 
tions. Arganthonius  died  shortly  afterward,  having  h.ved  (we  are 
told)  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  120  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned 
80.  The  Phokaeans  had  probably  reason  to  repent  of  thej.r  refusal ; 
since  in  no  very  long  time  their  town  having  been  taken  by  the  Per 
sians,  half  their  citizens  became  exiles,  and  were  obliged  tc  seek  a 
precarious  abode  in  Corsica,  in  place  of  the  advantageous  settlement 
which  old  Arganthonius  had  offered  to  them  in  Tartessus, 

By  such  steps  did  the  Greeks  gradually  track  out  the  lines  C*  Phe- 
nician  commerce  in  the  MediteiTanean,  and  accomplish  that  vasi  im- 
provement in  their  geographical  knowledge — the  circumnavigation 
of  what  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  termed  "our sea,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  external  ocean.  Little  practical  advantage,  however,  was 
derived  from  the  discovery,  which  was  only  made  during  the  last 
years  of  Ionian  independence.     The  Ionian  cities  became  subjectsi 
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Psamractichus — going  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Gades — and 
from  thence  returning  to  the  Nile. 

It  appears  that  Nekos,  anxious  to  procure  a  water-communication 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  began  digging  a  canal 
from  the  former  to  the  Nile,  but  desisted  from  the  undertaking  after 
having  made  considerable  progress.  In  prosecution  of  the  same 
object,  he  dispatched  these  Phenicians  on  an  experimental  voyage 
from  the  Red  Sea  round  Libya,  which  was  successfully  accomplished, 
though  in  a  time  not  less  than  three  years;  for  during  each  autumn, 
the  mariners  landed  and  remained  on  shore  a  sufficient  time  to  sow 
their  seed  and  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  They  reached  Egypt  again 
through  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  course  of  the  third  year,  and 
recounted  a  tale — "which  (says  Herodotus)  others  may  perhaps 
believe,  but  I  cannot  believe" — that  in  sailing  round  Libya  they  had 
the  sun  on  their  right  hand,  i.e.  to  the  north. 

The  reality  of  this  circumnavigation  was  confirmed  to  Herodotus 
by  various  Carthaginian  informants,  and  he  himself  fully  believes  it. 
There  seems  good  reason  for  sharing  in  his  belief,  though  several 
able  critics  reject  the  tale  as  incredible.  The  Phenicians  were  expert 
and  daring  masters  of  coast  navigation,  and  in  going  round  Africa 
they  had  no  occasion  ever  to  lose  sight  of  land.  We  may  presume 
that  their  vessels  were  amply  stored,  so  that  they  could  take  their 
own  time,  and  lie  by  in  bad  weather;  we  may  also  take  for  granted 
that  the  reward  consequent  upon  success  was  considerable.  For  any 
other  mariners  then  existing,  indeed,  the  undertaking  might  have 
been  too  hard,  but  it  was  not  so  for  them,  and  that  was  the  reasou 
why  Nekos  chose  them.  To  such  reasons,  which  show  the  story  to 
present  no  intrinsic  incredibility  (that  indeed  is  hardly  alleged  even  by 
Mannert  and  others  who  disbelieve  it),  we  may  add  one  other,  which 
goes  far  to  prove  it  positively  true.  They  stated  that  in  the  course  of 
their  circuit,  while  going  westward,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand  {i.e.  to  the  northward);  and  this  phenomenon,  observable 
according  to  the  season  even  v^han.  they  were  within  the  tropics, 
could  not  fail  to  force  itself  on  their  attention  as  constant,  after  they 
had  reached  the  southern  temperate  zone.  But  Herodotus  at  once 
pronounces  this  part  of  the  story  to  be  incredible,  and  so  it  might 
appear  to  almost  every  man,  Greek,  Phenician,  or  Egyptian,  not.  only 
of  the  age  of  Nekos,  but  even  of  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  heard 
it;  since  none  of  them  possessed  either  actual  experience  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  southern  latitude,  or  a  sufficiently  correct  theory  of 
the  relation  between  sun  and  earth,  to  understand  the  varying  direc- 
tion of  the  shadows;  and  few  men  would  consent  to  set  aside  the 
received  ideas  with  reference  to  the  solar  motions,  from  pure  con- 
fidence in  the  veracity  of  these  Phenecian  narrators.  Now  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  latter  should  invent  the  tale  is  highly 
improbable;  and  if  they  were  not  inventors,  they  must  have  experi- 
suced  the  phenomenon  dui"ing  the  southern  portion  of  their  transit.  . 
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Some  critics  disbelieve  this  circumnavigation,  from  supposing  that 
if  so  remarkable  an  achievement  had  really  taken  place  once,  it  must 
have  been  repeated,  and  practical  application  must  have  been  made 
of  it.  iiut  though  such  a  suspicion  is  not  unnatural,  with  those  who 
recollect  how  great  a  revolution  was  operated  when  the  passage  was 
rediscovered  during  the  fifteenth  century — yet  the  reasoning  will  not 
be  found  applicable  to  the  sixtli  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Pure  »icientific  curiosity,  in  that  age,  counted  for  nothing.  The 
motive  of  Nekos  for  directing  tliis  enterprise  was  the  same  as  that 
which  had  prompted  him  to  dig  his  canal — in  order  that  he  might 
procure  the  best  comnmuication  between  the  ^Mediterranean  and  the 
Ued  Sea.  But,  as  it  has  been  with  the  north-west  passage  in  our 
time,  so  it  was  with  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  in  Ids — the  proof 
of  its  practicability  at  the  same  time  showed  that  it  was  not  available 
for  purposes  of  trallic  or  communication,  looking  to  the  resources 
then  at  the  command  of  navigators — a  fact,  however,  which  could 
not  be  known  until  the  experiment  was  made.  To  pass  from  tho 
Mediterranean  to  the  lied  Sea  byj  means  of  the  Nile  still  continued  to 
be  the  easiest  way;  either  by  aid  of  the  land  journeyj  which  in  the 
times  of  the  Ptolemies  was  usually  made  from  Koptos  on  the  Kile  to 
Berenike  on  the  Red  Sea — or  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Nekos,  which 
Darius  afterward  finished,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
during  the  Persian  rule  in  Egypt,  and  w^as  subsequently  repaired  and 
put  to  service  under  the  Ptolemies.  Without  any  doubt  the  success- 
ful Phenician  mariners  underwent  both  severe  hardship  and  great 
real  perils,  besides  those  still  greater  supposed  perils,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  which  so  constantly  unnerved  the  minds  even  of  experienced 
and  resolute  men  in  the  unknown  ocean.  Such  was  the  force  of 
these  terrors  and  difficulties,  to  which  there  was  no  known  tennina- 
tion,  upon  the  mind  of  the  Acha'menid  Sataspes  (upon  whom  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  "worse  than 
death"  by  Xerxes,  in  commutation  of  a  capital  sentence),  that  he 
returned  without  having  finished  the  circuit,  though  by  so  doing  he 
forfeited  his  life.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  sailed  "until  his  vessel 
stuck  fast,  and  could  move  on  no  farther" — a  persuasion  i^ot  uncom- 
mon in  ancient  limes  and  even  down  to  Columbus,  that  there  was  a 
point,  be3'ond  which  the  ocean,  either  from  mud,  sands,  shallows, 
fogs,  or  accumulations  of  sea-weed,  was  no  longer  navigable. 

Now  we  learn  from  hence  that  the  enterprise,  even  by  those  who 
believed  the  narrative  of  Nckos's  captains,  was  regarded  as  at  once 
desperate  and  unprofitable  ;  but  doubtless  many  persons  treated 
it  as  a  mere  "Phenician  lie"  (to  use  an  expression  proverbial  in 
ancient  times).  The  circumnavigation  of  Libya  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  projects  conceived  by  Alexander  the  Great.  We  may 
readily  believe  that  if  he  had  lived  longer,  it  would  have  been  confided 
to  Nearchus  or  some  other  officer  of  the  like  competence,  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  succeeded,  especially  since  it  would  have 
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bof nnndertakoTi from  tlic eastward — to  tho  croat  profit  of  jroojrraphical 
knowlod^^e  among  the  ancients,  but  with  little  advautaire  to  tlu'lr  com- 
meree.  There  isthen  adecjuate  n^oson  for  admitting  that  these  Plieni- 
eians  rounded  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  tiu^  East  about  600  B.C., 
more  than  2.000  years  earlier  than  Vaseo  de  Gama  did  the  same  thing 
from  the  West;  though  the  discovery  was  in  the  first  instance  of  no 
avail,  either  for  commerce  or  for  geographical  science. 

Besides  tlie  maritime  range  of  T^yre  and  Sidon,  their  trade  by  land 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  was  of  gre<at  value  and  importance.  They  were 
the  speculative  merchants  who  directed  the  march  of  the  caravans  ladea 
with  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  products  across  the  deserts  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  inner  Asia — an  operation  which  presented  harcHy 
less  dificultics,  considering  the  Arabian  depredators  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  conciliate  and  even  to  employ  as  carriers,  than  the  longest 
roast  voyage.  They  seem  to  have  stood  alone  in  antiquity  in  their 
willingness  to  brave,  and  their  ability  to  surmount,  the  perils  of  a 
distant  land-traffic;  and  their  descendants  at  Carthage  and  Utica 
were  not  less  active  in  pushing  caravans  far  into  the  interior  of 
Africa. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ASSYRIANS — BABYLON. 

The  name  of  the  Assyrians  who  formed  one  wing  of  this  early 
system  of  intercourse  and  commerce,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  great  cities 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  To  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  is  ascribed  in  early  times  a  very  extensive  empire, 
covering  much  of  Upper  Asia,  as  well  as  Mesopotamia  or  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Respecting  this  empire — its 
commencement,  its  extent,  or  even  the  mode  in  which  it  was  put  down 
— nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  But  it  seems  unquestionable  that 
many  great  and  flourishing  cities — and  a  population  inferior  in  enter- 
prise, but  not  in  industry,  to  the  Phenicians — were  to  be  found  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  times  anterior  to  the  first  01ymi)iad.  Of 
these  cities,  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris  and  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates 
were  the  chief :  the  latter  being  in  some  sort  of  dependence,  probably, 
on  the  sovereigns  of  Nineveh,  yet  governed  by  kings  or  chiefs  of  its 
own,  and  comprehending  an  hereditary  order  of  priests  named  Chal- 
deans, masters  of  all  the  science  and  literature  as  well  as  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  current  among  the  people,  and  devoted 
from  very  early  times  to  that  habit  of  astronomical  observation 
which  their  brilliant  sky  so  much  favored. 

The  people  called  Assyrians  or  Syrians  (for  among   the  Greek 
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authors  no  constant  distinction  is  maintained  between  the  tno)  were 
distributed  over  the  wide  territory  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount 
Zai^ros^nd  its  north-westerly  continuation  toward  Mount  Ararat,  by 
wliich  they  were  separated  from  the  Medes — and  extending  from 
thence  westward  and  southward  to  the  Euxine  sea,  tlie  river  Halys, 
tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  Persian  gulf — thus  covering  the 
whole  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  south  of  Armenia,  as  well 
as  Syria  and  Syria-Palestine,  and  the  territory  eastward  of  the  Ilalys 
called  Kappadokia,  But  the  Chaldean  order  of  priests  appears  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Babylon  and  other  towns  in  its  territory,  especi- 
ally between  that  city  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  vast,  rich,  and 
lofty  temple  of  Belus  in  that  city  served  them  at  once  as  a  place  of 
worship  and  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  was  the  paramount 
ascendency  of  this  order  which  seems  to  have  caused  the  Babylonian 
people  generally  to  lye  spoken  of  as  Chaldeans — though  some  writers 
have  supposed,  without  any  good  proof,  a  conquest  of  Assyrian 
Babylon  by  barbarians  called  Chaldeans  from  the  mountains  near 
the  Euxine. 

There  were  exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
their  astronomical  observations,  which  cannot  be  traced  as  of  definite 
and  recorded  date  higher  than  the  era  of  Nabonassar  (747  B.C.),  as 
well  as  respecting  the  extent  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  so  largely 
blended  with  astrological  fancies  and  occult  influences  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  on  human  affairs.  But  however  incomplete  their  knowl- 
edge may  appear  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  after-times,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  compared  with  any  of  their  comtemporaries 
of  the  sixth  centurj'B.c.  (either  Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  Asiatics)  they 
stood  pre  eminent,  and  had  much  to  teach,  not  only  to  Thales  and 
P3"thagoras,  but  even  to  later  inquirers,  such  as  Eudoxus  and  Aris- 
totle. The  conception  of  the  revolving  celestial  sphere,  the  gnomon, 
and  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  are  affirmed  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  first  taught  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Babylo- 
nians; and  the  continuous  observation  of  the  heavens  both  by  the 
Eg}^ptian  and  Chaldean  priests,  had  determined  with  considerable 
exactness  both  the  duration  of  the  solar  year  and  other  longer  periods 
of  astronomical  recurrence ;  thus  impressing  upon  intelligent  Greeks 
the  imperfection  of  their  own  calendars,  and  furnishing  them  with  a 
basLs  not  only  for  enlarged  observations  of  their  own,  but  also  for 
the  discovery  and  application  of  those  mathematical  theories  whereby 
astronomy  first  became  a  science. 

It  was  not  only  the  astronomical  acquisitions  of  the  priestly  caste 
which  distinguished  the  early  Babylonians.  The  social  condition, 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  the  dense  population,  and  the  persevering 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  were  not  less  remarkable.  Respecting 
Nineveh,  once  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian  cities,  we  have  no  good 
information,  nor  can  we  safely  reason  from  the  analogy  of  Babylon, 
inasmuch  as  the  peculiarties  of  the  latter  were  altogetlier  determined 
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by  the  Euphrates,  while  Nineveh  was  seated  considerably  farther 
north,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tii^ris.  But  Herodotus  gives  us 
valiKible  particulars  respecting  Babylon  as  an  eye-witness.  We  may 
judge  by  his  account,  representing  its  condition  after  nuich  sulTering 
from  the  Persian  conquest,  what  it  had  been  a  century  earlier  in  the 
days  of  its  full  S])lendor. 

Th3  neighboring  territory,  receiving  but  little  rain,  owed  its  fertil- 
ity altogether  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which 
the  labor  bestowed,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting,  regularizing,  and 
diffusing  its  supply  of  water,  was  stupendous.  Embankments  along 
the  river — artitieal  reservoirs  in  connection  with  it  to  receive  an 
excessive  increase — new  curvilinear  channels  dug  for  the  water  in 
places  where  the  stream  was  too  straight  and  rapid — broad  and  deep 
canals  crossing  the  whole  space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  feeding  numerous  rivulets  or  ditches  which  enabled  the 
whole  breadth  of  land  to  be  irrigated — all  these  toilsome  applications 
were  requisite  to  insure  due  moisture  for  the  Babylonian  soil.  Ijut 
they  were  rewarded  with  an  exuberance  of  produce,  in  the  various 
descriptions  of  grain,  such  as  Herodotus  hardly  dares  to  particular- 
ize. The  country  produced  no  trees  except  the  date-palm;  which 
was  turned  to  account  in  many  different  ways,  and  from  the  fruit  of 
which,  both  copious  and  of  extraordinary  size,  wine  as  well  as  bread 
was  made.  Moreover,  Babylonia  was  still  more  barren  of  stone  than 
of  wood,  so  that  buildings  as  well  as  walls  were  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  for  which  the  earth  was  well  adapted;  while 
a  flow  of  mineral  bitumen,  found  near  the  town  and  river  of  Is, 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  served  for  cement.  Such  persevering  and 
systematic  labor  applied  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  excites  our 
.astonishment;  yet  the  description  of  what  was  done  for  defense  is 
still  more  imposing.  Babylon,  traversed  in  the  middle  by  the 
[Euphrates,  was  surrounded  by  walls  300  feet  in  height,  seventy- 
I  five  feet  in  thickness,  and  composing  a  square  of  which  each  side 
was  120  stadia  (or  nearly  fifteen  English  miles)  in  length.  Around 
the  outside  of  the  walls  was  a  broad  and  deep  moat  from  whence 
the  material  for  the  bricks  composing  them  had  been  excavated; 
while  one  hundred  brazen  gates  served  for  ingress  and  egress. 
Besides,  there  was  an  interior  wall  less  thick,  but  still  very  strong; 
and  as  a  still  farther  obstruction  to  invaders  from  the  north  and 
[north-east,  another  high  and  thick  wall  was  built  at  some  miles  from 
the  city,  across  the  space  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris — 
called  the  wall  of  Media,  seemingl  y  a  little  to  the  north  of  that  point 
where  the  two  rivers  most  nearly  approach  to  each  other,  and  join- 
ing the  Tigris  on  its  west  bank.  Of  the  houses  many  were  three  or 
four  stories  high,  and  the  broad  and  straight  streets,  unknown  in  a 
Greek  town  until  the  distribution  of  the  Peira^eus  by  Hippodamus 
near  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  well  calculated  to 
(heighten  the  astonishment  raised  by  the  whole  spectacle  in  a  visitor 
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like  Herodotus.  The  royal  palace,  with  its  memorable  terrapcs  o 
hanging  gardens,  formed  the  central  and  commanding  edifice  in  one 
half  of  the  city — the  temple  of  Belusin  the  other  half. 

That  celebrated  temple,  standing  upon  a  basis  of  one  square  sta 
diuni,  and  inclosed  in  a  precinct  of  two  square  stadia  in  dimension 
was  composed  of  eight  solid  towers,  built  one  above  the  other,  am 
is  alleged  by  Strabo  to  have  been  as  much  as  a  stadium  or  fujlt^n^ 
high  (the  height  is  not  specified  by  Herodotus).  It  was  full  of  costli 
decorations,  and  possessed  an  extensive  land'?d  property.  Along  thi 
banks  of  the  river,  in  its  passage  through  the  city,  were  built  spa 
cious  quays,  and  a  bridge  on  stone  piles — for  the  placing  of  which  (a 
Herodotus  was  told)  Semiramis  had  caused  the  river  Euphrates  to  Im 
drained  off  into  the  large  side  reservoir  and  lake  constructed  highe: 
up  its  course. 

Besides  this  great  town  of  Babylon  itself,  there  were  throughou 
the  neighborhood,  between  the  canals  which  united  the  Euphrate 
and  the  Tigris,  many  rich  and  populous  villages,  while  Boisip]>a  um 
other  considerable  towns  were  situated  lower  down  on  the  Euphrate 
itself.  And  the  industry,  agricultural  as  well  as  manufacturing,  o: 
the  collective  population  was  not  less  persevering  than  productive 
Their  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  their  richly  ornamcnte< 
carpets  were  celebrated  throughout  all  the  eastern  regions.  Thai 
cotton  was  brought  in  part  from  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf.  Th< 
flocks  of  sheep  tended  by  the  Arabian  Nomads  supplied  them  witi 
wool  finer  even  than  that  of  Miletus  or  Tarentum.  Besides  the  ChaJ 
dean  order  of  priests,  there  seem  to  have  been  among  them  certain  othe 
tribes  with  peculiar  hereditary  customs.  Thus  there  were  thre* 
tribes,  probably  near  the  moulh  of  the  river,  who  restricted  them 
selves  to  the  eating  of  fish  alone;  but  we  have  no  evidences  of  a  mil 
itary  caste  (like  that  in  Egyi)t)  nor  any  other  hereditary  profession 

In  order  to  present  any  conception  of  what  Assyria  was  in  th< 
early  days  of  Grecian  history  and  during  the  two  centuries  preceding 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  in  536  B.C.,  we  unfortunately  havi 
no  witness  earlier  than  Herodotus,  who  did  net  see  Babylon  unti 
near  a  century  after  that  event — about  seventy  years  after  its  stil 
more  disastrous  revolt  and  second  subjugation  by  Darius.  Babylonii 
Iiad  become  one  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire,  anc 
besides  paying  a  larger  regular  tribute  than  any  of  the  other  nine 
teen,  supplied,  from  its  exuberant  soil,  provision  for  the  Great  Kin| 
and  his  countless  host  of  attendants  during  one-third  part  of  tltt 
year.  Yet  it  was  then  in  a  state  of  comparative  degradation,  havina 
had  its  immense  walls  breached  by  Darius,  and  having  afterward 
undergone  the  ill-usage  of  Xerxes,  who,  since  he  stripped  its  temples, 
and  especially  the  venerated  temple  of  Belus,  of  some  of  their  richesl 
ornaments,  would  probably  be  still  more  reckless  in  his  mode  (A 
dealing  with  the  civic  edifices.  If,  in  spite  of  such  inflictions,  and 
in  spite  of  that  manifest  evidence  of  poverty  and  suffering  in  thi 
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people  whirli  ITcrodotus  expressly  not  ices,  it  continued  to  be  what 
lie  di'scribc's,  still  counted  as  almost  the  chief  city  of  the  Persiau 
empire,  both  in  the  time  of  the  youuG^cr  Cyrus  and  in  that  of  Alex- 
ander— we  may  judire  what  it  must  once  have  been,  without  either  for- 
eiicn  satrap  or  foreiu^n  tribute,  under  its  Assyrian  kini^s  and  Chaldean 
I)riests,  durinii^  the  last  of  the  two  centuries  which  intervened  betweeu 
tlie  era  of  Nabonassar  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus  the  Great. 
Though  several  of  the  kings,  during  the  first  of  these  two  centuries, 
liad  contributed  much  to  the  great  works  of  Babylon,  yet  it  Avas 
during  the  second  century  of  the  two,  after  the  capture  of  Nineveh 
by  the  Medes,  and  under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nitokris,  that  the 
kings  att^uned  the  maximum  of  their  i)0wer  and  the  city  its  greatest 
enlargement.  It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  who  constructed  the  sea-port 
Teredon,  at  the  mouth^of  the  Euphrates,  and  who  probably  excavated 
the  long  ship  canal  of  near  400  miles,  which  joined  it.  That  canal 
was  perhaps  formed  partly  from  a  natural  western  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  brother  of  the  poet  Alkoeus — Antimenidas,  who 
served  in  the  Babylonian  army,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  per- 
sonal valor  (600-580  B.C.) — would  have  seen  it  in  its  full  glory.  Ho 
is  the  earliest  Greek  of  whom  we  hear  individually  in  connection 
with  the  Babylonians.  It  marks  strikingly  the  contrast  between  the 
Persian  kings  and  the  Babylonian  kings,  on  whose  ruin  they  rose- 
that  while  the  latter  incurred  immense  expense  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication between  Babylon  and  the  sea,  the  former  artificially 
impeded  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  order  that  their  residence 
at  Susa  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  assailants. 

That  which  strikes  us  most,  and  which  must  have  struck  the  first 
Grecian  visitors  much  more,  both  in  Assyria  and  Egypt,  is  the  un- 
bounded command  of  naked  human  strength  possessed  by  these  early 
kings,  and  the  effect  of  mere  mass  and  indefatigable  perseverance, 
unaided  either  by  theory  or  by  artifice,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
gigantic  results.  In  Assyria  the  results  were  in  great  part  exaggera- 
tions of  enterprises  in  themselves  useful  to  the  people  for  irrigation 
and  defense:  religious  worship  was  ministered  to  in  the  like  manner, 
as  well  as  the  personal  fancies  and  pomp  of  their  kings:  while  in 
Eg3'pt  the  latter  class  predominates  more  over  the  former.  We 
scarcely  trace  in  either  of  them  the  higher  sentiment  of  art,  which 
owes  its  first  marted  development  to  Grecian  susceptibility  and 
genius.  But  the  human  mind  is  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  and 
most  of  all  in  its  rude  and  unreflecting  period,  strongly  impressed  by 
visible  and  tangible  magnitude,  and  awe-struck  by  the  evidences  of 
great  power.  To  this  feeling,  for  what  exceeded  the  demands  of 
practical  convenience  and  security,  the  wonders  both  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria  chiefly  appealed.  The  execution  of  such  colossal  works 
demonstrates  habits  of  regular  industry,  a  concentrated  population 
under  one  government,  and,  above  all,  an  implicit  submission  to  the 
regal  and  priestly  sway — contrasting  forcibly  with  the  email  autono 
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mous  communities  of  Greece  and  western  Europe,  wherein  the  will 
of  the  individual  citizen  was  so  much  more  energetic  and  uncon- 
trolled. The  acquisition  of  habits  of  regular  industry,  so  foreign  to 
the  natural  temper  of  man,  was  brought  about  in  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
in  China  and  llindoostan  before  it  had  acquired  any  footing  in  Europe; 
but  it  was  purchased  either  by  prostrate  obedience  to  a  de6j)otic  rule 
or  by  imprisonment  within  the  chain  of  a  consecrated  institution  of 
caste.  Even  during  the  Homeric  period  of  Greece  these  countries 
had  attained  a  certain  civilization  in  mass,  without  the  acquisition  of 
any  high  mental  qualities  or  the  development  of  any  individual  genius. 
The  religious  and  political  sanction,  sometimes  combined  and  some- 
times separate,  determined  for  every  one  his  mode  of  life,  his  creed, 
his  duties,  and  his  place  in  society,  without  leaving  any  scope  for  the 
will  or  reason  of  the  agent  himself.  Now  the  Phenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians manifest  a  degree  of  individual  impulse  and  energy  which 
puts  them  greatly  above  this  type  of  civilization,  though  in  their 
tastes,  social  feelings,  and  religion  they  are  still  Asiatic.  And  even 
the  Babylonian  community — though  their  Chaldean  priests  are  the 
parallel  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  with,  a  less  measure  of  ascendency — 
combine  with  their  industrial  aptitude  and  constancy  of  purpose, 
something  of  that  strenuous  ferocity  of  character  which  marks  so 
many  people  of  the  Semitic  race — Jews,  Phenicians,  and  Carthagin- 
ians. These  Semitic  people  stand  distinguished  as  well  from  the 
Egyptian  life — enslaved  by  childish  caprices  and  antipathies*  and  by 
endless  frivolities  of  ceremonial  detail — as  from  the  flexible,  many- 
sided,  and  self-organizing  Greek ;  the  latter  not  only  capable  of  open- 
ing both  for  himself  and  for  the  human  race  the  highest  walks  of 
intellect,  and  the  full  creative  agency  of  art,  but  also  gentler  by  far 
in  his  private  sympathies  and  dealings  than  his  contemporaries  on 
the  Euphrates,  the  Jordan,  or  the  Nile — for  we  are  not,  of  course,  to 
compare  him  with  the  exigencies  of  western  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Both  in  Babylonia  and  in  Egypt  the  vast  monuments,  embank- 
ments, and  canals,  executed  by  collective  industrj^  appeared  the  more 
remarkable  to  an  ancient  traveler  by  contrast  with  the  desert  regions 
and  predatory  tribes  immediately  surrounding  them.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  the  sands  of  Arabia  extended  northward,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, to  the  latitude  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus;  they  even  covered  the 
greater  part  of  Mesopotamia,  or  the  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  beginning  a  short  distance  northward  of  the  wall 
called  the  wall  of  Media  above-mentioned,  which  (extending  in  a 
direction  nearly  southward  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates)  had 
been  erected  to  protect  Babylonta  against  the  incursions  of  the  Medes. 
Eastward  of  the  Tigris  again,  along  the  range  of  Mount  Zagros,  but  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  river,  were  found  the  Elymaei,  Kossaei,  Uxii, 
PartEtakeni,  etc. — tribes  which  (to  use  the  expression  of  Strabo),  "  as 
ijihabiting  a  poor  country,  were  under  the  necessity  of  living  by  the 
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plunder  of  thoir  nci<Th1)ors."  Such  nide  bands  of  depredators  on  tho 
one  side,  and  such  wide  tracts  of  sand  on  the  two  others,  without 
vegetation  or  water,  contrasted  pow(;rfully  with  the  industry  and 
productiveness  of  Babylonia.  Babylon  itself  is  to  be  considered,  not 
as  one  continuous  city,  but  as  a  city  toi^ether  with  its  surrounding 
district  inclosed  within  immense  walls,  the  height  and  thickness  of 
which  were  in  themselves  a  sutficient  defense,  so  that  the  place  was 
assailable  only  at  its  gates.  In  case  of  need  it  would  serve  as  slieller 
for  the  persons  and  property  of  the  village-inhabitants  in  Babylonia. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  useful  vnder  trying  circumstances  such  a 
resource  was,  when  we  come  to  review  the  invasions  of  Attica  by  tlm 
Peloponnesians,  and  the  misciiiefs  occasioned  by  a  temporary  crowil 
pouring  in  from  the  country,  so  as  to  overcharge  the  intramural 
accommodations  of  Athens.  Spacious  as  Babylon  was,  liowevcr, 
it  is  aflirmcd  by  Strabo  that  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  considerably 
larger. 
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Since  the  first  edition  of  these  volumes,  the  interesting?  •vrork  of  Mr.  Layard— . 
"Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  together  with  his  illustrative  Drawinj^s— " Tha 
Monuments  of  Nineveh"— have  been  published.  And  throujrh  his  unremitting 
valuable  exertions  in  surmounting  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  excavations 
on  the  spot,  the  British  Museum  has  been  enriched  with  a  valuable  collection 
of  real  Assyrian  sculptures  and  other  monimients.  A  number  of  similar  relics 
of  Assjrian  antiquity,  obtained  by  M.  Botta  and  others,  have  also  been  depos- 
ited in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

In  respect  to  Assyrian  art,  indeed  to  the  history  of  art  in  general,  a  new  world 
has  thus  been  opened,  which  promises  to  be  fruitful  of  instruction ;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  ground  out  of  which  the  recent  acquisitions  have 
been  obtained,  has  been  yet  most  imperfectly  examined,  and  may  be  expected 
to  yield  an  ample  harvest  hereafter,  assuming  circumstances  tolerably  favor- 
able to  investigation.  The  sculptures  to  which  we  are  now  introduced,  with  all 
their  remarkable  peculiarities  of  style  and  idea,  must  undoubtedly  date  from 
the  eighth  or  seventh  century  b.c.  at  the  latest — and  may  be  much  earlier.  The 
style  which  they  display  forms  a  parallel  and  subject  of  comparison,  though  in 
many  points  extremely  different,  to  that  of  earlj'  Egj-pt — at  a  time  when  the 
ideal  combinations  of  the  Greeks  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  embodied  only  in 
epic  and  lyric  poetry. 

iBut  in  respect  to  early  Assyrian  history,  we  have  yet  to  find  out  whether 
much  new  information  can  be  safely  deduced  from  these  interesting  monu- 
ments. The  cuneiform  inscriptions  now  brought  to  light  are  indeed  very 
numerous:  and  if  they  can  be  deciphered,  on  rational  and  trustworthy  princi 
pies,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  positive  knowledge  respecting 
a  period  now  plunged  in  total  darkness.  But  from  the  monuments  of  art  alone, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  historical  inferences.  For  example,  when  we  find 
sculptures  representing  a  king  taking  a  city  by  assault,  or  receiving  captives 
brought  to  him,  etc.,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  this  commemorates  any  real 
and  positive  conquest  recently  made  by  the  Assj'rians.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  of  Greek  sculpture  on  temples  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  us  disallow- 
any  such  inference,  unless  there  be  some  corroborative  proof.  Some  means 
must  first  be  discovered,  of  discriminating  historical  from  mythical  subjects:  a 
distinction  which  I  here  notice,  the  rather,  because  Mr.  Layard  shows  occasional 
tendency  to  overlook  it  in  his  interesting  remarks  and  explanations:  see  espe- 
cially, vol.  ii-  ch.  vi.  p.  409. 
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From  the  rich  and  abundant  discoveries  made  at  Nlmroud,  combined  with 
those  at  Kouyunjik  and  Khorsabad,  Mr.  Layard  is  inclined  to  comprehend  all 
these  three  within  the  circuit  of  ancient  Nineveh;  admitting  for  that  circuit  the 
prodigious  space  alleged  by  Diodorus  out  of  Ktesias,  480  stadia  or  above  fifty 
EngUsh  miles.  (See  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains."  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  242-253.)  Mr. 
Layard  considers  that  the  north-west  portion  or  Nimroud  exhibits  monuments 
more  ancient,  and  at  the  same  time  better  in  style  and  execution,  than  the 
south-west  portion,— or  than  Kouyunjik  and  Khorsabad  (vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  204;  ch. 
iii.  p.  305).  If  this  hypothesis,  as  to  the  ground  covered  by  Nineveh,  be  correct, 
prooably  future  excavations  will  confirm  it — or,  if  incorrect,  refute  it.  But  I  do 
not  at  all  reject  the  supposition  on  the  simple  ground  of  excessive  magnitude ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  should  at  once  believe  the  statement,  if  it  were  reported  by 
Herodotus  after  a  visit  to  the  spot,  like  the  magnitude  of  Babylon.  The  testi- 
mony of  Ktesias  is  indeed  very  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  Herodotus;  yet  it 
ought  hardly  to  be  outweighed  by  the  supposed  improbability  of  so  great  a 
walled  space,  when  we  consider  how  httle  we  know  where  to  set  bounds  to  the 
power  of  the  Assyrian  kings  in  respect  to  command  of  human  labor  for  any  pro- 
cess merely  simple  and  toilsome,  with  materials  both  near  and  inexhaustible. 
Not  to  mention  the  great  wall  of  China,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  Picts'  Wall, 
and  other  walls  built  by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  a  great 
length  of  fortification  under  circumstances  much  less  favorable  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings,  is  noway  incredible  in  itself.  Though  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  were  much  larger  than  those  of  Paris  as  it  now 
stands,  yet  when  we  compare  the  two  not  merely  in  size,  but  in  respect,  of  cost- 
liness, elaboration,  and  contrivance,  the  latter  will  be  foimd  to  represent  an 
infinitely  greater  amount  of  work. 

Larissa  and  Mespila,  those  deserted  towns  and  walls  which  Xenophon  saw  in 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  (Anabas  iii.  4, 6-10),  coincide  in  point  of  distance 
and  situation  with  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik,  according  to  Mr.  Layard's  remark. 
And  his  supposition  seems  not  improbable,  that  both  of  them  were  formed  by 
the  Medes  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  conquered  city  of  Nineveh.  Neither  of  them 
singly  seems  at  all  adequate  to  the  reputation  of  that  ancient  city,  or  walled 
circuit.  According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  Phraortes  the  second  Median 
king  had  attacked  Nineveh,  but  had  been  himself  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  lost 
nearly  all  his  army.  It  was  partly  to  revenge  this  disgrace  that  Kyaxares,  son 
of  Phraortes,  assailed  Nineveh  (Herod,  i.  102,  103);  we  may  thus  see  a  special 
reason,  in  addition  to  his  own  violence  of  temper  (i.  73),  why  he  destroyed  the 
city  after  having  taken  it  (NiVov  ava(7Ta.7ov  yei/opLeV/)?,  i.  178).  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  this  vast  walled  space  may  have  been  broken  up  and  converted  into  two 
Median  towns,  both  on  the  Tigris.  In  the  subsequent  change  from  Median  to 
Persian  dominion,  these  towns  also  became  depopulated,  as  far  as  the  strange 
tales  which  Xenophon  heard  in  his  retreat  can  be  trusted.  The  interposition  of 
these  two  Median  towns  doubtless  contributed,  for  the  time,  to  put  out  of  sight 
the  traditions  respecting  the  old  Ninus  which  had  before  stood  upon  their  site. 
But  such  traditions  never  became  extinct,  and  a  new  town  bearing  the  old  name 
of  Ninus  must  have  subsequently  arisen  on  the  spot.  This  second  Ninus  is 
recognized  by  Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  and  Ammianus,  not  only  as  existing,  but  as 
pretending  to  iminterrupted  continuity  of  succession  from  the  ancient  "  caput 
Assyriae." 

Mr.  Layard  remarks  on  the  facility  with  which  edifices,  such  as  those  in 
Assyria,  built  of  sunburnt  bricks,  perish  when  neglected,  and  crumble  away 
into  earth,  leaving  httle  or  no  trace. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EGYPTIANS. 

If,  on  one  side,  the  Phenicians  were  separated  from  the  productiva 
Babjionia  by  the  Arabian  Desert,   on  the  other  side,  tile  western 
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portion  of  the  same  desert  divided  them  from  the  no  Ics^  productive 
valley  of  the  Nile.  In  those  early  times  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
Greek  civiliziitioii,  their  hiiid  trade  embraced  both  rcirioiis,  and  they 
served  as  the  sole  airents  of  international  tratlic  between  the  two. 
Couvuuiently  as  their  towns  were  situated  for  maritime  commerce 
with  the  Nile,  Esyyptian  jealousy  had  excluded  Plieniciau  vessels  not 
loss  than  those  of  the  Greeks  from  the  mouths  of  tliat  river,  until  the 
reij^n  of  Psjuumetichus  (672-<j18  B.C.);  and  thus  even  the  merchants 
of  Tyre  could  then  rciich  Memphis  only  by  means  of  caravans, 
employing  as  their  instruments  (as  I  have  already  observed)  the 
Arabian  tribes,  alternately  plunderers  and  carriers. 

Respecting  Egypt,  as  resjx'cting  Assyria,  since  the  works  of  Ileka- 
ta3us  are  unfortunately  lost,  our  earliest  information  is  derived  from 
Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  about  two  centuries  after  the  reign  of 
Psammetichus,  when  it  fonned  part  of  one  of  the  twenty  Persian 
Siitrapies.  The  Egyptian  marvels  and  peculiarities  which  he  recounts, 
are  more  numerous  as  well  as  more  diversified,  than  the  Assyrian; 
and  had  the  vestiges  been  effaced  as  completely  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter,  his  narrative  would  probably  have  met  with  an  equal 
degree  of  suspicion.  But  the  hard  stone,  combined  with  the  dry 
climate  of  Upper  Egypt  (where  a  shower  of  rain  counted  as  a 
prodigy),  have  given  such  permanence  to  the  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  that  enough  hivs  remained  to  bear  out  the  father 
of  Grecian  history,  and  to  show,  that  in  describing  what  he  professes 
to  have  seen,  he  is  a  guide  perfectly  trustwortliy.  For  that  which  he 
heard,  he  appears  only  in  the  character  of  a  reporter,  and  often  an 
incredulous  reporter.  Yet  though  this  distinction  l)etween  his  hear- 
say and  his  ocular  evidence  is  not  only  obvious,  but  of  the  most 
C4ipital  moment,  it  has  been  too  often  neglected  by  those  who  depre- 
ciate him  as  a  witness. 

The  mysterious  river  Nile,  a  god  in  the  eyes  of  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  still  preserving  both  its  volume  and  its  usefulness  undiminished 
amidst  the  general  degradation  of  the  country,  reached  the  sea  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  by  tive  natural  mouths,  besides  two  others  arti- 
ticially  dug.  Its  Pelusiac  branch  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  its  Kanopic  bmnch  (170  miles  distant)  the  western ;  while  the 
Sebeunytic  branch  was  a  continuation  of  the  straight  line  of  the 
upper  river:  from  this  latter  branched  off  tlie  Sailic  and  the  Mende- 
sian  arms.  The  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  far  more  fertilizing 
than  those  of  the  Euphrates  in  Assyria, — partly  from  their  more 
uniform  recurrence  both  in  time  and  quantity,  partly  from  the  rich 
silt  which  they  bring  down  and  deposit,  w^hereas  the  Eujihrates 
served  only  as  moisture.  The  patience  of  the  Egyptians  had  exca- 
vated, in  Middle  Egypt,  the  vast  reservoir  (partly,  it  seems,  natural 
and  pre-existing)  called  the  Lake  of  Mcrris — and  in  the  Delta,  a  net- 
work of  numerous  canals.  Yet  on  the  whole  the  hand  of  man  had 
been  less  tiisked  than  in  Babylonia;  whilst  the  soil,  annually  enriched, 
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yielded  its  abundant  produce  witliout  either  plow  or  epode  to 
assist  the  seed  cast  in  by  th(.'  husbanthnan.  That  under  these  circuni- 
Btances  a  dense  and  rcgularlv  or;Lranized  population  should  have  been 
concentrated  in  tixed  aljodes  aloug  the  valley  occupied  by  thiii 
remarkable  river,  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  The  marked  peculiarities 
of  the  locality  seem  to  have  brought  about  such  a  result,  in  the 
earliest  periods  to  which  human  society  can  be  traced.  Along  tho 
550  miles  of  its  undivided  course  from  Syene  to  Memphis,  where  for 
the  most  part  the  mountains  leave  only  a  comparatively  narrow  strip 
on  each  bank — as  well  as  in  the  broad  expanse  between  Memphis  and 
the  Mediterranean — there  prevailed  a  peculiar  form  of  theocratic  civ- 
ilization, from  a  date  which  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  was 
iuimemorially  ancient.  But  if  we  seek  for  some  meai^ure  of  this 
antiquity,  earlier  than  the  time  when  Greeks  were  first  admitted  into 
E^ypt  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  we  find  only  the  computations 
of  the  priests,  reaching  back  for  many  thousand  years,  first  of  gov- 
ernment- by  immediate  and  present  gods,  next  of  human  kings. 
Such  compulati(jns  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
ISIanctho,  and  Diodonis — agreeing  in  their  essential  conception  of 
the  foretime,  with  gods  in  the  first  part  of  her  series  and  men  in  the 
second,  but  diHering  materially  in  events,  names,  and  epochs. 
Probably,  if  we  possessed  lists  from  other  Egj'ptian  temples,  betides 
those  which  Manetho  drew  up  at  Heliopolis  or  which  Herodotus 
learned  at  Memphis,  we  should  find  discrepancies  from  both  these 
two.  To  compare  these  lists,  and  to  reconcile  them  as  far  as  they 
admit  of  being  reconciled,  is  interesting  as  enabling  us  to  understand 
the  Egyptian  mind,  but  conducts  to  no  tnistworthy  chronological 
results,  and  forms  no  part  of  the  task  of  an  historian  of  Greece. 

To  the  Greeks  Egypt  was  a  closed  world  before  the  reign  of  Pf^am- 
mctichus,  though  after  that  time  it  gradually  became  an  important 
part  of  their  field  both  of  observation  and  action.  The  astonishment 
which  the  country  created  in  the  mind  of  the  earliest  Grecian  visitors 
may  be  learned  even  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  doubtless 
knew  it  by  report  long  before  he  went  there.  Both  the  physical  and 
moral  features  of  Egypt  stood  in  strong  contrast  with  Grecian  expe- 
rience. "Not  only  (says  Herodotus)  does  the  climate  differ  from 
all  other  climates,  and  the  river  from  all  other  rivers,  but  Egyptian 
laws  and  customs  ar-e  opposed  on  almost  all  points  to  those  of  other 
men."  The  Delta  was  at  that  time  full  of  large  and  populous  citie-s, 
built  on  artificial  elevations  of  ground  and  seemingly  not  much 
inferior  to  Memphis  itself,  which  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  (opposite  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Cairo),  a  little  higher  up  than 
the  spot  where  the  Delta  begins.  From  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
first  became  cognizant  of  Egypt,  to  the  building  of  Alexandria  and 
the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  Memphis  was  the  first  city  in  Egjpt. 
Yet  it  seems  not  to  have  been  always  so;  there  had  been  an  earlier 
p^od  when  Thebes  was  the  seat  of  Egyptian  power,  and  Upper 
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Egypt  of  far  more  consequence  than  Middle  Ei^ypt.  Vicinity  to  the 
Delta,  which  must  always  liave  contained  the  lar2;est  number  of 
cities  and  the  widest  surface  of  productive  territory,  probably  enabled 
Memphis  to  usurp  this  lionor  from  Thebes;  and  the  predominance 
of  Lower  Egypt  was  still  further  confirmed  when  Psanmietichus 
introduced  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  as  his  auxiliaries  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  But  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  temples 
and  palaces,  the  profusion  of  ornamental  sculpture  and  painting,  the 
immeasurable  range  of  sepulchers  hewn  in  the  rocks  still  remaining 
as  attestations  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes — not  to  mention  Ombi, 
Edfu,  and  Elephantine — show  that  Upper  Egypt  was  once  the  place 
to  wliich  the  land-tax  from  the  productive  Delta  was  paid,  and 
■where  the  kings  and  priests  who  employed  it  resided.  It  has  been 
even  contended  that  Thebes  itself  was  originally  settled  by  immi- 
grants from  still  higher  regions  of  the  river;  and  the  remains,  yet 
found  along  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  are  analogous,  both  in  style  and  in 
grandeur,  to  those  in  the  Thebais.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  Pyra- 
mids, which  alone  remain  to  illustrate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mem- 
phis. There  are  no  pyramids  either  in  Upper  Egypt  or  in  Nubia: 
but  on  the  Nile  above  Nubia,  near  the  Ethiopian  Meroe,  pyramids 
in  great  number,  though  of  inferior  dimensions,  are  again  found. 

From  whence,  or  in  what  manner,  Egyptian  institutions  first  took 
their  rise,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Yet  there  seems  little 
to  bear  out  the  supposition  of  Heeren  and  other  eminent  authors, 
that  they  were  transmitted  down  the  Nil?  by  Ethiopian  colonists 
from  Meroe.  Herodotus  certainly  conceived  Egyptians  and  Ethio- 
pians (who  in  his  time  jointly  occupied  the  border  island  of  Elephan- 
tine, which  he  had  himself  visited)  as  completely  distinct  from  each 
other,  in  race  and  customs  not  less  than  in  language ;  the  latter  being 
generally  of  the  rudest  habits,  of  great  stature,  and  still  greater  phys> 
ical  strength — the  chief  part  of  them  subsisting  on  meat  and  milk, 
and  blest  with  unusual  longevity.  He  knew  of  Meroe,  as  the 
Ethiopian  metropolis  and  a  considerable  city,  fifty-two  days'  journey 
higher  up  the  river  than  Elephantine.  But  his  informants  had 
given  him  no  idea  of  analogy  between  its  institutions  and  those  of 
Egypt.  He  states  that  the  migration  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Egyptian  military  caste,  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  into 
Ethiopia,  had  first  communicated  civilized  customs  to  these  southern 
barbarians.  If  there  be  really  any  connection  between  the  social 
phenomena  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Meroe,  it  seems  more  reasonable 
to  treat  the  latter  as  derivative  from  the  former. 

The  population  of  Egypt  was  classified  into  certain  castes  or 
hereditary  professions;  of  which  the  number  was  not  exactly  defined, 
and  is  represented  differently  by  different  authors.  The  priests  stand 
clearly  marked  out,  as  the  order  richest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
venerated.  Distributed  all  over  the  country,  they  possessed  exclusively 
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the  means  of  reading  and  writing,  besides  a  vasl  amount  of  narrative 
iu;iller  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  the  whole  stock  of  mecUcul  and 
physical  knowledge  then  attainable,  and  those  rudiments  of  geometry 
(or  rather  land-measuring)  which  were  so  often  called  into  use  in  a 
country  annually  inundated.  To  each  god,  and  to  each  temple, 
throughout  Egypt,  lands  and  other  j)roperties  belonged,  whereby 
the  numerous  bauds  of  priests  attached  to  him  were  maintained.  It 
seems  too  that  a  further  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was  set 
apart  for  them  in  individual  property,  though  on  this  point  no  cer- 
tainty is  attainable.  Their  ascendenc}',  both  direct  and  indirect, 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  was  immense.  They  prescribed  that 
minute  ritual  under  which  the  life  of  every  Egyptian,  not  excepting 
the  king  himself,  was  passed,  and  which  was  for  themselves  more 
full  of  harassing  particularities  than  for  any  one  else.  Every  day  in 
the  year  belonged  to  some  particular  god;  the  priests  alone  knew  to 
which.  There  were  different  gods  in  every  Nome,  though  Isis  and 
Osiris  were  common  to  all.  The  priests  of  each  god  constituted  a 
society  apart,  more  or  less  important,  according  to  the  comparative 
celebrity  of  the  temple.  The  high  priests  of  Hepha^stos,  whose 
dignity  was  said  to  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son  through 
a  series  of  341  generations  (commemorated  by  the  like  number  of 
colossal  statues,  which  Herodotus  himself  saw),  were  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  king.  The  property  of  each  temple  included 
troops  of  dependents  and  slaves,  who  were  stamped  with  "holy 
marks,"  and  who  must  have  been  numerous  in  order  to  suffice  for 
the  large  buildings  and  their  constant  visitors. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  sacerdotal  caste  were  the  military  caste 
or  order,  whose  native  name  indicated  that  they  stood  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  king,  while  the  priests  occupied  the  right.  They  were 
classified  into  Kalasiries  and  Hermotybii,  who  occupied  lands  in 
eighteen  particular  Nomes  or  provinces  principally  in  Lower  Egypt. 
The  Kalasiries  had  once  amounted  160,000  men,  the  Hermotybii  to 
250,000,  when  at  the  maximum  of  their  population;  but  that  highest 
point  had  long  been  passed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  To  each  man 
of  this  soldier-caste  was  assigned  a  portion  of  land  equal  to  about  6^ 
English  acres,  free  from  any  tax ;  but  what  measures  were  taken  to 
keep  the  lots  of  land  in  suitable  harmony  with  a  fluctuating  number 
of  holders,  we  know  not.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  relates  to  a 
time  long  past  and  gone,  and  describes  what  was  believed,  by  the 
priests  with  whom  he  talked,  to  have  been  the  primitive  constitution 
of  their  country  anterior  to  the  Persian  conquest.  The  like  is  still 
more  true  respecting  the  statement  of  Diodorus;  who  says  that  the 
territory  of  Egypt  w^as  divided  into  three  parts — one  part  belonging 
to  the  king,  another  to  the  priests,  and  the  remainder  to  the  soldiers. 
His  language  seems  to  intimate  that  every  Nome  was  so  divided,  and 
even  that  the  three  portions  were  equal,  though  he  does  not  expressly 
say  so.     The  result  of  these  statements,  combined  with  the  history 
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of  Joseph  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  seems  to  be,  that  the  lands  of  tho 
priestH  and  the  sohliers  were  rei^arded  as  privileged  property  and 
exempt  from  all  burdens,  while  the  remaining  soil  was  considered 
as  the  property  of  \ln;  king,  who,  however,  received  from  it  a  fixed 
proportion,  oue-hfLli  of  tiie  total  i)r<)duce,  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  cultivators.  We  are  told  that  Sethos,  priest  of  the  god 
Phtha  (or  llepluestos)  at  Memphis  and  afterward  named  King, 
oppressed  the  military  caste  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands.  In 
revenge  for  this  they  withheld  from  him  their  aid  when  Egypt  was 
invaded  by  Sennacherib.  Further,  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  a 
large  uumber  (240,000)  of  these  soldiers  migrated  into  Ethiopia  from 
a  feeling  of  discontent,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind 
them.  It  was  Psammetichus  wholirst  introduced  Ionian  and  Karian 
mercenaries  into  the  country,  and  began  innovations  on  the  ancient 
Egyptian  constitution :  so  that  tlie  disaffection  toward  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  native  soldiers,  no  longer  permitted  to  serve  as  exclusive 
guards  to  the  king,  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The  Kalasiries  and 
Ilcrmotybii  were  interdicted  from  every  description  of  art  or  trade. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  the  Persians  their  lands  were 
made  subject  to  the  tribute.  This  may  partly  explain  the  frequent 
revolts  which  they  maintained,  with  very  considerable  bravery, 
against  the  Persian  kings. 

Herodotus  enumerates  five  other  races  (so  he  calTs  them)  or  castes, 
besides  priests  and  soldiers — herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  inter- 
preters, and  pilots ;  an  enumeration  which  perplexes  us,  inasmuch  as 
it  lakes  no  account  of  the  husbandmen,  who  must  always  have  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  population.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  that  they  are  not  comprised  in  the  list — not  standing  out 
sp<3cially  marked  or  congregated  together,  like  the  five  above-named, 
and  therefore  not  seeming  to  constitute  a  race  apart.  The  distribu- 
tion of  Diodorus,  who  specifies  (over  and  above  priests  and  soldiers) 
husbandmen,  herdsmen,  and  artificers,  embraces  much  more  com- 
pletely the  whole  population.  It  seems  more  the  statement  of  a  reflect- 
ing man,  pushing  out  the  principle  of  hereditary  occupations  to  its 
consequences;  (and  the  comments  which  the  historian  so  abundantly 
interweaves  with  his  narrative  show  that  such  was  the  character  of 
the  authorities  which  he  followed ;) — while  the  list  given  by  Herodotus 
comprises  that  which  struck  his  observation.  It  seems  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  Delta  consisted  of  marsh  land,  including 
pieces  of  habitable  ground,  but  impenetrable  to  an  invading  enemy, 
and  favorable  only  to  the  growth  of  papyrus  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
Other  portions  of  the  Delta,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  valley  in  parts 
where  it  widened  to  the  eastward,  were  too  wet  for  the  culture  of 
grain,  though  producing  the  richest  herbage,  and  eminently  suitable 
'to  the  race  of  Egyptian  herdsmen,  who  thus  divided  the  soil  with  the 
/husbandmen.  Herdsmen  generally  were  held  reputable;  but  the 
race  of  swineherds  were  hated  and  despised,  from  the  extreme  anti- 
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pathy  of  all  other  EiTi'ptianR  to  the  pig — which  animal  yrt  roiild  not 
be  alto<^ether  proscribed,  because  llierc  were  certain  peculiar  occa- 
eious  on  which  it  was  imperative  to  oiler  him  in  wicritice  to  Selene  or 
Dionysus.  Herodotus  acquaints  us  that  the  swineherds  were  inter- 
dicted from  all  the  temples,  and  that  they  always  intermarried  among 
themselves,  other  Egyptians  disdaining  such  an  alliance — a  statement 
which  indirectly  intimates  that  there  was  no  standing  objection 
against  intermarriage  of  the  remaining  castes  with  each  other.  The 
caste  or  race  of  interpreters  began  only  with  the  reign  of  Psammet- 
iclius,  from  the  admission  of  Greek  settlers,  then  for  the  first  time 
tolerated  in  the  country.  Though  they  were  half  Greeks,  the  his- 
torian does  not  note  them  as  of  inferior  account,  except  as  compared 
with  the  two  ascendent  castes  of  soldiers  and  priests.  Moreover  the 
creation  of  a  new  caste  shows  that  there  was  no  consecrated  or 
unchangeable  total  number. 

Those  whom  Herodotus  denominates  tradesmen  {HdTtrjXoi)  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  artisans  (zexyTrai)  specified  by  Diodorua 
— the  town  population  generally  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
country.  During  the  three  months  of  the  year  when  Egypt  was 
corered  with  water,  festival  days  were  numerous — the  people  throng- 
ing by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  vast  barges,  to  one  or  other  of  the 
many  holy  places,  combining  worship  and  enjoyment.  In  Egypt 
weaving  was  a  trade,  whereas  in  Greece  it  w^as  the  domestic  occupa- 
tion of  females.  Herodotus  treats  it  as  one  of  those  reversals  of  the 
order  of  nature  which  were  seen  only  in  Egj'pt,  that  the  weaver  stayed 
at  home  plying  his  web  while  his  wife  went  to  market.  The  process 
of  embalming  bodies  was  elaborate  and  universal,  giving  emplojTnent 
to  a  large  special  class  of  men.  The  profusion  of  edifices,  obelisks, 
sculpture  and  painting,  all  executed  by  native  workmen,  required  a 
large  body  of  trained  sculptors,  w^ho  in  the  mechanical  branch  of 
their  business  attained  a  high  excellence.  Most  of  the  animals  in 
Egypt  were  objects  of  religious  reverence,  and  many  of  them  w^ere 
identified  in  the  closest  manner  with  particular  gods.  The  order  of 
priests  included  a  large  number  of  hereditary  feeders  and  tenders  of 
these  sacred  animals.  Among  the  sacerdotal  order  were  also  found 
the  computers  of  genealogies,  the  infinitely  subdivided  practitioners 
in  the  art  of  healing,  etc.,  w;ho  enjoyed  good,  reputation,  and  were  sent 
for  as  surgeons  to  Cyrus  and  Darius.  The  Egyptian  city  population 
was  thus  exceedingly  numerous,  so  that  king  Sethon,  when  called 
upon  to  resist  an  invasion  without  the  aid  of  the  military  caste,  might 
well  be  supposed  to  have  formed  an  armv  out  of  "the  tradesmen,  the 
artisans,  and  the  market-people. "  And  Alexandria,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  acquired  its  numerous  and 
active  inhabitants  at  the  expense  of  Memphis  and  the  ancient  towns 
of  Lower  Egypt. 

The  mechanical  obedience  and  fixed  habits  of  the  mass  of  the 
Egyptian  population  (not  priests  or  soldiers)  was  a  point  which  made 
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muth  impression  upon  Grecian  observers.  Solon  is  said  to  have 
intioclucc'd  at  Athens  a  custom  prevalent  in  Egypt,  ^vhereby  the 
Nonuvrch  or  chief  of  each  Nome  was  required  to  investigate  every 
man's  means  of  living,  and  to  ])unish  with  death  those  who  did  not 
furnish  evidence  of  some  recognized  occupation.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  institution  of  Caste  in  Egpyt — though  insuring  unapproach- 
able ascendency  to  the  Priests  and  much  consideration  to  the  Soldiers 
— was  attended  with  any  such  profound  debasement  to  the  rest  as 
that  which  falls  upon  the  lowest  caste  or  Sudras  in  India.  No  such 
gulf  existed  between  them  as  that  between  the  Twice-born  and  the 
Once-born  in  the  religion  of  lirahma.  Yet  those  stupendous  works, 
which  form  the  permanent  memorials  of  the  country,  remain  at  the 
same  time  as  proofs  of  the  oppressive  exactions  of  the  kings,  and  of 
the  reckless  caprice  with  which  the  lives  as  w^ell  as  the  contributions 
of  the  people  were  lavised.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  were  said  to  have  perished  in  the  digging  of  the  canal, 
which  king  Nekos  began  but  did  not  finish,  between  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  while  the  construction  of  the  two 
great  pyramids,  attributed  to  the  kings  Cheops  and  Chephren,  w^as 
des(;ribed  to  Herodotus  by  the  priests  as  a  period  of  exhausting  labor 
and  extreme  suffering  to  the  whole  Egyptian  people.  And  yet  the 
great  Labyrinth  (said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Dodekarchs)  appeared 
to  him  a  more  stupendous  work  than  the  Pyramids,  so  that  the  toil 
employed  upon  it  cannot  have  been  less  destructive.  The  moving 
of  such  vast  masses  of  stone  as  were  seen  in  the  ancient  edifices  botli 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  imperfect  mechanical  resources 
then  existing,  must  have  tasked  the  efforts  of  the  people  yet  more 
severely  than  the  excavation  of  the  half -finished  canal  of  Nekos. 
Indeed,  the  associations  with  which  the  Pyramids  w^ere  connected,  in 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  Herodotus  conversed,  were  of  the 
most  odious  character.  Such  vast  works,  Aristotle  observes,  are 
suitable  to  princes  who  desire  to  consume  the  stretigth  and  break  the 
spirit  of  their  people.  With  Greek  despots,  perhaps  such  an  inten- 
tion may  have  been  sometimes  deliberately  conceived.  But  the 
Egyptian  kings  may  be  presumed  to  have  followed  chiefly  caprice  or 
love  of  pomp — sometimes  views  of  a  permanent  benefit  to  be  achieved 
— as  in  the  canal  of  Nekos  and  the  vast  reservoir  of  Moeris,  with  its 
channel  joining  the  river — when  they  thus  expended  the  physical 
strength  and  even  the  lives  of  their  subjects. 

Sanctity  of  animal  life  generally,  veneration  for  particular  animals 
in  particular  Nomes,  and  abstinence  on  religious  grounds  from  certain, 
vegetables,  were  among  the  marked  features  of  Egyptian  life,  and 
served  pre-eminently  to  impress  upon  the  country  that  air  of  singu- 
larity which  foreigners,  like  Herodotus,  remarked  in  it.  The  two 
specially  marked  bulls,  called  Apis  at  Memphis  and  Mnevis  at  Heliop- 
olis,  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  national  worship.  The  ibis^ 
Uie  cat,  and  the  dog,  were  throughout  most  of  the  Nomes  venerated 
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during  life,  embalmed  like  men  after  death,  and  if  killed,  avenged  by 
the  severest  punLshment  of  the  otTendiug  party,  but  the  veneration  of 
the  croeodile  was  contined  to  the  neighborhood  of  ThelK-s  and  tlic; 
lake  of  Moeris.  Such  veins  of  religious  seiitinunt,  \vhi(  h  distingui.shed 
Egypt  fnnn  Phenicia  and  As.syria  not  le.ss  tlian  from  (ireece,  were 
explained  by  the  native  i)riests  after  their  manner  to  UerodotuB; 
though  he  declines  from  pious  scruples  to  communicate  what  was 
told  to  him.  Thev  seem  remnants  continued  from  a  very  early  stage 
of  Fetichism — and  the  attempts  of  different  persons,  noticed  in  Diod- 
dorus  and  Plutarch,  to  account  for  their  origin,  partly  by  legends, 
partly  by  theory,  will  give  litthi  satisfa<^;tion  to  any  one. 

Though  Thel)es  first,  and  Memphis  afterward,  were  undoubtedly 
the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  yet  if  the  dynaiities  of  Manetho  are  at 
all  trustworthy,  even  in  their  general  outline,  thcEgj'ptian  kings  were 
not  taken  uniformly  either  from  one  or  the  other,  Manetho  enumerates 
on  the  whole  twenty-six  different  dyna.sties  or  families  of  kings, 
anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the  countrj^  by  Kambyses — the  Persian 
kings  between  Kambyses  and  Darius  ^Nothus,  down  to  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  405  B.C.,  constituting  his  twenty -seventh  dynasty.  Of 
these  twenty-six  dynasties,  beginning  with  the  year  5702  B.C.,  the 
first  two  are  Thinites — the  third  and  fourth,  Mcmphites — the  fifth, 
from  the  island  of  Elephantine — the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  again 
Memphites — the  ninth  and  tenth,  Herakleopolites — the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  Diospolites  or  Thebans — the  fourteenth, 
Choites — the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings — 
the  seventeenth,  Shepherd  Kings,  overthrown  and  succeeded  by 
Diospolites — the  eighteenth  (b.c.  1055-1327,  in  which  is  included 
Rameses  the  great  Egj'ptian  conqueror,  identified  by  many  authors 
with  Sesostris,  1411  B.C.) — nineteenth  and  twentieth,  Diospolites — 
the  twenty -first,  Tanites — the  twenty-second,  Bubas:tites — the  twenty- 
third,  again  Tanites — the  twenty-fourth,  Saites — the  twenty-fifth, 
Ethiopians,  beginning  with  Sabakon,  whom  Herodotus  also  mentions 
— the  twenty-sixth,  Saites,  including  Psammetichus,  Nekos,  Apries 
or  Uaphris,  and  Amasis  or  Amosis.  We  see  by  these  lists,  tlial 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  Manetho  construed  the  antiquities 
of  his  countr}^  several  other  cities  of  Egypt,  besides  Thebes  and 
Memi)his,  furnished  kings  to  the  whole  territory.  But  we  cannot 
trace  any  correspondence. between  the  Nomes  which  furnished  kings, 
and  those  which  Herodotus  mentions  to  have  been  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  the  military  caste.  Many  of  the  separate  Nomes  were  of 
considerable  substantive  importance,  and  had  a  marked  local  char- 
acter each  to  itself,  religious  as  well  as  political;  though  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  from  Elephantine  to  Pelusium  and  Kanopus,  is  said  to 
have  always  constituted  one  kingdom,  from  the  earliest  times  which 
the  native  priests  could  conceive. 

We  are  to  consider  this  kingdom  as  engaged,  long  before  the  time 
when  Greeks  were  admitted  into  it,  in  a  standing  caravan  commerce 
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with  Plicnicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Assyria.  Ancient  Egypt  hav- 
Inf^  neither  vines  nor  olives,  imported  both  wine  and  oil;  while  it  also 
needed  especially  the  frankincense  and  aromatic  products  jKculiar  to 
Arabia,  for  its  elaborate  religious  ceremonies.  Toward  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  (a  little  before  the  time  when  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnada)  in  Lydia  was  commencing  in  the  person 
of  Gyges),  we  trace  events  tending  to  alter  the  relation  which  pre- 
viously subsisted  between  these  countries,  by  continued  aggressions 
on  the  ])art  of  the  Assyriim  monarchs  of  Nineveh — Salmaueser  and 
Sennacherib.  The  former  having  conquered  and  led  into  captivity 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  also  attacked  the  Phenician  towns  on  the  adjoin- 
ing coast:  Siddn,  Pala3-Tyrus,  and  Ake  yielded  to  him,  but  Tyre 
itself  resisted,  and  having  endured  for  five  years  the  hardships  of  a 
blockade  with  partial  obstruction  of  its  continental  aqueducts,  was 
enabled  by  means  of  its  insular  position  to  maintain  independence. 
It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  Grecian  establishments  in  Sicily 
were  forming,  and  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  pressure  of 
the  Assyrians  upon  Phenicia  probably  had  some  effect  in  deter- 
mining that  contraction  of  the  Phenician  occupations  in  Sicily  which 
really  took  place  (n.c.  730-720).  Respecting  Sennacherib,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Old  Testament  that  he  invaded  Judaea — and  by 
Herodotus  (who  calls  him  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians)  that 
he  assailed  the  pious  king  Sethos  in  Egypt:  in  both  cases  his  army 
experienced  a  miraculous  repulse  and  destruction.  After  this  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  either  torn  by  intestine  dissension,  or  shaken 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Medes,  appear  no  longer  active;  but  about  the 
year  630  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  or  Chaldaians  of  Babylon  manifest  a 
formidable  and  increasing  power.  It  is,  moreover,  during  this  cen- 
tury that  the  old  routine  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  broken  through, 
and  a  new  policy  displayed  toward  foreigners  by  Psammeticlms — 
which,  while  it  rendered  Egypt  more  formidable  to  Judaea  and  Phe- 
nicia, opened  to  Grecian  ships  and  settlers  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
Nile. 

Herodotus  draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  history  of 
Egj^pt  before  Psammetichus  and  the  following  period.  The  former 
he  gives  as  the  narration  of  the  priests,  without  professing  to  guaran- 
tee it — the  latter  he  evidently  believes  to  be  well  ascertained.  And 
we  find  that  from  Psammetichus  downward,  Herodotus  and  Manetho 
are  in  tolerable  harmony,  whereas  even  for  the  sovereigns  occupying 
the  last  fifty  years  before  Psammetichus,  there  are  many  and  irrecon- 
cilable discrepancies  between  them;  but  they  both  agree  in  stating 
that  Psammetichus  reigned  fifty-four  years. 

So  important  an  event,  as  the  first  admission  of  the  Greeks  into 
Egypt,  w\as  made,  by  the  informants  of  Herodotus,  to  turn  upon  two 
prophecies.  After  the  death  of  Sethos  (priest  of  Hephoestos  as  well 
as  king),  who  left  no  son,  Egypt  became  divided  among  twelve  kings, 
of  whom  Psammetichus  was  one.    It  was  under  this  dodekarchy, 
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according  to  ITerodotus,  that  tlie  marvelous  lahyrinth  near  the  Lako 
of  Ma'ris  was  constructed.  The  twelve  lived  and  reipied  for  sonm 
time  in  perfect  harmony.  But  a  prophecy  had  been  made  known  to 
them,  that  the  one  who  should  make  libations  in  the  temple  of 
Hephacstos  out  of  a  brazen  pcAAvX,  would  reign  over  all  Egj'pt.  Now 
it  happened  that  one  day  when  they  all  apj)eared  armed  in  that  tem- 
ple to  ofFer  sacrifice,  the  high  priest  brought  out  by  mistake  onlv 
eleven  golden  goblets  instead  of  twelve;  and  Psammetichus,  left 
without  a  goblet,  made  use  of  his  brazen  helmet  as  a  substitute. 
Being  thus  considered,  though  unintentionally,  to  have  fulfilled  the 
condition  of  the  prophecy,  by  making  libations  in  a  brazen  goblet, 
lie  became  an  object  of  terror  to  his  eleven  colleagues,  who  united  to 
despoil  him  of  his  dignity  and  drove  him  into  the  inacces.sible 
DKirshes,  In  this  extremity  he  sent  to  seek  counsel  from  the  oracle 
of  Leto  at  Buto,  and  received  for  answ^er  an  assurance  that  "ven- 
geance would  come  to  him  by  the  hands  of  brazen  men  showing 
themselves  from  the  seaward."  His  faith  was  for  the  moment  shaken 
by  so  startling  a  conception  as  that  of  brazen  men  for  his  allies.  But 
the  prophetic  veracity  of  the  priest  at  Buto  was  speedily  shown,  when 
an  astonished  attendant  came  to  acquaint  him  in  his  lurking-place, 
that  brazen  men  were  ravaging  the  sea-coast  of  the  Delta.  It  was  a 
body  of  Ionian  and  Karian  soldiers,  w^ho  had  landed  for  pillage;  and 
the  messenger  who  came  to  inform  Psammetichus  had  never  before 
seen  men  in  an  entire  suit  of  brazen  armor.  That  prince,  satisfied 
that  these  were  the  allies  whom  the  oracle  had  marked  out  for  him, 
immediately  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  lonians  and  Karians, 
enlisted  them  in  his  service,  and  by  their  aid,  in  conjunction  with  his 
other  partisans,  overpowered  the  other  eleven  kings — thus  making 
himself  the  one  ruler  of  Egj'pt. 

Buch  was  the  tale  by  which  the  original  alliance  of  an  Egyptian 
king  with  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  the  first  introduction  of  Greeks 
into  Egj'pt,  was  accounted  for  and  dignified.  What  followed  is  more 
authentic  and  more  important.  Psammetichus  provided  a  settlement 
and  lands  for  his  new  allies,  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis.  The  lonians  were  planted  on  one  side 
of  the  river,  the  Karians  on  the  other;  and  the  place  was  made  to 
serve  as  a  military  position,  not  only  for  the  defense  of  the  eastern 
border,  but  also  for  the  support  of  the  king  himself  against  malcon- 
tents at  home :  it  was  called  the  Stratopeda,  or  the  Camps.  He  took 
pains,  moreover,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
neighboring  inhabitants  by  causing  a  number  of  Egyptian  children 
to  be  domiciled  with  them,  in  order  to  learn  the  Greek  language. 
Hence  sprung  the  interpreters,  who,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  con- 
stituted a  permanent  hereditary  caste  or  breed. 

Though  the  chief  purpose  of  this  first  foreign  settlement  in  Egypt, 
between  Pelusium  and  Bubastis,  was  to  create  an  independent  mili- 
tary force,  and  with  it  a  fleet,  for  the  king — yet  it  was  of  course  an 
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opening  both  for  communication  and  traffic,  to  all  Greeks  and  to  all 
Plienicians,  such  as  had  never  before  been  available.  And  it  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  Kauopic  or  western- 
most branch  of  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  trade  specially.  Accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Strabo,  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Psammeiichus 
that  the  Milesians,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships,  made  a  descent  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  first  built  a  fort  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  then  presently  founded  the  town  of  Naukratis  ou  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kanopic  Nile,  There  is  much  that  is  perplexing  in  this  aflir- 
mation  of  Strabo;  but  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Greek  factories  and  merchants  at  Naukratis  may 
be  considered  as  dating  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus — Naukratis, 
however,  must  have  been  a  city  of  Egyptian  origin  in  which  these 
foreigners  were  permitted  to  take  up  their  abode — not  a  Greek 
colony,  as  Strabo  would  have  us  believe.  The  language  of  Herod- 
otus seems  rather  to  imply  that  it  was  king  Amasis  (between  whom 
and  the  death  of  Psammetichus  there  intervened  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury) who  first  allowed  Greeks  to  settle  at  Naukratis.  Yet  on  com- 
paring what  the  historian  tells  us  respecting  the  courtesan  Rhodopis 
and  the  brother  of  Sappho,  the  poetess,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
have  been  both  Greek  trade  and  Greek  establishments  in  that  town 
long  before  Amasis  came  to  the  throne.  We  may  consider  then, 
that  both  the  eastern  and  western  mouths  of  the  Nile  became  open  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Psammetichus:  the  former  as  leading  to  tlie 
headquarters  of  the  mercenary  Greek  troops  in  Egyptian  pay — the 
latter  for  purposes  of  trade. 

While  this  event  afforded  to  the  Greeks  a  valuable  enlargement, 
both  of  their  traffic  and  of  their  field  of  observation,  it  seems  to  have 
occasioned  an  internal  revolution  in  Egypt.  The  Nome  of  Bubastis, 
in  which  the  new  military  settlement  of  foreigners  was  planted,  is 
numbered  among  those  occupied  by  the  Egyptian  military  caste. 
Whether  their  lands  were  in  part  taken  away  from  them  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  mere  introduction  of  such  foreigners  must  have 
appeared  an  abomination  to  the  strong  conservative  feeling  of  ancient 
Egypt,  And  Psammetichus  treated  the  native  soldiers  in  a  man- 
ner which  showed  of  how  much  less  account  Egyptian  soldiers 
had  become,  since  the  "brazen  helmets  "  had  got  footing  in  the  land. 
It  had  hitherto  been  the  practice  to  distribute  such  portions  of  the 
military,  as  were  on  actual  service,  in  three  different  posts:  at 
Daphne  near  Pelusium,  on  the  north-eastern  frontier — at  Marea  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  near  the  spot  where  Alexandria  was  after- 
ward built — and  at  Elephantine,  on  the  southern  or  Ethiopian 
boundary,  Psammetichus,  having  no  longer  occasion  for  their  ser- 
vices on  the  eastern  frontier,  since  the  formation  of  the  mercenary 
camp,  accumulated  them  in  greater  number  and  detained  them  for  an 
unusual  time  at  the  two  other  stations,  especially  at  Elephantine. 
Here,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  they  remained  for  three  years  unrelieved. 
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Pi(xlorus  adds  that  Psammctichus  assigned  to  thoijo.  native  troops 
who  fouglit  conjointly  with  the  mercenaries,  the  least  honorable  post 
iu  the  line.  Discontent  at  length  impelled  tliem  Ui  emigrate  in  a 
body  of  240,000  men  into  Ethiopia,  leaving  their  wives  and  children 
behind  ia  Egypt.  No  instances  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus 
could  induce  them  to  return.  This  memorable  incident,  which  is 
Stiid  to  have  given  rise  to  a  settlement  in  the  southernmost  regions  of 
Ethiopia,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Automoli  (though  the  emigrant 
soldiers  still  call  themselves  by  their  old  Egyptian  name),  attests  the 
effect  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  in 
lowering  the  position  of  tlie  native  military.  The  number  of  the 
emigrants,  however,  is  a  point  no  way  to  be  relied  upon.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  ilierc  were  enough  of  them  left  behind  to  renew 
effectively  the  struggle  for  their  lost  dignity. 

It  w\is  probably  with  his  Ionian  and  Karian  troops  that  Psammet- 
ichus carried  on  those  warlike  operations  in  Syria  which  tilled  so 
hirge  a  proportion  of  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  fifty -four  years. 
He  besieged  the  city  of  Azotus  in  Syria  for  twenty-nine  years,  until 
he  took  it — the  longest  blockade  which  Herodotus  had  ever  heard  of. 
Moreover  he  was  in  that  country  when  the  destroying  Scythian 
Nomads  (who  had  defeated  the  Median  king  Kyaxares  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Upper  Asia)  advanced  to  invade  Egypt;  a  project  wiiich 
Psammetichus,  by  large  presents,  induced  them  to  abandon. 

There  were,  however,  yet  more  powerful  enemies,  against  whom 
he  and  his  son  Nekos  (who  succeeded  him  seemingly  about  604  B.C.) 
had  to  contend  in  Syria  and  the  lands  adjoining.  It  is  just  at  this 
period,  diiring  the  reigns  of  Nabopolassar  and  his  son  Nebuchadnez- 
zar (B.C.  625-561)  that  the  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians  of  Babylon  appear 
at  the  maximum  of  their  powder  and  aggressive  disposition ;  w  hile  the 
Assyrians  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh  lose  their  substantive  position  through 
the  taking  of  that  town  l)y  Kj^axares  (about  B.C.  600)— the  greatest 
height  which  the  Median  poAver  ever  reached.  Between  the  Egyptian 
Nekos  and  his  grandson  Aprios  (Pharaoh  Necho  and  Pharaoh  Hophra 
of  the  Old  Testament)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Babylonian  Nebu- 
chadnezzar on  the  other,  Judea  and  Phenicia  form  the  intennediate 
subject  of  quarrel.  The  political  independence  of  the  Phenician 
towns  is  extinguished,  never  again  to  be  recovered.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  it  appears,  Nekos  was  chiefly  anxious  to 
extend  the  Egyptian  commerce,  for  which  purpose  he  undertook  two 
measures,  both  of  astonishing  boldness  for  that  age — a  canal  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  eastern  or  Peludac  Nile  and  the  inmost  corner 
of  the  Red  Sea — and  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa;  his  great  object 
being  to  procure  a  water-communication  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bed  Sea.  He  began  the  canal  (much  about  the  same  time  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  executed  his  canal  from  Babylon  to  Teredon)  with 
such  reckless  determination,  that  120,000  Egyptians  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  work.     But  either  from  such  disastrous  proof  of  th« 
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•iifflculty.  or  (as  Ilcnulotiis  rcprcscnL^)  from  tho  terrors  of  a  mcnarin;^ 
proplici-y  which  reached  him,  he  was  coinpclhMl  to  desist.  Next  ho 
accomplished  the  ciniimmivi^atioii  of  Africa,  already  al)Ove  alhuhil 
to;  hut  iu  this  way  too  he  found  it  impractieahle  to  procure  any 
available  communication  su(  h  iis  he  wished.  It  is  plain  that  in  both 
tliL'se  enterprises  he  was  aetini;  under  Phenician  and  Greek  instilla- 
tion; and  we  may  remark  that  the  point  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  the 
canal  took  its  ueparture,  wjis  close  upon  the  mercenary  carnp.s  or 
Stratopeda.  Bcini;  unable  to  connect  the  two  sejis  together,  he  built 
and  ('(piipped  an  armed  naval  force  both  u])on  the  one  and  the  other, 
and  entered  ujxm  aLri::ressive  (enterprises,  naval  as  well  as  military. 
His  army,  on  marchini;  into  Syria,  was  met  at  .Mciriddo  (Herodotus 
says  Maplolum)  by  Josiah.  kimr  <>f  .ludali.  who  was  him.-;elf  slain  and 
80  completely  worsted,  that  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror, and  became  tributary  to  E^rypt.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that 
Nekos  .sent  the  raiment  which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  this  victory 
as  an  olTerinir  to  the  holy  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchid.e  near  Miletus 
— the  first  rec(M-ded  instance  of  a  donation  from  an  Ei^yplian  kiiiij  to 
a  Grecian  temj)le.  and  a  jiroof  that  HelU'nic  allinilies  wert;  iK'^^iiminL^ 
to  take  etfect  upon  him.  Probably  we  may  c(jnclude  that  a  large 
proportion  of  his  troops  were  Milesians. 

But  the  victorious  career  of  Nekos  wjis  completely  checked  l)y  the 
defeat  which  he  experi(mced  at  Carehemisch  (or  Circesium)  on  the 
Euphrates,  from  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  BabyUmians.  who  not  only 
drove  him  out  of  Judea  and  Syria,  but  also  took  .Ieru.salem,  and  car- 
ried away  the  king  and  the  principal  Jews  into  captivity.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar farther  attacked  the  Phenician  cities,  and  the  siege  of  Tyre 
alone  cost  hua  severe  toil  for  thirteen  years.  After  this  long  and 
gallant  resistance,  the  Tyriaus  were  forced  to  submit,  and  underwent 
the  s;irae  fate  as  the  Jew\s.  Their  princes  and  chiefs  were  dragged 
'captive  into  the  Babylonian  territory,  and  the  Phenician  cities  became 
numbered  among  the;  tributaries  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  So  they  seem 
to  have  remained,  until  the  overthrow  of  Bal)ylon  by  Cyrus:  for  we 
find  among  those  extracts  (unhappily  very  ])rief)  which  josephus  has 
preserved  out  of  the  Tyrian  annals,  that  during  this  interval  tliere 
were  disputes  and  irregularities  in  the  government  of  Tyre— judges 
]»eing  for  a  time  substituted  in  the  place  of  kings;  while  Merbal  and 
Ilirom.  tw^o  princes  of  the  regal  Tyrian  line,  detained  captive  in 
I'abvlonia,  were  successively  sent  down  on  the  special  petition  of  the 
Tyrlans.  and  reigned  at  Tyre;  the  former  four  years,  the  latter  twenty 
years,  until  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  The  Egyptian  king 
Apries,  indeed,  son  of  P.sammis  and  grandson  of  Nekos.  attacked 
Sidon  and  Tyre  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  seemingly  without  any 
result.  To  the  Persian  empire,  as  soon  as  Cynis  had  conquerc^d 
Babylon,  they  cheerfully  and  spontaneously  submitted,  whereby  the 
restoration  of  the  captive  Tyriiuis  to  their  home  was  probably  con- 
ceded to  them,  like  that  of  the  captive  Jews, 
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Nekos  in  Egypt  was  succeeded  by  his  pon  PsammLs,  and  he  again, 
after  a  reign  of  six  years,  b^'  his  son  Ai)ries;  of  whose  power  and 
prosperity  Herodotus  speaks  in  very  high  general  terms,  though  the 
few  jtarticulars  which  he  recounts  are  of  a  contrarj'  tenor.  It  was 
not  till  after  a  reign  of  twenty-live  years  that  Apries  undertook  that 
expedition  against  the  Greek  colonies  in  Libya — Kyrene  and  Barka 
— which  proved  his  ruin.  The  native  Libyan  tribesnear  those  citiet 
having  sent  to  surrender  them.selves  to  him  and  entreat  his  aid 
against  the  Greek  settlers,  Apries  dispatched  to  them  a  large  force 
composed  of  native  Egjptians;  who  (as  has  been  before  mentioned) 
were  stationed  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Egj'pt,  and  were 
therefore  most  available  for  the  march  against  Kyrene.  The  Kyre 
nean  citizens  advanced  to  oppose  them,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  which 
the  Egyptians  were  completely  routed  with  severe  loss.  It  is  affirmed 
that  they  were  thrown  into  disorder  from  want  of  practical  knowl- 
edge of  Grecian  warfare — a  remarkable  proof  of  the  entire  isolation 
of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  (who  had  now  been  long  in  the  service  of 
Psammetichus  and  his  successors)  from  the  native  Egyptians. 

This  disastrous  reverse  provoked  a  mutiny  in  Egypt  against 
Apries,  the  soldiers  contending  that  he  had  dispatched  them  on  the 
enterprise  with  a  deliberate  view  to  their  destruction,  in  order  to 
assure  his  rule  over  the  remaining  Egyptians.  The  malcontents 
found  so  much  sympathy  among  the  general  population,  that  Ama- 
eis,  a  Saitic  Egyptian  of  low  birth  but  of  considerable  intelligence, 
whom  Apries  had  sent  to  conciliate  them,  was  either  persuaded  or 
constrained  to  Ixjcome  their  leader,  and  prepared  to  march  immedi- 
ately against  the  king  at  Sais.  Unbounded  and  reverential  submis- 
sion to  the  royal  authority  was  a  habit  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mind,  that  Apries  could  not  believe  the  resistance  to  be  serious. 
He  sent  an  officer  of  consideration  named  Patarbemis  to  bring  Ama- 
sis  before  him.  When  Patarbemis  returned,  bringing  back  from  the 
rebel  nothing  better  than  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  appear  except  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  exasperated  king  ordered  his  nose  and  ears 
to  be  cut  off.  This  act  of  atrocity  caused  such  indignation  among 
the  Egyptians  round  him,  that  most  of  them  deserted  and  joined  the 
revolters,  who  thus  became  irresistibly  formidable  in  point  of  num- 
bers. There  yet  remained  to  Apries  the  foreign  mercenaries — thirty 
thousand  lonians  and  Karians — whom  he  summoned  from  their 
Stratopeda  on  the  Pelusiac  Nile  to  his  residence  at  Sais.  This  force, 
the  creation  of  his  ancestor  Psammetichus  and  the  main  reliance  of 
his  family,  still  inspired  him  with  such  unabated  confidence,  that  he 
marched  to  attack  the  far  superior  numbers  under  Amasis  at 
Momemphis.  Though  his  troops  behaved  with  bravery,  the  dispar- 
ity of  numbers,  combined  with  the  excited  feeling  of  the  insurgents, 
overpowered  him:  he  was  defeated  and  carried  prisoner  to  Sais, 
where  at  first  Amasis  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  treated  him  with 
generosity.     Such,  however,  was  the  antipathy  of  the  Egyptians,  thai 
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fliey  forced  Amasis  to  surrender  his  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and 
Immediately  strangled  him. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  these  proceedings  the  outbreak  of  a 
long-suppressed  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  soldier-caste 
toward  the  dynast}'  of  Psammetichus,  to  whom  they  owed  their  com- 
j)anitive  degradation,  and  by  whom  that  stream  of  Hellenism  had 
been  let  in  upon  Egypt  which  doubtless  was  not  Avitnessed  without 
great  repugnance.  It  might  seem,  also,  that  this  dynasty  had  too 
little  of  pure  Egyptianism  in  them  to  find  favor  with  the  priests. 
At  least  Herodotus  does  not  mention  any  religious  edifices  erected 
either  by  Nekos  or  Psammis  or  Apries,  though  he  describes  much  of 
such  outlay  on  the  part  of  Psammetichus — who  built  magnificent 
Propyloea  to  the  temple  of  Hepha?stos  at  Memphis  and  a  splendid 
new  chamber  or  stable  for  the  sacred  bull  Apis — and  more  still  on 
the  part  of  Amasis. 

Nevertheless  Amasis,  though  he  had  acquired  the  crowm  by  this 
explosion  of  native  antipathy,  found  the  foreign  adjuncts  so  emi- 
nently advantageous,  that  he  not  only  countenanced,  but  multiplied 
them.  Egypt  enjoyed  under  him  a  degree  of  power  and  considera- 
tion such  as  it  neither  before  possessed,  nor  afterward  retained — for 
his  long  reign  of  forty -four  5'ears  (570-526  B.C.)  closed  just  sixmontlis 
before  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country.  As  he  was  eminently 
phil-Hellenic,  the  Greek  merchants  at  Naukratis — the  permanent 
settlers  as  well  as  the  occasional  visitors — obtained  from  him  valua- 
ble enlargement  of  their  privileges.  Besides  granting  permission  to 
vurious  Grecian  towns  to  erect  religious  establishments  for  such  of 
their  citizens  as  visited  the  place,  he  also  sanctioned  the  constitution 
of  a  formal  and  organized  emporium  or  factory,  invested  with  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  armed  with  authority  exercised  by  presiding 
otficers  regularly  chosen.  This  factory  was  connected  with,  and 
probably  grew  out  of,  a  large  religious  edifice  and  precinct,  built  at 
the  joint  cost  of  nine  Grecian  cities:  four  of  them  Ionic, — Chios, 
Teos,  Phoktea,  and  Klazomena3;  four  Doric, — Rhodes,  Knidus,  Hali- 
karnassus,  and  Phaselis;  and  one  ^olic, — Mitylene.  By  these  nine 
cities  the  joint  temple  and  factory  was  kept  up,  and  its  presiding 
magistrates  chosen.  But  its  destination,  for  the  convenience  of  Gre- 
cian commerce  generally,  seems  revealed  by  the  imposing  title  of 
7ke  Hellenion.  Samos,  Miletus,  and  ^gina  had  each  founded  a  sepa- 
rate temple  at  Naukratis  for  the  worship  of  such  of  their  citizens  as 
went  there;  probably  connected  (as  the  Hellenion  was)  with  protec- 
tion and  facilities  for  commercial  purposes.  While  these  three 
powerful  cities  had  thus  constituted  each  a  factory  for  itself,  as 
guarantee  to  the  merchandise,  and  as  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
its  own  citizens  separately — the  corporation  of  the  Hellenion  served 
both  as  protection  and  control  to  all  other  Greek  merchants.  And 
cuch  was  the  usefulness,  the  celebritv,  and  probably  the  pecuniary 
profit,  of  the  corporation,  that  other  Grecian  cities  set  up  claims  to  a 
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share  in  it,  falsely  pretending  to  have  contributed  to  the  original 
foundation. 

Nuukralis  was  for  a  long  time  the  privileged  port  for  Grecian  com- 
merce with  Egypt.  No  Greek  merchant  was  permitted  to  dehver 
goods  in  any  other  part,  or  to  enter  an^  other  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile  except  the  Kanopic.  If  forced  into  any  of  them  by  stress  of 
weather,  he  was  compelled  to  make  oath  that  his  arrival  was  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  and  to  convey  his  goods  round  by  sea  into  the 
Kanopic  branch  to  Naukratis.  If  the  weather  still  forbade  such  a 
proceeding,  the  merchandise  was  put  iuto  barges  and  conveyed  round 
to  Naukratis  by  the  internal  canals  of  the  Delta,  Such  a  monopoly, 
which  made  Naukratis  in  Egypt  something  like  Canton  in  China,  or 
Nagasaki  in  Japan,  no  longer  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  the  factory  of  the  Hellenion  was  in  full  operation  and  dignity, 
and  very  probably  he  himself,  as  a  native  of  one  of  the  contributing 
cities,  Ilalikarnassus,  may  have  profited  by  its  advantages.  At  what 
precise  time  Naukratis  first  became  licensed  for  Grecian  trade,  we 
cannot  directly  make  out.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  port  to  which  the  Greek  merchants  first  went,  so  soon  as 
the  general  liberty  of  trading  with  the  country  was  conceded  to  them ; 
and  this  would  put  the  date  of  such  grant  at  least  as  far  back  as  the 
iouudation  of  Kyrene  and  the  voyage  of  the  fortunate  Kolujus,  who 
^as  on  his  way  with  a  cargo  to  Egj^pt  when  the  storms  overtook 
him — about  630  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  And  in 
the  time  of  the  poetess  Sappho  and  her  brother  Charaxus,  it  seems 
evident  that  Greeks  had  been  some  time  established  at  Naukratis. 
But  Amasis,  though  his  predecessors  had  permitted  such  establish- 
ment, may  doubtless  be  regarded  as  having  given  organization  to  the 
factories,  and  as  having  placed  the  Greeks  on  a  more  comfortable 
footing  of  security  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 

This  Egyptian  king  manifested  several  other  evidences  of  his 
phil-Hellenic  disposition  by  donations  to  Delphi  and  other  Grecian 
temples.  He  even  married  a  Grecian  wife  from  the  city  of  Kyrene. 
Moreover,  he  was  in  intimate  alliance  and  relations  of  hospitality 
both  with  Polykrates,  despot  of  Samos,  and  with  Cra3sus,  king  of 
Lydia.  He  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  rendered  it  tribu- 
tary to  the  Egyptian  throne.  His  fleet  and  army  were  maintained 
in  good  condition,  and  the  foreign  mercenaries,  the  great  strength  of 
the  dynasty  whom  he  had  supplanted,  were  not  only  preserved,  but 
even  removed  from  their  camp  near  Pelusium  to  the  chief  town, 
Memphis,  where  they  served  as  the  special  guards  of  Amasis.  Egypt 
enjoyed  under  him  a  degree  of  power  abroad  and  prosperity  at  home 
(the  river  having  been  abundant  in  its  overflowing),  which  was  the 
more  tenaciously  remembered  on  account  of  the  period  of  disaster 
and  subjugation  immediately  following  his  death.  And  his  contribu- 
tions, in  architecture  and  sculpture,  to  the  temples  of  Sais  and  Mem- 
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phis  were  on  a  seale  of  vastness  surpassing  everything  before  known 
in  Lower  Egypt. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

DECLINE  OP  THE  PHEiaCLVNS. — GROWTH  OP  CARTHAGE. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  that  important  system  of  foreign  nations — 
Phenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians — who  occupied  the  soutli- 
eastern  portion  of  the  {otuovnevrj)  inhabited  world  of  an  early  Greek, 
brings  them  down  nearly  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  all  absorbed 
into  the  mighty  Persian  empire.  In  tracing  the  series  of  events 
which  intervened  between  700  b.c.  and  530  B.C.,  we  observe  a 
material  increase  of  power  both  in  the  Chaldaeans  and  Egyptians,  and 
an  immense  extention  of  Grecian  maritime  activity  and  commerce — 
but  we  at  the  same  time  notice  the  decline  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  both 
in  power  and  traffic.  The  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  the 
Phenician  cities  to  the  same  state  of  dependence  as  that  which  the 
Ionian  cities  underwent  half  a  century  later  from  Croesus  and  Cyrus; 
while  the  ships  of  Miletus,  Phokcea,  and  Samos  gradually  spread  over 
all  those  waters  of  the  Levant  which  had  once  been  exclusively 
Phenician.  In  the  year  704  B.C.,  the  Samians  did  not  yet  possess  a 
single  trireme:  down  to  the  year  630  b.c,  not  a  single  Greek  vessel 
had  yet  visited  Libya.  But  when  we  reach  550  b.c,  we  find  the 
Ionic  ships  predominant  in  the  ^Egean,  and  those  of  Corinth  and 
KorkjTa  in  force  to  the  west  of  Peloponnesus — we  see  the  flourishing 
cities  of  Kyrene  and  Barka  already  rooted  in  Libya,  and  the  port  of 
Naukratis  a  busy  emporium  of  Grecian  commerce  with  Egj'pt.  The 
trade  by  land — which  is  all  that  Egypt  had  enjoyed  prior  to  Psam- 
metichus,  and  which  was  exclusively  conducted  by  Phenicians — is 
exchanged  for  a  trade  by  sea,  of  which  the  Phenicians  have  only  a 
share,  and  seemingly  a  smaller  share  than  the  Greeks.  ^loreover  the 
conquest  by  Amasis  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  half-tilled  with  Phenician 
settlements  and  once  the  tributary  dependency  of  Tyre — affords  an 
additional  mark  of  the  comparative  decline  of  that  great  city.  In  her 
commerce  with  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  she  stiirreniained 
without  a  competitor,  the  schemes  of  the  Egyptian  king  Nekos  having 
proved  abortive.  Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  spices  and 
frankincense  of  Arabia  were  still  brought  and  distributed  only  by  the 
Phenician  merchant.  But,  on  the  whole,  both  political  and  industrial 
development  of  Tjtc  are  now  cramped  by  impediments,  and  kept 
down  by  rivals,  not  before  in  operation ;  so  that  the  part  which  she 
will  be  found  to  play  in  the  Mediterranean,  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  this  history,  is  one  subordinate  and  of  reduced  importance. 

The  course  of  Grecian  history  is  not  directly  affected  by  these 
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rotintrlrs.     Yet  their  fffi-cl  uj^on  the  Gro«-k  mind  wm  verv  mTmldf-r- 

:iij(l  th<*  opening  of  llie  NiU*  by  P>amineli(liui»  c<'  m 

.  (M..  U  in  IlelK'iiic;  lliou^^hl.  It  supplied  tothtir  ol>i4  rvatioi.  <. .  .i..  ai^d 
diversified  tield  of  pr«  .S4nt  reality',  while  it  was  at  the  sauie  tinu-  one 
threat   Hourte  of  those  niyslieiyjug    teudeneies  which   <  I    -o 

many  of  their  speculHtivi*  minds.     Ihit  to  Pln'niria  nnd  ;,■• 

Greeks   owe   two   a<  iis  well-deservii! 

alpluihet,  and  tlie  fir-  ad  and  scale  of  i 

money.  Of  neither  of  lhe>e  acquisitions  can  we  trace  the  pni  !-»< 
date.  That  the  Greek  alphabet  i^j  derived  from  the  Pheniciau,  the 
analogy  of  the  two  proves  beyond  dispute,  though  we  know  not  how 
or  where  the  inestimable  present  was  handed  over,  of  which  no  tmr  -  s 
are  to  be  found  in  the  llouieric  poems.  The  Latin  alphabet,  wiii  ii 
is  nearly  identical  with  the  most  ancient  Doric  v  '  ; 

was  derived  from  the  same  source — also  the  . 
tliouirh  (if  O.  Midler  is  correct  in  his  conjcfture)  only  at  mi  uud  hand 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Greek,  If  we  cannot  make  out  at 
what  time  the  Pheniciaus  made  this  valuable  communication  to  the 
Greeks,  much  less  can  we  determine  when  or  how  they  acquired  it 
themselves — whether  it  be  of  Semitic  invention,  or  derived  from 
improvement  upon  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

Besides  the  letters  of  the  xVlphabet,  the  scale  of  wei'jht  and  that  of 
coined  money  passed  from  Plienicia  and  A.«syria  into  It  has 

been  shown  by  Boeckh  in  his   •  Metrologie  "  that  the  .1  n  scale — 

with  its  divisions,  talent,  mna,  and  olx)lus — is  identical  with  the 
Babylonian  and  Phenician;  and  that  the  word  Mna,  which  forms 
the  central  point  of  the  scale,  is  of  Chaldaean  origin.  On  this  I  have 
already  toucheil  in  a  former  chapter,  w  hile  relating  the  historj'  of 
Pheidon  of  Argos,  by  whom  what  is  called  the  -Jigiua'an  scale  was 
first  promulgated. 

In  tracing^  therefore,  the  effect  upon  the  Greek  mind  of  early  inter- 
course with  the  various  Asiatic  nations,  we  find  that  as  the  Greeks 
made  up  their  musical  scale  (so  important  an  element  of  their  early 
mental  culture)  in  part  by  borrowing  from  Lydians  and  Phrygians — 
so  also  their  monetary  and  statical  system,  their  alphabetical  writing, 
and  their  duodecimal  division  of  the  day  measured  by  the  gnomon 
and  the  shadow,  were  ail  derived  from  Assyrians  and  Phenicians. 
The  early  industr}'  and  commerce  of  these  countries  were  thus  in 
many  ways  available  to  Grecian  advance,  and  would  probably  have 
become  more  so  if  the  great  and  rapid  rise  of  the  more  barbarous 
Persions  had  not  reduced  them  all  to  servitude.  The  Phenicians, 
though  unkind  rivals,  were  at  the  same  time  examples  and  stimulants 
to  Greek  maritime  aspiration;  and  the  Phenician  worship  of  that 
goddess  whom  the  Greeks  knew  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite,  became 
communicated  to  the  latter  in  Cyprus,  in  Kythera,  iii  Sicily— perhaps 
also  in  Corinth. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.,  though  a  period  of  decline  for  Tyre  and 
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Sidon,  wa3  a  period  of  growth  for  their  African  colony  Carthage, 
which  appears  during  this  century  in  considerable  trafUc  witli  the 
Tyrrhenian  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  and  as  thrusting 
out  the  Pliokcean  settlers  from  Alalia  in  Corsica.  The  wars  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  so  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  commence  shortly  after  500  B.C.,  and  continue  at  inter- 
vals, with  fluctuating  success,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  foundation  of  Carthage  by  the  Tyrians  is  placed  at  different 
dates,  the  lowest  of  which,  however,  is  819  B.C. :  other  authorities 
place  it  in  878  B.C.,  and  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  between 
them.  I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  oldest  of 
the  Tyrian  colonics.  But  though  Utica  and  Gades  were  more  ancient 
than  Carthage,  the  latter  so  greatly  outstripped  them  in  wealth  and 
power,  as  to  acquire  a  sort  of  federal  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
Phenician  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  In  those  later  times 
when  the  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  had  reached  its  maximum, 
it  comprised  the  towns  of  Utica,  Hippo,  Adrumetum,  and  Leptis, — 
all  original  Phenician  foundations,  and  enjoying  probably  even,  as 
dependents  of  Carthage,  a  certain  qualified  autonomy — besides  a  great 
number  of  smaller  towns  planted  by  themselves,  and  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  called  Liby-Phenicians.  Three  hundred  such  towns — 
a  dependent  territory  covering  half  the  space  between  the  Lesser  and 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  in  many  parts  remarkably  fertile — a  city  said 
to  contain  700,000  inhabitants,  active,  wealthy,  and  seemingly  homo- 
geneous— and  foreign  dependencies  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic 
isles,  and  Spain, — all  this  aggregate  of  power,  under  one  political 
managcmeut,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  contest  of  Carthage  even 
with  Rome  for  some  time  doubtful. 

But  by  what  steps  the  Carthaginians  raised  themselves  to  such  a  pitch 
of  greatness  we  have  no  information.  We  are  even  left  to  guess  how 
much  of  it  had  already  been  acquired  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  As 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  cities,  we  have  a  foundation  legend  dec- 
orating the  moment  of  birth,  and  then  nothing  farther.  The  Tyr- 
ian princess  Dido  or  Elisa,  daughter  of  Belus,  sister  of  Pygmalion, 
king  of  Tyre,  and  wife  of  the  wealthy  Sichaeus  priest  of  Herakles  in 
that  city — is  said  to  have  been  left  a  widow  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der of  Sichgeus  by  Pygmalion,  who  seized  the  treasures  belonging  to  his 
victim.  But  Dido  found  means  to  disappoint  him  of  his  booty,  pos- 
sessed herself  of  the  gold  which  had  tempted  Pygmalion,  and 
secretly  emigrated,  carrying  with  her  the  sacred  insignia  of  Herakles. 
A  considerable  body  of  Tyrians  followed  her.  She  settled  at  Car- 
thage on  a  small  hilly  peninsula  joined  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  laud 
to  the  continent,  purchasing  from  the  natives  as  much  land  as  could 
be  surrounded  by  an  ox's  hide,  which  she  caused  to  be  cut  into  the 
thinnest  strip,  and  thus  made  it  sufficient  for  the  site  of  her  first  cita- 
del, Byrsa,  which  afterward  grew  up  into  the  great  city  of  Carthage. 
As  soon  as  her  new  settlement  had  acquired  footing,  she  was  solicited 
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in  marriage  by  several  princes  of  tlie  native  tribes,  especially  by  the 
Gujtulian  Jarbas,  who  threatened  war  if  he  were  refused.  Thus 
pressed  by  the  clamors  of  her  own  people,  who  desired  lo  come  into 
alliance  with  the  natives,  yet  irrevocably  determined  to  maintain 
exclusive  fidelity  to  her  first  husband,  she  escaped  the  conflict  by 
putting  an  end  to  her  life.  She  pretended  to  acquiesce  in  the  i)ro- 
position  of  a  second  marriage,  requiring  only  delay  suflicient  to  offer 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  Sichieus.  A  vast  funeral  pile 
was  erected,  and  many  victims  slain  upon  it,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Dido  pierced  her  own  bosom  with  a  sword  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  Such  is  the  legend  to  which  Virgil  has  given  a  new  color 
by  interweaving  the  adventures  of  ^neas,  and  thus  connecting  the 
foundation  legends  of  Carthage  and  Rome,  careless  of  his  deviation 
from  the  received  mythical  chronology.  Dido  was  worshiped  as  a 
goddess  at  Carthage  until  the  destruction  of  the  city;  and  it  has  been 
imagined  with  some  probability  that  she  is  identical  with  Astarte,  the 
divine  patroness  under  whose  auspices  the  colony  was  originally 
established,  as  Gades  and  Tarsus  were  founded  under  those  of  Iler- 
akles — the  tale  of  the  funeral  pile  and  self-burning  appearing  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  other  Cicilian  and  Syrian  towns.  Phenician 
religion  and  worship  was  diffused  along  with  the  Phenician  colonies 
throughout  the  larger  portion  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Phokteans  of  Ionia,  who  amid  their  adventurous  voyages 
westward  established  the  colony  of  Massalia  (as  early  as  600  B.C.), 
were  only  enabled  to  accomplish  this  by  a  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians — the  earliest  example  of  Greek  and  Carthaginian  col- 
lision which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  The  Carthaginians  were 
i'ealous  of  commercial  rivalry,  and  their  traflac  with  the  Tuscans  and 
jatins  in  Italy,  as  wxll  as  their  lucrative  mine-working  in  Spain, 
dates  from  a  period  when  Greek  commerce  in  those  regions  was 
hardly  known.  In  Greek  authors  the  denomination  Phenicians  is 
often  used  to  designate  the  Carthaginians  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  so  that  we  cannot  always  distinguish  which  of 
the  two  is  meant.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  distant  establish- 
ment of  Gades,  and  the  numerous  settlements  planted  for  commercial 
purposes  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  without  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Tyrians.  Many  of  the  other 
Phenician  establishments  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain  seem  to  have 
owed  their  origin  to  Carthage  rather  than  to  Tyre.  But  the  relations 
between  the  two,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  constantly  amicable, 
and  Carthage  even  at  the  period  of  her  highest  glory  sent  Theori  with 
a  tribute  of  religious  recognition  to  the  Tyrian  Herakles:  the  visit 
of  these  envoys  coincided  with  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  On  that  critical  occasion  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Tyr- 
ians were  sent  to  find  shelter  at  Carthage.  Two  centuries  before, 
when  the  Persian  empire  was  in  its  age  of  growth  and  expansion, 
the  Tyrians  had  refused  to  aid  Kambyses  with  their  fleet  in  its  plans 
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for  conquering  Carthage,  and  thus  probably  preserved  their  colony 
from  subjugation. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

WESTERN  •  COLOISTES    OF    GREECE — IN    EPIRUS,    ITALY,     SICILY,    AND 

GAUL. 

The  stream  of  Grecian  colonization  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  we 
can  be  said  to  know  it  authenticall}^  with  names  and  dates,  begins 
from  the  11th  Oljnnpiad.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  tlicre 
were  other  attempts  earlier  than  this,  though  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  recognizing  them  as  generally  probable.  There  were 
doubtless  detached  bands  of  volunteer  emigrants  or  marauders  who, 
fixing  themselves  in  some  situation  favorable  to  commerce  or  piracy, 
either  became  mingled  with  the  native  tribes,  or  grew  up  by  succes- 
sive reinforcements  into  an  acknowledged  town.  Not  being  able  to 
boast  of  any  filiation  from  the  Prytaneium  of  a  known  Grecian  city, 
these  adventurers  were  often  disposed  to  fasten  upon  the  inexhaustible 
legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  ascribe  their  origin  to  one  of  the  vic- 
torious heroes  in  the  host  of  Agamemnon,  alike  distinguished  for 
their  valor  and  for  their  ubiquitous  dispersion  after  the  siege.  Of 
such  alleged  settlements  by  fugitive  Grecian  or  Trojan  heroes,  there 
were  a  great  number,  on  various  points  throughout  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  same  honorable  origin  was  claimed  even  by 
many  non-Hellenic  towns. 

In  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  when  this  westerly  stream  of  Grecian 
colonization  begins  to  assume  an  authentic  shape  (735  B.C.),  the 
population  of  Sicily  (as  far  as  our  scanty  information  permits  us  to 
determine  it)  consisted  of  two  races  completely  distinct  from  each 
other — Sikels  and  Sikans — besides  the  Elymi  (a  mixed  race  appar- 
ently distinct  from  both,  occupying  Eryx  and  Egesta  near  the  west- 
ernmost corner  of  the  island)  and  the  Phenician  colonies  and  coast 
establishments  formed  for  purposes  of  trade.  According  to  the 
belief  both  of  Thucydides  and  Philistus,  these  Sikans,  though  they 
gave  themselves  out  as  indigenous,  were  yet  of  Iberian  origin  and 
emigrants  of  earlier  date  than  the  Sikels — by  whom  the)"  had  been 
invaded  and  restricted  to  the  smaller  western  half  of  the  island.  The 
Sikels  were  said  to  have  crossed  over  originally  from  the  south-west- 
ern corner  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  where  a  portion  of  the  nation 
still  dwelt  in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  The  territory  known  to  Greek 
writers  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  by  the  names  of  CEnotria  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Italia  on  that  of  the  Gulfs  of  Tarentum 
and  Squillace,  included  all  that  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  across  the 
breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Poseidonia  (Pajstiun)  and 
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the  river  Silanis  on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  il.c  iMjrtli-weKt  rorner 
of  the  (Julf  of  Tareiituni.  It  was  hoiiudecl  uorll.uani  by  the  lapyg- 
ians  and  Messapians,  \\  ho  ofcui)ied  tlie  Saleuthic  peninsula  and  tlie 
country  iiuniedialely  adjcjinlng  to  Tarentum,  and  by  the  Peuketians 
on  the  Ionic  Gulf.  According  to  the  logoj^naphers  Pherekydes  and 
Ilellanikus,  (iMiotrus  ai:d  Peiiketius  were  sons  of  Lykaon,  grandsons 
of  l*elasgus,  and  emigrants  in  very  eaily  times  from  Arcadia  to  Ihia 
territory.  An  important  statement  in  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
acquaints  us  that  the  serf  population,  whom  the  great  Hellenic  cities 
in  this  portion  of  Italy  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lauds, 
were  called  Pelasgi,  seemingl}'  even  in  the  historical  times.  It  L3 
upon  this  name  probably  that  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Pherekydes 
is  constructed.  This  QEnotrian  or  Pclasgian  race  were  the  popula- 
tion whom  the  Greek  colonists  found  there  on  their  amval.  They 
were  now  apparently  under  other  names,  such  as  the  Sikels 
(mentioned  even  in  the  Odyssey,  though  their  exact  locality  in 
that  poem  cannot  be  ascertained),  the  Italians  or  Italia,  properly  so 
called — the  Morgetes — and  the  Chaones — all  of  them  names  of  tribes 
either  cognate  or  subdivisional.  The  Chaones  or  Chaoniaus  are  also 
found  not  onl}'  in  Italy,  but  in  Epims,  as  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Epirotic  tribes;  while  Pandosia,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  (Enotrian  kings  in  the  so  it  hern  corner  of  Italy,  was  also  the 
name  of  a  township  or  locality  in  Epirus,  whh  a  neighboring  river 
Acheron  in  both.  From  hence,  and  from  some  other  similarities  of 
name,  it  has  l)een  imagined  that  Epirots,  ffinotrians,  Sikels,  etc., 
were  all  names  of  cognate  people,  and  all  entitled  to  be  compre- 
hended under  the  generic  appellation  of  PelavSgi.  That  they 
belonged  to  the  same  ethnical  kindred,  there  seems  fair  reason  to  pre- 
sume; and  also  that  in  point  of  language,  manners,  and  character 
they  were  not  very  widely  separated  from  the  ruder  branches  of  the 
Hellenic  race. 

It  would  appear  too  (as  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  on  a 
point  essentially  obscure)  that  the  (Enotrians  were  ethnically  akin  to 
the  primitive  population  of  Rome  and  Latium  on  one  side,  as  they 
were  to  the  Epirots  on  the  other;  and  that  tribes  of  this  race,  -com- 
prising Sikels,  and  Itali  properly  so  called,  as  sections,  had  at  one 
time  occupied  most  of  the  territory  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Tiber  southward  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Both  Herodotus  and  his  junior  contemporary  the  Syracusan  Anti- 
ochus,  extend  (Enotria  as  far  northward  as  the  river  Silarus,  and 
Sopliokles  includes  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Strait  of  Messina  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  under  the  three  successive 
names  of  (Enotria,  the  Tyrrhenian  Gulf,  and  Liguria.  Before  or 
during  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  however,  a  different  population,  called 
Opicians,  or  Ausonians,  had  descended  from  their  original  seats  on 
or  north  of  the  Apennines,  and  had  conquered  the  territory  between 
Latium  and  the   Silarus,  expelling  or  subjugating  the   (Enotrian 
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iQhabitants,  and  planting  outlying  settlements  even  doivn  to  the 
Strait  of  Messina  and  the  Liparu2an  isles.  Hence  the  more  precise 
Thucydides  designates  the  Campanian  territory,  in  which  Cumae 
stood,  as  the  country  of  the  Opici;  a  denomination  which  Aristotle 
extends  to  the  river  Tiber,  so  as  to  comprehend  within  it  Rome  and 
Latium.  Not  merely  Campania,  but  in  earlier  times  even  Latium, 
oi'iginally  occupied  by  a  Sikel  or  CEnotrian  population,  appears  to 
have  been  partially  overrun  and  subdued  by  fiercer  tribes  from  the 
xYpeuniues,  and  had  thus  received  a  certain  intermixture  of  Oscau 
race.  But  in  the  regions  south  of  Latium,  these  Oscan  conquests 
vv'ere  still  more  overwhelming;  and  to  this  cause  (in  the  belief  of 
inquiring  Greeks  of  the  fifth  centur}'-  B.C.)  w^ere  owing  the  first  migra- 
tions of  the  (Enotrian  race  out  of  Southern  Italy,  which  wrested  the 
larger  portion  of  Sicily  from  the  pre-existing  Sikanians. 

This  imperfect  account,  representing  the  ideas  of  Greeks  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  as  to  the  early  population  of  Southern  Italy,  is 
borne  out  by  the  fullest  comparison  which  can  be  made  between  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oscan  lang-uage — the  first  two  certainly,  and  the 
third  probably,  sisters  of  the  same  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages. "While  the  analogy,  structural  and  radical,  between  Greek 
and  Latin,  establishes  completely  such  community  of  family — and 
while  comparative  philology  proves  that  on  many  points  the  Latin 
departs  less  from  the  supposed  common  t}  pe  and  mother-language 
than  the  Greek — there  exists  also  in  the  former  a  non-Grecian  ele- 
ment, and  non-Grecian  classes  of  w^ords,  which  appear  to  imply  a 
confluence  of  two  or  more  different  people  with  distinct  tongues. 
The  same  non-Grecian  element,  thus  traceable  in  the  Latin,  seems  to 
present  itself  still  more  largely  developed  in  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
Oscan.  Moreover  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily  caught 
several  peculiar  words  from  their  association  with  the  Sikels,  which 
words  approach  in  most  cases  very  nearly  to  the  Latin — so  that  a 
resemblance  thus  appears  between  the  language  of  Latium  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  (Enotrians  and  Sikels  (in  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicil}^  on  the  other,  prior  to  the  establishments  of  the  Greeks. 
These  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  Sikel  population;  between  them 
appear  in  the  intermediate  country  the  Oscan  or  Ausonian  tribes  and 
language ;  and  these  latter  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  con- 
querors and  intruders  from  the  central  mountains.  Such  analogies 
of  language  countenance  the  supposition  of  Thucj'dides  and  Anti- 
ochus,  that  these  Sikels  had  once  been  spread  over  a  still  larger 
portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  had  migrated  from  thence  into  Sicily 
in  consequence  of  Oscan  invasions.  The  element  of  afiinity  existing 
between  Latins,  CEnotrians,  and  Sikels — to  a  certain  degree  also 
between  all  of  them  together  and  the  Greeks,  but  not  extending  to 
the  Opicians  or  Oscans,  or  to  the  lapygians — may  be  called  Pelasgic 
for  want  of  •j^'bjtter  name.  But  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  the 
recognition  ;^^  ijs  existence  connects  and  explains  many  isolated  cir- 
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cumstanees  in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Italiiiii  and  Sicili;m  Greeks. 

The  earliest  Grecian  colony  in  Italy  or  Sicily,  of  which  we  know 
the  precise  date,  is  placed  about  735  B.C.,  eighteen  years  subsequent 
to  tlie  Varronian  era  of  Rome;  so  that  the  causes,  tending  to  sub- 
ject and  hellenize  the  Sikel  poi)ulation  in  the  southern  region,  begin 
their  operation  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  those  wiiieh  tended  grad- 
ual!}' to  exalt  and  aggrandize  the  modified  variety  of  it  which  existed 
in  Latium,  At  tliai.  time,  according  to  the  information  given  to 
Thucydides,  the  Sikels  had  been  established  for  three  centuries  in 
Sicily.  Hellanikus  and  Pliilistus — who  both  recognized  a  similar 
migration  into  that  island  out  of  Italy,  though  they  give  different 
names  both  to  the  emigrants  and  to  those  who  expelled  them — assign 
to  the  migration  a  date  three  generations  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Earlier  than  735  e.g.,  however,  though  we  do  not  know  the  preci.se 
era  of  its  commencement,  there  existed  one  solitary  Grecian  estab- 
lishment in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea — the  Campanian  Cuma?  near  Cape 
Miscnum;  which  the  more  common  opinion  of  chronologists  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  in  1050  B.C.,  and  which  has  even  been 
carried  back  by  some  authors  to  1139  B.C.  "Without  reposing  any 
faith  in  this  early  chronology,  we  may  at  least  feel  certain  that  it  is 
the  most  ancient  Grecian  establishment  in  any  part  of  Italy,  and  that 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any  other  Greek  colonists  were 
bold  enough  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Hellenic  world  by  occu- 
pying seats  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  with  all  the 
hazards  of  Tyrrhenian  piracy  as  well  as  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
The  Campanian  Cuma3  (known  almost  entirely  by  this  its  Latin  des- 
ignation) received  its  name  and  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  from  the 
^olic  Kyme  in  Asia  Minor.  A  joint  band  of  settlers,  partly  from 
this  latter  town,  partly  from  Chalkis  in  Euboea — the  former  under 
the  Kymsean  Hippokles,  the  latter  under  the  Chalkidian  Megasthenes 
— having  combined  to  forrn  the  new  town,  it  was  settled  by  agree- 
ment that  Kyme  should  bestow  the  name,  and  that  Chalkis  should 
enjoy  the  title  and  honors  of  the  mother  city, 

Cumae,  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  in 
Cape  3Iisenum,  occupied  a  lofty  and  rocky  hill  overhanging  the  sea, 
and  difficult  of  access  on  the  land  side.  The  unexampled  fertility 
of  the  PhlegTcTan  plains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city, 
the  copious  supply  of  fish  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  gold  mines 
in  the  neighboring  island  of  Pithekusa? — both  subsisted  and  enriched 
the  colonists.  Being  joined  by  fresh  settlers  from  Chalkis,  from 
Eretria,  and  even  from  Samos,  they  became  numerous  enough 
to  form  distinct  towns  at  Diksearchia  and  Neapohs,  thus  spread 
ing  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In  the  hollow 
rock  under  the  very  walls  of  the  town  was  situated  the  cavern 
of  the  prophetic  Sibyl — a  parallel  and  reproduction  of  the  Gergi- 
thian  Sibyl  near  Kyme  in  ^olis,     In  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
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too,  stood  the  wild  woods  and  dark  lake  of  Avernus,  consecrated  to 
the  subterranean  gods  and  ofTeriug  an  establishment  of  priests,  with 
ceremonies  evoking  the  dead  for  purposes  of  prophecy  or  for  solving 
doubts  and  mysteries.  It  was  here  that  Grecian  imagination  local- 
ized the  Cimmerians  and  the  fable  of  Odysseus;  and  the  Cuaiicans 
derived  gains  from  the  numerous  visitors  to  this  holy  spot,  perhaps 
hardly  less  than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Krissa  from  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi,  Of  the  relations  of  these  Cumseans  with  the  Hellenic 
world  generally,  we  unfortunately  know  nothing.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  in  intimate  connection  with  Rome  during  the  time  of  the 
Kings,  and  especially  during  that  of  the  last  King  Tarquiu;  forming 
the  jintermediate  link  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  vorld,  whereby 
the  feelings  of  the  Teukrians  and  Gergithians  near  the  ^olic  Kyme, 
and  the  legendary  stories  of  Trojan  as  w^ell  as  Grecian  heroes — ^neas 
and  Odysseus — passed  into  the  antiquarian  imagination  of  Rome  and 
Latium,  The  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  knew  Cuma3  only  in  its 
decline,  and  wondered  at  the  vast  extent  of  its  ancient  walls,  yet 
remaining  in  their  time.  But  during  the  two  centuries  prior  to  500 
B.C.,  these  walls  inclosed  a  full  and  thriving  population,  in  the  plen- 
titude  of  prosperity, — with  a  surrounding  territory  extensive  as  well 
as  fertile,  resorted  to  by  purchasers  of  corn  from  Rome  in  years  of 
scarcity,  and  unassailed  as  yet  by  formidable  neighbors — and  with  a 
coast  and  harbors  well  suited  to  maritime  commerce.  At  that  period 
the  town  of  Capua  (if  indeed  it  existed  at  all)  was  of  very  inferior 
importance.  The  chief  part  of  the  rich  plain  around  it  was  included 
in  the  possessions  of  Cumae:  not  unworthy  probably,  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  to  be  numbered  with  Sybaris  and  Kroton, 

The  decline  of  Cumoj  begins  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
(500-450  B.C.),  first  from  the  growth  of  hostile  powers  in  the  interior 
— the  Tuscans  and  Samnites — next  from  violent  intestine  dissensions 
and  a  destructive  despotism.  The  town  was  assailed  by  a  formidable 
host  of  invaders  from  the  interior,  Tuscans  reinforced  by  Umbrian 
and  Daunian  allies;  which  Dionysius  refers  to  the  64th  Olympiad 
(524 — 520  B.C.),  though  upon  what  chronological  authority  we  do  not 
know,  and  though  this  same  time  is  marked  by  Eusebius  as  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Dika^archia  from  Cuma?.  The  invaders,  in 
spite  of  great  disparity  of  number,  were  bravely  repelled  by  the 
Cumoeans,  chiefly  through  the  heroic  example  of  the  citizen  then  first 
known  and  distinguished — Aristodemus  Malakus.  The  government 
of  the  city  was  oligarchical,  and  the  oligarchy  from  that  day  became 
jealous  of  Aristodemus;  who,  on  his  part,  acquired  extraordinary 
popularity  and  influence  among  the  people.  Twenty  years  after- 
ward, the  Latin  city  of  Aricia,  an  ancient  ally  of  Cumae,  being 
attacked  by  a  Tuscan  host,  entreated  succor  from  the  Cumfeans.  The 
oligarchy  of  the  latter  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Aristodemus,  whom  they  dispatched  by  sea  to  Aricia,  with 
rotten  vessels  and  an  insufficient  body  of  troops.     But  their  strata- 
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gem  failed  nnd  proved  their  niin;  for  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  Ari5- 
t<)<lennm  mitfiecd  for  the  rescue  of  Arieia,  He  brou'jht  hack  his 
troops  victorious  and  devoted  to  himself  personally.  He  then,  partly 
hy  force,  partly  by  stnitagcni,  sMl)verted  the  olij^archy,  put  to  death 
the  priiH-ipal  rulers,  and  constituted  hinis<lf  despot.  By  a  jealous 
enerLry,  by  disarniinc:  the  ])eopl(',  and  by  a  bo<ly  of  mercenaries,  he 
maintaineil  himself  in  this  authority  for  twenty  years,  running  hi« 
career  of  lust  and  ini«iuity  until  old  age.  At  length  a  conspiracy  of 
the  oppressed  population  proved  successful  against  him;  he  wa.s  slain 
\vith  all  his  family,  and  many  of  his  chief  partisans,  and  the  former 
government  was  restored. 

The  despotism  of  Aristodemus  falls  during  the  exile  of  the  expelled 
Tarquiu  (to  whom  he  gave  shelter)  from  Rome,  and  during  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gelon  at  Syracuse.  Such  a  calamitous  period  of  dissen- 
sion and  misrukMvas  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  decline  of  Curaae. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  Tuscan  powers,  both  by  land  and  s<'a, 
appears  at  its  maximum;  while  the  Tuscan  establishment  at  Capua 
also  begins,  if  we  adopt  the  era  of  the  town  as  given  by  Cato.  There 
was  thus  created  at  the  expense  of  Cumjc  a  powerful  city,  which  was 
still  farther  aggrandized  afterward  when  conquered  and  occupied  by 
the  Samnites;  whose  invading  tribes,  under  their  own  name  or  that 
of  Lucanians,  extended  themselves  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  cen- 
turies B.C.  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  Cumie  was 
also  exposed  to  formidable  dangers  from  the  sea-side:  a  fleet  either  of 
Tuscans  alone,  or  of  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians  united,  assailed  it  in 
474  li.c,  when  it  was  only  rescued  by  the  active  interposition  of 
Hiero,  despot  of  Syracuse;  by  whose  naval  force  the  invaders  were 
repelled  with  slaughter.  These  incidents  go  partly  to  indicate,  partly 
to  explain,  the  decline  of  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  settlement  in 
Italy — a  decline  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

After  briefly  sketching  the  history  of  Cumse,  we  pass  naturally  to 
that  series  of  powerful  colonies  which  were  established  in  Sicily  and 
Italy  beginning  with  735  B.  c.  —  enterprises  in  which  Chalkis, 
Corinth,  Megara,  Sparta,  the  Achseans  in  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Lokrians  out  of  Peloponnesus,  were  all  concerned.  Chalkis,  the 
metropolis  of  Cumae.  became  also  the  metropolis  of  Naxos,  the  most 
ancient  Grecian  colony  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
between  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  Mount  ^tna. 

The  great  number  of  Grecian  settlements,  from  different  coloniz- 
ing towns,  which  appear  to  have  taken  effect  within  a  few  years  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily — from  the  lapygian  cape  to 
Cape  Pachynus — leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  extraordinary  capaci- 
ties of  the  country  for  receiving  new  settlers  had  become  known  only 
suddenly.  The  colonies  follow  so  close  upon  each  other,  that  the 
example  of  the  first  cannot  have  been  the  single  determining  motive 
to  those  which  followed.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out,  even  a 
century  later  (on  the  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  Kyrene),  the  nar- 
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row  range  of  Grecian  navigation,  so  that  the  previous  supposed 
ignoniuce  would  not  be  at  all  incredible,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  of 
the  pre-existing  colony  of  Cumaj.  According  to  the  practice  uni- 
versal with  Grecian  ships — which  rarely  permitted  themselves  to  lose 
•ight  of  the  coast  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity — every  man, 
(vho  navigated  from  Greece  to  Italy  or  Sicily,  first  coasted  along  the 
shores  of  Akarnania  and  Epirus  until  he  reached  the  latitude  of 
Korkyra,  he  then  struck  across  first  to  that  island,  next  to  the  lapy 
ghiu  promontory,  from  whence  he  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy  (the  Gulfs  of  Tarentum  and  Squillacc)  to  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Calabria  and  the  Sicilian  Strait;  he  would  then  sail,  still 
coastwise,  either  to  Syracuse  or  to  Cumae,  according  to  his  destina 
tion.  So  different  are  nautical  habits  now,  that  this  fact  requires 
special  notice.  AVe  must  recollect,  moreover,  that  in  735  B.C.,  there 
were  yet  no  Grecian  settlements  either  in  Epirus  or  in  Korkyra:  out 
side  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  the  world  was  non-Hellenic,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  remote  Cuma?.  A  little  before  the  last-mentioned 
period,  Theokles  (an  Athenian  or  a  Chalkidiau — probably  the  latter), 
being  cast  by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  became  acquainted  with 
the  tempting  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  with  the  dispersed  and 
half -organized  condition  of  the  petty  Sikel  communities  who  occu- 
pied it.  The  oligarchy  of  Chalkis,  acting  upon  the  information 
which  he  brought  back,  sent  out  under  his  guidance  settlers,  Chal- 
kidiau and  Naxian,  who  founded  the  Sicilian  Naxos.  Theokles  and 
his  companions  on  landing  first  occupied  the  eminence  of  Taurus 
immediately  overhanging  the  sea  (whereon  was  established  four  cen- 
turies afterward  the  town  of  Tauromeuium,  after  Naxos  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius);  for  they  had  to 
make  good  their  position  against  the  Sikels,  who  were  in  occupation 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  whom  it  was  requisite  either  to  dispossess, 
or  to  subjugate.  After  they  had  acquired  secure  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, the  site  of  the  city  was  transferred  to  a  convenient  spot  adjoin- 
ing: but  the  hill  first  occupied  remained  ever  memorable,  both  to 
Greeks  and  to  Sikels.  On  it  was  erected  the  altar  of  Apollo  Arche- 
getes,  the  divine  patron  who  (through  his  oracle  at  Delphi)  had  sanc- 
tioned and  determined  Hellenic  colonization  in  the  island.  The  altar 
remained  permanently  as  a  sanctuary,  common  to  all  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  where  the  Theors  or  sacred  envoys  from  their  various  cities, 
when  they  visited  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals  of  Greece,  were 
always  in  the  habit  of  offering  sacrifice  immediately  before  their 
departure.  To  the  indigenous  Sikels  who  maintained  their  autonomy, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  hill  was  an  object  of  lasting  but  odious  recol- 
lection, as  the  spot  in  which  Grecian  conquest  and  intrusion  had  first 
begun;  so  that  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  the 
event,  we  find  them  still  animated  by  this  sentiment  in  obstructing 
the  foundation  of  Tauromenium. 
At  the  time  when  Theokles  landed,  the  Sikels  were  in  possession  of 
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the  larf^cr  half  of  tlie  island,  lying  chiefly  to  the  en^l  of  the  IlLiaan 
mountains — a  continuous  ritl;,'e  slrctcliing  from  north -wcht  to  south- 
east, distinct  from  that  cliain  of  detaclied  mountaini,  much  higher, 
called  the  Ncbrodcs,  whicli  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  northern 
shore.  West  of  the  Herjean  hills  ^vere  situated  \\u)  Sikans;  and  west 
of  these  latter,  Eryx  and  Kgesta,  the  possessions  of  the  Elymi:  along 
the  western  portion  of  tlie  northern  coast,  also,  were  placed  Motye, 
Soloeis,  and  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  the  Phenician  or  Carthaginian 
sea-ports.  The  formation  (or  at  least  the  extension)  of  these  three 
last-mentioned  ports,  however,  was  a  con.'^equence  of  the  multi[)lied 
Grecian  colonies;  for  the  Phenicians  down  to  this  time  had  not 
founded  any  territorial  or  permanent  establishments,  but  had  con- 
tented themselves  with  occupying  in  a  temporary  way  various  capes 
or  circumjacent  islets  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  interior.  The 
arrival  of  formidable  Greek  settlers,  maritime  like  themselves,  induced 
them  to  abandon  these  outlying  factories,  and  to  concentrate  their 
strength  in  the  three  considerable  towns  above  named,  all  near  to  that 
corner  of  the  island  which  approached  most  closely  to  Carthage.  The 
east  side  of  Sicily,  and  most  part  of  the  south,  were  left  open  to  the 
Greeks,  with  no  other  opposition  than  that  of  the  indigenous  Sikels 
and  Sikans,  who  were  gradually  expelled  from  all  contact  with  the 
sea-shore  except  on  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  island — and  who 
were  indeed  so  unpractised  at  sea  as  well  as  destitute  of  shipping, 
that  in  the  tale  of  their  old  migration  out  of  Italy  into  Sicily,  the 
Sikels  were  affirmed  to  have  crossed  the  narrow  strait  upon  rafts  at 
a  moment  of  favorable  wind. 

In  the  very  next  year  to  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  Corinth  began 
her  part  in  the  colonization  of  the  island.  A  body  of  settlers,  under 
the  Gi^kist  Archias,  landed  in  the  islet  Ortygia,  farther  southward  on 
the  eastern  coast,  expelled  the  Sikel  occupants,  and  laid  the  first 
stone  of  the  mighty  Syracuse.  Ortygfa,  two  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  separated  from  the  main  island  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, which  was  bridged  over  when  the  city  was  occupied  and 
enlarged  by  Gelon  in  the  72d  Olympiad,  if  not  earlier.  It  formed 
only  a  small  part,  though  the  most  secure  and  best  fortified  part,  of 
the  vast  space  which  the  city  afterward  occupied.  But  it  sufficed 
alone  for  the  inhabitants  during  a  considerable  time,  and  the  present 
city  in  its  modern  decline  has  again  reverted  to  the  same  modest 
limits.  Moreover  Ortygia  offered  another  advantage  of  not  less 
value.  It  lay  across  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  harbor,  approached 
by  a  narrow  mouth,  and  its  fountain  of  Arethusa  was  memorable  in 
auti(iuity  both  for  abundance  and  goodness  of  water.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  learn  something  respecting  the  numbers,  character, 
position,  nativity,  etc.,  of  these  primitive  emigrants,  the  founders  of 
a  city  aftenvard  comprising  a  vast  walled  circuit,  which  Strabo 
reckons  at  180  stadia,  but  which  the  modern  observations  of  Colonel 
Leake  announce  as  fourteen  English  miles,  or  about  15J2  stadia.    We 
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are  told  only  that  many  of  them  came  from  the  Corinthian  village  of 
Tenea,  and  that  one  of  them  sold  to  ii  comrade  on  the  vo3'agc  his 
lot  of  land  in  prospective  for  the  price  of  a  honny-cake.  The  little 
which  we  hear  about  the  determining  motives  of  the  colony  refers  to 
the  personal  character  of  the  oekist.  Archias,  son  of  Euagctiis,  one  of 
the  governing  gens  of  the  Bacchiadte  at  Corinth,  in  the  violent  prose- 
cution of  unbridled  lust,  had  caused,  though  unintentionally,  the 
death  of  a  free  youth  named  Akta3ou;  whose  father  IMelissus,  after 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  procure  redress,  slew  himself  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  invoking  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon  against  the 
aggressor.  Such  were  the  destructive  effects  of  this  paternal  curse, 
that  Archias  was. compelled  to  expatriate.  The  Ba?chiada3  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  emigrants  to  Ortygia,  in  734  B.C. :  at  that  time, 
probably,  this  was  a  sentence  of  banishment  to  which  no  man  of 
commanding  station  would  submit  except  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity. 

There  yet  remained  room  for  new  settlements  between  Naxos  and 
Syracuse,  and  Theokles,  the  oekist  of  Naxos,  found  himself  in  a 
situation  to  occupy  part  of  this  space  only  five  years  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Syracuse,  perhaps  he  may  have  been  joined  by  fresh  set- 
tlers. He  attacked  and  expelled  the  Sikels  from  the  fertile  spot 
called  Leontini,  seemingly  about  half-way  down  on  the  eastern  coasfc 
between  Mount  ^tna  and  Syracuse;  and  also  from  Katana,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  to  Mount  ^tna,  which  still  retains  both  its  name  and 
its  importance.  Two  new  Chalkidic  colonies  were  thus  founded — • 
Theokles  himself  becoming  oekist  of  Leontini,  and  Euarchus,  chosea 
by  the  Katanaean  settlers  themselves,  of  Katana. 

The  city  of  Megara  was  not  behind  Corinth  and  Chalkis  in  furnish- 
ing emigrants  to  Sicily.  Lamis  the  IMegarian,  having  now  arrived 
with  a  body  of  colonists,  took  posession  first  of  a  new  spot  called 
Trotilus,  but  afterward  joined  the  recent  Chalkidian  settlement  at 
Leontini.  The  two  bodies  of  settlers,  however,  not  living  in  har- 
mony Lamis,  with  his  companions,  was  soon  expelled;  he  then 
occupied  Thapsus,  at  a  little  distance  to  the  northward  of  Ortygia  or 
Syracuse,  and  shortly^  afterward  died.  His  followers  made  an  allianco 
with  Hyblon,  king  of  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Sikels,  who  invited  them 
to  settle  in  his  territory.  They  accepted  the  proposition,  relinquished 
Thapsus,  and  founded,  in  conjunction  with  Hyblon,  the  city  called 
the  Hyblsean  jNIegara,  between  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  This  incident  is 
the  mort  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  is  one  of  the  instances  which 
we  find  of  a  Grecian  colony  beginning  by  amicable  fusion  with  the 
pre-existing  residents.  Thucydides  seems  to  conceive  the  prince 
Hyblon  as  betraying  his  people  against  their  wishes  to  the  Greeks. 

It  was  thus  tliat,  during  the  space  of  five  years,  several  distinct 
bodies  ot  Greek  emigrants  had  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  Sicily. 
Foi  the  next  forty  years,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  fresh  arrivals,  wiiick 
IS  the  more  easy  to  understand  as  there  were  during  that  interval 
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several  considerable  foundations  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  probtihl j 
took  oil"  the  disposable  Greek  settlers.  At  len<^th.  forty-five  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  a  fresh  body  of  settlers  arrived;  partly 
from  Rhodes  under  Antipliemus,  partly  from  Krete  under  Entimus. 
They  founded  the  city  of  Gela  on  the  south-western  front  of  the 
island,  between  Cape  Pachynus  and  LilybfBum  (b.c.  CliO) — still  on 
tlie  territory  of  the  Sikels,  though  extending  ultimately  to  a  portion 
of  that  of  tiie  Sikans.  Tlie  name  of  the  city  was  given  from  that  of 
tlie  neigliboring  river  Gela. 

One  other  fresh  migration  from  Greece  to  Sicily  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  though  Ave  cannot  assign  the  exact  date  of  it.  The  town 
of  Zankle  (now  Messina),  on  the  strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  was 
at  first  occupied  by  certain  privateers  or  pirates  from  Cumae — the 
situation  being  eminently  convenient  for  their  operations.  But  the 
success  of  the  other  Chalkidic  settlements  imparted  to  this  nest  of 
pirates  a  more  enlarged  and  honorable  cliaracter.  A  body  of  new 
settlers  joined  them  from  Chalkis  and  other  towns  of  Euboea,  the 
land  was  regularly  divided,  and  two  joint  oekists  were  provided  to 
qualify  the  town  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  communion — Perieres 
from  Chalkis,  and  Kratasmenes  from  Cumae,  The  name  Zankle  had 
been  given  by  the  primitive  Sikel  occupants  of  the  place,  meaning  in 
their  language  a  sickle;  but  it  was  afterward  changed  to  Messene  by 
Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhegium,  who,  when  he  conquered  the  town, 
introduced  new  inhabitants  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  noticed. 

Besides  these  emigrations  direct  from  Greece,  the  Hellenic  colonies 
in  Sicily  became  themselves  the  founders  of  sub-colonies.  Thus  the 
Syracusans,  seventy  years  after  their  own  settlement  (b.c.  G64),  founded 
Akrse — Kasmenae,  twenty  years  afterward  (b.c.  644),  and  Kamarina 
forty-five  years  after  Kasmenae  (b.c.  599):  Daskon  and  Menekolus 
were  the  oekists  of  the  latter,  which  became  in  process  of  time  an 
independent  and  considerable  town,  while  Akrae  and  Kasmenae  seem 
to  have  remained  subject  to  Syracuse.  Kamarina  was  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  SjTacusan 
territory  toward  Gela.  Kallipolis  was  established  from  Naxos,  and 
Euboea  (a  town  so  called)  from  Leontini. 

Hitherto  the  Greeks  had  colonized  altogether  on  the  territory  of 
the  Sikels.  But  the  three  towns  which  remain  to  be  mentioned  were 
all  founded  in  that  of  the  Sikans — Agrigentum  or  Akragas — Selinus 
— and  Himera.  The  two  former  were  both  on  the  south-western 
eoast — Agrigentum  bordering  upon  Gela  on  the  one  side  and  upon 
Selinus  on  the  other.  Himera  vfus  situated  on  the  westerly  portion 
of  the  northern  coast — the  single  Hellenic  establislmient  in  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  which  that  long  line  of  coast  presented.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  Hyblaean  Megara  were  founders  of  Selinus,  about  630 
B.C.,  a  century  after  their  own  establishment.  The  oekist  Pamillus, 
according  to  the  usual  Hellenic  practice,  was  invited  from  their  metrop- 
olis Megara  in  Greece  Proper,  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  fresh 
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•ettlers  came  with  him:  the  language  of  Thucydides  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  new  town  was  peopled  chiefly  from  the  Ilyblfean  Mega- 
rians  themselves.  The  town  of  Akragas  or  Agrigeutum,  called  alter 
the  neighboring  river  of  the  former  name,  was  founded  from  Gela  in 
B.C.  582,  Its  a^kists  were  Aristonous  and  Pystilus,  and  it  received 
the  statutes  and  religious  characteristics  of  Gela.  Himera,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  founded  fromZankle,  under  three  cekists,  Eukleides, 
Simus,  and  Sakon.  The  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  of  Chal- 
kidic  race,  and  its  legal  and  religious  characteristics  were  Chalkidic. 
But  a  portion  of  the  settlers  were  Syracusan  exiles,  called  Myletidie, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  home  by  a  sedition,  so  that  the  Himera.'an 
dialect  was  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Chalkidic.  Ilimera  was  situated 
not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  Elymi — Eryx  and  Egesta. 

Such  were  the  chief  establishments  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Sicily 
during  the  two  centuries  after  their  first  settlement  in  735  B.C.  The 
few  particulars  just  stated  respecting  them  are  worthy  of  all  confi- 
dence— for  they  come  to  us  from  Thucydides — but  they  are  unfor- 
tunately too  few  to  afford  the  least  satisfaction  to  our  curiosit3^  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  these  first  two  centuries  were  periods  of  steady 
increase  and  prosperity  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  undisturbed  by 
those  distractions  and  calamities  which  supervened  afterward,  and 
which  led  indeed  to  the  extraordinary  aggrandizement  of  some  of 
their  communities,  but  also  to  the  ruin  of  several  others.  Moreover 
it  seems  that  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  gave  them  no  trouble  until 
the  time  of  Gelon.  Their  position  will  indeed  seem  singularly  advan- 
tageous, if  we  consider  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  in  this 
fine  island,  especially  near  the  sea,  its  capacity  for  corn,  wine  and 
oil,  the  species  of  cultivation  to  which  the  Greek  husbandman  had 
been  accustomed  under  less  favorable  circumstances — its  abundant 
fisheries  on  the  coast,  so  important  in  Grecian  diet,  and  continuing 
undiminished  even  at  the  present  day — together  with  sheep,  cattle, 
hides,  wool,  aid  timber  from  the  native  population  in  the  interior. 
These  natives  seem  to  have  been  of  rude  pastoral  habits,  dispersed 
either  among  petty  hill-villages,  or  in  caverns  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
like  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  islands  and  Sardinia;  so 
that  Sicily,  like  New  Zealand  in  our  century,  was  now  for  the  first 
time  approached  by  organized  industry  and  tillage.  Their  progress, 
though  very  great  during  this  most  prosperous  interval  (between 
the  foundation  of  Naxos  in  735  B.C.  to  the  reign  of  Gelon  at  Syracuse 
in  485  B.c),  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America;  but  it  was  nevertheless  very  great,  and  appears  greater  from 
being  concentrated  as  it  was  in  and  around  a  few  cities.  Individual 
spreading  and  separation  of  residence  w^ere  rare,  nor  did  they  consist 
either  with  the  security  or  the  social  feelings  of  a  Grecian  colonist. 
The  city  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  central  point  of  his  existence 
where  the  produce  which  he  raised  was  brought  home  to  be  stored  or 
sold,  and  where  alone  his  active  life,  political,  domestic,  religious, 
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recreative,  etc.,  was  carried  on.  There  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  city  small  fortitied  places  and  garrisons,  serving  as  tem- 
porary protection  to  the  cultivators  in  case  of  sudden  inroad;  but  there 
was  no  permanent  residence  for  the  free  citizen  except  the  town  itself. 
This  was,  perhaps,  even  more  the  case  in  a  colonial  settlement,  where 
everything  began  and  spread  from  one  central  point,  than  !n  Attica, 
where  the  separate  villages  had  once  nourished  a  population  politi- 
cally independent.  It  was  in  the  town,  therefore,  that  the  aggregate 
increase  of  the  colony  palpably  concentrated  itself — property  as  well 
as  population — private  comfort  and  luxury  not  less  than  public  force 
and  grandeur.  Such  growth  and  improvement  was  of  course  sus- 
tained by  the  cultivation  of  the  territory, but  the  evidences  of  it  were 
most  manifest  in  the  town.  The  large  population  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  as  belonging  to  Agrigentum,  Sybaris,  and 
other  cities,  will  illustrate  this  position. 

There  is  another  point  of  some  importance  to  mention  in  regard  to 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities.  The  population  of  the  town  itself  may 
have  been  principally,  though  not  wholly,  Greek;  but  the  population 
of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  town,  or  of  tlie  dependent  villages 
which  covered  it,  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  Sikel  or  Sikan. 
The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  a  circumstance  common  to  all  the  Sicil- 
ian and  Italian  Greeks— the  peculiarity  of  their  weights,  measures, 
monetary  system,  and  language.  The  pound  and  ounce  are  divisions 
and  denominations  belonging  altogether  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
unknown  originally  to  the  Greeks, whose  scale  consisted  of  the  obolus, 
the  drachma,  the  mina,  and  the  talent.  Among  the  Greeks,  too,  the 
metal  first  and  most  commonly  employed  for  money  w^as  silver, while 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  copper  was  the  primitive  metal  made  use  of.  Now 
among  all  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  a  scale  of  weight  and  money 
arose  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  at  home,  formed  by  a 
combination  and  adjustment  of  the  one  of  these  systems  to  the  other. 
It  is  in  many  points  complex  and  difficult  to  understand,  but  in  the 
final  result  the  native  system  seems  to  be  predominant,  and  the 
Grecian  system  subordinate.  Such  a  consequence  as  this  could  not 
have  ensued,  if  the  Greek  settlers  in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  kept  them- 
selves apart  as  communities,  and  had  merely  carried  on  commerce 
and  barter  with  communities  of  Sikels.  It  implies  a  fusion  of  the 
two  races  in  the  same  communit}-,  though  doubtless  in  the  relation  of 
superior  and  subject,  and  not  in  that  of  equals.  The  Greeks  on 
arriving  in  the  island  expelled  the  natives  from  the  town,  perhaps  also 
from  the  lands  immediately  round  the  town.  But  when  they  grad- 
ually extended  their  territory,  this  w^as  probably  accomplished,  not 
by  the  expulsion,  but  by  the  subjugation,  of  those  Sikel  tribes,  whose 
villages,  much  subdivided  and  each  individually  petty,  their  aggres- 
sions successively  touched. 

At  the  time  when  Theokles  landed  on  the  hill  near  Naxos,  and 
Archias  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  and  when  each  of  them  expelled  the 
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Sikels  from  that  particular  spot,  there  were  Sikel  villages  or  little 
coinmuuities  spread  through  all  the  neighboring  country.  By  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  the  colony,  some  of  these  might  be  dis- 
possessed and  driven  out  of  the  plains  near  the  coast  into  the  more 
mountainous  regions  of  the  interior.  But  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
found  it  convenient  to  submit,  to  surrender  a  portion  of  their  lands, 
and  to  hold  the  rest  as  subordinate  villagers  of  an  Hellenic  city  com- 
munity. We  find  even  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion  (414 
B.C.)  villages  existing  in  distinct  identity  as  Sikels,  yet  subject  and 
tributary  to  Syracuse. 

Moreover,  the  influence  which  the  Greeks  exercised,  though  in  the 
first  instance  essentially  compulsory,  became  also  in  part  self-oper- 
ating— the  ascendency  of  a  higher  over  a  lower  civilization.  It  was 
the  working  of  concentrated  townsmen,  safe  among  one  another  by 
their  walls  and  by  mutual  confidence,  and  surrounded  by  more  or 
less  of  ornament,  public  as  well  as  private — upon  dispersed,  unpro- 
tected, artless  villagers,  who  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
that  superior  intellect,  imagination,  and  organization,  which  wrought 
so  powerfully  upon  the  whole  contemporaneous  world.  To  under- 
stand the  action  of  these  superior  immigrants  upon  the  native  but 
inferior  Sikels,  during  those  three  earliest  centuries  (730-430  B.C.) 
which  followed  the  arrival  of  Archias  and  Theokles,  we  have  only 
to  study  the  continuance  of  the  same  action  during  the  three  succeed- 
ing centuries  which  preceded  the  age  of  Cicero.  At  the  period  when 
Alberts  undertook  the  siege  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  415),  the  interior  of  the 
island  was  occupied  by  Sikel  and  Sikan  communities,  autonomous 
and  retaining  their  native  customs  and  language.  But  in  the  time  of 
Verres  and  Cicero  (three  centuries  and  a  half  afterward)  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  well  as  the  maritime  regions  had  become  hellenized: 
the  towns  in  the  interior  were  then  hardly  less  Greek  than  those  on 
the  coast.  Cicero  contrasts  favorably  the  character  of  the  Sicilians 
with  that  of  the  Greeks  generally  (i.e.,  the  Greeks  out  of  Sicily),  but 
he  nowhere  distinguishes  Greeks  in  Sicily  from  native  Sikels;  nor 
Enna  and  Centuripi  from  Katana  and  Agrigentum.  The  little  Sikel 
villages  became  gradually  semi-hellenized  and  merged  into  subjects 
of  a  Grecian  town:  during  the  first  three  centuries,  this  change  took 
place  in  the  regions  of  the  coast — during  the  following  three  cen- 
turies, in  the  regions  of  the  interior;  and  probably  with  greater 
rapidity  and  effect  in  the  earlier  period,  not  only  because  the  action 
of  the  Grecian  communities  was  then  closer,  more  concentrated,  and 
more  compulsory,  but  because  also  the  obstinate  tribes  could  then 
retire  into  the  interior. 

The  Greeks  in  Sicily  are  thus  not  to  be  considered  as  purely  Greeks, 
but  as  modified  by  a  mixture  of  Sikel  and  Sikan  language,  customs, 
and  character.  Each  town  included  in  its  non-privileged  population 
a  number  of  semi-hellenized  Sikels  (or  Sikans,  as  the  case  might  be), 
who,  though  in  a  state  of  dependence,  contributed  to  mix  the  breed 
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and  influence  the  entire  mass.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Sikel  or  (Enotrian  lauj;^uajre  ever  iK'came  written,  like  Latin, 
Osean,  or  Unihrian.  The  inseriptions  of  Segesta  and  HaleKu.s  are 
all  in  Doric  Greek,  which  supplanted  the  native  tongue  for  public 
l)urp<)ses  as  a  separate  language,  but  not  without  Ixconiinir  itself 
nioditifd  in  the  confluence.  In  following  the  evtr-reuewe«i 
siou  of  violent  political  changes,  the  inferior  capacity  of  i  < 
and  p:iciflc  popular  government,  and  the  more  unie^struined  voluptu- 
ous license — which  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks  exhibit  as  com- 
pared with  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Greece  Proper — we  must  call  to 
mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  pure  Hellenism;  and  that  the 
native  element,  though  not  unfavorable  to  activity  or  increase  of 
wealth,  prevented  the  Grecian  colonists  from  partaking  fully  in  that 
improved  origan ization  which  we  so  di>tinctly  trace  in  Athens  from 
Solon  downward.  How  much  the  taste,  habit.<,  ideas,  religion,  and 
local  mythes,  of  the  native  Sikels  passed  into  the  minds  of  the  Sike- 
liots  or  Sicilian  Greeks,  is  shown  by  the  character  of  their  literature 
and  poetry.  Sicily  was  the  native  countrv'  of  that  rustic  mirth  and 
village  buffoonery  which  gave  birth  to  the  primitive  comedy — politi- 
cized and  altered  at  Athens  so  as  to  suit  men  of  the  market-place, 
the  ekklesia,  and  the  dikastery — blending,  in  the  comedies  of  the 
Syracusan  Ei)icharmus,  copious  details  about  the  indulgences  of  the 
table  (for  which  the  ancient  Sicilians  were  renowned)  with  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  and  moral  maxims — but  given  with  all  the  naked 
simplicity  of  common  life,  in  a  sort  of  rhythmical  prose  withoilt  even 
the  restraint  of  a  fixed  meter,  by  the  Sj'racusan  Sophron  in  his  lost 
Mimes,  and  afterward  polished  as  "well  as  idealized  in  the  Bucolic 
poetry  of  Theokritus.  That  which  is  commonly  termed  the  Doric 
comedy  was,  in  great  part  at  least,  the  Sikel  comedy  taken  up  by 
Dorian  composers — the  Doric  race  and  dialect  being  decidedly  pre- 
dominant in  Sicily.  The  manners  thus  dramatized  belonged  to  that 
coarser  vein  of  humor  which  the  Doric  Greeks  of  the  town  had  in 
common  with  the  semi-hellenized  Sikels  of  the  circumjacent  villages. 
Moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  this  rustic  population  enabled  the 
despots  of  the  Greco-Sicilian  towns  to  form  easily  and  cheaply  those 
bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  by  whom  their  power  was  sustained,  and 
whose  presence  rendered  the  continuance  of  popular  government, 
even  supposing  it  be^iin,  all  but  impossible. 

It  was  the  destin}'  of  most  of  the  Grecian  colonial  establishments 
to  perish  by  the  growth  and  aggression  of  those  inland  powers  upon 
whose  coast  they  were  planted ;  powers  which  gradually  acquired, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Greeks,  a  military  and  political  organization, 
and  a  power  of  concentrated  action  such  as  they  had  not  originally 
possessed.  But  in  Sicily  the  Sikels  were  not  numerous  enough  even 
to  maintain  permanentl}'  their  own  nationality,  and  were  ultimately 
penetrated  on  all  sides  by  Hellenic  ascendency  and  manners.  We 
shall,  nevertheless,  come  to  one  remarkable  attempt,  made  by  a  native 
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Bikel  prince  in  the  82d  Olympiad  (455  B.C.) — the  enterprising  Duketius 
— to  group  many  Sikel  petty  villages  into  one  considerable  town,  and 
thus  to  raise  his  countrymen  into  the  Grecian  stage  of  polity  and 
organization.  Had  there  been  auy  Sikel  prince  endowed  with  these 
superior  ideas  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Sicily,  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  island  would  probably  have  been  very 
different.  But  Duketius  had  derived  his  projects  from  the  spectacle 
of  the  Grecian  towns  around  him,  and  these  latter  had  acquired 
much  too  great  power  to  permit  him  to  succeed.  The  description 
of  his  abortive  attempt,  however,  which  w^e  find  in  Diodorus,  meaget 
as  it  is,  forms  an  interesting  point  in  the  history  of  the  island. 

Grecian  colonization  in  Italy  began  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  in 
Sicily,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  general  cir<;umstauces.  Placing 
ourselves  at  Rhegium  (now  Reggio)  on  the  Sicilian  strait,  we  trace 
Greek  cities  gradually  planted  on  various  points  of  the  coast  as  far  as 
Cumse  on  the  sea  and  Tarentum  (Taranto)  on  the  other.  Between 
the  two  seas  runs  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Apennines,  calcareous  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  throughout  Middle  Italy — granitic  and  schis 
tose  in  the  lower  part,  where  it  traverses  the  territories  now  called 
the  Hither  and  the  Farther  Calabria.  The  plains  and  valleys  on  each 
side  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines  exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
extolled  by  all  observers,  and  surpassing  even  that  of  Sicily;  and 
great  as  the  productive  powers  of  this  territory  are  now,  there  "is  full 
reason  for  believing  that  they  must  have  been  far  greater  in  ancient 
times.  For  it  has  been  visited  by  repeated  earthquakes,  each  of 
which  has  left  calamitous  marks  of  devastation.  Those  of  1638  and 
1783  (especially  the  latter,  whose  destructive  effects  were  on  a  terrific 
scale  both  as  to  life  and  property)  are  of  a  date  sufficiently  recent  to 
admit  of  recording  and  measuring  the  damage  done  by  each;  and 
that  damage,  in  many  parts  of  the  south-western  coast,  was  great  and 
iiTcparable.  Animated  as  the  epithets  are,  therefore,  with  which  the 
modern  traveler  paints  the  present  fertility  of  Calabria,  w^e  are  war- 
ranted in  enlarging  their  meaning  when  we  conceive  the  country  as 
it  stood  between  720-320  B.C.,  the  period  of  Grecian  occupation  and 
independence ;  while  the  unhealthy  air  which  now  desolates  the  plains 
generally,  seems  then  to  have  been  felt  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
over  particular  localities.  The  founders  of  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Kro- 
ton,  Lokri,  and  Rhegium  planted  themselves  in  situations  of  unex- 
ampled promise  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  which  the  previous 
inhabitants  had  turned  to  little  account;  though  since  the  subjugation 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  these  once  rich  possessions  have  sunk  into  pov- 
erty and  depopulation,  especially  the  last  three  centuries,  from  insalu- 
brity, indolence,  bad  administration,  and  fear  of  the  Barbary  corsairs. 

The  (Enotrians,  Sikels,  or  Italians,  who  were  in  possession  of  these 
territories  in  720  B.C.,  seem  to  have  been  rude  petty  communities — 
procuring  for  themselves  safety  by  residence  on  lofty  eminences — 
more  pastoral  than  agricultural,  and  some  of  them  consmning  the 
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pp^iiK...  <.f  ti.-.ir  fields  in  common  me«i,  on  a  princinle  anrt''  --•'j  to 
til'  ta  or  Krete.     Kiusr  Itulus  wiu»  tami  to  I  ro- 

li\»»»<l  iiiarilv  *'  *'  ■  .'     "   ;  ■  '  U-UO- 

triau  1  II.  ami  ..  n  them 

tlie  name  ol  lialians,  though  flit}  iin-  of 

Sikt'ls.    .Tlannit^hout  the  ctnter  ol  >  .a,  the 

high  ehaiii  of  the  Ai>eiinine:»  afforded  protection  to  a  certain  extent 
both  to  their  iudepeiidenee  and  to  their  pastoral  habits.  But  thetie 
heights  are  made  to  Ik*  enjoyed  in  conjunction  with  the  plain^  l»eueuth, 
so  as  to  alternate  winter  and  summer  pasture  for  the  cattle.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  the  richness  of  the  couulry  is  rendered  available, 
since  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  mount  i'  buried  in  ^now  during 

the  winter  months.     Such  remark  .  .ly  of  soil  and  clin.ate 

rendered  Calabria  a  land  of  pronuM.-  U)r  Grecian  settlement.  The 
plains  and  lower  eminences  were  as  productive  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
and  flax,  as  the  mountains  in  summer  pasture  and  timber — and 
abundance  of  rain  falls  upon  the  higher  ground,  which  requires  only 
iudu.'^try  and  care  to  be  made  to  impart  the  maximum  of  fertility  to 
the  lower.  Moreover  a  long  line  of  sea-coast  (though  not  well  fur- 
ni.-^hed  with  harbors)  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fish,  came  in  aid  of 
the  advantages  of  the  soil.  While  the  poorer  freemen  of  the  Grecian 
cities  were  enabled  to  obtain  small  lots  of  fertile  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  Ihj  cultivated  by  their  own  hands,  and  to  provide  for  the 
most  part  their  own  food  and  clothing — the  richer  proprietors  made 
profitable  use  of  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  terrilorj-  by  means 
of  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  slaves. 

Of  the  Grecian  towns  on  this  favored  coast,  the  earliest  as  well  as 
the  most  prosperous  were  Sybaris  and  Kroton:  Ixnh  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentum — both  of  Achtean  origin — and  conterminous  with  each  other 
in  respect  of  territory.  Kroton  was  placed  not  far  to  the  west  of  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  tlie  Gulf,  called  in  ancient  times  the  Laki- 
nian  cape,  and  ennobled  by  the  temple  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  which 
became  alike  venerated  and  adorned  by  the  Greek  resident  as  well  as 
by  the  passing  navigator.  One  solitary  column  of  the  temple,  the 
humble  remnant  of  its  past  magnificence,  yet  marks  the  extremity  of 
this  once-celebrated  promontory.  Sybaris  seems  to  have  been  planted 
in  the  year  720  B.C.,  Kroton  in  710  B.C.:  Iselikeus  was  oekist  of  the 
former,  Myskellus  of  the  latter.  This  large  Aclwan  emigration 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  previous  expulsion  of  the 
Achjean  population  from  the  more  southerly  region  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  thc>ugh  in  what  precise  manner  we  are  not  enabled 
to  see.  The  Achaean  towns  in  Peloponnesus  appear  in  later  times 
too  inconsiderable  to  furnish  emigrants,  but  probably  in  the  eighth 
century  b.  c,  their  population  may  have  been  larger.  The  town  of 
Sybaris  was  planted  between  two  rivers,  the  Sybaris  and  the  Krathis 
(the  name  of  the  latter  borrowed  from  a  river  of  Achaia);  the  town 
of  Kroton  about  twenty-five  miles  dist'mt,  on  the  river  ^sarus.     The 
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primitive  settlers  of  Sybaris  consisted  in  part  of  Troczenians,  who 
were  however  subsequently  expelled  by  the  more  numerous  Achtrans 
— a  deed  of  violence  which  was  construed  by  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  Antiochus  and  some  other  Grecian  historians,  as  having 
drawn  down  upon  them  the  anger  of  the  gods  in  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  Krotoniates. 

The  fatal  contest  between  these  two  cities,  which  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  Sybaris,  took  place  in  510  B.C.,  after  the  latter  had  subsisted  in 
growing  prosperity  for  210  years.  And  the  astonishing  prosperity  to 
which  both  of  them  attained  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  during  most  of 
this  period  they  had  remained  in  peace  at  least,  if  not  in  alliance  and 
common  Achajan  brotherhood.  Unfortunately,  the  general  fact  of 
their  great  size,  w^ealth,  and  power,  is  all  that  we  are  permitted  to 
know.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  embraced  a  circuit  of  fifty  stadia,  or 
near  six  miles,  while  those  of  Kroton  were  even  larger,  comprising 
little  less  than  twelve  miles.  A  large  walled  circuit  was  advanta- 
geous for  sheltering  the  movable  property  in  the  territory  around, 
which  was  carried  in  on  the  arrival  of  an  invading  enemy.  Both 
cities  possessed  an  extensive  dominion  across  the  Calabrian  peninsula 
from  sea  to  sea.  But  the  territorial  range  of  Sybaris  seems  to  have 
been  greater  and  her  colonies  wider  and  more  distant — a  fact  which 
may  perhaps  explain  the  smaller  circuit  of  the  city. 

The  Sybarites  were  founders  of  Laus  and  Skidrus,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  in  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  and  even  of  the  more  distant 
Poseidonia — now  known  by  its  Latin  name  of  Pa^stum,  as  well  as  by 
the  temples  wdiich  still  remain  to  decorate  its  deserted  site.  They 
possessed  twenty-five  dependent  towns,  and  ruled  over  four  distinct 
native  tribes  or  nations.  What  these  nations  were  we  are  not  told, 
but  they  were  probably  different  sections  of  the  (Enotrian  name. 
The  Krotoniates  also  reached  across  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
founded  (upon  the  gulf  now  called  St.  Euphemia)  the  town  of  Terina, 
and  seemingly  also  that  of  Lametini,  The  inhabitants  of  the  Epi- 
zephj'rian  Lokri,  which  was  situated  in  a  more  southern  part  of 
Calabria  Ultra  near  the  modern  town  of  Gerace,  extended  themselves 
in  like  manner  across  the  peninsula.  They  founded  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  the  towns  of  Hipponium,  Medma,  and  Mataurum, 
as  well  as  Melae  and  Itoneia,  in  localities  not  now  exactly  ascer- 
tained, 

Myskellus  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia,  the  founder  of  Kroton  under  the 
express  indication  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  is  said  to  have  thought  the 
site  of  Sybaris  preferable,  and  to  have  solicited  permission  from  the 
oracle  to  plant  his  colony  there,  but  he  was  admonished  to  obey 
strictly  the  directions  first  given.  It  is  farther  affirmed  that  the 
foundation  of  Kroton  was  aided  by  Archias,  then  passing  along  the 
coast  with  his  settlers  for  Syracuse,  who  is  also  brought  into  con- 
junction in  a  similar  manner  with  the  foundation  of  Lokri:  but 
neither  of  these  statements  appears  chronologically  admissible. 
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The  Italian  Lokri  (called  Epizephvrian,  from  tlie  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Zcphyriuni)  was  founded  iji  the  year  683  u.c.  by  settlers  from 
the  Lokrians — <-ither  the  Ozoliau  Lokrians  in  the  Krii--  If,  or 

those  of  Opus  on  the  Euba-an  Strait.     This  point  wjls  d  ,  i  vcn 

in  antiouilv,  and  perhaps  both  the  one  and  the  other  muy  huvc  con- 
tributed: f^uantlius  was  the  a-kist  of  the  place.  Tlie  first  years  of 
the  Epizephvrian  Lokri  are  said  to  have  lx;en  years  of  .'^editlon  and 
discord.  And  the  vile  character  which  we  hear  ascriUd  to  the  primi- 
tive colonists,  as  well  as  their  perfidious  dealing  with  the  natives,  are 
tlie  more  to  be  noted,  as  the  Lokrians,  of  the  times  tK)tIi  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Polyljius,  fully  believed  these  statements  in  regard  to  their 
own  ancestors. 

The  original  emigrants  to  Lokri  were,  according  to  Aristotle,  a 
body  of  runaway  slaves,  men-stealers,  and  adulterers,  whose  only 
legitimate  connection  with  an  honorable  Hellenic  root  arose  from  a 
certain  number  of  well-born  Lokrian  women  who  accompanied  them. 
These  women  belonged  to  those  select  families  called  the  Hundred 
Houses,  who  constituted  what  may  be  called  the  nobility  of  the 
Lokrians  in  Greece  Proper,  and  their  descendants  continued  to  enjoy 
a  certain  rank  and  pre-eminence  in  tiie  colony,  even  in  the  time  of 
Polybius.  The  emigration  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  dis- 
orderly intercourse  between  these  noble  Lokrian  women  and  their 
slaves — perhaps  by  intermamage  with  persons  of  inferior  station 
where  there  had  existed  no  recognized  connubium;  a  fact  referred, 
by  the  informants  of  Aristotle,  to  the  long  duration  of  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war — the  Lokrian  warriors  liaving  for  the  most  part  continued 
in  the  ^lesseuiau  territory  as  auxiliaries  of  tlie  Spartans  during  the 
twenty  years  of  that  war,  permitting  themselves  only  rare  and  short 
visits  to' their  homes.  This  is  a  stoiy  resembling  that  which  we  shall 
find  in  explanation  of  the  colony  of  Tarentum.  It  comes  to  us  too 
impei-fectly  to  admit  of  criticism  or  verification;  but  the  unamiable 
character  of  the  first  emigrants  is  a  statement  deserving  credit,  and 
verj'  unlikely  to  have  been  invented.  Their  first  proceedings  on  set- 
tling in  Italy  display  a  perfidy  in  accordance  with  the  character 
ascribed  to  tliem.  They  found  the  territory  in  this  soutliern  portion 
of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  possessed  by  native  Sikels,  who,  alarmed 
at  their  force  and  afraid  to  try  the  hazard  of  resistance,  agreed  to 
admit  them  to  a  participation  and  joint  residence.  The  covenant 
was  concluded  and  sworn  to  by  both  parties  in  tlie  following  terms: 
— "There  shall  be  friendship  between  us,  and  we  will  enjoy  the  land 
}n  common,  so  long  as  we  stand  upon  this  earth  and  have  heads  upon 
our  shoulders."  At  the  time  when  the  oath  was  taken,  the  Lokrians 
had  put  earth  into  their  shoes  and  concealed  heads  of  garlic  upon 
their  shoulders;  so  that  when  they  had  divested  themselves  of  these 
appendages,  the  oath  was  considered  as  no  longer  binding.  Availing 
tliemseh-es  of  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  they  attacked  the 
Sikels  by  surprise  and  drove  them  out  of  the  territory,  of  which  they 
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thus  acquired  the  exclusive  possession.  Their  first  establishment 
was  formed  upon  the  headland  itself,  Cape  Zcphyrium  (now  Bruz- 
zano).  But  after  three  or  four  years  the  site  of  the  town  was  moved 
to  an  eminence  in  the  neighboring  plain,  in  which  the  Sj'^racusans  are 
said  to  have  aided  them. 

In  describing  the  Grecian  settlers  in  Sicily,  I  have  already  stated 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  Greeks  with  a  considerable  infusion 
of  blood,  of  habits,  and  of  manners,  from  the  native  Sikels.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  the  Italiots  or  Italian  Greeks,  and  in  respect  to 
these  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  especially,  we  find  it  expressly  noticed 
by  Poly  bins.  Composed  as  their  band  was  of  ignoble  and  worthless 
men,  not  bound  together  by  strong  tribe-feelings  or  traditional  cus- 
toms, they  were  the  more  ready  to  adopt  new  practices,  as  well 
religious  as  civil,  from  the  Sikels,  One  in  particular  is  noticed  by 
the  historian — the  religious  dignity  called  the  Phialephorus  or  Censer- 
bearer,  enjoyed  among  the  native  Sikels  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth, 
who  performed  the  duties  belonging  to  it  in  their  sacrifices;  but  the 
Lokrians,  while  they  identified  themselves  with  the  religious  cere- 
mony and  adopted  both  the  name  and  the  dignity,  altered  the  sex 
and  conferred  it  upon  one  of  those  women  of  noble  blood  who  con- 
stituted the  ornament  of  their  settlement.  Even  down  to  the  days 
of  Polybius,  some  maiden  descended  from  one  of  these  select  Hun- 
dred Houses  still  continued  to  bear  the  title  and  to  perform  the 
ceremonial  duties  of  Phialephorus.  We  learn  from  these  statements 
how  large  a  portion  of  Sikels  must  have  become  incorporated  as 
dependents  in  the  colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri,  and  how 
strongly  marked  was  the  intermixture  of  their  habits  with  those  of 
the  Greek  settlers;  while  the  tracing  back  among  them  of  all 
eminence  of  descent  to  a  few  emigrant  women  of  noble  birth,  is  a 
peculiarity  belonging  exclusively  to  their  city. 

That  a  body  of  colonists,  formed  of  such  unpromising  materials, 
should  have  fallen  into  much  lawlessness  and  disorder,  is  noway 
surprising;  but  these  mischiefs  appear  to  have  become  so  utterly 
intolerable  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  as  to  force  upon  every 
one  the  necessity  of  some  remedy.  Hence  arose  a  phenomenon  new 
in  the  march  of  Grecian  society — the  first  promulgation  of  Avritten 
laws.  The  Epizephyrian  Lokrians,  having  applied  to  the  Delpliian 
oracle  for  some  healing  suggestion  under  their  distress,  were  directed 
to  make  law^s  for  themselves;  and  received  the  ordinances  of  a  shep- 
herd named  Zaleukus,  which  he  professed  to  have  learnt  from  the 
goddess  Athene  in  a  dream.  His  laws  are  said  to  have  been  put  in 
writing  and  promulgated  in  664  B.C.,  forty  years  earlier  than  those 
of  Diako  at  Athens. 

That  these  first  of  all  Grecian  written  laws  were  few  and  simple, 
we  may  be  sufiiciently  assured.  The  only  fact  certain  respecting 
them  is  their  extraordinary  rigor:  they  seem  to  have  enjoined  the 
application  of  the  lex  talionis  as  a  punishment  for  personal  injuries. 
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Ill  tTal  cli  :i  wuij  the  (  \rt 

ot  i  lint  s"  -,  and  hO   mu- ..  :„.„!.  ly 

UMM.Ttcil,  res|x.'C'tiii;;  liiin,  tliut  Tiinaus  the  historiuu  wcul  m)  fur  n^  to 
cull  iu  qucritiuii  hid  reui  exiHtenct— ai£uii>>t  the  uulhority  uut  only  of 
Ephorus,  but  also  of  Aristotle  und  Theophruhlus.  The  luwa  must 
huvu  rtinaiind,  however,  for  a  '  for  so 

great  wu-s  the  aversion  of  the  I.  w  law, 

that  the  iiiau  who  ventured  to  piojMjac  one  up|H,aicd  in  j  ith 

a  roiK' round  his  neck,  which  wa^j  at  once  tightened  if  !;■  ;  to 

couviuce  the  Uisseuibly  of  the  necesi>itv  of  his  proposition.  Of  the 
government  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lokri  we  know  only  that  in  hiter 
times  it  included  a  great  council  of  1000  members,  and  a  cliief 
executive  ma^ibtrato  called  Kosmopolis;  it  is  spoken  of  also  as 
strictly  und  carefully  administeretl. 

The  date  of  Khegiuni  (Ucgirio),  -  1  from  the  t  of  tLe 

Epizephyrian  Lokri  by  the   river    n  must  have  "I  only 

earlier  than  Lokri,  but  even  earlier  than  Sybaris — if  the  btaiement  of 
Antiochus  be  correct,  that  the  coloni>ts  were  joined  by  those  iles&e- 
uiaus,  who,  prior  to  the  tirst  Messeniun  war,  were  anxious  to  make 
reparation  to  the  Spartans  for  the  outrage  offered  to  the  Spartan 
maidens  at  the  temple  of  Artemis  Linmalis,  but  were  overborne  by 
their  countrymen  and  forced  into  exile.  A  dilTerent  version,  how- 
ever, is  given  ])y  Pausanias  of  this  migration  of  Messenians  to 
Khegium,  yet  still  admitting  the  fact  of  such  migration  at  the  close 
of  the  tirst  Messeniau  war,  which  would  place  the  foundation  of  tLe 
city  earlier  than  720  B.C.  Though  Uhegium  was  a  Chalkidic  colony, 
yet  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  undoubtedly  of 
Messenian  origin,  and  among  them  Auaxilas,  despot  of  Ihe  town 
between  500-470  B.C.,  who  traced  his  descent  through  two  centuries 
to  a  Messenian  emigrant  named  Alkidamidas.  TLe  celebrity  and 
power  of  Anaxilas,  just  at  the  time  when  the  ancient  Listory  of  tLe 
Greek  towns  was  beginning  to  be  set  fortL  iu  prose  and  witL  some 
degree  of  system,  caused  tLe  Messenian  element  in  tLe  population  of 
KLegium  to  be  noticed  prominently.  But  the  town  was  essentially 
Chalkidic,  connected  by  colonial  sisterhood  with  tLe  CLalkidic  set- 
tlements iu  Sicily — Zaukle,  Naxos,  Katana,  and  Leontini.  TLe 
original  emigrants  departed  from  Chalkis,  as  a  tenth  of  the  citizens 
consecrated  by  vow  to  Apollo  in  consequence  of  famine;  and  tLe 
directions  of  the  god,  as  well  as  the  invitation  of  the  Zankla-ans, 
guided  their  course  to  Rhegium.  The  town  was  flourisLing,  and 
ac(juired  a  considerable  number  of  dependent  villages  around,  inhab- 
ited doubtless  by  cultivators  of  the  indigenous  population.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  often  at  variance  with  the  conterminous  Lokrians, 
and  received  one  severe  defeat,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tareutines, 
wLicL  will  be  Lereafter  recounted. 

Between  Lokri  and  the  Laki<iian  cape  were  situated  tLe  AcLrcan 
colony  of  Kauionia,  and  Skylletium;  tLe  latter  seemingly  included 
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in  the  domain  of  Kroton,  tliougli  pretending  to  li.ivc  K-en  originally 
founded  bv  Meuestlieiis,  the  lender  of  the  Athenians  at  tlie  siege  of 
Troy;  IVtilia.  ixUo,  :i  hill-fortress  north-west  of  the  Lakinian  cape, 
as  well  as  Mak.dla.  both  comprised  in  the  territory  of  Kroton,  were 
afflrraed  to  have  been  founded  by  Philoktetes.  Ahmg  all  tliis  coast 
of  tlie  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  there  were  various  establishments  ascribed 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war— Epeius.  Philoktetes,  Nestor— or  to 
their  returning  troops.  Of  these  establishments,  probably  the  occu- 
pants had  been  small,  miscellaneous,  unacknowledged  bands  of 
Grecian  adventurers,  who  assumed  to  themselves  the  most  honorable 
origin  which  they  could  imagine,  and  who  became  afterward  absorlx'd 
into  the  larger  colonial  estal)lishments  which  followed;  the  latter 
adopting  and  taking  upon  themselves  the  heroic  worship  of  Philok- 
tetes or  other  warriors  from  Troy,  wluch  the  prior  emigrants  had 
begun. 

During  the  flourishing  times  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  it  seems  that 
these  two  great  cities  divided  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  of  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  spot  now  called  Rocca  Imperiale  down  to 
the  south  of  the  Lakinian  cape.  Between  the  point  where  the 
dominion  of  Sybaris  terminated  on  the  Tarentine  side,  and  Tarentum 
itself,  there  were  two  considerable  Grecian  settlements — Siris,  after- 
ward called  Ilerakleia,  and  Metapontium.  Tiie  fertility  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Siris.  with  its  two  rivers.  Akiris  and  Siris, 
were  well  known  even  to  the  poet  Archilochus  (660  B.C.),  but  we  do 
not  know  the  date  at  which  it  passed  from  the  indigenous  Chonians 
or  Chaonians  into  the  hands  of  Greek  settlers.  A  citizen  of  Siris  is 
mentioned  among  the  suitors  for  the  daughter  of  the  Sikyonian  K!eis- 
thenes  (580-360  B.C.).  We  are  told  that  some  Kolophonian  fugitives, 
emigrating  to  escape  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  attacked  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  spot,  giving  to  it  the  name  Polieion. 
The  Chonians  of  Siris  ascribed  to  themselves  a  Trojan  origin,  exhib- 
iting a  wooden  image  of  the  Ilian  Athene,  which  they  afl5rmed  to 
have  been  brought  away  by  their  fugitive  ancestors  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.  When  the  town  was  stormed  by  the  lonians,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  clung  to  this  relic  for  protection,  but  were  dragged  avray 
and  slain  by  the  victors,  whose  siicrilege  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
c:iuse  that  their  settlement  was  not  durable.  At  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  fertile  territorj*  of  Siris  was  considered 
as  still  open  to  be  colonized;  for  the  Athenians,  when  their  affairs 
appeared  desperate,  had  this  scheme  of  emigration  in  reserve  as  a 
possible  resource;  and  there  were  inspired  declarations  from  some  of 
the  contemporar}'  prophets  which  encouraged  them  to  undertake  it. 
At  length,  after  the  town  of  Tliurii  had  been  founded  by  Athens,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dismantled  Sybaris,  the  Thurians  tried  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  Siritid  territory,  but  were  opposed  by  the  Taren- 
tines.  According  to  the  compromise  concluded  between  them,  Taren- 
tum was  recognized  as  the  metropolis  of  the  colony,   but  joint 
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possession  wus  all()^V(,•d  both  to  Turtiilines  and  Thuriaiis.  The 
lormcr  transferred  the  site  of  the  city,  under  the  new  name  Ilerakleia, 
to  a  spot  tlirce  miles  from  tlie  sea,  leaving  Siris  as  the  i>lace  of  mari- 
time access  to  it. 

About  twenty-five  miles  eastward  of  Siris  on  the  coast  of  theTaren- 
tineGulf  was  situated  Metapontium,  a  Greek  tow  n,  which  was  affirmed 
by  some  to  draw  its  origin  from  tli(;  Pylian  companicms  of  Nestor — 
by  others,  from  the  Phokian  warriors  of  Kix-ius,  on  their  return  from 
1* roy.  The  proofs  of  the  former  were  exhibited  in  the  worship  of  the 
Neleid  heroes — tiie  proofs  of  the  latter  in  the  preservation  of  the 
reputed  identical  tools  with  which  Epeius  had  constructed  the  Trojan 
liorse.  Metapontium  was  planted  on  the  territory  of  the  Chonians  or 
ffinotrians,  but  the  first  colony  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  b}'  an 
attack  of  the  Sanmites,  at  what  period  we  do  not  know.  It  had  been 
founded  by  some  Achaean  settlers — under  the  direction  of  the  akist 
Daulius,  despot  of  the  Phokian  Krissa,  and  invited  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sybaris — who  feared  that  the  place  midit  be  ajjpropriated  by 
the  neighboring  Tarentines,  colonists  from  Sparta  and  hereditary' 
enemies  in  Pelopoimesus  of  the  Achaean  race.  Before  the  new  set- 
tlers arrived,  however,  the  place  seems  to  hhve  been  already  appro- 
priated by  the  Tarentines;  for  the  Achaean  Leukippus  only  obtained 
their  permission  to  land  by  a  fraudulent  promise,  and  after  all  had  to 
sustain  a  forcible  struggle  both  with  them  and  with  the  neighboring 
CEnotrians,  which  was  compromised  by  a  division  of  territory.  The 
fertility  of  the  ;Metapontine  temtory  was  hardly  less  celebrated  than 
that  of  the  Siritid 

Farther  eastward  of  Metapontium,  again,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  was  situated  the  great  city  of  Taras  or  Tarentum, 
a  colony  from  Sparta  founded  after  the  first  I^Iessenian  war,  seem- 
ingly about  707  b.c.  The  oekist  Phalanthus,  said  to  have  been  a 
"Herakleid,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Spartan  emigrants — 
consisting  principally  of  some  citizens  called  Epeunaktae  and  of  the 
youth  called  Partheniae,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  their  country- 
men on  account  of  their  origin  and  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out 
into  rebellion.  It  was  out  of  the  Messenian  war  that  this  emigration 
is  stated  to  have  arisen,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  has 
been  stated  respecting  the  Epizephyrian  Lokrians.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, before  entering  Messenia  to  carry  on  the  war,  had  made  a 
vow  not  to  return  until  they  should  have  completed  the  conquest;  a 
vow  in  which  it  appears  that  some  of  them  declined  to  take  part, 
standing  altogether  aloof  from  the  expedition.  When  the  absent 
soldiers  returned  after  many  years  of  absence  consumed  in  the  war, 
they  found  a  numerous  progeny  which  had  been  born  to  their  wives 
and  daughters  during  the  interval,  from  intercourse  with  those 
(Epeunakt£E)  who  had  staid  at  home.  The  Epeunaktae  were  punished 
by  being  degraded  to  the  rank  and  servitude  of  Helots;  the  children 
thus  born,  called  Partheniae,  were  also  cut  off  from  all  the  rigbtp  of 
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citizenship,  and  lield  in  dishonor.  But  the  parties  punished  were 
numerous  enough  to  make  themselves  formidable,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  planned  among  them  intended  to  break  out  at  the  great  religious 
festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  in  the  temple  of  the  Amykkean  Apollo. 
Phalanthus  was  the  secret  chief  of  the  conspirators,  who  agreed  to 
commence  their  attack  upon  the  authorities  at  the  moment  when  he 
should  put  on  his  helmet.  The  leader,  however,  never  intending 
that  the  scheme  should  be  executed,  betrayed  it  beforehand,  stipu- 
lating for  the  safety  of  all  those  implicated  in  it.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival, when  the  multitude  were  already  assembled,  a 
herald  was  directed  to  proclaim  aloud  that  Phalanthus  would  not  on 
that  day  put  on  his  helmet — a  proclamation  w^hich  at  once  revealed 
to  the  conspirators  that  they  were  betrayed.  Some  of  them  sought 
safety  in  flight,  others  assumed  the  posture  of  suppliants;  but  they 
were  merely  detained  in  confinement,  with  assurance  of  safety,  while 
Phalanthus  was  sent  to  the  Delphian  oracle  to  ask  advice  respecting 
emigration.  He  is  said  to  have  inquired  whether  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appropriate  the  fertile  plain  of  Sikyon,  but  the  Pythian 
priestess  emphatically  dissuaded  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  conduct 
his  emigrants  to  Satyrium  and  Tarentum,  where  he  would  be  "  a 
mischief  to  the  lapygians."  Phalanthus  obeyed,  and  conducted  the 
detected  conspirators  as  emigrants  to  the  Tarentine  gulf ,  which  he 
reached  a  few  years  after  the  foundation  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton  by 
the  Achaeans.  According  to  Ephorus,  he  found  these  prior  emi- 
grants at  war  with  the  natives,  aided  them  in  the  contest,  and 
received  in  return  their  aid  to  accomplish  his  own  settlement.  But 
this  can  hardly  have  consisted  with  the  narrative  of  Antiochus,who 
represented  the  Achaeans  of  Sybaris  as  retaining  even  in  their  colo- 
nies the  hatred  against  the  Dorian  name  w^hich  they  had  contracted 
in  Peloponnesus.  Antiochus  stated  that  Phalanthus  and  his  colo- 
nists were  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants and  allowed  to  establish  their  new  town  in  tranquillity. 

If  such  was  really  the  fact,  it  proves  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  soil  must  have  been  of  purely  inland  habits,  making  no  use  of 
the  sea  either  for  commerce  or  for  fishery,  otherwise  they  would 
hardly  have  relinquished  such  a  site  as  that  of  Tarentum — which, 
while  favorable  and  productive  even  in  regard  to  the  adjoining  land, 
was  with  respect  to  sea  advantages  without  a  parallel  in  Grecian 
Italy.  It  was  the  only  spot  in  the  gulf  which  possessed  a  perfectly 
safe  and  convenient  harbor.  A  spacious  inlet  of  the  sea  is  there 
formed,  sheltered  by  an  isthmus  and  an  outlying  peninsula  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  narrow  entrance.  This  inlet^  still  known  as  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  though  its  shores  and  the  adjoining  tongue  of  land  appear 
to  have  undergone  much  change,  affords  at  the  present  day  a  con- 
stant, inexhaustible,  and  varied  supply  of  fish,  especially  of  shell- 
fish; which  furnish  both  nourishment  and  employment  to  a  large 
proportion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  contracted  modern  Taranto, 
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just  as  they  once  served  the  same  purpose  to  the  numerous,  lively, 
and  jovial  population  of  the  mighty  Tarentum.  Tlie  concentrated 
population  of  tishermen  formed  a  predominant  element  in  the  char 
acter  of  the  Tarentine  democracy.  Tarentum  was  just  on  the  borders 
of  the  country  originally  known  as  Italy,  within  which  Herodotus 
includes  it,  while  Antiochus  considers  it  in  lapygia,  and  regards 
3Ietapontium  as  the  last  Greek  town  in  Italy. 

Its  immediate  neighbors  were  the  lapygians,  who,  under  various 
subdivisions  of  name  and  dialect,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  south-eastern  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  denominated 
after  them  (yet  sometimes  also  called  the  Salentine),  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Tarentine  gulf, — and  who  are  even  stated  at  one 
time  to  have  occupied  some  territory  on  the  south-east  of  that  gulf, 
near  the  site  of  Kroton.  The  lapygian  name  appears  to  have  com- 
prehended Messapians,  Salentines,  and  Kalabrians;  according  to 
some  even  Peuketians  and  Daunians,  as  far  along  the  Adriatic  as 
Mount  Garganus  or  Drion :  Sky  lax  notices  in  his  time  (about  360  B.C.) 
five  different  tongues  in  the  country  which  he  calls  lapygia.  The 
Messapians  and  Salentines  are  spoken  of  as  immigrants  from  Krete, 
akin  to  the  Minoian  or  primitive  Krctans;  and  we  find  a  national 
genealogy  which  recognizes  lapyx,  son  of  Daedalus,  an  immigrant 
from  Sicily.  But  the  story  told  to  Herodotus  was,  that  the  Kretan 
soldiers  Avho  had  accompanied  Minos  in  his  expedition  to  recover 
Daedalus  from  Kamikus  in  Sicily,  were  on  their  return  home  cast 
away  on  the  shores  of  lapygia,  and  became  the  founders  of  Hyria 
aud  other  IMessapian  towns  iu  the  interior  of  the  country.  Brundu- 
sium  also,  or  Brentesion  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  inconsiderable  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus,  but  famous  in  the  Roman  times  afterward  as  the 
most  frequented  sea-port  for  voyaging  to  Epirus,  was  a  Messapian 
town.  The  native  language  spoken  by  the  lapygian  Messapians  was 
a  variety  of  the  Oscan:  the  Latin  poet  Ennius,  a  native  of  Rudiae  in 
the  lapygian  peninsula,  spoke  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oscan,  and  even 
deduced  his  pedigree  from  the  ancient  national  prince  or  hero 
Messapus. 

We  are  told  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthus,  the  Tarentine 
settlers  gained  victories  over  the  Messapians  and  Peuketians,  which 
they  commemorated  afterward  by  votive  offerings  at  Delphi — and 
that  they  even  made  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brundusium — a  statement  difficult  to  believe,  if  we  look  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  latter  place,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  Herodotus  even 
in  his  time  names  it  only  as  a  harbor.  Phalanthus  too,  driven  into 
exile=,  is  said  to  have  found  a  hospitable  reception  at  Brundusium  and 
to  have  died  there.  Of  the  history  of  Tarentum,  however,  during 
the  first  230  years  of  its  existence,  we  possess  no  details.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  partook  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  during  those  two  centuries,  though  remaining  inferior 
both  to  Sybaris  and  to  Kroton.     About  the  year  510  B.C.,  these  two 
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latter  r  -  went  to  war,  and  Sjbaris  was  nearly  destroyed;  while 

in  the  -  ^  ..nt  half-century  the  Krotoniates  suffered  the  terrible 

defeat  of  5agra  from  the  Lokrians,  and  the  Taren tines  experienced 
an  equally  ruinous  defeat  from  the  lapygian  Messapians.  From 
these  reverses,  however,  the  Tarentines  appear  to  have  recovered 
more  completely  than  the  Krotoniates;  for  the  former  stand  first 
among  the  Italiots  or  Italian  Greeks,  from  the  year  400  B.C.  down  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  and  made  better  head  against  the 
growth  of  the' Lucanians  and  Bruttians  of  the  interior. 

Such  were  the  chief  cities  of  the  Italian  Greeks  from  Tarentiun  on 
the  upper  sea  to  Poseidonia  on  the  lower  •  and  if  we  take  them  during 
the  period  precedini^  the  ruin  of  Sybaris  (in  510  B.C.),  they  will  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  even  surpassing  that  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks.  The  dominion  of  Sybaris,  Kroton,  and  Lokri  ex- 
tended across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  The  mountainous 
regions  of  the  interior  of  Calabria  were  held  in  amicable  connection 
with  the  cities  and  cultivators  in  the  plain  and  valley  near  the  sea — 
to  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  both  The  petty  native  tribes  of  CEno- 
trians.  Sikels,  or  Italians  properly  so  called,  were  partially  heUenized, 
and  brought  into  the  condition  of  village  cultivators  and  shepherds 
dependent  upon  Sybaris  and  its  fellow-cities:  a  portion  of  them 
dwelling  in  the  town,  probably,  as  domestic  slaves  of  the  rich  men, 
but  most  of  them  remaining  in  the  country  region  as  serfs,  Penestae, 
or  coloni,  intermingled  with  Greek  settlers,  and  paying  over  parts  of 
their  produce  to  Greek  proprietors. 

But  this  dependence,  though  accomplished  in  the  first  instance  by 
force,  was  yet  not  upheld  exclusively  by  force.  It  was  to  a  great 
degree  the  result  of  an  organized  march  of  life,  and  of  more  produc- 
tive cultivation  brought  within  their  reach — of  new  wants,  both 
created  and  supplied — of  temples,  festivals,  ships,  walls,  chariots, 
etc.,  which  imposed  upon  the  imagination  of  the  rude  landsmen  and 
shepherds.  Against  mere  force  the  natives  could  have  found  shelter 
in  the  unconquerable  forests  and  ravines  of  the  Calabrian  Apennines, 
and  in  that  vast  mountain  region  of  the  Sila,  lying  immediately 
behind  the  plains  of  Sybaris,  where  even  the  French  army  with  its 
excellent  organization  in  1807  found  so  much  difficulty  in  reaching 
the  bandit  villagers.  It  was  not  by  arms  alone,  but  by  arms  and  arts 
combined — a  mingled  influence,  such  as  enabled  imperial  Rome  to 
subdue  the  fierceness  of  the  rude  Germans  and  Britons — that  the 
Sybarites  and.  Krotoniates  acquired  and  maintained  their  ascendency 
over  the  natives  of  the  interior.  The  shepherd  of  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sybaris  or  Krathis  lot  only  found  a  new  exchangeable  value  for 
his  cattle  and  other  produce,  becoming  familiar  with  better  diet  and 
clothing  and  improved  cidtivation  of  Ihe  olive  and  the  vine — but  he 
was  also  enabled  to  dispL)y  his  prowess,  if  strong  and  brave,  in  the 
public  games  at  the  festivpl  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  or  even  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  Pelopo  v\e3Us     It  is  thus  that  we  have  to  explain 
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the  extensive  dominion,  the  ^eat  population,  and  the  wealth  aBd 
luxury  of  the  Sybarites  and  Krotoniates — a  population  of  which  the 
incidental  reports  as  yiven  in  figures  are  not  trustworthy,  but  which 
we  may  well  believe  to  have  been  very  numerous.  The  native 
(Enotrians,  while  unable  to  combine  in  resisting  Greek  force,  were  at 
the  same  time  less  widely  distinguished  from  the  Greeks  in  race  and 
language,  than  the  Oscans  of  Middle  Italy,  and  therefore  more  acces- 
sible to  Greek  pacific  influences;  while  the  Oscan  race  seem  to  have 
been  both  fiercer  in  repehing  the  assaults  of  the  Greeks,  and  more 
intractable  as  to  their  seductions.  The  lapygians  were  not  modified 
by  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum  in  the  same  degree  as  the  tribes 
adjoining  to  Sybaris  and  Kroton  by  their  contact  with  those  cities. 
The  dialect  of  Tarentum,  as  well  as  of  Herakleia,  though  a  marked 
Boric,  admitted  many  local  peculiarities;  and  the  farces  of  the  Taren- 
tinepoet  Rhinthon,  like  the  Syracusan  Sophron,  seem  to  have  blended 
the  Hellenic  with  the  Italic  in  language  as  well  as  in  character. 

About  the  year  560  B.C.,  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Peisistratus  at 
Athens,  the  close  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  first  period  of 
Grecian  history,  Sybaris  and  Kroton  were  at  the  maximum  of  their 
power,  which  each  maintained  for  half  a  century  afterward,  until 
the  fatal  dissension  between  them.  We  are  told  that  the  Sybarites 
in  that  final  contest  marched  against  Kroton  with  an  army  of  300,000 
men.  Fabulous  as  this  number  doubtless  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
for  an  irruption  of  this  kind  into  an  adjoining  territory,  their  large 
body  of  semi-hellenized  native  subjects  might  be  mustered  in  prodig- 
ious force.  The  few  statements  which  have  reached  us  respecting 
them,  touch,  unfortunately,  upon  little  more  than  their  luxury,  fan- 
tastic self-indulgence,  and  extravagant  indolence,  for  which  qualities 
they  have  become  proverbial  in  modern  times  as  well  as  in  ancient. 
Anecdotes  illustrating  these  qualities  were  current,  and  served  more 
than  one  purpose  in  antiquity.  The  philosopher  recounted  them  in 
order  to  discredit  and  denounce  the  character  which  they  exemplified: 
w^hile  among  gay  companies,  "  Sybaritic  tales,"  or  tales  respecting 
saying  and  doing  of  ancient  Sybarites,  formed  a  separate  and  special 
class  of  excellent  stories  to  be  told  simply  for  amusement — with  which 
view  witty  romancers  multiplied  them  indefinitely.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers  (who  belonged  originally  to  Kroton,  but 
maintained  themselves  permanently  as  a  philosophical  sect  in  Italy  and 
Sicil}^  with  a  strong  tinge  of  ostentatious  ascetism  and  mysticism),  in 
their  exhortations  to  temperance  and  in  their  denunciations  of  luxu- 
rious habits,  might  select  by  preference  examples  from  Sybaris,  the 
ancient  enemy  of  the  Krotoniates,  to  point  their  moral ;  and  that  the 
exaggerated  reputation  of  the  city  thus  first  became  the  subject  of 
common  talk  throughout  the  Grecian  world.  For  little  could  be 
actually  known  of  Sybaris  in  detail,  since  its  humiliation  dates  from 
ihe  first  commencement  of  Grecian  contemporeous  history.  Heka- 
keus  of  Miletus  may  perhaps  have  visited  it  in  full  splendor,  but  CTea 
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Ilorodolus  knew  it  only  b}'  past  report;  and  llie  principal  anecdotes 
rcsipectiniT  it  arc  cited  from  authoFH  considerably  later  tlian  liini,  \vlio 
follow  the  tv)ne  of  tliougiit  so  common  in  anliciuity,  in  ascribiiiji^  the 
ruin  of  the  Sybarites  to  their  ovcrweeuini,^  corruption  and  luxury'. 

Makiuii;  allowance,  however,  for  exai^geralion  on  all  these  accounts, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Sybaris.  in  500  B.C.,  was  one  of 
the  most  wealthy,  populous,  and  powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name; 
and  that  it  also  presented  both  comfortable  abundance  amoni^  the 
mass  of  the  citizens,  arisiu<^  from  the  easy  attainment  of  fresh  lots  of 
fertile  land,  and  excessive  indulu:ences  among  the  rich — to  a  degree 
forming  marked  contrast  with  llellas  Proper,  of  which  Herodotus 
characterized  Poverty  as  the  foster-sister.  The  extraordinary-  pro- 
ductivencs  of  the  iieighboring  territory — alleged  by  Yarro,  m  his 
time,  when  the  culture  must  have  been  much  worse  than  it  had  been 
under  the  old  Sybaris,  to  yield  an  ordinauy  crop  of  a  hundredfold, 
and  extolled  by  modern  travelers  even  in  its  present  yet  more  neg- 
lected culture — has  been  already  touched  upon.  The  river  Krathis 
— still  the  most  considerable  river  of  that  region — at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  industrious  population  to  keep  its  water-course  in  order, 
would  enable  the  extensive  fields  of  Sybaris  to  supply  abundant 
nourishment  for  a  population  larger,  perhaps,  than  any  other  Gre- 
cian city  could  parallel.  But  though  nature  was  thus  bountiful 
industry,  good  management,  and  well-ordered  government  were 
required  to  turn  her  bounty  to  account:  where  these  are  wanting, 
later  exjKTience  of  the  same  territory  shows  that  its  inexhaustible 
capacities  may  exist  in  vain.  That  luxury  which  Grecian  moralists 
denounced  in  the  leading  Sybarites  l3etween560  and  510  B.C.  was  the 
result  of  acquisitions  vigorously  and  industriously  pushed,  and  kept 
together  by  an  orderly  central  force,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that 
the  colony  had  existed.  Though  the  Troezenian  settlers  Avho  formed 
a  portion  of  the  original  emigrants  had  been  expelled  when  the  AcIktj- 
ans  became  more  numerous,  yet  we  are  told  that,  on  the  whole, 
Sybaris  was  liberal  in  the  reception  of  new  immigrants  to  the  citi- 
zenship and  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  its  remarkable  advance. 
Of  these  additional  comers  we  may  presume  that  many  went  to  form 
its  colonies  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  some  to  settle  both  among 
its  four  dependent  inland  nations  and  its  twenty-five  subject  towns. 
Five  thousand  horsemen,  we  are  told,  clothed  in  showy  attire,  formed 
the  processional  march  in  certain  Sybaritic  festivals — a  number  which 
is  best  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the  fact  that  the  knights  or 
hoi"semeu  of  Athens  in  her  best  days  did  not  exceed  1200.  The  Syba- 
ritic horses,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  purporting  to  come  from  Aris- 
totle, were  taught  to  move  to  the  sound  of  the  flute;  and  the  gar- 
ments of  these  weatliy  citizens  were  composed  of  the  finest  wool 
from  Miletus  in  Ionia — the  Tarentine  wool  not  having  then  acquired 
the  distinguished  renown  which  it  possessed  five  centuries  afterward 
toward  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic.     Next  to  the  great  abuu- 
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dance  of  home  produce — corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  cattle,  fifsh,  timber, 
etc. — the  fact  next  in  importiince,  which  we  hear  respecting  Sybaris 
is,  the  great  traftic  curried  on  with  Miletus:  these  two  cities  were 
more  intimately  and  affectionatelv  connected  together  than  any  two 
Hellenic  cities  within  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus.  The  tie  between 
Tarentum  and  Knidus  was  also  of  a  very  intimate  character,  so  that 
the  great  intercourse,  personal  as  well  as  commercial,  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Italic  Greeks,  appears  as  a  marked  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  several  others,  the  Hellenic  world 
wears  a  very  different  aspect  in  560  B.C.  from  that  which  it  assumed 
a  century  afterward,  and  in  which  it  is  best  known  to  modern  read- 
ers. At  the  former  period  the  Ionic  and  Italic  Greeks  are  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  Hellenic  name,  carrying  on  a  more  lucrative  trade 
with  each  other  than  either  of  them  maintained  with  Greece  Proper; 
which  both  of  them  recognized  as  their  mother  country,  though  with- 
out admitting  anything  in  the  nature  of  established  headship.  The 
military  power  of  Sparta  is  indeed  at  this  time  great  and  preponde- 
rant in  Peloponnesus,  but  she  has  no  navy,  and  she  is  only  just  essay- 
ing her  strength,  not  without  reluctance,  in  ultramarine  interference. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  these  circumstances  change  materially. 
The  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  is  destroyed,  and  the  power  of 
the  Italic  Greek  is  greatly  broken ;  while  Sparta  and  Athens  not  only 
become  the  prominent  and  leading  Hellenic  states,  but  constitute 
themselves  centers  of  action  for  the  lesser  cities  to  a  degree  previously 
unknown. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  seemingly,  in  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  that  the  Italic  Greeks  either  acquired  for,  or 
bestowed  upon,  their  territory  the  appellation  of  Magna  Grajcia, 
which  at  that  time  it  well  deserved;  for  not  only  were  Sybaris  and 
Kroton  then  the  greatest  Grecian  cities  situated  near  together,  but  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Calabria  may  be  considered  as  attached  to  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  coast.  The  native  CEnotrians  and  Sikels  occu- 
pying the  interior  had  become  hellenized,  or  semi-hellenized  with  a 
mixture  of  Greeks  among  them — common  subjects  of  these  great 
cities.  The  wiiole  extent  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  within  an  imag- 
inary straight  line  carried  from  Sybaris  to  Poseidonia,  might  then 
be  fairly  considered  as  Hellenic  territory.  Sybaris  maintained  much 
traflSc  with  the  Tuscan  towns  in  the  Mediterranean ;  so  that  the  com- 
munication between  Greece  and  Rome,  across  the  Calabrian  isthmus, 
may  perhaps  have  been  easier  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings 
(whose  expulsion  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  ruin  of  Syba- 
ris) than  it  became  afterward  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
Roman  republic.  But  all  these  relations  underwent  a  complete 
change  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  power  of  Sybaris  in  510  B.C.,  and 
the  gradual  march  of  the  Oscan  population  from  Middle  Italy 
towards  the  south.     Cumae  was  overwhelmed  by  tiie  Samnites,  Posei- 
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donia  by  the  Lucanians ;  who  became  possessed  not  only  of  these  mari- 
time cities,  but  also  of  tlie  whole  inland  territor}'  (now  called  tha 
Basilicata,  with  part  of  the  Hither  Calabria)  across  from  Poseidonia 
to  the  nci.2:hborho(Ml  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum :  while  the  Bruttians 
— a  mixture  of  outlying  I^ucanians  with  the  Greco-CEnotrian  popu- 
lation once  subject'  to  Sybaris,  speaking  both  Greek  and  Oscan — 
became  masters  of  the  inland  mountains  in  the  Farther  Calabria  from 
Consentia  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  strait.  It  was  thus  that  the  ruin  of 
Sybaris,  combined  with  the  spread  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians, 
deprived  the  Italic  Greeks  of  that  inland  territory  which  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  restricted  them  to  the  neigh- 
boVhood  of  the  coast.  To  "understand  the  extraordinary  power  and 
prosperity  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the 
whole  of  this  inland  territory  was  subject  to  them  and  before  the 
rise  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  when  the  name  Magna 
Groecia  was  first  given — it  is  necessar}-  to  glance  by  contrast  at  these 
latter  periods;  more  especially  since  the  same  name  still  continued 
to  be  applied  bj'  the  Romans  to  Italic  Greece  after  the  contraction 
of  territory  had  rendered  it  less  appropriate. 

Of  Kroton  at  this  early  period  of  its  power  and  prosperity  we  know 
even  less  than  of  Sybaris.  It  stood  distinguished  both  for  the 
number  of  its  citizens  who  received  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  for  the  excellence  of  its  surgeons  or  physicians.  And  what  may 
seem  more  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  extreme  present  insalubrity 
of  the  site  upon  which  it  stood,  it  was  in  ancient  times  proverbially 
healthy,  which  was  not  so  much  the  case  with  the  more  fertile 
Sybaris.  Respecting  all  these  cities  of  Italic  Greeks,  the  same 
remark  is  applicable  as  was  before  made  in  reference  to  the  Sicilian 
Greeks — that  the  intermixture  of  the  native  population  sensibly 
affected  both  their  character  and  habits.  We  have  no  information, 
respecting  their  government  during  this  early  period  of  prosperity, 
except  that  we  find  mention  at  Kroton  (as  at  the  Epizephyrian. 
Lokri)  of  a  senate  of  1000  members,  yet  not  excluding  occasionally 
the  ecclesia  or  general  assembly.  Probably  the  steady  increase  of 
their  dominion  in  the  interior,  and  the  facility  of  providing  mainte- 
nance for  new  population,  tended  much  to  make  their  political 
systems,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  work  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  The  attempt  of  Pythagoras  and  his  followers  to  constitute 
themselves  a  ruling  faction  as  well  as  a  philosophical  sect,  will  be 
recounted  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  proceedings  connected 
with  that  attempt  will  show  that  there  was  considerable  analogy  and 
sympathy  between  the  various  cities  of  Italian  Greece,  so  as  to 
render  them  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  the  same  causes.  But  though 
the  festivals  of  the  Lakinian  Here,  administered  by  the  Krotoniates, 
formed  from  early  times  a  common  point  of  religious  assemblage  to 
all — yet  the  attempts  to  institute  periodical  meetings  of  deputies,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  political  harmony,  did  not  begin 
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until  after  the  dcstructiou  of  Sybaris,  nor  were  they  ever  more  than 
partially  successful. 

One  other  city,  the  most  distant  colony  founded  b}'  Greeks  in  the 
western  regions,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned;  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  mention  it,  since  we  have  no  facts  to  make  up  its  history. 
Massalia.  tlie  modern  3[arseilles,  was  founded  by  the  Ionic  Phokaeans 
in  the  45th  Olympiad,  about  597  B.C.,  at  the  time  when  Sybaris  and 
Kroton  were  near  the  maximum  of  their  power — when  the  peninsula 
of  Calabria  was  all  Hellenic,  and  when  Cumae  also  had  not  yet  been 
visited  by  those  calamities  which  brought  about  its  decline.  So 
much  Hellenism  in  the  south  of  Italy  doubtless  facilitated  the  western 
progress  of  the  adventurous  PhokfBan  mariner.  It  would  appear 
that  jMassaha  was  founded  by  amicable  fusion  of  Phoka^an  colonists 
with  the  indigenous  Gauls,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  romantic  legend 
of  the  Protiadae,  a  Massaliotic  family  or  gens  existing  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle.  Euxenus,  a  Phokgean  merchant,  had  contracted  fiiendly 
relations  with  Nanus,  a  native  chief  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  was 
invited  to  the  festival  in  which  the  latter  was  about  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Petta. .  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  the  maiden  was  to  choose  for  herself  a  husband  among  the 
guests  by  presenting  him  with  a  cup:  through  accident,  or  by  prefer- 
ence, Petta  presented  it  to  Euxenus,  and  became  his  wife.  Protis 
of  Massalia,  the  offspring  of  this  marriage,  was  the  primitive  ancestor 
and  eponym  of  the  Protiadae.  According  to  another  story  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  same  gens,  Protis  was  himself  the  Phoka^an  leader 
who  married  Gyptis,  daughter  of  Nannus,  king  of  the  Segobrigian 
Gauls. 

Of  the  history  of  Massalia  we  know  little,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of  the  Grecian 
world.  We  learn  generally  that  the  Massaliots  administered  their 
affairs  with  discretion  as  well  as  with  unanimit}^  and  exhibited  in 
their  private  habits  an  exemplary  modesty — that  although  preserving 
alliance  with  the  people  of  the  interior,  they  were  scrupulously 
vigilant  in  guarding  their  city  against  surprise,  permitting  no  armed 
strangers  to  enter — that  they  introduced  the  culture  of  vines  and  olives, 
and  gradually  extended  the  Greek  alphabet,  language,  and  civiliza- 
tion among  the  neighboring  Gauls — that  they  not  only  possessed  and 
fortified  many  positions  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  but 
also  founded  five  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain — that 
their  government  was  oligarchical,  consisting  of  a  perpetual  senate 
of  600  persons,  yet  admitting  occasionally  new  members  from 
without,  and  a  small  council  of  fifteen  members — that  the  Delphinian 
Apollo  and  the  Ephesian  Artemis  were  their  chief  deities,  planted 
as  guardians  of  their  outlying  posts,  and  transmitted  to  their  colonies. 
Although  it  is  common  to  represent  a  deliberate  march  and  steady 
supremacy  of  the  governing  few,  with  contented  obedience  on  the 
part  of  tjie  many,  as  the  characteristic  of  Dorian  states,  and  mutabil- 
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ity  not  less  than  disturbances  as  the  prevalent  tendency  in  Ionian — 
yet  there  is  no  Grecian  community  to  whom  the  former  attributes 
are  more  pointedly  ascribed  than  the  Ionic  Massalia.  The  commerce 
of  the  ^[assaliots  appears  to  have  been  extensive,  and  their  armed 
maritime  force  sufficiently  powerful  to  defend  it  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Carthage — their  principal  enemy  in  the  western  Mediter- 
ranean. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

GRECIAN   COLONIES  IN  AND  NEAR  EPIRUS. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ionian  Sea  were  situated  the  Grecian 
colonies  of  Korkyra,  Leukas,  Anaktorium,  Ambrakia,  Apollonia, 
and  Epidamnus. 

Among  these,  by  far  the  most  distinguished,  for  situation,  for 
wealth,  and  for  power,  was  Korkyra — now  known  as  Corfu,  the  same 
name  belonging,  as  in  antiquity,  both  to  the  town  and  the  island, 
which  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Epirus  by  a  strait  varying  from 
two  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  Korkyra  was  founded  by  the  Cor- 
inthians, at  the  same  time  (we  are  told)  as  Syracuse.  Chersikrates,  a 
Bacchiad,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Archias  on  his  voyage  from 
Corinth  to  Syracuse,  and  to  have  been  left  with  a  company  of  emi- 
grants on  the  island  of  Korkyra,  where  he  founded  a  settlement. 
What  inhabitants  he  found  there,  or  how  they  were  dealt  with  we 
cannot  clearly  make  out.  The  island  was  generally  conceived  in  antiq- 
uity as  the  residence  of  the  Homeric  Phoeakians,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
that  Thucydides  ascribes  in  part  the  eminence  of  the  Korkyrsean 
marine.  According  to  another  story,  some  Eretrians  from  Euboea  had 
settled  there,  and  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  third  statement 
represents  the  Liburuians  as  the  prior  inhabitants — and  this  perhaps 
is  the  most  probable,  since  the  Liburnians  were  an  entei*prising,  mari- 
time, piratical  race,  who  long  continued  to  occupy  the  more  northerly 
islands  in  th-e  Adriatic  along  the  Hlyrian  and  Dalmatian  coast.  That 
maritime  activity,  and  number  of  ships  both  warlike  and  commercial, 
which  we  find  at  an  early  date  among  the  Korkyrgeans,  and  in  which 
they  stand  distinguished  from  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  may  be 
plausibly  attributed  to  their  partial  fusion  with  pre-existing  Libur- 
nians; for  the  ante-Hellenic  natives  of  Magna  Grgecia  and  Sicil}^  (as 
has  been  already  noticed)  were  as  unpracticed  at  sea  as  the  Libur- 
nians were  expert. 

At  the  time  when  the  Corinthians  were  about  to  colonize  Sicily, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  also  wish  to  plant  a  settlement  at 
Korkyra,  which  was  a  post  of  great  importance  for  facilitating  the 
voyage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy,  and  was  farther  convenient  for 
traffic  with  Epirus,  at  that  period  altogether  non-Hellenic.    Their 
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choice  of  a  site  was  fully  justified  by  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
the  colony,  which,  however,  though  sometimes  in  combination  with 
the  mother  city,  was  more  frequently  alienated  from  her  and  hostile, 
aud  continued  so  throughout  most  part  of  the  three  centuries  from 
700-400  B.C.  Perhaps  also  ^lolykreia  and  Chalkis,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  ^tolia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  may  liave  been  founded  by  Corinth  at  a  date  hardly  less  early 
than  Korkyra. 

It  was  at  Corinth  that  the  earliest  improvements  in  Greek  ship- 
building, and  the  first  construction  of  the  trireme  or  war-ship  with  a 
triple  bank  of  oars,  was  introduced.  It  was  probably  from  Corinth 
that  this  improvement  passed  to  Korkyra,  as  it  did  to  Samos.  In 
early  times,  the  Korkyra^an  navy  was  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the 
Corinthian;  and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  known  to  Thucydides 
was  one  between  these  two  states,  in  664  B.C.  As  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  it  appears  that  Korkyra  maintained  her  independence  not  only 
during  the  government  of  the  Bacchiads  at  Corinth,  but  also  through- 
out the  long  reign  of  the  despot  Kypselus,  and  a  part  of  the  reign  of 
his  son  Periander.  But  toward  the  close  of  this  latter  reign,  we  find 
Korkyra  subject  to  Corinth.  The  barbarous '  treatment  inflicted  by 
Periander,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  upon  300  Korkyra?an 
youths,  has  already  been  recounted  in  a  former  chapter.  After  the 
death  of  Periander,  the  island  seems  to  have  regained  its  independence, 
but  we  are  left  without  any  particulars  respecting  it  from  about  585 
B.C.  down  to  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes — nearly  a  century.  At  this  later  epoch  the  Korkyraeans  pos- 
sessed a  naval  force  hardly  inferior  to  any  state  in  Greece.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Kypselids  from  Corinth,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  previous  oligarchy  or  something  like  it,  does  not  seem  to  have 
reconciled  the  Korkyraeans  to  their  mother  city.  For  it  was  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  that  the  Corinthians  pre- 
ferred the  bitterest  complaints  against  them,  of  setting  at  nought  those 
obligations  which  a  colony  was  generally  understood  to  be  obliged 
to  render.  No  place  of  honor  was  reserved  at  the  public  festivals  of 
Korkyra  for  Corinthian  \dsitors,  nor  was  it  the  practice  to  offer  to 
the  latter  the  first  taste  of  the  victims  sacrificed — observances  which 
were  doubtless  respectfully  fulfilled  at  Ambrakia  and  Leukas. 
Nevertheless  the  Korkyraeans  had  taken  part  conjointly  with  the  Cor- 
inthians in  favor  of  Syracuse,  when  that  city  was  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  conquered  and  enslaved  by  Hippokrates,  despot  of  Gela 
(about  492  B.C.) — an  incident  showing  that  they  were  not  destitute  of 
generous  sympathy  with  sister  states,  and  leading  us  to  imagine  that 
their  alienation  from  Corinth  was  as  much  the  fault  of  the  mother- 
city  as  their  own. 

The  grounds  of  the  quarrel  were,  probably,  jealousies  of  trade — 
especially  trade  with  the  Epirotic  and  Illyrian  tribes,  wherein  both 
were  to  a  great  degree  rivals.     Safe  at  home  and  industrious  in  the 
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culture  of  their  fertile  island,  the  ^Korkyraeans  were  able  to  furnish 
wine  and  oil  to  the  Epirots  on  the  main-land,  in  exchange  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  hides,  and  wool  of  the  latter — more  easily  and  cheaply 
than  the  Corinthian  merchant.  And  for  the  purposes  of  this  trade, 
they  liad  possessed  themselves  of  a  PerfFa  or  strip  of  the  main-land 
immediately  on  the  other  side  of  the  intervening  strait,  where  they 
fortified  various  posts  for  the  protection  of  their  property.  The 
Corinthians  were  personally  more  popular  among  the  Epirots  than 
the  Korkyrseans;  but  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  foundation  of 
Korkyra  that  they  established  their  first  settlement  on  tlie  main-land 
— Ambrakia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ambrakiotic  Gulf,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Kypselus, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  his  son  Gorgus,  that  this  settlement  was 
planted,  which  afterward  became  populous  and  considerable.  We 
know  nothing  respecting  its  growth,  and  we  hear  only  of  a  despot 
named  Periander  as  ruling  in  it,  probably  related  to  the  despot  of  the 
same  name  at  Corinth.  Periander  of  Ambrakia  was  overthrown  by  a 
private  conspiracy,  provoked  by  his  own  brutality  and  warmly 
seconded  by  the  citizens,  who  lived  constantly  afterward  under  a 
popular  government. 

Nothwithstandiug  the  long-continued  dissensions  between  Kor- 
kyra and  Corinth,  it  appears  that  four  considerable  settlements  on  this 
same  line  of  coast  were  formed  by  the  joint  enterprises  of  both — 
Leukas  and  Anaktorium,  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
kiotic Gulf — and  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus,  both  in  the  territory  of 
the  Illyrians  at  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  prom- 
ontory. In  the  settlement  of  the  two  latter,  the  KorkjTaeans  seem  to 
have  been  the  principals — in  that  of  the  two  former,  they  were  only 
auxiliaries.  It  probably  did  not  suit  their  policy  to  favor  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  new  colony  on  the  intermediate  coast  opposite  to  their 
own  island,  between  the  promontory  and  the  gulf  above-mentioned. 
Leukas,  Anaktorium,  and  Ambrakia  are  all  referred  to  the  agency  of 
Kypselus  the  Corinthian.  The  tranquillity  which  Aristotle  ascribes 
to  his  reign  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  new  homes  thus  provided 
for  poor  or  discontented  Corinthian  citizens.  Leukas  was  situated 
near  the  modern  Santa  Maura  •  the  present  island  was  originall}'  a 
peninsula,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  time  of  Thucydides;  but 
in  the  succeeding  half  century,  the  Leukadians  cut  through  the  isth- 
mus, and  erected  a  bridge  across  the  narrow  strait  connecting  them 
with  the  main-land.  It  had  been  once  an  Akarnanian  settlement, 
named  Epileukadii,  the  inhabitants  of  which  falling  into  civil  dissen- 
sion, invited  1000  Corinthian  settlers  to  join  them.  Tlie  newcomers 
choosing  their  opportunity  for  attack,  slew  or  expelled  those  who 
had  invited  them,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  with  its 
lands,  and  converted  it  from  an  Akarnanian  village  into  a  Grecian 
town.  Anaktorium  was  situated  a  short  distance  within  the  mouth 
of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf — founded,  like  Leukas,  upon  Akarnanian 
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Boil  and  with  a  mixture  of  Akarnanian  inhabitants,  by  colonists 
under  the  auspiocs  of  Kypselus  or  Periander,  In  both  ihfse  estab- 
lishments Korkynran  settlers  participated;  in  both  also,  the  usual 
rcli.sjrious  feelings  connected  with  Grecian  emigration  were  displayed 
by  the  neighborhood  of  a  venerated  temple  of  Apollo  overlooking 
the  sea — Apollo  Aktius  near  Anaktoriura,  and  Apollo  Leukalas 
near  Leukas. 

Between  these  three  settlements — Ambrakia,  Anaklorium,  and 
Leukas — and  the  Akarnanian  population  o-f  the  interior,  there  were 
standing  feelings  of  hostility,  perhaps  arising  out  of  the  violence 
wliich  had  marked  the  first  foundation  of  Leukas.  The  Corinthians, 
though  popular  with  the  Epirots,  had  been  indifferent  or  unsuccess- 
ful in  conciliating  the  Akarnanians.  It  rather  seems  indeed  that  the 
Akarnanians  were  averse  to  the  presence  or  neighborhood  of  any 
powerful  sea-port;  for  in  spite  of  their  liatred  toward  the  Ambra- 
kiots,  they  were  more  appreliensive  of  seeing  Ambrakia  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians  than  in  that  of  its  own  native  citizens. 

The  two  colonies  north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory,  and  on 
the  coast-land  of  the  lllyrian  tribes — Apollonia  and  Epidamnus — were 
formed  chiefly  by  the  Korkyroeans,  yet  with  some  aid  and  a  portion 
of  the  settlers  from  Corinth,  as  well  as  from  other  Doric  towns.  Espe- 
cially it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  oekist  was  a  Corinthian  and  a 
Herakleid,  Phallus  the  son  of  Eratokleides — for  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  Greece,  whenever  a  city,  itself  a  colony,  founded  a 
sub-colony,  the  oekist  of  the  latter  was  borrowed  from  the  mother 
city  of  the  former.  Hence  the  Corinthians  acquired  a  partial  right 
of  control  and  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Epidamnus,  which  we 
shall  find  hereafter  leading  to  important  practical  consequences. 
Epidamnus  (better  known  under  its  subsequent  name  Dyrrhachium) 
was  situated  on  an  isthmus  on  or  near  the  temtory  of  the  lllyrian 
tribe  called  Taulautii,  and  is  said  to  have  been  settled  about  627  B.C. 
Apollonia,  of  which  the  god  Apollo  himself  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  as  oekist,  was  founded  under  similar  circumstances,  bur- 
ing  the  reign  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  on  a  maritime  plain  both  exten- 
sive and  fertile,  near  the  river  Aous,  two  days'  journey  south  of 
Epidamnus. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two  cities  seem  to  have  flour- 
ished, and  to  have  received  accession  of  inhabitants  from  Triphylia 
in  Peloponnesus,  when  that  country  was  subdued  by  the  Eleians, 
Respecting  Epidamnus,  especially,  we  are  told  that  it  acquired  great 
wealth  and  population  during  the  centuiy  preceding  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  A  few  allusions  which  we  find  in  Aristotle,  too  brief  to 
afford  much  instruction,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  governments  of 
both  began  by  being  close  oligarchies  under  the  management  of  the 
primitive  leaders  of  the  colony — that  in  Epidamnus,  the  artisans  and 
tradesmen  in  the  town  were  considered  in  the  light  of  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  public — but  that  in  process  of  time  (seemingly  somewhat 
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before  tlie  Peloponnesian  war)  intestine  dissension  broke  up  this  oli- 
garchy, substituted  a  periodical  senate,  Avitli  occasional  public  assem- 
blies, in  place  of  the  permanent  phylarchs  or  chiefs  of  tribes,  and 
thus  introduced  a  form  more  or  less  democratical,  yet  still  retainiuq 
the  original  single-headed  archon.  The  Epidamnian  governmeu; 
was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  meticsor  resident  aliens — a  fact  which 
renders  it  probable  that  the  alleged  public  slaveryof  artisans  in  that 
town  was  a  status  carrying  with  it  none  of  the  hardships  of  actual 
slavery.  It  was  through  an  authorized  selling  agent,  or  Poletes,  that 
all  traffic  between  Epidamnus  and  the  neighboring  Illyriaus  was  car- 
ried on — individual  dealing  with  them  being  interdicted.  Apollonia 
was  in  one  respect  pointedly  distinguished  from  Epidamnus,  since 
she  excluded  metics  or  resident  strangers  with  a  degree  of  rigor 
hardly  inferior  to  Sparta.  These  few  facts  are  all  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  hear  respecting  colonies  both  important  in  themselves  and 
interesting  as  they  brought  the  Greeks  into  connetion  with  distant 
people  and  regions. 

The  six  colonies  just  named — Korkyra,  Ambrakia,  Anaktoriura, 
Leukas,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus — form  an  aggregate  lying  apart 
from  the  Hellenic  name  and  connected  with  each  other,  though  not 
always  maintained  in  harmony,  by  analogy  of  race  and  position,  as 
well  as  by  their  common  original  from  Corinth.  That  the  commerce 
which  the  Corinthian  merchants  carried  on  with  them,  and  through 
them  with  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  was  lucrative,  we  can  have  no 
doubt;  and  Leukas  and  Ambrakia  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  not 
merely  faithful  allies,  but  servile  imitators,  of  their  mother-city.  The 
commerce  of  Korkyra  is  also  represented  as  very  extensive,  and  carried 
even  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Ionic  Gulf.  It  would  seem 
that  they  were  the  first  Greeks  to  open  a  trade  and  to  establish  vari- 
ous settlements  on  the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts,  as  the  Pho- 
kseans  were  the  first  to  carry  their  traffic  along  the  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy.  The  jars  and  pottery  of  Korkyra  enjoyed  great  reputation 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Gulf.  The  general  trade  of  the  island, 
and  the  encouragement  for  its  chipping,  must  probably  have  been 
greater  during  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  while  the  cities  of  Magna  Grae- 
cia  were  at  the  maximum  of  their  prosperity,  than  in  the  ensuing 
century  when  they  had  comparatively  declined.  ISTor  can  we  doubt 
that  the  visitors  and  presents  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epirus, 
which  was  distant  two  days'  journey  on  landing  from  Korkyra,  and 
the  importance  of  which  was  most  sensible  during  the  earlier  periods 
of  Grecian  history,  contributed  to  SAvell  the  traffic  of  the  Korkyrseans. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  monetary  system  established* at  Kor- 
kyra was  thoroughly  Grecian  and  Corinthian,  graduated  on  the  usual 
scale  of  obols,  drachms,  minae,  and  talents,  without  including  any  of 
those  native  Italian  or  Sicilian  elements  which  were  adopted  by  the 
cities  in  Magna  Gra^cia  and  Sicily.  The  type  of  the  Corinthian  coin 
geems  also  to  have  passed  to  those  of  Leukas  and  Ambrakia, 
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these  islands  plays  any  part  In  Grecian  history  until  the  time  of  the 
nuriiime  empire' of  Athens,  alter  the  Persian  war. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AKAR??ANIAI?8.  — EPIBOTB. 

BoME  notice  must  l>e  taken  of  tho?5e  barbarons  or  non-Hellenic 
nations  who  formed  the  immediate  neighbors  of  Hellas,  west  of  the 
range  of  Pindus,  and  north  of  that  range  which  connects  Pindus 
with  Olympus — as  well  as  of  tho'ic  other  tribes  who.  though  lying 
more  rernote  from  Hellas  proper,  were  yet  brought  into  relations  of 
trattic  or  hostility  with  the  Hellenic  colonies. 

Between  the  Greeks  and  these  foreign  neighbors,  the  Akamanians, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  briefly  in  my  preceding  volume,  form 
the  proper  link  of  transition.  They  occupied  the  territorv  Ix-tween 
the  river  Achelous,  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambrakian  (julf :  they 
were  Greeks,  and  admitted  as  such  to  contend  at  the  Pan  Hellenic 
games,  yet  they  were  also  closelv  connected  with  the  Amphilochi 
and  Agrjei,  who  were  not  Greeks.  In  manners,  sentiments,  and 
intelligence,  they  were  half  Hellenic  and  half-Epirotic — like  the 
/Etolians  and  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  Even  down  to  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides,  these  nations  were  subdivided  into  numerous  petty  com- 
munities, lived  in  unforti lied  villages,  were  frequently  in  the  habi-t 
of  plundering  each  other,  and  never  permitted  themselves  to  be 
unarmed:  in  case  of  attack,  they  withdrew  their  families  and  their 
Fcanty  stock,  chiefly  cattle,  to  the  shelter  of  difficult  mountains  or 
marshes.  They  were  for  the  most  part  light-armed,  few  among 
them  being  trained  to  the  panoply  of  the  Grecian  hoplite;  but  they 
were  both  brave  and  skillful  in  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  and  the 
filing  in  the  hands  of  the  Akarnanian  was  a  weapon  of  formidable 
efficiency. 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  disunion  and  insecurity,  however, 
the  Akarnanians  maintained  a  loose  political  league  among  them- 
Felves.  A  hill  near  the  Amphilocliian  Argos,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ambrakian  Gulf,  had  been  fortified  to  serve  as  a  judgment-seat  or 
place  of  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  And  it  seems  that 
both  Stratus  and  Q^niadae  had  become  fortified  in  .some  measure 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne>ian  war.  The  former, 
the  most  considerable  township  in  Akamania,  was  situated  on  the 
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Achelous,  ratlicr  high  up  its  course — the  latter  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  was  rendered  difficult  of  approach  by  its  inundations. 
Astakus,  Solium,  Pal;erus,  and  Alyzia,  lay  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
the  Ionian  Sea,  between  ffiniadae  and  Leukas:  Phytia,  Koroiila, 
Medeon,  Limnjx^a,  and  Thyriuni,  were  between  the  soutliern  shore 
of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  and  the  river  Achelous. 

The  Akarnanians  appear  to  have  produced  man3^prophets.  They 
traced  up  their  mythical  ancestry,  as  well  as  that  of  their  neighbors 
the  Amphilochians,  to  the  most  renowned  prophetic  family  among 
the  Grecian  heroes — Amphiaraus,  with  his  sons  Alkm^eon  and 
Amphilochus:  Akarnan,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  nation,  and 
other  eponymous. heroes  of  the  separate  towns,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  sons  of  Alkma^on.  They  are  spoken  of,  together  with  the 
..^tolians,  as  mere  rude  shepherds  by  the  lyric  poet  Alkman,  and  so 
they  seem  to  have  continued  with  little  alteration  until  the4)eginning 
of  the  Peloponuesian  war,  when  we  hear  of  them,  for  the  first  time, 
as  allies  of  Athens  and  as  bitter  enemies  of  the  Corinthian  colonies 
on  their  coast.  The  contact  of  those  colonies,  however,  and  the  large 
spread  of  Akarnanian  accessible  coast,  could  not  fail  to  produce  some 
effect  in  socializing  and  improving  the  people.  And  it  is  probable 
that  this  effect  would  have  been  more  sensibly  felt,  had  not  the 
Akarnanians  been  kept  back  by  the  fatal  neighborhood  of  the 
iEtolians,  with  whom  they  were  in  perpetual  feud — a  people  the 
most  unprincipled  and  unimprovable  of  all  who  bore  the  Hellenic 
name,  and  whose  habitual  faithlessness  stood  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  rectitude  and  steadfastness  of  the  Akarnanian  character. 
It  was  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Akarnanians  against  these  rapacious 
neighbors  that  the  Macedonian  Kassander  urged  them  to  consolidate 
their  numerous  small  townships  into  a  few  considerable  cities. 
Partially  at  least  the  recommendation  was  carried  into  effect,  so  as  to 
aggrandize  Stratus  and  one  or  two  other  towns.  But  in  the  succeed- 
ing century,  the  town  of  Leukas  seems  to  lose  its  original  position  as 
a  separate  Corinthian  colony,  and  to  pass  into  that  of  chief  city  of 
Akarnania,  which  it  lost  only  by  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors. 

Passing  over  the  borders  of  Akarnania,  we  find  small  nations  or 
tribes  not  considered  as  Greeks,  but  known,  from  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  downward,  under  the  common  name  of  Epirots.  This  word 
signifies  properly,  inhabitants  of  a  continent  as  opposed  to  those  of 
an  island  or  a  peninsula.  It  came  only  gradually  to  be  applied  by 
the  Greeks  as  their  comprehensive  denomination  to  designate  all 
those  diverse  tribes,  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  south  and 
west,  Pindus  on  the  east,  and  the  Illyrians  and  Macedonians  to  the 
north  and  north-east.  Of  these  Epirots,  the  principal  were — the 
Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Kassopians,  and  Molossians,  who  occupied 
the  country  inland  as  well  as  maritime  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from 
the  Akrokeraunian  mountains  to  the  borders  of  Ambrakia  in  tli© 
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interior  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf.  The  Agraeans  anrl  Ainphilochians 
dwelt  eastward  of  the  last-incntioued  gulf,  l)ordering  upon  Akar- 
naiua:  tlie  Athamaues,  the  Tyniphaians,  aud  the  Talares  lived  along 
the  western  skirts  and  high  range  of  Pindus.  Among  these  various 
tril)es  it  is  diftitult  to  discriminate  the  semi-Hellenic  from  the  non- 
Hellenic;  for  Herodotus  considers  both  Molossians  and  Thesprolians 
as  Hellenic — and  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  as  well  as  the  Nekyomanteiou 
(or  lioly  cavern  for  evoking  the  dead)  of  Acheron,  were  both  in  the 
territory  of  the  Thesprotians,  and  both  (in  the  time  of  the  historian) 
Hellenic.  Tlmcydides,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  both  Molossians 
and  Thesprotiaus  as  barbaric,  and  Strabo  says  the  same  respecting 
the  Athanianes,  whom  Plato  numbers  as  Hellenic,  As  the  Epirots 
were  confounded  with  the  Hellenic  communities  towards  the  south, 
so  they  become  blended  with  the  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  tribes 
towards  the  north.  The  Macedonian  Orestae,  north  of  the  Cambu- 
nian  mountains  and  east  of  Pindus,  are  called  by  Hekataus  a 
Molossian  tribe;  and  Strabo  even  extends  the  designation  Epirots  to 
the  Illyrian  Parora'i  and  Atintanes,  west  of  Pindus,  nearly  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  Orcstai.  It  must  be  remembered 
(as  observed  above),  that  while  the  designations  Illyrians  and  Mace- 
donians are  properly  ethnical,  given  to  denote  analogies  of  language, 
habits,  feeling,  and  supposed  origin,  and  probably  acknowledged  by 
the  people  themselves — the  name  Epirots  belongs  to  the  Greek 
language,  is  given  b}^  Greeks  alone^  and  marks  nothing  except  resi- 
dence on  a  particular  portion  of  the  continent.  Theopompus  (about 
340  B.C.)  reckoned  fourteen  distinct  Epirotic  nations,  among  whom 
the  Molossians  and  Chaonians  were  the  principal.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  may  have  been  semi-Illyrian,  others  scmi-^Mace- 
donian,  though  all  were  comprised  by  him  under  the  common  name 
Epirots. 

Of  these  various  tribes,  who  dwelt  between  the  Akrokeraunian 
promontory  and  the  ^  mbrakian  Gulf,  some  at  least  appear  to  have 
been  of  ethnical  kindred  with  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
Italy.  There  were  Chaonians  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greek  settlers,  as  well  as  in  Epirus.  Though  we  do 
not  find  the  name  Thesprotians  in  Italy,  we  find  there  a  town  named 
Pandosia  and  a  river  named  Acheron,  the  same  as  among  the  Epirotic 
Thesprotians:  the  ubiquitous  name  Pelasgian  is  connected  both  with 
one  and  with  the  other.  This  ethnical  affinity,  remote  or  near, 
between  CEnotrians  and  Epirots,  which  we  must  accept  as  a  fact 
without  being  able  to  follow  it  into  detail,  consists  at  the  same  time 
with  the  circumstance — that  both  seem  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
Hellenic  intiuences  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  to  have  been  molded, 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  into  an  imperfect  Hellenism,  like 
that  of  the  ^tolians  and  Akarnanians.  The  Thesprotian  conquerors 
of  Thessaly  passed  in  this  manner  into  Thessalian  Greeks.  The 
Amphilochians  w^ho  inhabited  Argos  on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  were 
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hellenized  by  the  reception  of  Greeks  from  Ambrakia,  thougli  the 
Amphilochians  situated  without  the  city  still  remained  barbarous  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides:  a  century  afterwards,  probably,  the}^  would 
be  hellenized  like  the  rest  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  same  intiu- 
enccs — as  happened  with  the  Sikels  in  Sicily. 

To  assign  the  names  and  exact  boundaries  of  the  different  tribes 
inhabiting  Epirus  as  they  stood  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
B.C.,  at  the  time  when  the  western  stream  of  Grecian  colonization 
w^as  going  on,  and  w^hen  the  newly-estaalished  Ambrakiots  must 
have  been  engaged  in  subjugating  or  expelling  the  prior  occupants 
of  their  valuable  site — is  out  of  our  power.  We  have  no  information 
prior  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  that  which  they  tell  us  can- 
not be  safely  applied  to  a  time  either  much  earlier  or  much  later  than 
their  own.  That  there  was  great  analogy  between  the  inland  IVIace- 
donians  and  the  Epirots,  from  Mount  Bermius  across  the  continent 
to  the  coast  opposite  Korkyi*a,  in  military  equipment,  in  the  fashion 
of  cutting  the  hair,  and  in  speech,  we  are  apprised  by  a  valuable 
passage  of  Strabo ;  who  farther  tells  us  that  many  of  the  tribes  spoke 
two  different  languages — a  fact  which  at  least  proves  very  close  inter- 
communion, if  not  a  double  origin  and  incorporation.  Wars  or  vol- 
utary  secessions  and  new  alliances  would  alter  the  boundaries  and 
relative  situation  of  the  various  tribes.  And  this  would  be  the 
more  easily  effected,  as  all  Epirus,  even  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 
was  parceled  out  among  an  aggregate  of  villages,  without  any  great 
central  cities :  so  that  the  severance  of  a  village  from  the  Molossian 
union,  and  its  junction  with  the  Thesprotian  {abstracting  from  tJie 
reelings  with  which  it  might  be  connected),  would  make  little  practi- 
cal difference  in  its  condition  or  proceedings.  The  gradual  increase 
of  Hellenic  influence  tended  partially  to  centralize  this  political  dis- 
persion, enlarging  some  of  the  villages  into  small  towns  by  the  incor- 
poration of  some  of  their  neighbors ;  and  in  this  way  probably  were 
formed  the  seventy  Epirotic  cities  which  were  destroyed  and  given 
up  to  plunder  on  the  same  day,  by  Paulus  Emilius  and  the  Roman 
senate.  The  Thesprotian  Ephyre  is  called  a  city  even  by  Thucy- 
dides, Nevertheless  the  situation  was  unfavorable  to  the  formation 
of  considerable  cities,  either  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  since  the 
physical  character  of  the  territory  is  an  exaggeration  of  that  of 
Greece — almost  throughout,  wild,  rugged  and  mountainous.  The 
valleys  and  low  grounds,  though  frequent,  are  never  extensive — ■ 
while  the  soil  is  rarely  suited,  in  any  continuous  spaces,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  corn;  insomuch  that  the  flour  for  the  consumption  of 
Janina,  at  the  present  day,  is  transported  from  Thessaly  over  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Pindus  by  means  of  asses  and  mules;  while  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  brought  from  Arta,  the  territory  of  Ambrakia. 
Epirus  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country:  its  cattle  as  well  as  its  shep- 
herds and  shepherd's  dogs  were  celebrated  throughout  all  antiquity; 
and  its  population  then,  as  now,  found  divided  village  residence  the 
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most  suitable  to  their  means  and  occupations.  In  spite  of  this 
natural  tendency,  however,  Hellenic  intiuences  were  to  a  certain 
extent  etlicacious,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  forma- 
;ion  of  towns  like  Phcenike — an  inland  city  a  tew  miles  removed  from 
the  sea,  in  a  latitude  somewhat  north  of  the  northernmost  point  of 
Korkyra,  which  Polybius  notices  as  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Epirotic  cities  at  the  time  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  lllvrians  in 
280  B.C.  Passaron,  the  ancient  spot  where  the  Molossian  kings  were 
accustomed  on  their  accession  to  take  their  coronation-oath,  had 
grown  into  a  c(jnsiderable  town,  in  this  last  centur}'  before  the 
koman  conquest;  while  Tekmon.Phylake,  and  Horreum  also  become 
known  to  us  at  the  same  period.  But  the  most  important  step 
which  those  kings  made  towards  aggrandizement,  was  the  acquisi- 
tioQ  of  the  Greek  city  of  Ambrakia,  which  be^-ame  the  capital  of 
die  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thus  gave  to  him  the  only  site  suitable 
ior  a  concentrated  population  which  the  country  afforded. 

If  we  follow  the  coast  of  Epirus  from  the  entrance  of  the  Ambra- 
Uian  Gulf  northward  to  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory,  we  shall 
find  it  discouraging  to  Grecian  colonization.  There  are  none  of  those 
extensive  maritime  plains  which  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  exhibits  on 
its  coast,  and  which  sustained  the  grandeur  of  Sybaris  and  Kroton. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent,  the  mountain-region,  abrupt  and 
affording  little  cultivable  soil,  approaches  near  to  the  sea;  and  the 
level  ground,  wherever  it  exists,  must  be  commanded  and  possessed 
(as  it  is  now)  by  villagers  on  hill-sites,  always  difficult  of  attack  and 
often  inexpugnable.  From  hence,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Korkyra — herself  well  situated  for  traffic  with  Epiros,  and  jealous  of 
neighboring  rivals — we  may  understand  why  the  Grecian  emigrants 
omitted  this  unprofitable  tract,  and  passed  on  either  northward  to 
the  maritime  plains  of  lUjTia,  or  westward  to  Italy.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  Hellenic 
settlement  between  Ambrakia  and  Apollonia.  The  harbor  called 
Glykys  Limen,  with  the  neighboring  valley  and  plain,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Epirus  next  to  that  of  Ambrakia,  near  the  junction  of 
the  lake  and  river  of  Acheron  with  the  sea — were  possessed  by  the 
Thesprotian  town  of  Ephp-e,  situated  on  a  neighboring  eminence; 
perhaps  also  in  part  by  the  ancient  Thesprotian  town  of  Pandosia, 
so  pointedly  connected,  both  in  Italy  and  Epirus,  with  the  river 
Acheron.  Amidst  the  almost  inexpugnable  mountains  and  gorges 
which  mark  the  course  of  that  Thesprotian  river,  was  situated  the 
memorable  recent  community  of  Suli,  which  held  in  dependence 
many  surroanding  villages  in  the  lower  grounds  and  in  the  plain — 
the  countermart  of  primitive  Epirotic  rulers  in  situation,  in  fierce- 
ness, and  in  indolence,  but  far  superior  to  them  in  energetic  bravery 
and  endurance.  It  appears  that  after  the  time  of  Thucydides,  cer- 
tain Greek  settlers  v  ust  have  found  admission  into  the  Epirotic 
towns  in  this  region.     "For  Demosthenes  mentions  Pandosia,  Buche- 
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tia,  and  Elrea,  as  settlements  from  Elis.  which  Philip  of  Macodon 
conquered  and  handed  over  to  his  brother-in-law  the  kini;  of  the 
Molossian  Epirots;  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Epliyre  had 
been  changed  to  Ki(.h3-rus,  which  appears  to  imply  an  accession  of 
new  inhabitants. 

Both  the  Chaonians  and  Thesprotians  appear,  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides,  as  having  no  kings;  there  was  a  privileged  kingly  race, 
but  the  presiding  chief  was  changed  from  year  to  year.  The  Molos- 
sians,  however,  had  a  line  of  kings,  succeeding  from  father  to  son, 
which  professed  to  trace  its  descent  through  fifteen  generations 
downward,  from  Achilles  and  Neoptolemus  to  Tharypas  about  the 
year  400  B.C. :  thus  forming  a  scion  of  the  great  ^Eakid  race.  Admc- 
tus,  the  Molossian  king  to  whom  Themistokles  presented  himself  as 
a  suppliant,  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  simplicity  of  an  island 
village  chief.  But  Arrybas,  his  son  or  grandson,  is  said  to  have 
been  educated  at  Athens,  and  to  have  introduced  improved  social 
regularity  into  his  native  country:  while  the  subsequent  kings  both 
imitated  the  ambition  and  received  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
extending  their  dominion  over  a  large  portion  of  the  other  Epirots. 
Even  in  the  tijue  of  Skylax,  they  covered  a  large  inland  territory, 
though  their  portion  of  sea-coast  was  coutined.  From  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides,  we  gather  that  all  the  Epirots,  though  held  together 
by  no  political  union,  were  yet  willing  enough  to  combine  for  pur- 
poses of  aggression  and  plunder.  The  Chaonians  enjoyed  a  higher 
military  reputation  than  the  rest.  But  the  account  which  Thucydides 
gives  of  their  expeditiou  against  Akarnania  exhibits  a  blind,  reckless, 
boastful  impetuosity,  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  methodical 
and  orderly  march  of  their  Greek  allies  and  companions. 

To  collect  the  few  particulars  known,  respecting  these  ruder  com- 
munities adjacent  to  Greece,  is  a  task  indispensable  for  the  just 
comprehension  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  by  comparison  or  contrast  with  their  contempor- 
ries.  Indispensable  as  it  is,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  rendered  in 
itself  interesting  to  the  reader,  whose  patience  I  have  to  bespeak  by 
assuring  him  that  the  facts  hereafter  to  be  recounted  of  Grecian 
history  would  be  only  half  understood  without  this  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  the  lands  around. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ILLYRIANS,    MACEDONIANS,    P^EONIANS. 

Northward  of  the  tribes  called  Epirotic  lay  those  more  numerous 
and  widely  extended  tribes  who  bore  the  general  name  of  Illyrians, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  Skardus,  the  northern  continuation  of  Pindus,  and  thus 
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covering  what  is  now  called  Middle  and  Upper  Albania,  toge'.hei 
■with  the  more  northerly  mouutuius  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina, 
and  Bosnia.  Their  limits  to  the  north  and  nortii  east  cannot  be 
assigned.  But  the  Dardani  and  Autariatjc  must  have  reached  to  the 
north-ea.st  of  Skardus  and  even  east  of  the  Servian  plain  of  Kossovo; 
while  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  Skylax  extends  the  race  so  far  north- 
ward as  to  include  Dalmatia,  treating  the  Liburnians  and  Istrians 
beyond  them  as  not  Illyrian:  yet  Appian  and  otherw  consider  the 
Liburnians  and  Istrians  as  Illyrian,  and  Herodotus  even  includes 
under  that  name  the  Eneti  of  \eneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  Bulini,  according  to  Skylax,  were  the  northernmost 
Illyrian  tribe;  the  Amantini,  immediately  northward  of  the  Epirotic 
Chaonians,  were  southernmost.  Amon^  the  Southern  Illyrian  tribes 
are  to  be  numbered  the  Taulantii — originally  the  possessors,  after- 
wards the  immediate  neighbors,  of  the  territory  on  which  Epidamuus 
was  founded.  The  ancient  gcograi^her  Ilekata^us  (about  500  B.C.) 
is  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  them  to  specify  their  town 
Sesarethus.  He  names  the  Chelidonii  as  their  northern,  the  Enche- 
leis  as  their  southern,  neighbors;  and  the  Abri  also  as  a  tribe  nearly 
adjoining.  We  hear  of  the  Illyrian  Parthini,  nearly  in  the  same 
regions — of  the  Dassaretii,  near  Lake  Lychnidus — of  the  Penestse, 
with  a  fortified  town  Uscana,  north  of  the  Dassaretii — of  the  Ardi- 
seans,  the  Autariata^,  and  the  Dardanians,  throughout  Upper  Albania 
eastward  as  far  as  Upper  Mcesia,  including  the  range  of  Skardus 
itself;  so  that  there  were  some  Illyrian  tribes  conterminous  on  the 
east,  with  Macedonians,  and  on  the  south  with  Macedonians,  as  well 
as  with  Paionians.  Strabo  extends  some  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  much 
farther  northward,  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps. 

With  the  exception  of  some  portions  of  what  is  now  called  Middle 
Albania,  the  territory  of  these  tribes  consisted  principally  of  moun- 
tain pastures  with  a  certain  prjoportion  of  fertile  valley,  but  rarely 
expanding  into  a  plain.  The  Autariatae  had  the  reputation  of  being 
unwarlike,  but  the  Illyrians  generall}'  were  poor,  rapacious,  fierce 
and  formidable  in  battle.  They  shared  with  the  remote  Thracian 
tribes  the  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of  offering  human 
sacrifices:  moreover,  they  were  always  ready  to  sell  their  military 
service  for  hire,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Schkipetars,  in  whom 
probably  their  blood  yet  fl,ows,  though  with  considerable  admixture 
from  subsequent  immigrations  Of  the  Illyrian  Kingdom  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  with  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its  capital  city,  which 
became  formidable  by  its  reckless  piracies  in  the  third  century  B.C., 
we  hear  nothing  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
description  of  Skylax  notices  in  his  day  all  along  the  northern 
Adriatic,  a  considerable  and  standing  traffic  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior,  carried  on  by  Liburnians,  Istrians,  and  the  small  Grecian 
insular  settlements  of  Pharus  and  Issa.  But  he  does  not  name 
Skodra,  and  probably  this  strong  post  (together  with  the  Greek  town 
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Lissus,  founded  I)}''  Dionysius  of  Syracuse)  was  occupied  after  liis 
time  by  conquerors  from  the  interior;  the  predecessors  of  Agron  and 
Gen  tin's,  just  as  the  coast-land  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  was  conquered 
by  inland  Macedonians, 

Once  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  detachment  of  hired  Illyrians, 
marching  into  Macedonia  Lynkestis  (seemingly  over  the  pass  of 
Skardus  a  little  east  of  Lychnidus  or  Ochrida),  tried  the  valor  of  the 
Spartan  Brasidas.  On  that  occasion  (as  in  the  expedition  above 
alluded  to  of  the  Epirols  against  Akarnania)  we  shall  notice  the 
marked  superiority  of  the  Grecian  character,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
armament  chiefly  composed  of  helots  newly  enfranchised,  over  both 
Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  We  shall  see  the  contrast  between 
brave  men  acting  in  concert  and  obedience  to  a  common  authority, 
and  an  assailing  host  of  warriors,  not  less  brave  individually,  but  in 
which  every  man  is  his  own  master,  and  fights  as  he  pleases.  The 
rapid  and  impetuous  rush  of  the  Illyrians,  if  the  first  shock  failed  of 
its  effect,  was  succeeded  by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight.  We 
hear  nothing  afterward  respecting  these  barbarians  until  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  vigor  and  military  energy  first  repressed 
their  incursions,  and  afterward  partially  conquered  them.  It  seems 
to  have  been  about  this  period  (400-350  B.C.)  that  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  Gauls  from  west  to  east  took  place,  which  brought  the 
Gallic  Skordiski  and  other  tribes  into  the  regions  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  which  probably  dislodged  some  of  the 
Dortiiern  Illyrians  so  as  to  drive  them  upon  new  enterprises  and  fresh 
abodes. 

What  is  now  called  Middle  Albania,  the  Illyrian  territory  immedi- 
ately north  of  Epirus,  is  much  superior  to  the  latter  in  productive- 
ness. Though  mountainous,  it  possesses  more  both  of  low  hill  and 
valley,  and  ampler  as  well  as  more  fertile  cultivable  spaces.  Epi- 
damnus  and  Apollonia  formed  the  sea-ports  of  this  territory.  To 
them  commerce  with  southern  Illyrians,  less  barbarous  than  the 
northern,  was  one  of  the  sources  of  great  prosperity  during  the  first 
century  of  their  existence — a  prosperity  interrupted  in  tlie  case  of 
the  Epidamnians  by  internal  dissensions,  which  impaired  their  ascend- 
ancy over  their  Illyrian  neighbors,  and  ultimately  placed  them  at 
variance  with  their  mother-city  Korkyra.  The  commerce  between 
these  Greek  seaports  and  the  interior  tribes,  when  once  the  Greeks 
became  strong  enough  to  render  violent  attack  from  the  latter  hope- 
less, was  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both  of  them.  Grecian  oil  and 
wine  were  introduced  among  these  barbarians,  whose  chiefs  at  the 
same  time  learnt  to  appreciate  the  woven  fabrics,  the  polished  and 
carved  metallic  work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
issued  from  Grecian  artisans.  Moreover,  the  importation  sometimes 
of  salt-fish,  and  always  that  of  salt  itself,  was  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  these  inland  residents,  especially  for  such  localities  as  pos- 
sessed lakes  abounding  in  fish  like  that  of  Lychnidus.     Wo  kear  of 
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■wars  between  the  Autariata?  and  tlie  Ardisei,  respecting  salt  springs 
near  tlicir  boundaries,  and  also  of  other  tribes  whom  the  privation  of 
salt  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  Romans.  On  tlie 
other  hand  these  tribes  possessed  two  articles  of  exchange  so  precious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  that  Poly  bins  reckons  them  as  absohitely 
indispensable — cattle  and  slaves;  which  latter  were  doubtless  pro- 
cured from  Illyria,  often  in  exchange  for  salt,  as  they  were  from  Thrace 
and  from  the  Euxine,  and  from  Aquileia  in  the  Adriatic,  through  the 
internal  wars  of  one  tribe  with  another.  Silver-mines  were  worked  at 
Damastium  in  Illyria.  Wax  and  honey  were  proljably  also  articles  of 
export,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  natural  products  of  Illyria  were 
carefully  sought  out,  when  we  tind  a  species  of  iris  peculiar  to  the 
country  collected  and  sent  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed 
to  give  the  special  flavor  to  a  celebrated  kind  of  aromatic  unguent. 

The  intercourse  between  the  Hellenic  ports  and  the  Illyrians  inland, 
■was  not  exclusively  commercial.  Grecian  exiles  also  found  their 
way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  mythes  became  localized  there,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  tale  of  Kadmus  and  Harmonia,  from  whom  the  chiefs 
of  the  Illyrian  Encheleis  professed  to  trace  their  descent. 

The  Macedonians  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  acquired,  from  the 
ability  and  enterprise  of  two  successive  kings,  a  great  perfection  in 
Greek  military  organization  without  any  of  the  loftier  Hellenic  quali- 
ties. Their  career  in  Greece  is  purely  destructive,  extinguishing  the 
free  movement  of  the  separate  cities,  and  disarming  the  citizen-soldier 
to  make  room  for  the  foreign  mercenary  whose  sword  was  unhallowed 
by  any  feelings  of  patriotism— 5"et  totally  incompetent  to  substitute 
any  good  system  of  central  or  pacific  administration.  But  the  Mace- 
donians of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  are  an  aggregate  only 
of  rude  inland  tribes,  subdivided  into  distinct  petty  principalities,  and 
separated  from  the  Greeks  by  a  wider  ethnical  difference  even  than 
the  Epirots;  since  Herodotus,  who  considers  the  Epirotic  Molossians 
and  Thesprotians  as  children  of  Hellen,  decidedly  thinks  the  contrary 
respecting  the  Macedonians.  In  the  main  however,  they  seem  at 
this  early  period  analogous  to  the  Epirots  in  character  and  civiliza- 
tion. They  had  some  few  towns,  but  they  were  chiefly  village  resi- 
dents, extremely  brave  and  pugnacious  :  the  customs  of  some  of  their 
tribes  enjoined  that  the  man  who  had  not  yet  slain  an  enemy  should 
be  distinguished  on  some  occasions  by  a  badge  of  discredit. 

The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were  in  the  regions  east  of 
the  chain  of  Skardus  (the  northerly  continuation  of  Pindus)  north  of 
the  chain  called  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which  connects  Olym- 
pus with  Pindus,  and  which  forms  the  north-western  boundarj^  of 
Thessaly;  but  they  did  not  reach  so  far  eastward  as  the  Thermaic 
Gulf;  apparently  not  farther  eastward  than  Mount  Bermius,  or  about 
the  longitude  of  Edessa  and  Berrhoia.  They  thus  covered  the  upper 
portions  of  the  course  of  the  rivers  Ilaliakmon  and  Erigon,  before 
the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Axius;  while  the  upper  course  of 
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the  Axius,  higher  than  this  point  of  junction,  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  Pitonia,  though  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia  andPaeonia 
cannot  be  distinctly  marked  out  at  any  time. 

The  large  space  of  country  included  between  the  above-mentioned 
boundaries  is  in  a  great  part  mountainous,  occupied  by  lateral  ridges 
or  elevations  which  connect  themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Skar- 
dus.  But  it  also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins  or  plains, 
which  are  of  great  extent  and  well-adapted  to  cultivation — the  plain 
of  Tettovo  or  Kalkandele  (northernmost  of  the  three),  which  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius  or  Vardar — that  of  Bitolia, 
coinciding  to  a  gi'cat  degree  with  the  ancient  Pelagouia,  wherein  the 
Erigon  flows  toward  the  Axius — and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Greveno  and  Anaselitzas,  containing  the  Upper  Haliakmon 
with  its  confluent  streams:  this  latter  region  is  separated  from  the 
basin  of  Thessaly  by  a  mountainous  line  of  considerable  length,  but 
presenting  numerous  easy  passes.  Reckoning  the  basin  of  Thes- 
saly as  a  fourth,  here  are  four  distinct  enclosed  plains  on  the  east 
side  of  this  long  range  of  Skardus  and  Pindus — each  generally 
bounded  by  mountains  which  rise  precipitously  to  an  Alpine  height, 
and  each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a  single  river — the 
Axius,  the  Erigon,  the  Haliakmon,  and  the  Peneius  respectively. 
All  four,  moreover,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are  yet  for 
the  most  part  of  distinguished  fertility,  especially  the  plams  of  Tet- 
tovo, of  Bitolia,  and  Thessaly.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  east  of  Pin- 
dus and  Skardus  is  described  as  forming  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian  plains  and  valleys  on  the  western 
side.  The  basins  of  Bitolia  and  of  the  Heliakmon,  with  the  mountains 
around  and  adjoining,  were  possessed  by  the  original  Macedonians; 
that  of  Tettovo,  on  the  north,  by  a  portion  of  the  Paeonians.  Among 
the  four,  Thessaly  is  the  most  spacious ;  yet  the  two  comprised  in 
the  primitive  seats  of  the  Macedonians,  both  of  them  very  consider- 
able in  magnitude,  formed  a  territory  better  calculated  to  nourish 
and  to  generate  a  considerable  population  than  the  less  favored  home, 
and  smaller  breadth  of  valley  and  plain,  occupied  by  Epirots  or 
Illyrians.  Abundance  of  corn  easily  raised,  of  pasture  for  cattle, 
and  of  new  fertile  land  open  to  cultivation,  would  sutflce  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  hard}^  villagers,  indifferent  to  luxury  as  well  as  to 
accumulation,  and  exempt  from  that  oppressive  extortion  of  rulers 
which  now  harasses  the  same  fine  regions. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  primitive  Macedonia  doubtless  differed 
much  in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now,  according  as  they  dwelt  on 
mountain  or  plain,  and  in  soil  and  climate  more  or  less  kind.  But 
all  acknowledged  a  common  ethnical  name  and  nationality,  and  the 
tribes  were  in  many  cases  distinguished  from  each  other,  not  by  hav- 
ing substantive  names  of  their  own,  but  merely  by  local  epithets  of 
Grecian  origin.  Thus  we  find  Elymiotae  Macedonians  or  Macedon- 
ians of  El}Tneia — Lynkestse  Macedonians  or  Macedonians  of  Lynkus, 
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etc.  Orestrc  is  tlouhtlcss  an  adjunct  name  of  tlic  same  character. 
The  inliabitants  of  the  more  nortlierly  tracts,  called  Pelagonia  and 
Deiiriopus,  were  also  portions  of  the  Macedonian  aggregate,  though 
neighbors  of  the  Pieonians,  to  whom  they  bore  much  aflSnity: 
whether  the  Eordi  and  Almopians  were  of  Macedonian  race,  it  is 
m.ore  difficult  to  say.  The  ^Macedonian  language  was  different  from 
Illyriau,  from  Tliracian,  and  seemingly  also  from  Pa?onian;  it  was 
also  different  from  Greek,  j'et  apparentl}'  not  more  widely  distinct 
than  that  of  the  Epirots;  so  that  the  acquisition  of  Greek  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  the  chiefs  and  people,  though  there  were  always 
some  Greek  letters  which  they  were  incapable  of  pronouncing.  And 
when  we  follow  their  history,  we  shall  find  in  them  more  of  the 
regular  warrior  conquering  in  order  to  maintain  dominion  and  tri- 
bute, and  less  of  the  armed  plunderer,  than  the  Illyrians,  Thrac- 
ians,  or  Epirots,  by  whom  it  was  their  misfortune  to  be  surrounded. 
They  approach  nearer  to  the  Thessalians,  and  to  the  other  ungifted 
members  of  the  Hellenic  family. 

Tlie  large  and  comparatively  productive  region  covered  by  the 
various  sections  of  Macedonians,  helps  to  explain  that  increase  of 
ascendency  which  they  successively  acquired  over  all  their  neigh- 
bors. It  was  not  however  until  a  late  period  that  they  became 
united  under  one  government.  At  first,  each  section — how  many 
we  do  not  know — had  its  own  prince  or  chief.  The  Elymiots,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  Elymien,  the  southernmost  portion  of  Macedonia,  were  thus 
originally  distinct  and  independent;  also  the  Orcsta?,  in  mountain 
seats  somewhat  north-west  of  theElymiots — the  Lynkesta?  and  Eordi, 
who  occupied  portions  of  territory  on  the  track  of  the  subsequent 
Egnatiau  way,  between  Lychnidus  (Ochrida)  and  Edcssa — the  Pela- 
gonians,  witli  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Bito- 
Ma — and  the  more  northerly  plain  of  Deuriopians.  And  the  early 
political  union  was  usually  so  loose,  that  each  of  these  denomina- 
tions probably  includes  many  petty  independencies,  small  towns, 
and  villages.  The  section  of  the  ^Macedonian  name  who  afterward 
swallowed  up  all  the  rest  and  became  known  as  The  Macedonians^, 
had  their  original  center  at  IFjgva  or  Edessa — the  lofty,  commanding 
and  picturesque  site  of  the  modern  A^odhena.  And  though  the 
residence  of  the  kings  was  in  later  times  transferred  to  the  marshy 
Pella,  in  the  maritime  plain  beneath,  yet  Edessa  was  always  retained 
as  tlie  regal  burial  place,  and  as  the  hearth  to  which  the  religious 
continuity  of  the  nation  (so  much  reverenced  in  ancient  times)  was 
attached.  Tliis  ancient  town,  which  lay  on  the  Roman  Egnatian 
way  from  Lychnidus  to  Pella  and  Thessalonika,  formed  the  pass 
over  the  mountain-ridge  called  Bermius,  or  that  prolongation  to  the 
northward  of  Mount  Olympus,  through  which  the  Haliakmon  makes 
its  way  out  into  the  maritime  plain  at  Verria,  by  a  cleft  more  pre 
cipitous  and  impracticable  than  that  of  the  Peneius  in  the  defile  of 
Tempe. 
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This  mountain-cliiiiii  cillrd  Hi-nnius,  exUndin;^:  from  Olympus  oon- 
sidembly  to  ilic  north  of  K»lr-jvi,  forimtl  Uit-  ori;^iiial  ca^UTii  bound- 
ary of  the  Mmi'doniaii  trilns;  who  st'cin  at  first  uot  to  have  rcaehed 
the  valley  of  the  Axiiis  in  any  part  of  its  course,  and  who  certainly 
did  not  reach  at  first  to  the  Thcrinaic  Gulf.  IWlween  the  lastiuen- 
tioned  irulf  and  the  eastern  counterforts  of  Olympius  and  licrniias 
there  exists  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  land  or  low  hill  which  reaches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  I'eneius  to  the  head  of  the;  Thermaic  Gulf: 
il  there  widens  into  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  Salonichi,  com- 
prisin<]:  the  mouths  of  the  ilaliakmon,  the  Axius,  and  the  Kcheido- 
rus.  The  river  Ludias.  which  flows  from  Kdessji  into  the  marshcH 
surrounding  Pella,  and  which  in  antiijuity  joined  the  Ilaliakmon, 
near  its  mouth,  has  now  altered  its  course  so  as  to  join  the  Axius. 
This  narrow  strip.  l)etween  the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Ilali- 
akmon. was  the  origin.il  ahode  of  the  Pierian  Thracians,  who  dwelt 
close  to  the  foot  of  Olympus,  and  among  whom  the  wor>hip  of 
the  Muses  seems  to  have  been  u  primitive  characteristic;  Grecian 
p<H'try  teems  with  local  alhisionsand  epithets  which  appear  traceable 
to  this  early  fact,  though  we  are  unable  to  follow  it  in  detail.  North 
of  the  Pierians,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ilaliakmon  to  that  of  the 
Axius,  dwelt  the  Botti;eans.  Beyond  the  river  Axius,  at  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  l)eir;iu  tlie  tribes  of  the  great  Thracian  race — Myg- 
donians.  Krestonians,  Edonians,  JiisaltiC,  Sithonians:  tiie  Mygdoniaus 
seem  to  have  been  originally  the  mo.^t  powerful,  since  the  country 
•Still  continued  to  be  called  l)y  their  name,  Mygdouia,  even  after  the 
Macedonian  concpiest.  These,  and  various  other  Thncian  tribes, 
originally  occupied  most  part  of  the  country  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Axius  and  that  of  the  Strymon;  together  with  that  memorable 
lhn*e-pronged  peninsula  which  derived  from  the  Grecian  colonies  its 
name  of  C'halkidike.  It  will  thus  appear,  if  we  consider  the  Bot- 
tiaeans  as  well  as  the  Pierians  to  be  Thracians.  that  the  Thracian  race 
extended  originally  southward  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius: 
the  Bottituans  professed  indeed  a  Kretan  origin,  but  this  pretension  is 
uot  noticed  by  either  Herodotus  or  Thucvdides.  In  the  time  of  Sky- 
lax,  seemingly  during  the  early  reign  of  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
Macedonia  and  Thnicc  were  separated  by  the  Strymon. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  the  Pieoniaus,  a  numerous  and  much 
divided  race,  seemingly  neither  Thracian  nor  ^Macedonian  nor  lily- 
riau,  but  profes.sing  to  Ix;  descended  from  the  Teukri  of  Troy.  These 
Pieonians  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Strymon,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Blount  Skomius,  in  which  that  river  rises,  down  to  the 
lake  near  its  mouth:  some  of  their  tribes  possessed  the  fertile  plain  of 
Siris  (now  Seres) — the  land  immediately  north  of  Mount  Pangicus — 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  space  through  ^vhich  Xerxes  marched  on 
his  route  from  Akauthus  to  Therma.  Be^ides  this,  it  appears  that 
the  upper  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Axius  were  al.-o  occujtied  by 
P'jeoniaa  tribes;  how  far  dow n  the  river  they  extended,  we  are  una 
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ble  to  say.  TVe  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  whole  territor}-  botwecn 
Axius  aud  Str^Tiion  was  contiuiiously  peopled  by  them.  Continuous 
population  is  not  the  character  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  seems 
moreover  that  while  the  land  immediately  bordering  on  both  rivers  is 
in  very  many  places  of  the  richest  quality,  the  spaces  between  the  two 
are  either  mountain  or  l)arren  low  hill — forming  a  marked  contrast 
with  the  ricli  alluvial  basin  of  the  Macedonian  river  Erigon.  The 
Paonians  in  their  north-we.stern  tribes,  thus  bordered  upon  the  Mace- 
donian Pelagonia — in  their  northern  tribes,  upon  the  lUyrian  Dardani 
and  Autariala? — in  their  eastern,  southern  and  south-eastern  trilxs, 
upon  the  Thracians  and  Pierians;  that  is,  upon  the  second  seats  occu- 
pied by  the  expelled  Pierians  under  Mount  Pangaius. 

Such  was,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  the  position  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  their  immediate  neighbors,  in  the  seventh  century  u.c. 
It  was  first  altered  by  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  a  family  of  exiled 
Greeks,  who  conducted  a  section  of  the  Macedonian  people  to  those 
conquests  which  their  descendants,  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
afterwards  so  marvelously  multiplied. 

Respecting  the  primitive  ancestry  of  these  two  princes,  there  were 
different  stories,  but  all  concurred  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  family 
to  the  Herakleid  or  Temenid  race  of  Argos.  According  to  one  story 
(which  apparently  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  Thcopompus),  Kara- 
nus,  brother  of  the  despot  Pheidon,  had  migrated  from  Argos  to 
Macedonia,  and  established  himself  as  conqueror  at  Edessa.  Accord- 
ing to  another  talc  which  we  find  in  Herodotus,  there  were  three 
exiles  of  the  Temenid  race,  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdikkas,  who 
fled  from  Argos  to  Illyria,  from  whence  they  passed  into  Upper  Mace- 
donia, in  such  poverty  as  to  be  compelled  to  serve  the  petty  king  of 
the  town  Lebcea  in  the  capacity  of  shepherds.  A  remarkable  pro- 
digy happening  to  Perdikkas  foreshadows  the  future  eminence  of  his 
family,  and  leads  to  his  dismissal  by  the  king  of  Lebaea — from  whom 
he  makes  his  escape  with  difliculty.  He  is  preserved  by  the  sudden 
rise  of  a  river,  immediately  after  he  had  crossed  it,  so  as  to  become 
impassable  by  the  horsemen  who  p  ursued  him ;  to  this  river,  as  to 
the  saviour  of  the  family,  solemn  sacrifices  were  still  offered  by  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Perdikkas  with  his 
two  brothers  having  thus  escaped,  established  himself  near  the  spot 
called  the  Garden  of  Midas  or  Mount  Bermius.  From  the  loins  of 
this  hai'dy  young  shepherd  sprang  the  dynasty  of  Edessa.  This  tale 
bears  much  more  the  marks  of  a  genuine  local  tradition  than  that  of 
Theopompus;  and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  family,  or  Argeada?, 
from  Argos,  appears  to  have  been  universally  recognized  by  Grecian 
inquirers,  so  that  Alexander  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  contemporary 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  was  admitted  by  the  IIellanodik8&  to  con- 
tend at  the  Olympic  games  as  a  genuine  Greek,  though  his  competi- 
tors sought  to  exclude  him  as  a  Macedonian. 

The  talent  for  command  w^as  so  much  more  the  attribute  of  the 
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Greek  mind  than  of  any  of  the  neighboring  barbarians,  that  wc 
easily  conceive  a  courageous  Argeian  adventurer  acquiring  to  himself 
great  ascendancy  in  the  local  disputes  of  the  Macedonian  tribes,  and 
transmitting  the  chicftainsliip  of  one  of  tliose  tribes  to  his  ollspring. 
Tlie  inllueucc  acquired  by  3Iiltiades  among  the  Tliracians  of  tlie 
(/hersonese,  and  by  Phormio  among  the  Akarnanians  (who  specially 
requested  that  after  his  death  his  sou  or  some  one  of  his  kindred 
might  be  sent  from  Athens  to  command  them)  was  very  much  of 
this  character.  We  may  add  the  case  of  Sertorius  among  the  native 
Iberians.  In  like  manner,  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  Lynkesta3 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Bacchiada)  of  Corinth:  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Epidamnus  and  ApoUonia,  in  both  of  which  doubt- 
less members  of  that  great  gens  were  domiciliated,  renders  this  tale 
even  more  plausible  than  that  of  an  emigration  from  Argos.  The 
kings  of  the  Epirotic  Molossi  pretended  also  to  a  descent  from  the 
heroic  ^akid  race  of  Greece.  In  fact,  our  means  of  knowledge  do 
not  enable  us  to  discriminate  the  cases  in  wdiich  these  reigning  fami- 
lies were  originally  Greeks,  from  those  in  which  they  were  hellenized 
natives  pretending  to  Grecian  blood. 

After  the  foundation-legend  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  we  have 
nothing  but  a  long  blank  until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about 
530-500  B.C.),  and  his  son  Alexander  (about  480  B.C.).  Herodotus 
gives  us  five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdikkas  and 
Amyntas — Perdikkas,  Arga3us,  Philippus,  AGropus,  Alketas,  Amyn- 
tas, and  Alexander — the  contemporary  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
ally  of  Xerxes.  Though  we  have  no  means  of  establishing  any  dates 
in  this  early  series,  either  of  names  or  of  facts,  yet  we  see  that  the 
Temenid  kings,  beginning  from  a  humble  origin,  extended  their 
dominions  successfully  on  all  sides.  They  conquered  the  Briges, 
originally  their  neighbors  on  Mount  Bermius — the  Eordi,  bordering  on 
Edessa  to  the  westward,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  expelled  from 
the  country  (a  small  remnant  of  them  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Thucydides  at  Physka  betw^een  Strymon  and  Axius) — the  Almopian^, 
an  inland  tribe  of  unknown  site — and  many  of  the  interior  Macedon- 
ian tribes  who  had  been  at  first  autonomous.  Besides  these  inland 
conquests,  they  had  made  the  still  more  important  acquisition  of 
Pieria  (the  territory  which  lay  betwen  Blount  Bermius  and  the  sea), 
from  whence  they  expelled  the  original  Pierians,  who  foimd  new 
seats  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon  between  Mount  Pangaeus 
and  the  sea.  Amyntas  king  of  Macedou  was  thus  master  of  a  very 
considerable  territory,  comprising  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf  a's 
far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ilaliakmon,  and  also  some  other  terri- 
tory on  the  same  gulf  from  w^hich  the  Bottia^ans  had  been  expelled; 
but  not  comprising  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Axius  and 
the  Heliakmon,  nor  even  Pella  the  subsequent  capital,  which  w^ere 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  Botti?eans  at  the  period  when  Xerxes  passed 
through.     He  possessed  also  Anthemus,  a  town  and  territory  in  the 
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peninsula  of  Chalkidikc,  and  some  parts  of  Mygdonia,  the  territory 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Axius;  but  how  much,  we  do  not  know, 
\\''e  shall  find  the  ]Maccdouians  hereafter  extending  their  dominicjo 
still  farther,  during  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnes- 
ian  war. 

We  hear  of  king  Amyntas  in  friendly  connectioD  with  the  Peisis- 
tratid  princes  at  Athens,  whose  dominion  was  in  part  sustained  by 
mercenaries  from  the  Strymon;  and  this  amicable  sentiment  was 
continued  bctw^een  his  son  Alexander  and  the  emancipated  Athenians 
it  is  only  in  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  that  Macedonia  begins  to 
be  implicated  in  Grecian  affairs.  The  regal  dynasty  had  become  so 
completely  Macedonized,  and  had  so  far  renounced  its  Hellenic 
brotherhood,  that  the  claim  of  Alexander  to  run  at  the  Olympic 
games  was  contested  by  his  competitors,  w^ho  compelled  him  to  prove 
his  lineage  before  the  Hellanonika3. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.  . 

THRACIANS  AND   GREEK  COLONIES  EST  THBACE. 

That  vast  space  comprised  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and 
Danube,  and  bounded  to  the  w^est  by  the  easternmost  Illyrian  tribes, 
northward  of  the  Strymon,  was  occupied  by  the  innumerable  subdi- 
visions of  the  race  called  Thracians  or  Threicians.  They  were  the 
most  numerous  and  most  terrible  race  known  to  Herodotus:  could 
they  by  possibility  act  in  unison  or  under  one  dominion  (he  says)  they 
would  be  irresistible.  A  conjunction  thus  formidable  once  seemed 
impending,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  under 
the  reign  of  Sitalkes,  king  of  the  Odrysse,  who  reigned  from  Abdera 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus  to  the  Euxine,  and  compressed  under  his 
sceptre  a  large  proportion  of  these  ferocious  but  warlike  plunderers: 
so  that  the  Greeks  even  down  to  Thermopylae  trembled  at  his  ex- 
pected approach.  But  the  abilities  of  that  prince  w^ere  not  found 
adequate  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  Thrace  into  effective  co-opera- 
tion and  aggression  against  others. 

Numerous  as  the  tribes  of  Thracians  were,  their  customs  and 
character  (according  to  Herodotus)  w^ere marked  by  gi*eat  uniformity: 
of  the  Getce,  the  Trausi,  and  others,  he  tells  us  a  few^  particularities. 
And  the  large  tract  over  which  the  race  w^ere  spread,  comprising  as 
it  did  the  whole  chain  of  Mount  Haemus  and  the  still  loftier  chain  of 
Rhodope,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  mountains  Orbelus  and 
Skomius,  was  yet  partly  occupied  by  level  and  fertile  surface — such 
as  the  great  plain  of  Adrianople,  and  the  land  tow^ard  the  lower 
course  of  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Hebrus.  The  Thracians  of  the 
plain,  though  not  less  w^arlike,  were  at  least  more  home-keeping,  and 
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less  greedy  of  foreign  plunder,  than  those  of  the  mountains.  But  the 
general  character  of  the  race  presents  an  aggregate  of  repulsive  fea- 
tures, unredeemed  by  the  presence  of  even  the  commonest  domestic 
affections.  The  Thracian  chief  deduced  his  pedigree  from  a  god 
called  by  the  Greeks  Hermes,  to  whom  he  offered  up  worship  apart 
from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  sometimes  with  the  acceptable  present  of  a 
human  victim.  He  tattooed  his  body,  and  that  of  the  women 
belonging  to  him,  as  a  privilege  of  honorable  descent:  he  bought  his 
wives  from  their  parents,  and  sold  his  children  for  exportation  to  the 
foreign  merchant:  he  held  it  disgraceful  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
felt  honored  only  by  the  acquisitions  of  war  and  robbery.  The 
Thracian  tribes  worshiped  deities  whom  the  Greeks  assimilate  to 
Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  The  great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of 
their  god  Dionysus  was  in  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  Rhodope, 
amidst  dense  and  foggy  thickets — the  residence  of  the  fierce  and 
unassailable  Satra?.  To  illustrate  the  Thracian  character,  we  may 
turn  to  a  deed  perpetrated  by  the  king  of  the  Bisalta3 — perhaps  one 
out  of  several  chiefs  of  that  extensive  Thracian  tribe — whose  terri- 
tory, between  Strymon  and  Axius,  lay  in  the  direct  march  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece,  and  who,  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  being  dragged 
along  amidst  the  compulsory  auxiliaries  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
fled  to  the  heights  of  Rhodope,  forbidding  his  six  sons  to  take  any 
part  in  it.  From  recklessness,  or  curiosity,  the  sons  disobeyed  his 
commands,  and  accompanied  Xerxes  into  Greece.  They  returned 
unhurt  by  the  Greek  spear,  but  the  incensed  father,  when  they  again 
came  into  his  presence,  caused  the  eyes  of  all  them  to  be  put  out. 
Exultation  of  success  manifested  itself  in  the  Thraciaus  by  increased 
alacrity  in  shedding  blood;  but  as  warriors,  {he  only  occupation 
which  they  esteemed,  they  were  not  less  brave  than  patient  of  hard- 
ship; maintaining  a  good  front,  under  their  own  peculiar  array, 
against  forces  much  superior  in  all  military  etficacy.  It  appears  that 
the  Th3'nians  and  Bithynians,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 
perhaps  also,  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  this  great  Thracian  race 
which  was  more  remotely  connected  also  with  the  Phrygians.  And 
the  whole  race  may  be  said  to  present  a  character  more  Asiatic  than 
European;  especially  in  those  ecstatic  and  maddening  religious  rites,' 
which  prevailed  not  less  among  the  Edonian  Thraciaus  than  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  and  Dindymon  of  Asia,  though  with  some  impor- 
tant differences.  The  Thraciaus  served  to  furnish  the  Greeks  with, 
mercenary  troops  and  slaves,  and  the  number  of  Grecian  colonies 
planted  on  the  coast  had  the  effect  of  partially  softening  the  tribes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  between  whose  chiefs  and  the  Greek  leaders 
intermarriages  were  not  unfrequent.  But  the  tribes  in  the  interior 
seem  to  have  retained  their  savage  habits  with  little  mitigation :  so 
that  the  language  in  which  Tacitus  describes  them  is  an  apt  continu- 
ation to  that  of  Herodotus,  though  coming  more  than  five  centuries 
after. 
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To  note  the  situation  of  each  one  amon^  these  many  different 
tribes,  in  the  lar^e  territory  of  Tlirace,  which  is  even  now  inipertVctly 
known  and  badly  mapped,  would  be  unneeessary  and  indeed  imprac- 
ticable. I  shall  proceed  to  mention  the  principal  Grecian  colonies 
which  were  formed  in  the  country,  noticing  occasionally  the  par- 
ticular Thracian  tribes  with  wliich  they  came  in  contact. 

The  Grecian  colonies  established  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  as  well  as 
in  the  peninsula  of  Chalkidike — emanating  principally  from  ChalkLs 
and  Eretria,  though  we  do  not  know  their  precise  epoch — appear  to 
have  been  of  early  date,  and  probably  preceded  the  time  when  the 
Macedonians  of  Edessa  extended  their  conquest  to  the  sea.  At 
that  early  period,  they  would  find  the  Pierians  still  between  the 
Peneius  and  Ilaliakmon — also  a  number  of  petty  Thracian  tribes 
throughout  the  broad  part  of  the  Ciialkidic  i)eninsula;  they  would 
find  Pydna  a  Pierian  town,  and  Therma,  Anthemus,  Chalastra,  etc., 
Mygdonian. 

The  most  ancient  Grecian  colony  in  these  regions  seems  to  have 
been  Methone,  founded  by  the  Erctrians  inPieria;  nearly  at  the  same 
time  (if  we  may  trust  a  statement  of  rather  suspicious  character, 
though  the  date  itself  is  noway  improbable)  as  Korkyra  was  settled 
by  the  Corinthians  (about  7o0-720  u.c).  It  was  a  httleto  the  north  of 
the  Pierian  town  of  Pydna,  and  separated  by  about  ten  miles  from 
the  Bottiaean  town  of  Alorus,  which  lay  north  of  the  Ilaliakmon. 
We  know  very  little  about  Methone,  except  that  it  preserved  its  auto- 
nomy and  its  Hellenism  until  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
took  and  destroyed  it.  But  though,  when  once  established,  it  was 
strong  enough  to  sustain  itself  in  spite  of  conquest  made  aU  around 
by  the  Macedonians  of  Edessa,  w^e  may  fairly  presume  that  it  could 
not  have  been  originally  planted  on  Macedonian  territory.  Nor  in 
point  of  fact  was  the  situation  peculiarly  advantageous  for  Grecian 
colonists,  inasmuch  as  there  were  other  maritime  towns,  not  Grecian, 
in  its  neighborhood — Pydna,  Alorus,  Therma,  Chalastra;  whereas 
the  point  of  advantage  for  a  Grecian  colony  was,  to  become  the  exclu- 
sive seaport  for  inland  indigenous  people. 

The  colonies,  founded  by  Chalkis  and  Eretria  on  all  the  three  pro- 
jections of  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  were  numerous,  though  for  along 
time  inconsiderable.  We  do  not  know  how  far  these  projecting  head- 
lands were  occupied  before  the  ariival  of  the  settlers  from  Euboea. 
Such  arrival  we  may  probably  place  at  some  period  earlier  than  600 
u.c.  For  after  that  period  Chalkis  and  Eretria  seem  rather  on  the 
decline;  and  it  appears  too,  that  the  Chalkidian  colonists  in  Thrace 
aided  their  mother-city,  Chalkis,  in  her  w^ar  against  Eretria,  wiiich 
cannot  be  much  later  than  600  B.C.,  though  it  may  be  considerably 
earlier. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  crosses  from  the  Thermaic  to  the 
Strymonic  Gulf  and  forms  the  northern  limit  of  the  Chalkidic  penin- 
sula, slopes  dowa  toward  the  southern  extremity,  so  as  to  leave  a 
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considerable  tract  of  fertile  land  between  the  Toronaic  and  the  Ther- 
maic  gulfs,  including  the  fertile  headland  called  Pallcne — the  west- 
ernmost of  these  three  prongs  of  Chalkidike  which  run  out  into  the 
^gean.  Of  the  other  two  prongs  or  projections,  the  easternmost  is 
terminated  b}'  the  sublime  Mount  xYthos,  which  rises  out  of  the  sea  as 
a  precipituoiis  rock  6,400  feet  in  height,  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  ridge  not  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  mountain  itself,  yet  still 
high,  rugged,  and  woody  from  sea  to  sea,  leaving  only  little  occa- 
•ional  spaces  fit  to  be  occupied  or  cultivated.  The  intermediate  or 
Sithonian  headland  is  also  hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree 
— both  less  inviting  and  less  productive  than  Pallene. 

^neia^  near  that  cape  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner  Ther- 
maic  Gulf — and  Potido^a,  at  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Pallene — were 
both  founded  by  Corinth.  Between  these  two  towns  lay  the  fertile 
territory  called  Krusis  or  Krossaea,  forming  in  aftertimes  a  part  of 
the  domain  of  Olynthus,  but  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  occupied  by 
petty  Thracian  townships.  Within  Pallene  were  the  towns  of  Men- 
de,  a  colony  from  Eretria — Skione,  which,  having  no  legitimate 
mother-city,  traced  its  origin  to  Pellenian  warriors  returning  from 
Troy — Aphytis,  Neapolis,  ^ge,  Therambos.  and  Sane,  either  wholly 
or  partly  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  the  Sithonian  peninsula  were 
Assa,  Pilorus,  Singus,  Sarte,  Torone,  Galepsus,  Sermyle,  and  Meky- 
berna :  all  or  most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  of  Chalkidic  origin. 
But  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  (which  lies  between  Sithouia 
and  Pallene)  was  placed  Olynthus,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain.  Originally  a  Bottiaean  town,  Olynthus  will  be  seen  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Chalkidian 
Greeks,  and  gradually  to  incorporate  with  itself  several  of  the  petty 
neighboring  establishments  belonging  to  that  race :  whereby  the  Chal- 
kidians  acquired  that  marked  preponderance  in  the  peninsula  which 
they  retained,  even  against  the  efforts  of  Athens,  until  the  days  of 
Philip  of  Macedon. 

On  the  scanty  spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountainous  promontory  or 
ridge  ending  in  Athos,  were  planted  some  Thracian  and  some  Pelas- 
gic  settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who  occupied  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros;  a  few  Chalkidic  citizens  being  domiciliated  with 
them,  and  the  people  speaking  both  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.  But  near 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  joins  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and  along 
the  north-western  coast  of  the  Strjmionic  Gulf,  were  Grecian  towns 
of  considerable  importance — Sane,  Akanthus,  Stageira,  and  Argilus, 
all  colonies  from  Andros,  which  had  itself  been  colonized  from  Ere- 
tria.    Akanthus  and  Stageira  are  said  to  have  been  founded  in  654 

B.C. 

Following  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Strymon  toward  the  east,  we  may  doubt  whether,  in  the  year 
560  B.C.,  any  considerable  independent  colonies  of  Greeks  had  yet 
been  formed  upon  it.     The  Ionic  colony  of  Abdera,  eastward  of  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Nestus,  formed  from  Teos  in  Tonia,  is  of  more 
recent  diite,  though  the  Klasoinenians  had  hegun  an  uiisuecessful  Fet- 
tlenient  there  as  early  a.s  the  year  651  B.C. ;  while  Uiksea — the  Chiau 
settlement  of  Maroueia — and  the  Lesbian  settlement  of  ^nus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilebrus — are  of  unknown  date.  The  important  and 
valuable  territory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  where,  after  many 
ruinous  failures,  the  Athenian  colony  of  Ami)liipolis  afterwards  main- 
tained itself,  was  at  the  date  here  mentioned,  possessed  by  Edonian 
Thraeians  and  Pierians.  The  various  Thracian  tribes — Satrai,  Edo- 
nians,  Dersseans,  Sapaeans,  Bistones,  Kikones,  Pjutians,  etc. — were  in 
force  on  the  principal  part  of  the  tract  between  Strymon  and  Hebrus, 
even  to  the  sea-coast.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  tliat  tlie  island 
of  Thasus,  and  that  of  Samothrace,  each  possessed  what  in  Greek  was 
called  a  Persea — a  strip  ol  the  adjoining  mainland  cultivated  and 
defended  by  means  of  fortified  posts  or  small  towns.  Probably  these 
occupations  are  of  very  ancient  date,  since  they  seem  almost  indis- 
pensable as  a  means  of  support  to  the  islands.  'For  the  barren  Tha- 
sus, especially,  merits  even  at  this  day  the  uninviting  description 
applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archilochus,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — 
"an  ass's  backbone,  overspread  with  wild  wood;"  so  wholly  is  it 
composed  of  mountain  naked  or  wooded,  and  so  scanty  are  the  patches 
of  cultivable  soil  left  in  it,  nearly  all  close  to  the  sea-shore. 

This  island  Avas  originally  occupied  by  the  Phenicians,  whow^orked 
the  gold-mines  in  its  mountains  with  a  degree  of  industry,  which, 
even  in  its  remains,  excited  the  admiration  of  Herodotus.  How  and 
when  it  w\as  evacuated  by  them,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  poet 
Archilochus  fonned  one  of  a  body  of  Parian  colonists,  who  planted 
themselves  on  it  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  carried  on  war,  not 
always  successful,  against  the  Thracian  tribe  called  Saians:  on  one 
occasion,  Archilochus  found  himself  compelled  to  throw"  away  bis 
shield.  By  their  mines  and  their  possessions  on  the  mainland  (which 
contained  even  richer  mines,  at  Skapte  Hyle,  and  elsewhere,  than 
those  in  the  island),  the  Thasian  Greeks  rose  to  considerable  power 
and  population.  And  as  they  seem  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks, 
until  the  settlement  of  the  Milesian  Histiaeus  on  the  Strymon  about 
510  B.C.,  who  actively  concerned  themselves  in  the  mining  districts 
of  Thrace  opposite  to  their  island,  wx  cannot  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  their  clear  surplus  revenue  before  the  Persian  conquest,  about 
493  B.C.,  after  defraying  the  charges  of  their  government  without  any 
taxation,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  200  talents,  sometimes  even  to 
300  talents,  in  each  year  (£46,000—66,000). 

On  the  long  peninsula  called  the  Thracian  Chersonese  there  may 
probably  have  been  small  Grecian  settlements  at  an  early  date, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  either  the  Milesian  set- 
tlement of  Kardia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus  of  that  penin- 
sula, near  the  JEgean  Sea — or  the  ^^olic  colony  of  Sestus  on  the 
Hellespont — was  founded.     The  Athenian  ascendency  in  the  penin- 
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fiula  bcirins  only  ^\•ith  the  miirration  of  the  first  Miltiadr?.  diirincj^  tlie 
reiga  of  Peisislnilus  at  Alliens.  The  Samian  colony  of  IVrinilius, 
on  the  nortlurn  coast  of  the  Propoatis,  is  spoken  of  as  ancient  in 
date,  and  the  Mci^arian  colonies,  Selymbria  and  Byzantium,  l>elon^^ 
to  the  seventh  century  u.c. :  the  hitter  of  these  two  is  assigned  to  the 
80th  Olympiad  (657  B.C.),  and  its  neighbor  Chalkedon,  on  the  oppo- 
Bitc  coast,  w;is  a  few  vears  earlier.  The  site  of  Byzantium  in  the 
naiTow  strait  of  tiie  fiosphorus,  with  its  abundant  thunny-fishery, 
■which  botli  employed  and  nourished  a  large  proportion  of  the  poorer 
freemen,  was  alike  convenient  either  for  maritime  tratlic  or  for  levj-- 
ing  contributions  on  the  numerous  corn  ships  whicli  passed  from  the 
Eu.xine  into  the  ^Egean.  We  are  even  told  that  it  held  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  neighboring  Bithynian  Tbracians  as  tributary 
Perioeki.  Such  dominion,  though  probably  maintained  during  the 
more  vigorous  period  of  Grecian  city  life,  became  in  later  times 
impracticable,  and  we  even  find  the  Byzantines  not  always  compe- 
tent to  the  defense  of  their  own  small  surrounding  territory.  The 
place,  however,  will  be  found  to  possess  considerable  importance 
during  all  the  period  of  this  history. 

The  Grecian  settlements  on  the  inhospitable  south-'westem  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  south  of  the  Danube,  appear  never  to  have  attained  any 
consideration:  the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports,  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthencs  and  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  Istria  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  near  the 
southern  embouchure  of  the  Danube — Apollonia  and  Odcssus  on  the 
same  coast  more  to  the  south — all  probably  between  600-560  B.C. 
The  Megarian  or  Byzantine  colony  of  Mesambria  seems  to  have  been 
later  than  the  Ionic  revolt:  of  Kallatis  the  age  is  not  knowm.  Tomi, 
north  of  Kallatis  and  south  of  Istria.  is  renowned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment.  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  that  uninviting 
spot,  which  enjoyed  but  little  truce  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
murderous  Getie,  explains  to  us  sutficiently  why  these  towns  acquired 
little  or  no  importance. 

The  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  in  the  ^Egean,  "were  at  this 
early  period  occupied  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi.  They  "were  conquered 
by  the  Persians  about  508  B.C.,  and  seem  to  have  passed  into  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  at  the  time  when  Ionia  revolted  from  the 
Persians.  If  the  mythical  or  poetical  stories  respecting  these  Tyrr- 
henian Pelasgi  contain  any  basis  of  truth,  they  must  have  been  a 
race  of  buccaneers  not  less  rapacious  than  cruel.  At  one  time,  these 
Pelasgi  seem  also  to  have  possessed  Samothrace,  but  how  or  when  they 
were  supplanted  by  Greeks,  we  find  no  trustworthy  account:  the 
population  of  Samothrace  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  was  Ionic. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


KYRENE  AND  BARKA. — HESPERIDES. 


It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that  Psam- 
metichus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  first  removed  those  prohibitions  which  had  excluded  Grfecian 
commerce  from  the  country.  In  his  reign,  Grecian  mercenaries 
were  first  established  in  Egpyt,  and  Grecian  traders  admitted,  under 
certain  regulations,  into  the  ^Jile.  The  opening  of  this  new  market 
emboldened  them  to  traverse  the  direct  sea  which  separates  Krete 
from  Egj'pt — a  dangerous  voyage  with  vessels  which  rarely  ventured 
to  lose  sight  of  laiid^and  seems  to  have  first  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  neighboring  coast  of  Libya,  between  the  Xile  and  the  gulf 
called  the  Great  Syrtis.  Hence  arose  the  foundation  of  the  impor- 
tant colony  called  Kyrene. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  other  Grecian  colonies,  so  in  that  of  Kyrene, 
both  the  foundation  and  the  early  history  are  very  imperfectly  know^n. 
The  date  of  the  event,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  amid  much  con- 
tradiction of  statement,  was  about  630  B.C.  Thera  was  the  mother- 
cit}',  herself  a  colony  from  Lacedaemon;  and  the  settlements  formed 
in  Libya  became  no  inconsiderable  ornaments  to  the  Dorian  name  in 
Hellas. 

According  to  the  account  of  a  lost  historian,  Menekles,  political 
dissension  among  the  inhabitants  of  Thera  led  to  that  emigration 
which  founded  Kyrene.  The  more  ample  legendary  details  which 
Herodotus  collected,  partly  from  Theraan,  partly  from  Kyrensean 
informants,  are  not  positively  inconsistent  with  this  statement, 
though  they  indicate  more  particularly  bad  seasons,  distress,  and 
over-population.  But  both  -of  them  dwell  emphatically  on  the  Del- 
phian oracle  as  the  instigator  as  well  as  the  director  of  the  first  emi- 
grants, whose  apprehen.sions  of  a  dangerous  voyage  and  an  unknown 
country  were  veiy  difficult  to  overcome.  Both  of  them  affirmed 
that  the  original  a'kist  Battus  was  selected  and  consecrated  to  the 
work  by  the  divine  command:  both  called  Battus  the  son  of  Polym- 
nestus,  of  the  mythical  breed  called  Minyse.  But  on  other  points 
there  was  complete  divergence  between  the  two  stories,  and  the 
Kyrenaeans  themselves,  whose  town  was  partly  peopled  by  emigrants 
from  KJrete,  described  the  mother  of  Battus  as  daughter  of  Etearchus, 
prince  of  the  Kretan  town  of  Axus.  Battus  had  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  and  it  was  on  his  entreating  from  the  Delphian  oracle  a 
cure  for  this  infirmit}'  that  he  received  directions  to  go  as  "a  cattle- 
breeding  cekist  to  Libya."  The  suffering  Theraans  w^ere  directed  to 
assist  him.  But  neither  he  nor  they  knew  where  Libya  was,  nor 
could  they  find  any  resident  in  Krete  who  had  ever  visited  it.  Such 
was  the  limited  reach  of  Grecian  navigation  to  the  south  of  the 
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iEgcan  Sea,  even  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  At 
length,  by  prolonged  iiKjuiry,  they  discovered  a  man  employed  in 
catching  the  purple  shelllish,  named  Korobius,  who  said  that  he  had 
been  once  forced  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  Platea,  close 
on  the  shores  of  Libya,  and  on  the  side  not  far  removed  from  the 
western  limit  of  Egypt.  Some  Thera^ans  being  sent  along  with 
Korokius  to  inspect  this  island,  left  him  there  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  returned  to  Thera,  to  conduct  the  emigrants.  From  the 
seven  districts  into  which  Thera  was  divided,  emigrants  were  drafted 
for  the  colony,  one  brother  being  singled  out  from  the  different 
numerous  families  by  lot.  But  so  long  was  their  return  to  Platea 
deferred,  that  the  provisions  of  Korobius  were  exhausted,  and  he 
was  only  saved  from  starvation  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  a  Samian 
ship,  driven  by  contrary  winds  out  of  her  course  on  the  voyage  to 
Egypt.  Kola^us,  the  master  of  this  ship  (whose  immense  profits 
made  by  the  first  voyage  to  Tartessus  have  been  noticed  in  a  former 
chapter),  supplied  him  with  provisions  for  a  year — an  act  of  kind- 
ness which  is  said  to  have  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  alliance 
and  good  feeling  afterwards  prevalent  between  Thera,  Kyrene,  and 
Samos.  At  length  the  expected  emigrants  reached  the  island,  having 
found  the  voyage  so  perilous  and  dilficult,  that  they  once  returned 
in  despair  to  Thera,  where  they  were  only  prevented  by  force  from 
re-landing.  The  band  which  accompanied  Battus  was  all  conveyed 
in  two  pentekonters — armed  ships  with  fifty  rowers  each.  Thus 
humble  was  the  start  of  the  mighty  Kyrene,  which  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  covered  a  city-area  equal  to  the  entire  island  of  Platea. 

That  island,  however,  though  near  to  Libya,  and  supposed  by  the 
colonists  to  be  Libya,  was  not  so  in  reality:  the  commands  of  the 
oracle  had  not  been  literally  fulfilled.  Accordingly  the  settlement 
carried  with  it  nothing  but  hardship  for  the  space  of  two  years;  and 
Battus  returned  with  his  companions  to  Delphi,  to  complain  that  the 
promised  land  had  proved  a  bitter  disappointment.  The  god,  through 
his  priestess,  returned  for  answer,  "If  you,  who  have  never  visited 
the  cattle-breeding  Libya,  know  it  better  than  I  who  have,  I  greatly 
admire  your  cleverness."  Again  the  inexorable  mandate  forced  them 
to  return.  This  time  they  planted  themselves  on  the  actual  continent 
of  Libya,  nearly  over  against  the  island  of  Platea,  in  a  district  called 
Aziris,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  fine  woods,  and  with  a  running 
stream  adjoining.  After  six  years  of  residence  in  this  spot,  they  were 
persuaded  by  some  of  the  indigenous  Libyans  to  abandon  it,  under 
the  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  a  better  situation. 
Their  guides  now  brought  them  to  the  actual  site  of  Kyrene,  saying, 
"  Here,  men  of  Hellas,  is  the  place  for  you  to  dwell,  for  here  the  sky 
is  perforated."  The  road  through  which  they  passed  had  led  through 
the  tempting  region  of  Irasawith  its  fountain  Theste,  and  their  guides 
took  the  precaution  to  carry  them  through  ii  by  night,  in  order  that 
they  might  remain  ignorant  of  its  beauties. 
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Such  were  the  preliminary  steps,  divine  and  human,  wliich  brought 
Battus  and  his  colonists  to  Kyrene.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Irasa 
was  an  outlying  portion  of  the  eastern  territory  of  this  powerful  city. 
But  we  trace  in  the  story  just  related  an  opinion  prevalent  among  his 
Kyrena'an  informants,  that  Irasa  with  its  fountain  Theste  was  a  more 
inviting  position  than  Kyrene  with  its  fountain  of  Aixjllo,  and  ought  in 
prudence  to  have  been  originally  chosen:  out  of  which  opinion,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  habit  of  the  Greek  mind,  an  anecdote  is  engendered 
and  accredited,  explaining  how  the  supposed  mistake  was  committed. 
What  may  have  been  the  recommendations  of  Irasa,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  know;  but  descriptions  of  modern  travelers,  no  less  than 
the  subsequent  history  of  Kyrene,  go  far  to  justify  the  choice  actually 
made.  The  city  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  having  a  sheltered  port  called  Apollonia.  itself  afterwards  a 
considerable  town — it  was  about  twenty  miles  from  the  promontory 
Phykus,  which  forms  the  northernmost  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  nearly  in  the  longitude  of  the  Peloponnesian  Cape  Ta'narus 
CMatapan).  Kyrene  was  situated  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  commanded  a  fine  view,  and  from 
which  it  was  conspicuously  visible,  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills 
which  slope  by  successive  terraces  down  to  the  port.  The  soil  imme- 
diately around,  partly  calcareous,  partly  sandy,  is  described  by  Cap- 
tain Beechey  to  present  a  vigorous  vegetation  and  remarkable  fertility; 
though  the  ancients  considered  it  inferior  in  this  respect  both  to 
Barka  and  Hesperides,  and  still  more  inferior  to  the  more  westerly 
region  near  Kinyps.  But  the  abundant  periodical  rains,  attracted  by 
the  lofty  heights  around,  and  justifying  the  expression  of  the  •'  perfor- 
ated sk}',"  were  even  of  greater  importance  under  an  African  sua 
than  extraordinary  richness  of  soil.  The  maritime  regions  near 
Kyrene  and  Barka,  and  Hesperides,  produced  oil  and  wine  as  well  as 
corn,  while  the  extensive  district  l)etween  these  towns,  composed  of 
alternate  mountain,  wood,  and  plain,  was  eminently  suited  for  pas- 
ture and  cattle-breeding.  The  ports  were  secure,  presenting  con- 
veniences for  the  intercourse  of  the  Greek  trader  with  northern  Africa, 
such  as  were  not  to  be  found  along  all  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis 
westward  of  Hesperides.  Abundance  of  applicable  land — great 
diversity  both  of  climate  and  of  productive  season,  between  the  sea- 
side the  low  hill,  and  "the  upper  mountain,  within  a  small  space, 
90  that  harvest  was  continually  going  on,  and  fresh  produce  coming 
in  from  the  earth,  during  eight  months  of  the  year — together  with 
the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  plant  called  the  Sil^hium,  which  grew 
nowhere  except  in  the  Kyrenaic  region,  and  the  juice  of  which  was 
extensively  demanded  throughout  Greece  and  Italy — led  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  Kyrene,  in  spite  of  serious  and  renewed  political  troubles. 
And  even  now,  the  immense  remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate 
site,  the  evidences  of  past  labor  and  solicitude  at  the  Fountain  of 
Apollo  and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  profusion  of  excavated  and 
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ornamented  tombs,  attest  sufficiently  what  the  grandeur  of  the  place 
must  have  been  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and  Pindar.  So  much  did 
the  Kyreujuans  pride  themselves  on  the  Silphium,  found  wild  in 
their  back  country  from  the  island  of  Platea  on  the  east  to  the  inner 
recess  of  the  Great  Syrtis  westward — the  leaves  of  which  were  highly 
sahibrious  for  cattle  and  the  stalk  for  man,  while  the  root  furnished 
the  peculiar  juice  for  export — that  they  maintained  it  to  have  tirst 
appeared  seven  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  Grecian  colonist* 
in  their  city. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  properties  of  the  soil  which  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  Kyrene.  Isokrates  praises  the  well-chosen  site  of  that 
colony,  because  it  was  planted  in  the  midst  of  indigenous  natives  apt 
for  subjection,  and  far  distant  from  any  formidable  enemies.  That 
the  native  Libyan  tribes  were  made  conducive  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  growth  of  the  Greco-Libyan  cities,  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  in 
reviewing  the  history  of  these  cities,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  their 
population  was  not  pure  Greek,  but  more  or  less  mixed,  like  that  of 
the  colonies  in  Italy,  Sicily,  or  Ionia.  Though  our  Information  is 
very  imperfect,  we  see  enough  to  prove  that  the  small  force  brought 
over  by  Battus  the  Stammerer  was  enabled  first  to  fraternize  with  the 
indigenous  Lib3'ans — next,  reinforced  by  additional  colonists  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  native  chiefs,  to  overawe  and 
subjugate  them.  Kyrene — combined  with  Barka  and  Hesperides, 
both  of  them  having  sprung  from  her  root — exercised  over  the  Libyan 
tribes  between  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  inner  recess  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  for  a  space  of  three  degrees  of  longitude,  an  ascendancy 
similar  to  that  which  Carthage  possessed  over  the  more  westerly 
Libyans  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Within  these  Kyrencean  limits, 
and  farther  westward  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  the  Liby- 
an tribes  were  of  pastoral  hcibits ;  westward,  beyond  the  Lake  Tritonis 
and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  they  began  to  be  agricultural.  Immediately 
westward  of  Egypt  were  the  Adyrmachidae,  bordering  upon  Apis 
and  Marea,  the  Egyptian  frontier  towns;  they  were  subject  to  the 
Egj^tians,  and  had  adopted  some  of  the  minute  ritual  and  religious 
observances  which  characterized  the  region  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding 
westward  from  the  Adyrmachidte  were  found  tlie  Giligamma?,  the 
Asbystae,  the  Auschis(B,  the  Kabales,  and  the  Nasamones — the  latter 
of  whom  occupied  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Great  Syrtis — next, 
the  Makae,  Gindanes,  Lotophagi,  Machlyes,  as  far  as  a  certain  river 
and  lake  called  Triton  and  Tritonis,  which  seems  to  have  been  near 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  These  last-mentioned  tribes  were  not  dependent 
either  on  Kyrene  or  on  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  Herodotus,  nor 
probably  during  the  proper  period  of  free  Grecian  history  (600-300 
B.C.).  But  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  Ptolemaic  governors  of 
E-yrone  extended  their  dominion  westward,  while  Carthage  pushed 
her  colonies  and  castles  eastward,  so  that  the  two  powers  embraced 
Vtween  them  the  whole  line  of  coast  between  Che  Greater  and  Lesser 
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SjTtIs,  mee(In!T  at  the  spot  called  tlie  Altars  of  the  Brothers  Philseni 
— celebrated  lor  its  commemorative  legend.  ^loreover,  even  in  the 
sixth  century  n.c,  Carthage  was  jjealous  of  the  extension  of  Grecian 
colonies  along  this  coast,  and  aided  the  Libyan  ^Makae  (about  510 
B.C.)  to  expel  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  from  his  settlement  near  the 
river  Kinyps:  near  that  spot  was  afterward  planted,  by  Phenieian 
or  Carthaginian  exiles,  the  town  of  Leptis  Magna  (now  Lebida),  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Nor 
does  the  latter  historian  notice  the  Marmaridaj,  who  appear  as  the 
principal  Libyan  tribe  near  the  west  of  Egypt  between  the  age  of 
Skylax  and  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Some  migra- 
tion or  revolution  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herodotus  must  have 
brought  this  name  into  predominance. 

The  interior  country  stretching  westward  from  Egypt  (along  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude)  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  and 
then  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  gulf,  is  to  a  great  degree  low 
and  sandy,  and  quite  destitute  of  trees;  j-et  affording  in  many  parts 
water,  herbage,  and  a  fertile  soil.  But  the  maritime  region  north  of 
this,  constituting  the  projecting  bosom  of  the  African  coast  from 
the  island  of  Platea  (Gulf  of  Bomba)  on  the  east  to  Hesperides  (Ben- 
gazi)  on  the  west,  is  of  a  totally  different  character;  covered  with 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  which  reach  their  highest  point 
near  Kyrene,  interspersed  witii  productive  plain  and  va'iey,  broken 
by  frequent  ravines  which  carry  off  the  winter  torrents  into  the  sea, 
and  never  at  any  time  of  the  year  destitute  of  water.  It  is  this  lat- 
ter advantage  that  causes  them  to  be  now  visited  everj"  summer  by 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  flock  to  the  inexhaustible  Fountain  of 
Apollo  and  to  other  parts  of  the  mountainous  region  from  Kyrene 
to  Hesperides,  when  their  supply  of  water  and  herbage  fails  in  the 
interior;  and  the  same  circurnstance  must  have  operated  in  ancient 
times  to  hold  the  nomadic  Lib3'ans  in  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
Kyrene  and  Barka.  Kyrene  appropriated  the  maritime  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Asbysta?;  the  Auschisoe  occupied  the 
region  south  of  Barka,  touching  the  sea  near  Hesperides ;  the  Kabalcs 
dwelt  near  Teucheira  in  the  territory  of  Barka.  Over  the  interior 
spaces  these  Libyan  jSTomads,  with  their  cattle  and  twisted  tents, 
wandered  unrestrained,  amply  fed  upon  meat  and  milk,  clothed  in 
goat-skins,  and  enjoying  better  health  than  any  people  known  to 
Herodotus.  Their  breed  of  horses  was  excellent,  and  their  chariots 
or  wagons  with  four  horses  could  perform  feats  admired  even  by 
Greeks.  It  was  to  these  horses  that  the  princes  and  magnates  of 
Kyrene  and  Barka  owed  the  frequent  successes  of  their  chariots  in 
the  games  of  Greece.  The  Libyan  Nasamones,  leaving  their  cattle 
near  the  sea,  were  in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  journey  up  the 
country  to  the  oasis  of  Augila  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  date- 
harvest,  or  of  purchasing  dates;  and  the  Bedouin  Arabs  from  Ben-^ 
gazi  still  make  this  same  Journey  annually,  carrying  up  their  wheat 
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and  barley,  for  the  same  purpose.  Each  of  tlic  Libyan  tribes  was 
distinguished  by  a  distinct  mode  of  cutting  tlie  hair,  and  by  some 
peculiarities  of*  religious  worship,  though  generally  all  worshij^ed 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  But  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  lake  Tri- 
tonis  (seemingly  the  western  extremity  of  Grecian  coasting  trade  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  knows  little  beyond,  except  from  Car- 
thaginian authorities),  the  Grecian  deities  Poseidon  and  Athene, 
together  willi  the  legend  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  had  been 
localized.  There  were  moreover  current  prophesies  announcing  that 
one  hundred  Hellenic  cities  were  destined  one  day  to  be  founded 
round  the  lake — and  that  one  city  in  the  island  Phla,  surrounded  by 
the  lake,  was  to  be  planted  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  These  indeed 
were  among  the  many  unfulfilled  prophesies  which  from  every  side 
cheated  the  Grecian  ear,  proceeding  probably  from  KyreucTan  or 
Thertean  traders  who  thought  the  spot  advantageous  for  settlement, 
and  circulated  their  o\\  n  hopes  under  the  form  of  divine  assurances. 
It  was  about  the  year  510  B.C.  that  some  of  the  Thenrans  conducted 
the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  to  found  a  colony  in  tiie  fertile  region  of 
Kinyps,  belonging  to  the  Libyan  JMaka?,  But  Carthage,  interested 
in  preventing  the  extension  of  Greek  settlements  westward,  aided 
the  Libyans  in  driving  him  out. 

The  Libyans  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Kyrene  were  mate- 
rially changed  by  the  establishment  of  that  town.  They  constituted 
a  large  part — at  first  probably  far  the  largest  part — of  its  constituent 
population.  Not  possessing  that  fierce  tenacity  of  habits  which  the 
Moliammedan  religion  has  impressed  upon  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  they  were  open  to  the  mingled  influence  of  constraint  and 
seduction  applied  by  Grecian  settlers;  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
the  Kabales  and  the  Asbystce  of  the  interior  had  come  to  copy 
Kyrenseau  tastes  and  customs.  The  Therae.m  colonists,  having 
obtained  not  merely  the  consent,  but  even  the  guidance,  of  the 
natives  to  their  occupation  of  Kyrene  constituted  themselves  like 
privileged  Spartan  citizens  in  the  midst  of  Libyan  Perioeki.  They 
seem  to  have  married  Libyan  wives,  so  that  Herodotus  describes 
the  women  of  Kyrene  and  Barca  as  following,  even  in  his  time, 
religious  observances  indigenous  and  not  Hellenic.  Even  the 
descendanrs  of  the  primitive  cekist  Battus  were  semi-Libyan,  for 
Herodotus  gives  us  the  curious  information  that  Battus  was  the 
Libyan  word  for  a  king,  and  deduces  from  it  the  just  inference  that 
the  name  Battus  was  not  originally  personal  to  the  oekist,  but 
acquired  in  Lybia  first  as  a  title;  though  it  afterward  passed  to  his 
descendants  as  a  proper  name.  For  eight  generations  the  reigning 
princes  were  called  Battus  and  Arkesilaus,  the  Libyan  denomination 
alternating  with  the  Greek,  until  the  family  was  finally  deprived  of 
its  power.  Moreover  we  find  the  chief  of  Barka,  kinsman  of  Arke- 
silaus of  Kyrene,  bearing  the  name  of  Alazir;  a  name  certainly  not 
Hellenic,  and  probably  Libyan.     We  are  thei:efore  to  conceive  the 
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first  Thcra'an  colonists  as  rstaLTlsliHl  in  their  lofty  fortified  post 
Kyrene,  in  the  center  of  Li])yan  Periocki,  till  then  strangers  to  walls, 
to  arts,  and  perhaps  even  to  cultivated  land.  Probably  llieso 
Periccki  were  always  subject  and  tribu>ary,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  though  they  continued  for  half  a  century  to  retain  their  own 
king. 

To  these  rude  men  the  Theraans  communicated  the  elements  of 
Hellenism  and  civilization,  not  without  receiving  themselves  much 
that  was  non-Hellenic  in  return;  and  perhaps  the  reactionary  influ- 
ence of  the  Libyan  element  against  the  Hellenic  might  have  proved 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  they  not  been  re-enforced  by  new-comers 
from  Greece.  After  forty  years  of  Battus  the  a'kist  (about  C30-590 
u.c.)  and  sixteen  years  of  his  son  Arkesilaus  (about  590-574 
B.C.),  a  second  Battus  succeeded,  called  Battus  the  Prosperous, 
to  mark  the  extraordinary  increas^e  of  Kyrene  during  his  pres- 
idency. The  Kyrena^ans  under  him  took  painj  to  invite  new 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  Greece  without  distinction — a  cir- 
cumstance deserving  notice  in  Grecian  colonization,  which 
usually  manifested  a  preference  for  certain  races,  if  it  did 
not  positively  exclude  the  rest.  To  every  new-comer  was  prom- 
ised a  lot  of  land,  and  the  Delphian  priestess  strenuously  seconded 
the  wishes  of  the  Kyrenseans,  proclaiming  that  "whosoever 
should  reach  the  place  too  late  for  the  land-division  would  have 
reason  to  repent  it."  Such  promise  of  new  land,  as  well  as  the 
sanction  of  the  oracle,  were  doubtless  made  public  at  all  the  games 
and  meetings  of  Greeks.  A  large  number  of  new  colonists  embarked 
for  Kyrene:  the  exact  number  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  must  con- 
ceive it  to  have  been  very  great,  when  we  are  told  that  during  the 
succeeding  generation,  not  less  than  7,000  Grecian  hoplites  of  Kyrene 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  revolted  Libyans — yet  leaving  both  the 
city  itself  and  its  neighbor  Barka  still  powerful.  The  loss  of  so 
great  a  number  as  7,000  Grecian  hoplites  ha«  very  few  parallels 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Greece.  In  fact,  this  second  migra- 
tion, during  the  government  of  Battus  the  Prosperous,  which  must 
have  taken  place  between  574-554  B.C.,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  moment  of  real  and  effective  colonization  for  Kyrene.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  probably,  that  the  port  of  Apollonia,  which  afterward 
came  to  equal  the  city  itself  in  importance,  was  first  occupied  and 
fortified — for  the  second  swarm  of  immigrants  came  by  sea  direct 
while  the  original  colonists  had  reached  Kyrene  by  land  from  the 
^'sland  of  Platea  tlirough  Irasa.  The  fresh  immigrants  came  from 
Peloponnesus,  Krete,  and  some  other  islands  of  the  ^gean. 

To  furnish  so  many  new  plots  of  land,  it  was  either  necessary,  or 
it  was  found  expedient,  to  dispossess  many  of  the  Libyan  Periorki, 
who  found  their  situation,  in  other  respects  also,  greatly  changed  for 
the  worse.  The  Libyan  king  Adikran,  himself  among  the  sufferers, 
implored  aid  from  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  then  in  the  height  of  his 
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power;  sending  to  declare  himself  and  liis  people  Egyptian  subjects, 
like  their  neighbors  the  Adyrmachidie.  The  Egyi)tian  prince, 
accepting  the  otfer,  despatched  a  large  military  force  of  the  native 
soldier-casto,  who  were  constantly  in  station  at  the  western  frontier- 
town  Marea,  by  the  route  along  shore  to  attack  Kyrene.  They  were 
met  at  Irasa  by  the  Greeks  of  Kyrene,  and  being  totally  ignorant  of 
Grecian  arms  and  tactics,  experienced  a  defeat  so  complete  that  few 
of  them  reached  home.  The  consequences  of  this  disaster  in  Egypt, 
where  it  caused  the  transfer  of  the  throne  from  Apries  to  Amasis, 
have  been  noticed  in  a  former  ciiapter. 

Of  course  the  Libyan  Peria^ki  were  put  down,  and  the  redivision 
of  lands  near  Kyrene  among  the  Greek  settlers  accomplished,  to  the 
great  increase  of  the  power  of  the  city.  And  the  reign  of  Battus  the 
Prosperous  marks  a  flourishing  era  in  the  town,  with  a  large  acqui- 
sition of  land-dominions,  antecedent  to  years  of  dissension  and  dis- 
tress. TheKyrenieans  came  into  intimate  alliance  with  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  encouraged  Grecian  connection  in  everj^  way,  and  wha 
even  took  to  wife  Ladike,  a  woman  of  the  Battiad  family  of  Kyrene; 
so  that  the  Libyan  Periuiki  lost  all  chance  of  Egyptian  aid  against 
the  Greeks. 

New  prospects,  however,  were  opened  to  them  during  the  reign  of 
Arkesilus  the  Second,  son  of  Battus  the  Prosperous  (about  554-544 
B.C.).  The  behavior  of  this  prince  incensed  and  alienated  his  own 
brothers,  who  raised  a  revolt  against  him,  seceded  with  a  portion  of 
the  citizens,  and  induced  a  number  of  the  Libyan  Peria?ki  to  take 
part  with  them.  They  founded  the  Greco-Libyan  city  of  Barka,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Libyan  Auschiste,  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast,  distant  from  Kyrene  by  sea  about  seventy  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. The  space  between  the  two,  and  even  beyond  Barka  as  far  at 
the  more  westerly  Grecian  colony  called  Ilesperides,  was  in  the  days 
of  Skylax  provided  with  commodious  ports  for  refuge  or  landing. 
At  what  time  Hesperides  was  founded  we  do  not  know,  but  it  existed 
about  510  B.C.  Whether  Arkesilaus  obstructed  the  foundation  of 
Barka  is  not  certain ;  but  he  marched  the  Kj'rennean  forces  against 
those  revolted  Libyans  who  had  joined  it.  Unable  to  resist,  the  lattef 
fled  for  refuge  to  their  more  easterly  brethren  near  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  and  xA-rkesilaus  pursued  them.  At  length,  in  a  district  called 
Leukon,  the  fugitives  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  at  such 
prodigious  advantage,  that  they  almost  destroyed  the  Kyrena^an 
army;  7,000  hoplites  (as  has  been  before  intimated)  being  left  dead 
on  the  field.  Arkesilaus  did  not  long  survive  this  disaster.  He  was 
strangled  during  sickness  by  his  brother  Learchus,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne;  but  Eryxo,  widow  of  the  deceased  prince,  avenged  the 
crime  by  causing  Learchus  to  be  assassinated. 

That  the  credit  of  the  Battiad  princes  was  impaired  by  such  a 
series  of  disasters  and  enormities,  we  can  readily  believe.  But  it 
received  a  still  greater  sliock  from  the  circumstance  that  Battus  the 
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Third,  son  and  successor  of  Arkesilaus,  was  lame  and  deformed  in 
his  feet.  To  be  governed  by  a  man  thus  personally  disabled,  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  Kyrenjeaus  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne,  as  well  as 
an  excuse  tor  pre-existing  discontents.  Tiie  resolution  was  taken  to 
send  to  the  Delphian  oracle  for  advice.  They  were  directed  by  the 
priestess  to  invite  from  ^lantineia  a  moderator,  empowered  to  close 
discussions  and  provide  a  scheme  of  government.  The  Mantineans 
selected  Demonax,  one  of  the  wisest  of  their  citizens,  to  solve  ihe 
same  problem  which  had  been  committed  to  Solon  at  Athens.  By 
bis  arrangement,  the  regal  prerogative  of  the  Battiad  line  was  termi- 
nated, and  a  republican  government  established,  seemingly  about  543 
B.C.;  the  disi)Ossessed  prince  retaining  both  the  landed  domains  and 
the  various  sacerdotal  functions  which  had  belonged  to  his  predeces- 
sors. Respecting  the  government,  as  newly  frt'.mcd,  h(nvever,  Hero- 
dotus unfortunately  gives  us  hardly  any  particulars.  Demonax  clas- 
sified the  inhabitants  of  Kyrene  into  three  tribes;  composed  of — 1. 
Theraeans  with  their  Libyan  Pericrki;  2.  Greeks  who  had  come  from 
Peloponnesus  and  Krete;  3.  such  Greeks  as  had  come  from  all  other 
islands  in  the  ^gean.  It  appears,  too,  that  a  senate  was  constituted, 
taken  doubtless  from  these  three  tribes,  and,  we  may  presume,  in 
equal  proportion.  It  seems  probable  that  there  had  been  before  no 
constitutional  classification,  nor  political  privilege,  except  what  was 
vested  in  the  Theraeans — that  these  latter,  the  descendants  of  the 
original  colonists,  were  the  only  persons  hitherto  knoijcn  to  the  consti- 
tution — and  that  the  remaining  Greeks,  though  free  landed  propri- 
etors and  hoplitcs,  were  not  permitted  to  act  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  body  politic,  nor  distributed  in  tribes  at  all.  The  whole  powers 
of  government — up  to  this  time  vested  in  the  Battiad  princes,  subject 
only  to  such  check,  how^  effective  we  know  not,  which  the  citizens  of 
Thera'an  origin  might  be  able  to  interpose — w^ere  now  transferred 
from  the  prince  to  the  people,  that  is,  to  certain  individuals  or  assem- 
blies chosen  somehow  from  among  all  the  citizens.  There  existed  at 
Kyrene,  as  at  Thera  and  Sparta,  a  board  of  Ephors,  and  a  band  of 
300  armed  police,  analogous  to  those  who  w^re  called  the  Hippeis  or 
horsemen  at  Sparta.  Whether  these  were  instituted  hj  Demonax  we 
do  not  know,  nor  does  the  identity  of  titular  ofiice,  in  different  states, 
afford  safe  gi'ound  for  inferring  identity  of  power.  This  is  particu- 
larly to  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  Periaki  at  Kyrene,  who  were 
perhaps  more  analogous  to  the  Helots  than  to  the  Perioeki  of  Sparta. 
The  fact  that  the  Peria^ki  were  considered  in  the  new  constitution  as 
belonging  specially  to  the  Thera?an  branch  of  citizens,  shows  that 
these  latter  still  continued  a  privileged  order,  like  the  Patricians  with 
their  Clients  at  Rome  in  relation  to  the  Plebs. 

That  the  re-arrangement  introduced  by  Demonax  was  wise,  con- 
sonant to  the  general  current  of  Greek  feeling,  and  calculated  to  work 
well,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  No  discontent  within  would 
have  subverted  it  without  the  aid  of  extraneous  force.    Battus  the 
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Lame  acquiesced  in  it  peaceably  during  his  life;  but  his  widow  and 
his  son,  Pheretinie  and  Arkcsihuis,  raised  a  revolt  after  his  death  and 
tried  to  regain  by  force  the  kingly  privileges  of  the  family.  They 
were  worsted  and  obliged  to  tiee — the  mother  to  Cyprus,  the  son  to 
Samos — where  both  employed  themselves  in  procuring  foreign  arms 
to  invade  and  conquer  Kyreue.  Though  Plieretime  could  obtain  no 
effective  aid  from  Euelthon,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cjq^rus,  her  son 
was  more  successful  in  Samos,  by  inviting  new  Greek  settlers  to 
Kyreue,  under  promise  of  a  redistribution  of  the  land.  A  large 
body  of  emigrants  joined  him  on  this  proclamation;  the  period  seem- 
ingly being  favorable  to  it,  since  the  Ionian  cities  had  not  long  before 
become  subject  to  Persia,  and  were  discontented  with  the  yoke.  But 
before  he  conducted  this  numerous  band  against  his  native  city,  he 
thought  proper  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle.  Success  in 
the  undertaking  was  promised  to  him,  but  moderation  and  mercy 
after  success  were  emphatically  enjoined,  on  pain  of  losing  his  life; 
and  the  Battiad  race  was  declared  by  the  god  to  be  destined  to  rule 
at  Kyrene  for  eight  generations,  but  no  longer — as  far  as  four 
princes  named  Battus  and  four  named  Arkesilaus.  "More  than  such 
eight  generations  (said  the  Pythia),  Apollo  forbids  the  Battiads  even 
to  aim  at."  This  oracle  was  doubtless  told  to  Herodotus  by  Kyre- 
nseau  informants  when  he  visited  their  city  after  the  final  deposition 
of  the  Battiad  princes,  which  took  place  in  the  person  of  the  fourth 
Arkesilaus.  between  460-450  b  c. ;  the  invasion  of  Kyrene  by  Arkesi- 
laus the  Third,  sixth  prince  of  the  Battiad  race,  to  which  the  oracle 
professed  to  refer,  having  occurred  about  530  B.C.  The  words 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  priestess  doubtless  date  from  the  later  of 
these  two  periods,  and  afford  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  pre- 
tended prophecies  are  not  only  made  up  by  ante-dating  after-knowl- 
edge, but  are  also  so  contrived  as  to  serve  a  present  purpose;  for  th« 
distinct  prohibition  of  the  god  "  not  even  to  aim  at  a  longer  lineage 
than  eight  Battiad  princes,"  seems  plainly  intended  to  deter  the 
partisans  of  the  dethroned  family  from  endeavoring  to  reinstate 
them. 

Arkesilaus  the  Third,  to  whom  this  prophecy  purports  to  have 
been  addressed,  retm-ned  with  his  mother  Pheretime  and  his  army  of 
new  colonists  to  Kyrene.  He  was  strong  enough  to  carry  all  before 
him — to  expel  some  of  his  chief  opponents  and  seize  upon  others, 
whom  he  sent  to  Cyprus  to  be  destroyed;  though  the  vessels  were 
driven  out  of  their  course  by  storms  to  the  peninsula  of  Knidus, 
where  the  inliabitants  rescued  the  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Thera. 
Other  Kyrenaeans,  opposed  to  the  Battiads,  took  refuge  in  a  lofty 
private  tower,  the  property  of  Aglomachus,  wherein  Arkesilaus 
caused  them  all  to  be  burnt,  heaping  wood  around  and  setting  it  on 
fire.  But  after  this  career  of  triumph  and  revenge,  he  became  con- 
scious that  he  had  departed  from  the  mildness  enjoined  to  him  by  the 
oracle,  and  sought  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  it  had  threatened 
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by  retiring  from  KjTene.  At  any  rate  he  departed  from  Kyrene  to 
Barka,  to  the  residence  of  the  Bark<Tan  prince,  his  kinsman  Alazir, 
whose  daughter  he  liad  married.  But  he  found  in  Barka  some  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  had  fled  from  Kyrene  to  escape  him. 
These  exiles,  aided  by  a  few  Barkaeans,  watched  for  a  suitable 
moment  to  assail  him  in  the  market-place,  and  slew  him  togetlier 
with  his  kinsman,  the  prince  Alazir. 

The  victory  of  Arkesilaus  at  Kyrene,  and  his  assassination  at 
Barka,  are  doubtless  real  facts.  But  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pressed together  and  incorrectly  colored,  in  order  to  give  to  the 
death  of  the  Kyrenaean  prince  the  appearance  of  a  divine  judgment. 
For  the  reign  of  Arkesilaus  cannot  have  been  very  short,  since  events 
of  the  utmost  importance  occurred  within  it  The  Persians  under 
Kambyses  conquered  Egypt,  and  both  the  Kyrena^an  and  the  Barka^an 
prince  sent  to  Memphis  to  make  their  submission  to  the  conqueror 
— offering  presents  and  imposing  upon  themselves  an  annual  tribute. 
These  presents  of  the  Kyrenaans,  500  minaj  of  silver,  were  con- 
sidered by  Kamb5'ses  so  contemptibly  small,  that  he  took  hold  of 
them  at  once  and  threw  them  among  his  soldiers.  And  at  the 
moment  when  Arkesilaus  died,  Aryandes,  the  Peisian  satrap  after 
the  death  of  Kambyses,  is  found  established  in  Egj'pt. 

During  the  absence  of  Arkesilaus  at  Barka,  his  mother  Pheretime 
had  acted  as  regent,  taking  her  place  at  the  discussions  in  the  senate. 
But  when  his  death  took  place,  and  the  feeling  against  the  Battiads 
manifested  itself  strongly  at  Barka,  she  did  not  feel  powerful  enough 
to  put  it  down,  and  went  to  Egypt  to  solicit  aid  from  Aryandes.  The 
satrap,  being  made  to  believe  that  Arkesilaus  had  met  his  death  in 
consequence  of  steady  devotion  to  the  Persians,  sent  a  herald  to 
Barka  to  demand  the  men  who  had  slain  him.  The  Barkaeans 
assumed  the  collective  responsibity  of  the  act,  saying  that  he  had 
done  them  injuries  both  numerous  and  severe — a  farther  proof  that 
his  reign  cannot  have  been  very  short.  On  receiving  this  reply,  the 
satrap  immediately  dispatched  a  powerful  Persian  armament,  land- 
force  as  well  as  sea-force,  in  fulfillment  of  the  designs  of  Pheretime 
against  Barka.  They  besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  trying  to 
storm,  to  batter,  and  to  undermine  the  walls;  but  their  efforts  were 
vain,  and  it  was  taken  at  last  only  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  perfidy. 
Pretending  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair,  the  Persian  general 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Barkaeans,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  latter  should  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Great  King,  but  that 
the  army  should  retire  without  farther  hostilities:  "I  swear  it  (said 
the  Persian  general),  and  my  oath  shall  hold  good,  as  long  as  this 
earth  shall  keep  its  place."  But  the  spot  on  which  the  oaths  were 
exchanged  had  been  fraudulently  prepared :  a  ditch  had  been  excavated 
and  covered  with  hurdles,  upon  which  again  a  surface  of  earth  had 
been  laid.  The  Barkaeans,  confiding  in  the  oath,  and  overjoyed  at 
their  liberation,  immediately  opened  their  gates  and  relaxed  their 
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guard;  while  the  Persians,  breaking  down  the  hurdles  and  letting 
fall  the  superimposed  earth,  so  that  they  might  comply  with  the 
letter  of  their  oath,  assaulted  the  city  and  took  it  without  difficulty. 

Miserable  was  the  fate  which  Pheretime  had  in  reserve  for  these 
entrapped  prisoners.  She  crucified  the  chief  opponents  of  herself  j 
and  her  late  son  around  the  walls,  on  which  were  also  affixed  the  • 
breasts  of  their  wives:  then,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  were  Battiads  and  no  way  concerned  in  the  death  of  Arkesi- 
laus,  she  consigned  the  rest  to  slavery  in  Persia.  They  w^ere  carried 
away  captive  into  the  Persian  empire,  where  Darius  assigned  to  them 
a  village  in  Baktria  as  their  place  of  abode,  which  still  bore  the 
name  of  Barka,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

During  the  course  of  this  expedition,  it  appears,  the  Persian  army 
advanced  as  far  as  Hesperides,  and  reduced  many  of  the  Lybian 
tribes  to  subjection.  These,  together  with  Kyrene  and  Barka,  figure 
afterward  among  the  tributaries  and  auxiUaries  of  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.  And  when  the  army  returned  to  Egypt, 
by  order  of  Ariaudes,  they  were  half  inclined  to  seize  Kyrene  itself 
in  their  way,  though  the  opportunity  was  missed  and  the  purpose 
left  unaccomplished. 

Pheretime  accompanied  the  retreating  army  to  Egypt,  wh^re  she 
died  shortly  of  a  loathsome  disease,  consumed  by  worms;  thus 
showing  (says  Herodotus)  that  "excessive  cruelty  in  revenge  brings 
down  upon  men  the  displeasure  of  the  gods."  IC  will  be  recollected 
that  in  the  veins  of  this  savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  inter- 
mixed with  the  Grecian.  In  Greece  Proper,  political  enmity  kills — 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates — or  sheds  the  blood  of  women. 

We  thus  leave  Kyrene  and  Barka  again  subject  to  Battiad  princes, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  tributaries  of  Persia.  Another  Bat- 
tus  and  another  Arkesilaus  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out,  between  460-450  B.C.  I  shall  not  at 
present  carry  the  reader's  attention  to  this  last  Arkesilaus,  who 
stands  honored  by  two  chariot  victories  in  Greece,  and  two  fine  odes 
of  Pindar. 

The  victory  of  the  third  Arkseilaus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bat- 
tiads, broke  up  the  equitable  constitution  established  by  Demonax. 
His  triple  classification  into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remod- 
eled, though  we  do  not  know  how ;  for  the  number  of  new  colonists 
whom  Arkesilaus  introduced  must  have  necessitated  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  land,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Themean  class  of  citizens  with  their  Periceki,  as  established  by 
Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  this 
fact,  because  the  arrangements  of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some 
authors  as  if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Kyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of  the  Battiads, 
nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived  after  that  dynasty  was  finally 
♦'Apelled,  since  the  number  of  new  citizens,  and  the  large  chan^;e  of 
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property,  introduced  by  Arkesilaus  the  Tliird,  would  render  them 
inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PAN-HELLENIC  FESTIVALS — OLYMPIC,    PYTHIAN,    NEMEAN,   AND  ISTH- 
MIAN. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  reader  a  picture  altogether  incoherent  and  destitute  of 
central  effect,  I  have  specilied  briefly  each  of  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred towns  which  agreed  in  bearing  the  Hellenic  name,  and  recounted 
its  birth  and  early  life,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes — but  without  being 
able  to  point  out  any  action  and  reaction,  exploits  or  sufferings,  pros- 
perity or  misfortune,  glory  or  disgrace,  common  to  all.  To  a  great 
degret,  this  is  a  characteristic  inseparable  from  the  history  of  Greece 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end;  for  the  only  political  unity  which  it 
ever  receives,  is  the  melancholy  unity  of  subjection  under  all-con- 
quering Home.  Nothing  short  of  force  will  efface  in  the  mind  of  a 
free  Greek  the  idea  of  his  city  as  an  autonomous  and  separate  organi- 
zation. The  village  is  a  fraction,  but  the  city  is  an  unit, — and  the 
highest  of  all  political  units,  not  admitting  of  being  consoHdated  with 
others  into  a  ten  or  a  hundred,  to  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  separate  and 
individual  mark.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  race,  both  in  their 
primitive  country  and  in  their  colonial  settlements — in  their  early  as 
well  as  in  their  late  history — splitting  by  natural  fracture  into  a  mul- 
titude of  self-administering,  indivisible  cities.  But  that  which  marks 
the  early  historical  period  before  Peisistratus,  and  which  impresses 
upon  it  an  incoherence  at  once  so  fatiguing  and  so  irrem^-diable,  is, 
that  as  j^et  no  causes  have  arisen  to  counteract  this  political  isolation. 
Each  city,  whether  progressive  or  stationary,  prudent  or  adv-^^nturous, 
turbulent  or  tranquil,  follows  out  its  own  thread  of  existence,  having 
no  partnership  or  common  purposes  with  the  rest,  nor  being  yet  con- 
Btrained  into  any  active  communion  with  them  by  extraneous  forces. 
In  like  manner,  the  races  which  on  every  side  surround  the  Hellenic 
world  appear  distinct  and  unconnected,  not  yet  taken  up  into  any 
co-operating  mass  or  system. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  Peisistratus,  this  state  of 
things  becomes  altered  both  in  and  out  of  Hellas — the  former  as  a 
consequence  of  the  latter.  For  at  that  time  begins  the  formation  of 
the  great  Persian  empire,  which  absorbs  into  itself  not  only  Upper 
Asia  and  Asia  Minor,  but  also  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Grecian  cities  themselves;  while  the 
common  danger,  .from  this  vast  aggregate,  threatening  th«  greater 
States  of  Greece  proper,  drives  them,  in  spite  of  great  reluctance  and 
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Jealousy,  into  active  union.  Hence  arises  a  new  impulse,  counter- 
working the  natural  tendency  to  political  isolation  in  the  Hellenic 
cities,  and  centralizing  their  proceedings  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
two  centuries  succeeding  650  u.c. ;  Athens  and  Sparta  both  availing 
themselves  of  the  centralizing  tendencies  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
Persian  war.  But  during  the  interval  between  776-560  b.c,  no  such 
tendency  can  be  traced  even  in  commencement,  nor  any  constraining 
force  calculated  to  bring  it  about.  Even  Thucydides,  as  we  may  see 
by  his  excellent  preface,  knew  of  nothing  during  these  two  centuries 
except  separate  city-politics  and  occasional  wars  between  neighbors. 
The  only  event,  according  to  him,  in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  Grecian  cities  were  jointly  concerned,  was  the  war  between  Chalkis 
and  Eretria,  the  date  of  which  we  do  not  know.  In  that  war,  several 
cities  took  part  as  allies;  Samos,  among  others,  with  Eretria — Miletus 
with  Chalkis :  how  far  the  alliances  of  either  may  have  extended,  we 
have  no  evidence  to  inform  us,  but  the  presumption  is  that  no  great 
number  of  Grecian  cities  was  comprehended  in  them.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  this  war  between  Chalkis  and  Eretria  was  the  nearest 
approach,  and  the  only  approach,  to  a  Pan-Hellenic  proceeding, 
which  Thucydides  indicates  between  the  Trojan  and  the  Persian  wars. 
Both  he  and  Herodotus  present  this  early  period  only  by  way  of  pre- 
face and  contrast  to  that  which  follows — when  the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit 
and  tendencies,  though  never  at  any  time  predominant,  yet  counted 
for  a  powerful  element  in  history,  and  sensibly  modified  the  universal 
instinct  of  city-isolation.  They  tell  us  little  about  it,  either  because 
they  could  find  no  trustworthy  informants,  or  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  captivate  the  imagination  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Persian  or  the  Peloponnesian  wars.  From  whatever  cause  their 
silence  arises,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  the  phenomena 
of  the  two  centuries  from  776  to  560  B.C.,  though  not  susceptible 
of  any  central  grouping,  must  have  presented  the  most  instructive 
matter  for  study,  had  they  been  preserved.  In  no  period  of  history 
have  there  ever  been  formed  a  greater  number  of  new  political  com- 
munities, under  much  variety  of  circumstances,  personal  as  well  as 
local.  A  few  chronicles,  however  destitute  of  pliilosophy,  reporting 
the  exact  march  of  some  of  these  colonies  from  their  commencement 
— amidst  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  amalgamation  with  strange 
natives,  as  well  as  on  a  fresh  distribution  of  land — would  have  added 
gi-eatly  to  our  knowledge  both  of  Greek  character  and  Greek  social 
existence. 

Taking  the  two  centuries  now  under  review,  then,  it  will  appear 
that  there  is  not  only  no  growing  political  unity  among  the  Grecian 
states,  but  a  tendency  even  to  the  contrary — to  dissemination  and 
mutual  estrangement.  Not  so,  however,  in  regard  to  the  other  feel- 
ings of  unity  capable  of  subsisting  between  men  who  acknowledge  no 
common  political  authority — sympathies  founded  on  common  religion, 
language,  belief  of  race,  legends,  tastes  and  customs,  intellectual 
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appetencies,  sense  of  proportion  and  artistic  excellence,  recreative 
enjoyment,  etc.  On  all  these  points,  the  marifestations  of  Hellemic 
unity  become  more  and  more  pronounced  and  comprehensive,  in  spite 
of  increased  political  dissemination,  throughout  the  same  period. 
The  breadth  of  common  sentiment  and  sympathy  between  Greek  and 
Greek,  together  with  the  conception  of  multitudinous  periodical 
meetings  as  an  indispensable  portion  of  existence,  appears  decidedly 
greater  in  560  B.C.  than  it  had  been  a  century  before.  It  was  fostered 
by  the  increased  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  Greeks  as  compared 
with  foreigners — a  conviction  gradually  more  and  more  justified  as 
Grecian  art  and  intellect  improved,  and  as  the  sur\'ey  of  foreign  coun- 
tries became  extended — as  well  as  by  the  many  new"  efforts  of  men  of 
genius  in  the  field  of  music,  poetry,  statuary,  and  architecture;  each 
of  whom  touched  chords  of  feeling,  belonging  to  other  Greeks  hardly 
less  than  to  his  own  peculiar  city.  At  the  same  time,  the  life  of  each 
peculiar  city  continues  distinct,  and  even  gathers  to  itself  a  greater 
abundance  of  facts  and  internal  interests;  so  that  during  the  two 
centuries  now  under  review  there  was  in  the  mind  of  every  Greek 
an  increase  both  of  the  city-feeling  and  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  feeling, 
but  on  the  other  hand  a  decline  of  the  old  sentiment  of  separate  race 
— Doric,  Ionic,  ^olic. 

I  have  already,  in  my  former  volume,  touched  upon  the  many- 
sided  character  of  the  Grecian  religion,  entering  as  it  did  into  all  the 
enjoyments  and  sufferings,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  affections  and 
antipathies  of  the  people — not  simply  imposing  restraints  and  obli- 
gations, but  protecting,  multiplying  and  diversif}ing  all  the  social 
pleasures  and  all  the  decorations  of  existence.  Each  city  and  even 
each  village  had  its  peculiar  religious  festivals,  wherein  the  sacri* 
fices  to  the  gods  were  usually  followed  by  public  recreations  of  one 
kind  or  other — by  feasting  on  the  victims,  processional  marches, 
singing  and  dancing,  or  competition  in  strong  and  active  exercises, 
The  festival  was  originally  local,  but  friendship  or  communion  of 
race  was  shown  by  inviting  others,  non-residents,  to  partjake  in  its 
attractions.  In  tlie  case  of  a  colony  and  its  metropolis,  it  was 
a  frequent  practice  that  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  honored 
with  a  privileged  seat  at  the  festivals  of  the  colony,  or  that  ont 
of  their  number  was  presented  with  the  first  taste  of  the  sacrifi- 
cial victim.  Reciprocal  frequentation  of  religious  festivals  was  thus 
the  standing  evidence  of  friendship  and  fraternity  among  cities  not 
politically  united.  That  it  must  have  existed  to  a  certain  degree 
from  the  earliest  days,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt;  though  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod  we  find  only  the  celebration  of  funeral  games, 
by  a  chief  at  his  own  private  expense,  in  honor  of  his  deceased  father 
or  friend — with  all  the  accompanying  recreations,  however,  of  a 
public  festival,  and  with  strangers  not  only  present,  but  also  con- 
tending for  valuable  prizes.  Passing  to  historical  Greece  during  the 
geventh  century  b.c,  we  find  evidence  of  two  festivals,  even  theu 
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very  considerable,  and  frequented  by  Greeks  from  many  different 
cities  and  districts — the  festival  at  Delos,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  the 
g:reat  place  of  meeting  for  lonians  throughout  the  ^geau — and  the 
Olympic  games. 

The  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  which  must  be  placed 
earlier  tluin  600  B.C.,  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  splendor  of  the 
Delian  festival,  unrivalled  throughout  Greece,  as  it  would  appear, 
during  all  the  first  period  of  this  history,  for  wealth,  finery  of  attire, 
and  variety  of  exhibitions  as  well  in  poetical  genius  as  in  bodily 
activity — equalling  probably  at  that  time,  if  not  surpassing,  the 
Olympic  games.  Tlie  complete  and  undiminished  grandeur  of  this 
Delian  Pan-Ionic  festival  is  one  of  our  chief  marks  of  the  first  period 
of  Grecian  history,  before  the  comparative  prostration  of  the  Ionic 
Greeks  through  the  rise  of  Persia.  It  was  celebrated  periodically  in 
every  fourth  year,  to  the  honor  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Moreover  it 
was  distinguished  from  the  Olympic  games  by  two  circumstances 
both  deserving  of  notice — first,  by  including  solemn  matches  not  only 
of  gymnastic,  but  also  of  musical  and  poetical  excellence,  whereas 
the  latter  had  no  place  at  Olympia;  secondly,  by  the  admission  of 
men,  women  and  children  indiscriminately  as  spectators,  whereas 
women  were  formerly  excluded  from  the  Olympic  ceremony.  Such 
exclusion  may  have  depended  in  part  on  the  inland  situation  of 
Olympia,  less  easily  approachable  by  females  than  the  island  of  Delos; 
but  even  making  allowance  for  this  circumstance,  both  the  one  dis- 
tinction and  other  mark  the  rougher  character  of  the  ^tolo-Dorians 
in  Peloponnesus.  The  Delian  festiv^al,  which  greatly  dwindled 
away  during  the  subjection  o^"  the  Asiatic  and  insular  Greeks  to 
Persia,  was  revived  afterward  by  Athens  during  the  period  of  her 
empire,  when  she  was  seeking  in  every  way  to  strengthen  her  cen- 
tral ascendency  in  the  ^gean.  But  though  it  continued  to  be  osten- 
tatiously celebrated  under  her  management,  it  never  regained  that 
commanding  sanctity  and  crowded  frequentation  which  we  find 
attested  in  the  Homeric  HjTiin  to  Apollo  for  its  earlier  period. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Olympic  festival —  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheius  in  Peloponnesus,  near  the  old  oracular  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus — which  not  only  grew  up  uninterruptedly  from  small 
beginnings  to  the  maximum  of  Pan-Hellenic  importance,  but  even 
preserved  its  crowds  of  visitors  and  its  celebrity  for  many  centuries 
after  the  extinction  of  Greek  freedom,  and  only  received  its  final 
abolition,  after  more  than  1100  years  of  continuance,  from  the  decree 
of  the  Christian  emperor  Theodosius  in  39-4  a.d.  I  have  already 
recounted  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  the  attempt  made 
Pheidon,  despot  of  Argos,  to  restore  to  the  Pisatans,  or  to  acquire  for 
himself,  the  administration  of  this  festival — an  event  which  proves 
the  importance  of  the  festival  in  Peloponnesus,  even  so  early  as  740 
B.C.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  j^ears  afterwards,  it  seems  to  have 
been  frequented  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  neighboring  inhabl- 
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tants  of  Central  and  Western  Peloponnesus — Spartans,  MemeDians, 
Arkudian.s,  Triphyliaiis,  Pisatans,  Eleiaus,  and  Acliteans — and  it 
forms  an  important  link  connecting  the  yEtolo-Eleians,  and  their 
privileges  as  ALTonolliets.  to  Boh-mnize  and  preside  over  it,  with 
Sparta.  From  the  year  720  B.C.,  we  trace  positive  evidences  of  the 
gradual  presence  of  more  distant  Greeks — Corinthians,  Megiirians, 
Ba'otian.s,  Athenians,  and  even  Bmyrnjeans  from  Asia.  We  observe 
also  other  proofs  of  growing  importance,  in  the  increased  number 
and  variety  of  matches  exhibited  to  tiie  spectators,  and  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  simple  crown  of  olive,  an  liouorary  reward  in 
l)lace  of  the  more  substantial  present  which  the  Olympic  festival  and 
all  other  Grecian  festivals  began  by  conferring  upon  the  victor.  The 
humble  constitution  of  the  Olympic  games  presented  originally  noth- 
ing more  than  a  match  of  runners  in  the  measured  course  called  the 
Stadium.  A  continuous  series  of  the  victorious  runners  was  formally 
inscribed  and  preserved  by  the  Eleians,  beginning  with  Kora'bus  in 
776  B.C.,  and  was  made  to  serve  by  chronological  inquires  from  the 
third  century  B.C.  downwards,  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  Grecian  events.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad  after  Korcebus  that  Daikles  the  Messenian  first 
received  for  his  victory  in  the  stadmm  no  farther  recompense  than  a 
wreatii  from  the  sacred  olive-tree  near  Olympia:  the  honor  of  being 
proclaimed  victor  was  found  sufficient,  without  any  pecuniary  addi- 
tion. But  until  the  fourteenth  Olympiad  (724  B.C.)  there  was  no  other 
match  for  the  spectators  to  witness  besides  that  of  simple  runners  in 
the  stadium.  On  that  occasion  a  second  race  was  first  introduced, 
of  runners  in  the  double  stadium,  or  up  and  down  the  course.  In  the 
next  or  fifteenth  Olympiad  (720  B.C.)  a  third  match,  the  long  course 
for  runners,  or  several  times  up  and  down  the  stadium.  There  were 
thus  three  races — the  simple  Stadium,  the  double  Stadium,  orDiaulos, 
and  the  long  course  or  Doiichos,  all  for  iTinners — which  continued 
without  addition  until  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  when  the  wrestling- 
match  and  the  complicated  Pentathlon  (including  jumping,  running, 
the  quoit,  the  javelin,  and  wrestling)  were  both  added.  A  further 
novelty  appears  in  the  twenty -third  Olympiad  (088  B.C.),  the  boxing- 
match  ;  ami  another  still  more  important  in  the  twenty-fifth  (680  B.C.), 
the  chariot  with  four  .  full-grown  horses.  This  last-mentioned 
addition  is  deserving  of  special  notice,  not  merely  as  it  diversified 
the  scene  by  the  introduction  of  horses,  but  also  as  it  brought  in 
a  totally  new  class  of  competitors — rich  men  and  women,  who 
possessed  the  finest  horses  and  could  hire  the  most  skillful 
drivers,  without  any  personal  superiority  or  power  of  bodily 
display  in  themselves.  The  prodigious  exhibition  of  wealth  in 
which  the  chariot  proprietors  indulged,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of 
growing  imi)ortance  in  the  Olympic  games,  but  also  served  materially 
lo  increase  that  importance  and  to  heighten  the  interest  of  spectators. 
Two  further  mutches  were  added  in  the  thirty -third  Olympiad  (648 
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B>c.) — the  Pankration,  or  boxing  and  wrestling  conjoined,  with  the 
hand  unarmed  or  divested  of  that  hard  leather  cestiis  worn  by  the 
pugilist,  which  rendered  the  blow  of  the  latter  more  terrible,  but  at 
the  same  time  prevented  him  from  grasping  or  keeping  hold  of  his 
advei'sary — and  the  single  race-horse.  Many  other  novelties  were 
introduced  one  after  the  oUier,  which  it  is  unnecessary  fully  to  enu- 
merate— the  race  between  men  clothed  in  full  panoply  and  bearing 
each  his  shield — the  different  matches  between  boys,  analogous  to 
those  between  full-grown  men,  and  between  colts  of  the  same  nature 
as  between  full-grown  horses.  At  the  maximum  of  its  attraction  the 
Olympic  solemnity  occupied  five  days,  but  until  the  seventy-seventh 
Olympiad,  all  the  various  matches  had  been  compressed  into  one — 
beginning  at  daybreak  and  not  always  closing  before  dark.  The 
seventy -seventh  Olympiad  follows  immediately  after  the  successful 
expulsion  of  the  Persian  invaders  from  Greece,  when  the  Pan-Hel- 
lenic feelin,^  had  been  keenly  stimulated  by  resistance  to  a  common 
enemy;  and  we  may  easily  conceive  that  this  was  a  suitable  moment 
for  imparting  additional  dignity  to  the  chief  national  festival. 

We  are  thus  enabled  partially  to  trace  the  steps  whereby,  during 
the  two  centuries  succeeding  776  B.C.,  the  festival  of  the  Olympic 
Zeus  in  the  Pisatid  gradually  passed  from  a  local  to  a  national  char- 
acter, and  acquired  an  attractive  force  capable  of  bringing  together 
into  temporary  vmion  the  dispersed  fragments  of  Hellas,  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Trebizond.  In  this  important  function  it  did  not  long  stand 
alone.  During  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  three  other  festivals,  at  first 
local,  become  successively  nationalized — the  Pythia  near  Delphi,  the 
Isthmia  near  Corinth,  the  Nemea  near  Kleone,  between  Sikyon  and 
Argos. 

In  regard  to  the  Pythian  festival,  we  find  a  short  notice  of  the  par- 
ticular incidents  and  individuals  by  whom  its  reconstitution  and 
enlargement  were  brought  about — a  notice  the  more  interesting,  inas- 
much as  these  very  incidents  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  some- 
thing like  Pan-Hellenic  patriotism,  standing  almost  alone  in  an  age 
which  presents  little  else  in  operation  except  distinct  city-interests. 
At  the  time  when  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was 
composed  (probably  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.),  the  Pythian  festival 
had  as  yet  acquired  little  eminence.  The  rich  and  holy  temple  of 
Apollo  was  then  purely  oracular,  established  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating to  pious  inquirers  "the  counsels  of  the  Immortals." 
Multitudes  of  visitors  came  to  consult  it,  as  well  as  to  sacrifice  vic- 
tims and  to  deposit  costly  offerings ;  but  while  the  god  delighted  in 
the  sound  of  the  harp  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  of  paeans, 
he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  encourage  horse- races  and  chariot- 
races  in  the  neighborhood.  Nay,  this  psalmist  considers  that  the 
noise  of  horses  would  be  "a  nuisance" — the  drinking  of  mules  a 
desecration  to  the  sacred  fountains — and  the  ostentation  of  fine-built 
chBariots  objectionable,  as  tending  to  divert  the  attention  of  spectators 
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Krissa,  Kirrlia,  and  Delphi,  were  in  this  manner  at  Icn^h  subverted, 
the  first  declining  and  the  two  latter  rising.  The  Krissujans  found 
themselves  dispossessed  of  the  management  of  the  temple,  which 
passed  to  the  Delphians;  as  well  as  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
visitors,  whose  disbm'sements  went  to  enrich  the  inhabitants  of 
Kirrha.  Krissa  was  a  primitive  city  of  the  Phokian  name,  and  could 
boast  of  a  place  as  such  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  so  that  her  loss  of 
importance  was  not  likely  to  be  quietly  endiiifd.  Moreover,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  facts,  already  sufiicient  in  themselves  as  seeds  of 
quarrel,  we  are  told  that  the  Kirrhaans  abused  their  position  as  mas- 
ters of  the  avenue  to  the  temple  by  sea,  and  levied  exorbitant  tolls  on 
the  visitors  who  landed  there — a  ninnber  constantly  increasing  from 
tlio  multiplication  of  the  transmarine  colonies,  and  from  the  pros- 
perity of  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Besides  such  offence  against  the 
feneral  Grecian  public,  they  had  also  incurred  the  enmity  of  their 
'hokian  neighbors  by  outrages  upon  women,  Phokian  as  well  as 
Argeian,  who  were  returning  from  the  temple. 

Thus  stood  the  case,  apparently,  about  595  B.C.,  when  the  Am- 
phiktyonic  meeting  interfered — either  prompted  by  the  Phokians;  or 
perhaps  on  their  own  spontaneous  impulse,  out  of  regard  to  the  tem- 
ple— to  punish  the  Kirrhaeans,  After  a  war  of  ten  years,  the  first 
sacred  war  in  Greece,  this  object  was  completely  accomplished,  by  a 
joint  force  of  Thessalians  under  Eurylochus,  Sykyonians  under  Kleis- 
thenes,  and  Athenians  under  Alkmseon;  the  Athenian  Solon  being 
the  person  who  originated  and  enforced  in  the  Amphiktyonic 
council  the  proposition  of  interference.  Kirrha  appears  to  have 
made  a  strenuous  resistance  until  its  supplies  from  the  sea  were 
intercepted  by  the  naval  force  of  the  Sikyonian  Kleisthenes.  Even 
after  the  town  was  taken,  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves  for 
some  time  on  the  heights  of  Kirphis.  At  length,  however,  they  were 
thoroughly  subdued.  Their  town  was  destroyed  or  left  to  subsist 
merely  as  a  landing-place;  while  the  whole  adjoining  plain  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Delphian  god,  whose  domains  thus  touched  the  sea. 
Under  this  sentence,  pronounced  by  the  religious  feeling  of  Greece, 
and  sanctified  by  a  solemn  oath  publicly  sworn  and  inscribed  at  Del- 
phi, the  land  was  condemned  to  remain  untilledand  unplanted,  with- 
out any  species  of  human  care,  and  serving  only  for  the  pasturage  of 
cattle.  The  latter  circumstance  was  convenient  to  the  temple,  inas- 
much as  it  furnished  abundance  of  victims  for  the  pilgrims  who 
landed  and  came  to  sacrifice — for  without  preliminary  sacrifice  no 
man  could  consult  the  oracle;  while  the  entire  prohibition  of  tillage 
was  the  only  means  of  obviating  the  growth  of  another  troublesome 
neighbor  on  the  seaboard.  The  ruin  of  Kirrha  in  this  war  is  certain : 
though  the  necessity  of  a  harbor  for  visitors  aiTiving  by  sea,  led  to 
the  gradual  revival  of  the  town  upon  a  humbler  scale  of  pretension. 
But  the  fate  of  Krissa  is  not  so  clear,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was 
destroyed,  or  left  subsisting  in  a  position  of  inferiority  with  regard  to 
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Olympic,  over  which  indeed  they  had  some  advantages;  first,  that 
they  were  not  abused  for  the  purpose  of  promotint^  petty  jealousies 
ana  antipathies  of  any  administering  state,  as  the  Olympic  games 
w^ci'C  perverted  by  the  Eleians,  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  next,  that 
they  comprised  music  and  poetry  as  well  as  bodily-display.  From 
the  circumstances  attending  their  foimdation,  the  Pythian  games 
deserved,  even  more  than  the  Olympic,  the  title  bestowed  on  them 
by  Demosthenes — "  the  common  Agon  of  the  Greeks." 

The  Olympic  and  Pythian  games  continued  always  to  be  the  most 
venerated  solemnities  in  Greece.  Yet  the  Nemea  and  Isthmia 
acquired  a  celebrity  not  much  inferior;  the  Olympic  prize  counting 
for  the  highest  of  all.  Both  the  Nemea  and*  Isthmia  were  distin- 
guisheci  from  the  other  two  festivals  by  occurring  not  once  in  four 
years,  but  once  in  two  j'^ears;  the  former  in  the  second  and  fourth 
years  of  each  Ol3^mpiad,  the  latter  in  the  first  and  third  years.  To 
both  is  assigned,  according  to  Greek  custom,  an  origin  connected 
with  the  interesting  persons  and  circumstances  of  legendary  antiquity; 
but  our  historical  knowledge  of  both  begins  with  the  sixth  century 
B.C.  The  first  historical  Nemead  is  presented  as  belonging  to  Olym- 
piad 52  or  53  (572-568  B.C.),  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  Sacred 
War  above-mentioned  and  to  the  origin  of  the  Pythia.  The  festival 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Nemean  Zeus,  in  the  valley  of  Nemea 
between  Philus  and  Kleonae.  The  Kleonreans  themselves  were 
originally  its  presidents,  until,  some  period  after  460  B.C.,  the  Arge- 
ians  deprived  them  of  that  honor  and  assumed  the  honors  of  admin- 
istration to  themselves.  The  Nemean  games  had  their  Hellanodikae 
to  superintend,  to  keep  order,  and  to  distribute  the  prizes,  as  well  as 
the  Olympic. 

Respecting  the  Isthmian  festival,  our  first  historical  information  is 
a  little  earlier,  for  it  has  already  been  stated  that  Solon  conferred  a 
premium  upon  every  Athenian  citizen  who  gained  a  prize  at  that 
festival  as  well  as  at  the  Olympian — in  or  after  594  B.C.  It  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Corinthians  at  their  isthmus,  in  honor  of  Poseidon, 
and  if  we  may  draw  any  inference  from  the  legends  respecting  its 
foundation,  which  is  ascribed  sometimes  to  Theseus,  the  Athenians 
appear  to  have  identified  it  with  the  antiquities  of  their  own  state. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  interval  between  600-560  B.C.,  exhibits 
the  first  historical  manifestation  of  the  Pythia,  Isthmia,  and  Nemea — 
the  first  expansion  of  all  the  three  from  local  into  Pan-Hellenic  festi- 
vals. To  the  Olympic  games,  for  some  time  the  only  great  center  ©f 
"union  among  all  the  widely  dispersed  Greeks,  are  now  added  three 
other  sacred  Agones  of  the  like  public,  open,  national  character; 
constituting  visible  marks  as  well  as  tutelary  bonds,  of  collective 
Hellenism,  and  insuring  to  every  Greek  who  went  to  compete  in  the 
matches,  a  safe  and  inviolate  transit  even  tlirough  hostile  Hellenic 
states.  These  four,  all  in  or  near  Peloponnesus,  and  one  of  which 
occurred  in  each  year,  formed  the  period  or  cycle  of  sacred  games, 
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into  an  elaborate  and  regulated  series  of  exhibitions — not  merely  ad- 
mitting, but  soliciting,  the  fraternal  presence  of  all  Hellenic  spectators. 
In  this  respect  Sparta  seems  to  have  formed  an  exception  to  the 
remaining  states.  Her  festivals  were  for  herself  alone,  and  her 
general  rudeness  towards  other  Greeks  was  not  materially  softened 
even  at  the  Karneia  and  Hyakinthia,  or  Gymnopa^diae.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  Attic  Dionysia  were  gradually  exalted,  from  their  original 
rude  spontaneous  outburst  of  village  feeling  in  thankfulness  to  the 
god,  followed  by  song,  dance,  and  revelry  of  various  kinds — into 
costly  and  diversified  performances,  first  by  a  trained  chorus,  next 
by  actors  superadded  to  it.  And  the  dramatic  compositions  thus  pro- 
duced, as  they  embodied  the  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  so  they  were 
eminently  calculated  to  invite  a  Pan-Hellenic  audience  and  to  encour- 
age the  sentiment  of  Hellenic  unity.  The  dramatic  literature  of 
Athens  however  belongs  properly  to  a  later  period.  Previous  to  the 
year  560  b.c,  we  see  only  those  commencements  of  innovation 
which  drew  upon  Thespis  the  rebuke  of  Solon ;  who  how^ever  himself 
contributed  to  impart  to  the  Panathenaic  festival  a  more  solemn  and 
attractive  character,  by  checking  the  license  of  the  rhapsodes  and 
insuring  to  those  present  a  full  orderly  recital  of  the  Iliad. 

The  sacred  games  and  festivals,  here  alluded  to  as  a  class,  took 
hold  of  the  Greek  mind  by  so  great  a  variety  of  feelings,  as  to  coun- 
terbalance in  a  high  degree  the  political  disseverance;  and  to  keep 
alive  among  their  wide-spread  cities  in  the  midst  of  constant  jealousy 
and  frequent  quarrel,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  congenial  senti- 
ment such  as  must  otherwise  have  died  away.  The  Theors,  or  sacred 
envoys  who  came  to  Olympia  or  Delphi  from  so  many  different  points, 
all  sacrificed  to  the  same  god  and  at  the  same  altar,  witnessed  the 
same  sports,  and  contributed  by  their  donatives  to  enrich  or  adorn 
one  respective  scene.  Moreover  the  festival  afforded  opportunity  for 
a  sort  of  fair,  including  much  traffic  amid  so  large  a  mass  of  specta- 
tors; and  besides  the  exhibitions  of  the  games  themselves,  there  were 
recitations  and  lectures  in  a  spacious  council-room  for  those  who 
chose  to  listen  to  them,  by  poets,  rhapsodes,  philosophers  and  histori- 
ans— among  which  last  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  been 
publicly  read  by  its  author.  Of  the  wealthy  and  great  men  in  the 
various  cities,  many  contended  simply  for  the  chariot-victories  and 
horse-victories.  But  there  were  others  whose  ambition  was  of  a 
character  more  strictly  personal,  and  who  stripped  naked  as  runners, 
wrestlers,  boxers,  or  pankratiasts,  having  gone  through  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  a  complete  previous  training.  K5^1on  whose  unfortunate 
attempt  to  usurp  the  scepter  at  Athens  has  been  recounted,  had  gained 
the  prize  in  the  Olympic  stadium:  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  the 
prince  of  Macedon,  had  run  for  it :  the  great  family  of  the  DiagoridEe 
at  Rhodes,  who  furnished  magistrates  and  generals  to  their  native 
city,  supplied  a  still  greater  number  of  successful  boxers  and  pankra- 
tiasts at  Olympia,  while  other  instances  also  occur  of  generals  named 
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